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HISTORY or PERSIA. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


An Account of the Affghan Monarchs who assumed the Title of Kings of Persia, with 
a cursory View of the Invasion of that Country by the Turks and Russians. 


The reign of the Affghan monarchs, Muhinood and Ashrflff, over 
Persia, occupies a short, but eventful period in the history of that 
country. The first of those sovereigns, though cruel and capricious, 
showed, in the commencement of his reign, some of the qualities of 
a good statesman. The moment he became master of Isfahan, he 
endeavoured to relieve its inhabitants from the miseries of famine. 
His next care was to establish confidence among his new subjects: 
and in both of these important objects he succeeded. It appeared 
to this prince as dangerous to employ the officers of the l^ersian 
government, as to appoint his own to stations, with the duties of 
which they were wholly unacquainted*: he ordered, therefore, the 
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CHAP. XVI. Persians he found in office to be . continued, but nominated a 
colleague to each from his own nation : and, by this arrangement, 
he had the advantage of the experience of the one, and the fidelity 
i)f the other*. I’he only exception to this rule, was the chief judge 
of the city, and to that high situation he appointed an Affghan 
of such singular piety and rectitude, that the citizens themselves 
assented to the propriety and justice of his choice. It is natural 
that conquerors and usurjiers, whatever benefit they may have 
derived from treason, should hate and dread those whom they 
know to be traitors. Every person who had carried on a secret 
correspondence with the A Afghans, or had been false to their duty 
during the siege, was punished by Mahmood-j': and the Persians 
saw, with delight, the Affghan prince avenge the wrongs of their 
late sovereign. The Waly of Arabia escaped with life, (on account, 
it was believed, of a vow which the conqueror had made not to 
kill him) ; but he was disgraced, and his possessions in the province 
of Khuzistan given to his younger brother. The noblemen of the 
Persian court, who had preserved their fidelity unshaken to Shah 
Hussein, were those who appeared to be most favoured by the 
Affghan monarch : and he carried this so far, as publicly to approve 
the integril y and spirit of Mahomed Kooli Khan, the prime minister, 
who would not take an oath of allegiance until assured he should 
never be called upon to act against the prince, Tdm^sp Meerza^. 

The same considerations which made Mahmood endeavour to 
conciliate the good opinion of his new subjects, induced him to grant 
every encouragement to the foreigners in Persia. Several European 

• Krusinski’s Memoir, page 259. t Krusinski’s Memoir, page 258. 

Uanway, Vol. II. page 184. 
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nations had, at this period, factories at Isfahan and Bunder Abbas ; 
these were confirmed in all llu'ir privileges, and the Christian 
missionaries were allowed full liberty to perforin publicly the duties 
of their religion. But this fair prospect was soon clouded : and 
the occurrence of events, which excited apprehensions for his own 
safety in the mind of this monarch, banished, in an instant, all 
his plans of good government, and rendered him one of the most 
detestable and cruel tyrants that the page ol’ history bus recorded. 

It will be necessary to take a short view of the events which 
appear to have effected the change in the measures of Mahmoud. 
He had, soon after he took possession of* the capital, and thi' districts 
in its immediate vicinity, detached Aimm-Alltih Khun to reduce Kaz- 
veen. The force sent with this chief, which amounted to six thou- 
sand men*, marched in the depth of winter, when the I'lrw troops 
which the Prince TAmfisp had been able to collect were disjierseil in 
quarters. It conseiiuently met with no resistance ; Kashan, Koom, 
and all the other cities in its route, surrendered, and Kazveen 
followed their example. The joy which tlw; news of this easy cou- 
(juest gave to Mahmood, was checked l)y intelligence which reached 
him at the same moment, that an oflicer j' he had sent with a 
convoy of treasure to Candahar for the purpose ol* raising new hwics 
among the Affghan tribes, had been attacked, defeated, and plun- 
dered, by the governor .I of a petty fortress in Seislan : and he was 
also embarrassed at this period by an embassy from PeU.r the Great 
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• MSS. of Sbaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeeii. 

t Moollah Moosah was the name of this officer. The sum he liad in charge was 
one hundred and fifty thousand tomkns, nearly three hundred tliousand pounds. 

t The name of this governo.' was Meerza Ismail, and the fort was called llandah. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
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of Russia, which had been deputed to Shah Hussein, but addressed 
him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded redress for wrongs 
which, it was pretended, the Russians had sustained from the conduct 
of the Persian government. 

I’hc fact was, the Czar had resolved to take advantage of the con- 
fusions in Persia to extend the commerce of his kingdom, by making 
himself master of the western shores of the Caspian. He had, for 
this purpose, collected an army of thirty thousand of his best 
soldiers, which was joined by some Cossacks and Calmooks at 
Astracan. The injuries which his subjects had sustained from the 
Lesghces at ShAindkee, and from the Khan of Khaurizm, who 
had plundered a caravan of Russians coming from China, wen; 
the pretexts for those preparations. H(‘ went through the form 
of culling upon the ruler of Persia to redress the wrongs of which 
he complained : and, when told by Mahmood that he had no 
power to control either the Usbegs or the Lesghecs*, Peter, who 
commanded his army in person, sailed from the Volga on the 
twenty-ninth of July, and arrived on the coast of Daghestan f on the 


♦ llanway, Vol. II. page 18(5, 7- 

‘I- Wc meet with a full account of the expedition of Peter in the Travels of Mr. P, H. 
Bruce, who accompanied it. The motives which occasioned the Emperor of Russia to 
undertake tliis enterprise, are stated by this writer to have been the desire of avenging 
the insults and wrongs which his subjects, settled on the shores of the Caspian, had 
suffered, particularly in the plunder of Shamakee ; and a desire to succour the King 
of Persia against the Affghans, who offered important cessions in return for the aid 
of tUe Russian monarch. Part of the expedition embarked at Moscow, and falling 
down the river Mhich flows through that city, entered the larger stream of the Occa, at 
the Town of Columnia; and a month after they embarked, they arrived at the City 
of Muni Novogorod, which stands at the conflux of the Occa and the Volga, where 
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fourth of August. His first step was to issue a proclamation, in chap. xvt. 
which he declared that he had no ambitious design of enlarging 
his territories, but only meant to protect his subjocis in their fair 
commerce. lie proce<^dcd along the coast, defeated some chiefs 
by whom he was opposed, and took possession of Dcrbnnd*. He 
confirmed the governor of that town in his charge, but left two 
thousand Russian troops to garrison tin; citadel. After this con- 
quest, the czar returned to Astracan, which he reached in October, 
having signified his intention to prosecute his plans in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing fair season. 

AVhile the Russians threatened the north-western provinces of a Turkii.it 
Persia, that empire was exposed to a still more formidable attack ' ' 
in another quarter, llie Court of Constantinople, us soon as it 
heard of the situation into which Persia was thrown by the Aflghan 
invasion, hastened to take advantage of its fallen condition. A 

the whole of the army de^^tined for IVisia was asKcmbled. I'lom iliey proceeded 

down the Volga to the ('aspian, and, after a short and piosperous voyage, tliirty-lhr< <‘ 
thousand infantry were landed in the province of Daghestan, where they were soon 
joined by a considerable body of cavalry that had niaiched by land from Aslraeaii. 

♦ The following account is given of this place by Mr. Driice : 

The City of Derbent, in the province ofSIiirwan, lies in 41'^ !f\' north latitude, 
and is situated on the shore of the C-a.spian : the walls are carried into ten (eet dt plli 
of water, to prevent any one’s passing that way : its lengtli, from east to west, is neatly 
‘‘ five wersts; but its breadth is not proportionable. It is not only the frontiei ot 
<< Persia, lying on its utmost eonfiiies on this side, but may, with great propriety, 
be called the gate of it, reacliiiig from the mountain into the sea. The city u 
divided into three distinct quarters ; the castle, situated upon tlie top of the inoiin- 
tain, had always a strong Persian garrison. The second, and principal, reaches from 
<< the foot of the mountain to the lower town, which makes the third, and leacln s to 
the sea sidCi”— P. H. 1 raids, page Cbl. 
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CHAP. XVI. large army was assembled on the frontier, which was already on its 
march to Hamadan, when all sense of alarm at foreign enemies was 
banished from the mind of Mahmood, by an occurrence which more 
immediately threatened the destruction of his power. 

The inhabitants of Kazveen are chiefly descended from those 
Turkish tribes which have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
in the vicinity of that city. They almost all either cultivate the soil, 
or employ themselves in carrying on commerce with the shores 
of the Caspian. These habits of life render them hardy and robust ; 
and they are remarkable for having preserved the rude and ungo- 
vernable spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, Kaz- 
veen has always boasted one of a very extraordinary nature. It 
may be termed a right of insurrection*, which they resort to in 
cases of violence and oppression. The lower orders act, on these 
occasions, under the direction of their magistrates, who seldom pro- 
ceed to this extremity except when they have no hope of relief from 
any other proceeding. I’hey could expect no redress, by any appli- 
cation to Mahmood, from tlu? cruelty and iiyusticc of those he had 
appointed to rule them ; and, independent of the oppression they 
suffered, their religion and prejudices led them to regard the Affghans 
Tlic inhabit- with peculiar horrorf. In consequence of these feelings, the magis- 
vee« rloi'r tralcs of Kazvecn met secretly ; and on the evening of the eighth 
A. n. UM. of January, the signal for a Lootee B^zfir, or “ general insurrection,” 
was given. The Affghans were at once attacked in every quarter. 

* .They tvr™ Lootee B&z&r, which literally signifies “ plundering the bazars, 
« or shops;” but it implies no more than a general rising of the inhabitants. This 
ancient usage is still preserved, and will be noticed hereafter. 

f MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hfizeen. 
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Ain4n-ail^lh hastened to the Myddn, or « great square,” in front chap. xvi. 
of the palace, where he found most of liis troops assembled ; and, 
though wounded at an early ()criod, he made every ettbrt that 
a brave soldier could to subdue this tumult: but he was over- Ami (ivrr- 
powered by numbers, and compelled to take shelter in the palace ; A%"«nl' * 
from whence he with dithculty efl'octe.d his csciipe by a ])rivatc 
road that led to one of the principal gates. I’hc loss of the Affghans 
on this occasion was about two thousand men, besides all tlieir 
property. They were forced instantly to retreat to Isfahan; and 
they suffered so severely on the march from the inclemency of 
the season, that not more than half of* this corps reached that 
capital. 

Ashrad', who had accompanied Am4n-hlldh on this expedi- Ai»lirAflr prt)- 

• 1 ' 1 • 1 1 11^ tu t'llll- 

tion, separated from hiiti on the retreat, and proce(5ded to Can- duiiar. 
dahar with three hundred men. He apf>cars to have anticipated 
the downfall of Mahmood : for the example of Kazveen had been 
followed by Klionsdr*, and several other towns; and the dispirited 
Affghans retired to Isfahan from every quarter, where their prince 
received them with a sullen gloom, that foreboded the dreadful 
means he contemplated to avert those dangers by which he saw 
himself surrounded. 

The Affghan prince was certainly, at this moment, in a critical Mnliinoofi 

ill tt (iithJki 

situation. Ilis army was reduced to about fifteen thousand men. nuuuiion. 
With this small force he had to maintain himself in a great king- 


• This beautiful town, which lies about ninety-two miles to the north-east of 
Isfahan, is still in a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well-watered 
valley, which is six miles long and three broad, and is almost entirely covered 
with gardens. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Mawacrt'# 
the PerHian 
nobles and 
their male 
children. 


doin, by the inhabitants of which he and his people were detested, 
not only on account of the ravages they had committed, but from 
tlie difference of their language, their manners, and their religion. 
When the reputation of his arms was at the highest, these 
alarming considerations had operated with great force upon his 
mind, and had rendered him wavering and undecided even in 
the moment of victory : now that he saw his bravest troops dis- 
heartened, and his enemies elated with triumph, he appears to have 
become distracted with apprehension. The male population of 
Isfahan and its suburbs alone, was still in a proportion of more than 
twenty to one to the Affghans. The probable revolt of the capital 
seemed the most immediate danger, and Mahmood resolved to re- 
move it by measures which could only have occurred to a mind that 
was as cowardly as it was cruel and savage. 

On the day of Amdn-hll^th's return, all the Persian ministers and 
principal lords, except one or two*, were invited to a feast. About 
three hundred came ; and the moment they arrived, the signal was 
given for their massacre-f : not one escaped : and the tyrant was so 
relentless, that he even refused mercy to a youth of twelve years of 
age, the son of the "Waly of Georgia, who had fled for protection to 
one of the principal Affghan chiefs, by w'hom he had been adopted. 
The bodies of all these nobles were exposed on the grand square 
before the palace, that the inhabitants might see and tremble. But a 

The prime minister, Mahomed Kooli Khan, was spared, because his brother had 
assisted the Affghans at Kazveen ; and Lootf Aly Khan was not put to death on this 
occasion. 

t This dreadful massacre took place on the twenty-fifth of January, 1783.—- 
Krcsinski’s Memoir, page 863. 
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more horrid tragedy was yet to be acted. It is the characteristic of chap. xvr. 
guilt to seek safety in greater crime. It was tliought, that sons might 
hereafter desire to revenge the blood of their fathers ; and the day 
after this massacre, the male children of the nobles that had been 
slain, amounting to upwards of two hundred, were led from their 
schools, to a field in the vicinity of the city, where they were all 
inhumanly slaughtered. Mahmood pretended that the nobles had 
conspired against his life ; but his real design of reducing the number 
of his enemies by extirpation was soon developed*. He had taken 
three thousand of the guards of Shah Hussein into pay : he directed 
that these men should be peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark of 
favour, he commanded that a dinner should be dressed for them in 
one of the squares of the palace. The moment they were seated a Mhmuck of 
party of Affghans fell upon them, and not one was spared ‘f. But ftiiiid of tli« 
this bloody act proved only the commencement of the horrid ““*"**' 
scene. An order was issued to the Affghans to put to death every a Kenrrxi 

_ , _ , , 1 • 1 • ^ 1 /• L wrder Ui |nil to 

Persian who had ever been in the service jgi the former govcrnineiUi l fl(‘utli rvvry 
and this climax of cruelty effected what the tyrant desired, the 
depopulation of the city; which was left, after fifteen days, (the period vwnmeili!^ 
this massacre lasted,) with a very small proportion of males of a 
mature age, and even those were obliged to fly, in consequence of a 
proclamation, which stated, that all were to depart from the capi- 
tal, except a body of Persian youth, whom Mahmood proposed to 
train in the habits and usages of his own nation. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan were chiefly tradesmen and manufac- 
turers, and that city had long been the residence of a luxurious and 

• Krutintkt’s Memoir, page 264. t Krusinski’s Memoir, page 264. 

X Hanway, VoU page 190. 

VOL. II. •' 
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CHAP. XVI. effeminate court. Its men have always been accounted the most un- 
warlike in Persia ; but it must have been that accumulation of 
miseries which they endured, that reduced them to the wretched and 
degraded state of mind in which they appeared during these scenes 
of blood and horror. It was common, we are told, to see an Affghan 
leading three and four Persians to execution : and though death was 
certain, such was the cowardly despondency of the whole population, 
that not one example occurred of the victims even struggling with 
their fate*. Mahmood, at this period, threw off the mask of mpde- 
A general ration and justice he had before put on. All ranks were pillaged : 

* nor did the factories of foreign nations escape ; both the English and 

Dutch suffered, but particularly the latter, who had amassed a large, 
sum by selling sugar during the distresses of the siege, at an exorbi- 
tant rate-f*. Mahmood forced them to reveal where their treasures 
were concealed, and took from them to an amount of four hundred 
thousand crowns. The Indians settled at Isfahan were also plun- 
dered ; and the Armeniaqi were not only forced to pay another con- 
tribution, but several of their chief magistrates were put to death. 

Relieved, by the adoption of these dreadful measures, from his 
fears regarding the inhabitants of Isfahan, Mahmood proceeded to 
reduce the country in its neighbourhood. The brave inhabitants of 
Bin-i.rHimii Ben-Isfahan still resisted his arms ; and that village, after a gallant 
' ** ** * defence, made an honourable capitulation, which was guaranteed 

by the principal Affghan chiefs. Mahmood, wdio feared openly to 
violate such a comjikct, employed secret agents to betray them into 
' a sedition, that might justify him in satiating his vengeance upon 
those who had murdered his relations. But the honest peasants, who 


• Hanway, Vol. II. page I 90 . 


t Hanway, ¥ol. II. page 192 . 
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M’crc as sincere in their allegiance after they had surrendered, as they chap. xvr. 

had been before in their hostility, seized his agents, and sent them 

bound into Isfahan. The prince was so pleased with tliis act, that 

he forgave all they had done : and some months afterwards they 

repaid the confidence that was placed in them, by seizing Lootf 

Aly Khan; who, when he fled from court, look shelter in their a. 0.17*3. 

A. n. iiafl. 

village. 

An effort was made by Mahinood to rcpcoplc Isfahan; and Anntt«npti.> 

rrpfopii* hfn- 

some Kurdish tribes were invited to occupy the vacaitt houses ofiwn. 
that wretched capital. As they were Soonces, it was ex])cetcd that 
a similarity of religion would render them more attached to the 
Aftghan government than the other inhabitants of Persia *. Many 
of these Kurds were also taken into the army, ohieh re(|uired 
recruits, as but few soldiers had come IVoin Candahar ; from whence, 
howcv(‘r, all the families of the Afl’ghans in Persia had been brought 
by the policy of Malimood ; who found, before he adople<l this 
measure, that desertions were so fre(|ucnl, as to threaten a serious 
diminution of his small numbers. Aided by his new levies, Mali- 

(llkcM HIMIIf 

mood succeeded in making himself master of some of the principal cnui. m imk. 
cities in Irakf ; in almost all of which a part of the inhabitants were 
massacred, from the same considerations that had led to the horrid 
scenes at Isfahan. 

Nasscr-hllah, who had joined Mahmood at Kerman, when he first 

^ itubducK evfry 

entered Persia, had been employed to contiuer the province of Pars, town in FiirH 

fxcfpt Shiran. 

♦ Krusinski s Memoir, page 268 . 

+ Among these were Goolpaigfin, Khonsar, and Kaahan. The two latter citict* 
had been surrendered to Aroan-ullili, but threw off the yoke tthe.i that < t.itr hu* 
driven out of Kazvccn. 
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CHAP. XVI. and had succeeded in subduing almost every town in that province, 
except the capital, Shiraz ; in an attack of which he was mortally 

Hi» death wounded. His death, which happened a few days afterwards, was 

nmci regret- more regTcttcd by the Parsces, or Gucbers, than it was by the 
Affghans, Persians, and Armenians. His own degraded race had 
found themselves exalted by the character of their chief*. The 
Aflghans admired his valour and experience as a soldier ; and both 
the Persians and Armenians lost, by his fall, a generous and humane 

I he iiie» per- protcctor. The rites performed at his funeral display the barbarous 

fornuMJ lit iiiti 

(uiicriii. character of those he commanded. His army marched with solemn 
silence round his body. They then made his slaves and prisoners do 
the .same, and put them all to death at his feet-j". They also slew the 
finest of his horses, whose flesh was dressed, and divided among the 
soldiers, as a funeral feast. Mahmood mourned his brave general 
with a sincere grief. He erected a monument to his memory ; and 
although Nasser-AllAh was a Parsec, and two priests of that religion 
were employed to keep alive a sacred fire where his body was placed, 
the Mahoincdan Aflghans reverenced his remains as those of a 
saint|.. 

Thcrommand 'I’lic cominaud of tlic troops in Pars was given to Zubberdust 

is pivtMi to ^ 

Zubberdust Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had risen, by his courage and 
conduct, to the highest rank in the Affghan army. Soon after 
his arrival before Shiraz, a younger brother of AbdflllA, the Waly of 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 274. 

t Krusinski affirms that this is the usage among the Affghans. In this he is, I 
believe, mistaken. That race may, like the Tartars or Persians, put to death a number 
of their enemies, to revenge the blood of a chief slain in battle, but not as a funeral 
ceremony. t Hanway, Vol. II. page 208. 
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Arabia, endeavoured to throw a large convoy of provisions into the 
city. He was attacked, and defetited : but this gallant chief, who 
was in every respect the opposite of his brother, died bravely in the 
attempt to effect an object, which would, had he succeeded, have 
compelled the Affghans to retire from Fars. The (iovernor of 
Shiraz, seeing no further prospect of relief, desired to capitulate : but, 
unfortunately, as the terms were adjusting, the principal posts were 
abandoned. This the Afghans perceived, and suddenly breaking up 
the conference, made a general assault; and before the Persians 
could recover from their surprise, the city was taken*, and great 
numbers were slain ; but the sword did not destroy so many as had 
before perished from famine; and the Affghans revenged the iidial)il- 
ants upon some of those, whose avarice had incrcas<'d their misery. 
We are told of the fate of one person, in whose house an imuu'use 
quantity of grain was found. A stake was fixed in the centre of his 
granary, to which he was bound, and left to perish from hunger, 
amidst that abundance which he had refused to share with his fellow 
citizens •f”. 

Zubberdust Khan detached a corps to reduce Jlunder-Alibas, 
which had been attacked the year before, by a body of five thousand 
men, from the neighbouring province of Baloochistan, who had 
expected to meet with great wealth at this celebrated seaport. 
They made themselves masters of the town, but were repulsed with 
loss from the European factories. The detachment from the Airghau 
army had no better fortune. The Persian inhabitants fled at its 
approach ; but the Europeans showed so resokite a countenance. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Wild IllttukA 
nnd (IfiVnitK w 
btniy of Ar«- 

bitiiiH. 


Ahh;ui 1 (s nixl 
htkea I hr (.’ity 
!>} SJnru/-, 

A. I) 

A. II. 


I lies « 
t 01 p»l to If” 
(birr ibiiidi 
Alditis. 


• Shiraz was taken on the thirteenth of April, 1724, after a blockade of cigbi 
months. — Krusinski’s Memoir, page 276. t Krusinski’s Memoir, page 277. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


A. T). 1724. 
A. II. line. 
Maliinood 
iiiurchesi 

Koli- 

grcloo. 


iinsnr< 

iui. 


that the cliicf by whom this corps was commanded feared to attack 
them*. Tlie expedition ended in his accepting a small supply of 
provisions ; and he returned with a force greatly reduced in num- 
bers by the unhealthiness of the climate. 

Mahmood, encouraged by the reduction of Shiraz, had collected 
an army of thirty thousand men, with which he marched against 
Kohgeeloo, a country situated about three degrees to the southward 
of Isfahan : but he was so harasse d by the tribes of Arabs who 
inhabit some of the neighbouring districts, and his troops suffered 
.so much from the great diflercnce of climate which they experienced 
Avhen they descended into the plains near the sea coast, that he was 
compelled to retreat without effecting his object. Wc may judge 
how sensible he was of the disgrace he had incurred by the failure of 
this ill-judged expedition, when informed, that he entered his capital 
at night, and in a private manner. 

It has been before stated, that the Afighan prince had recruited 
his army by enrolling a number of Kurds in his ranks, but he con- 
tinued to look with anxiety for reinforcements from Candahar. This 
long expected party at length arrived -f-, but their numbers were few. 
A report had been spread among the inhabitants of his native pro- 
vince that he httd become avaricious, that he neglected his bravest 
soldiers, and that he had not only adopted the manners of the 
Persians, but was secretly inclined to the heresy of that nation. 
These sentiments had become very general in his army ; and they 


' * Krusinski’s Mem^, page 277. 

+ Tlie mother of Mahmood arrived with this caravan : and the Persians, accustomed 
to royal state, were astonished to see the mother of their sovereign riding astride on a 
camel through the streets of Isfahan. 
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were increased into niulinous clamour by llic lailure of an allack t ii vr. \\ \. 
that he made upon the City of Yczd ; from u hicli lu; was repulsed 
with great loss. To add to his embarrassment, the two principal 
Affghan chiefs, Ashr^ff and AmAn-hlirih, were known to l)e discon- 


tented. Mahmood had been forced by the soldiers to recall the Ai..i.i..n.»i » 
former*, (who had, after the insurrection at Ivazvcn, [n-oeivded to 
Candahar,) and to declare him his successor. 'J’hc latter j- had also c 


* When Mahmood first ascended the throne of the degraded Hussein, he was 
thrown into consternation by the desertion of his cousin Aslnfill*. I’liis youlli was the 
son of Meer Abdulla, whom Mahmood had slain, and hud always b(*en an ohjt^ei of 
jealousy to that ruler; but his life was defended by the attnehmenl oflhe Alfglmns, and 
the new inonarcli of Persia feared lo provoke the resentment of hi.s own tribe. He 
thought, at one period, timt he hud found an opportunity ofaeet inplishing tin* ohjeet 
of ruining Ashraff without risk to himself. The post whieh that youth defended was 
forced by Tunuisp Meerza, when that prince elTeeted his c.seap(‘ fioin Isfahan. On 
this occurrence he assembled all llie Afi'ghan eliiefs, and endeavoured to rouse their iu- 
dignatiou against a commander, whom he re|)rehente<i as having, hy his eowardiee and 
bad conduct, exposed ibein to all tbc fatigues and dangers of a long and prolraeli’d 
siege. Ashr^ff repelled the charge with that freedom whi< h the usages ol his nation 
permitted, and showed that his post had been so weakened, that it was impossible he 
could resist the superior numbers hy whom he was attacked. It was established, by 
undeniable evidence, that be had done all that valour could lo prevent tin* piiriee\ 
escape, and that those only were to blame ubo bad depiived him of the means of suc- 
cess, by detaching the men under his command lo olliir f|uartcrs. He* was accjuitted 
by the unanii]M||||voice of the assembled chiefs; and Malimood bad the moriifi(‘atiorj 
to find his ill-jSi^d attack had increased tbc reputation and [lopulaiity of him whom 
he desired to ruin. — KrusinskTs Memoir. 

t Amau-ullkirs professed cause of discontent was personal disappointment. It 
is generally believed that Mahmood bad promised to share all bis corKjUcsis with 
this ambitious and able chief, to whose valour and judgment be had been greatly 
indebted for his success. 
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1th usrt^p 
d (‘scribed. 


CHAP. XVI. left him to return to his native country ; and though a reconciliation 
had taken place, it was not sincere. So situated, he could repose no 
confidence in his army, and it became every day more evident that 
he had as much to dread from his own tribe, as from his enemies. 
Malimood has The mind of Mahmood proved unequal to the great difficulties 
, with which he was at this period assailed ; and after his return from 
A. II. 1137. unsuccessful expedition to Yezd, he had recourse to an expedient 
for the recovery of his affairs, which displayed the weakest supersti- 
tion, if it was not, as many believed it to be, the effect of mental 
derangement*. The usage of TApAssfl, or abstraction of the soul from 
the contemplation of all sublunary objects till it becomes absorbed in 
the Divinity, has spread from India over all the nations of Asia: and 
the Persian Sooffee, the Mahomedan Faquir, and Hindoo Joghce, or 
SunnAsec, vie with each other in efforts to subdue nature by rigid 
austerities. It is the habit of these ascetics to remain for days almost 
without food -f-, with their minds fixed upon one object, pronouncing 
the mysterious name of God, till they become inspired, or rather, till 
they mistake the wanderings of imagination, which are the conse- 
quence of their corporeal sufferings, for heavenly inspirations. This 
superstition is common with the Affghans ; and their distracted 
sovereign had now recourse to it, in the hope that he might ob- 
tain divine aid, to extricate him from the dangers with which he 
saw himself surrounded. He chose a dark subterrai]|Ms vault for 
this extraordinary penance; and, during fourteen o^Bfteen days 
that he remained there, he took hardly any sustenance. When he 


* Krusiiiski’s Memoir, page 290. 

t A small portion of dry bread and water is sometimes allowed to the person 
performing Tfip^ss^. 
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came again into the light his countenance was shrunk and pale, < iiai*. xvi. 
his body emaciated, and the wild stare of his eyes gave reason 
to conclude, that his mind, if before sane, had not been able to “ft" i*"- 

Ttt|)rt9»A. 

stand the severe trial to which it had been exposed. He appears to 
have been reduced to the lowest state of nervous weakness, and 
became so restless and suspicious, that he started at the approach of 
his best friends, evidently thinking every mart who came near him 
meant to take his life *. While in this miserable and wretched slate, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Suffec^ Meerza, the ekh'sl son ol' 

Shah Hussein, had escaped from Isfahan : and, Ixifoie this report was 
discovered to be false, he had issued a fatal mandate for the dcstruc- Mawm ..i 
tion of all the males of the ro3'al family of Persia, except Shall ,,1 ttw loyai 
Hussein. These victims were assembled in one of the courts of the A!'n ,72', 
palace; and the tyrant, attended by two or three favourites, com- ^ 
menced, with his own sabre, the horrid massacre. A Persian anthor'|- 
informs us, that thirty-nine princes of the blood w('rc murdered upon 
this dreadful occasion. Their numbers are said, by European writers, 
to have been much greater : and one | of these relates, that among 
them were two of the youngest sons of Hussein, who fled to their 
father for protection. He sheltered them in his arms ; but Mahmood 
advanced, with fury demanded their blood, and struck at one of 
them Avilh his dagger. The arm of Hussein received the wound; 
and the Affghan prince, ravage as he was, could not but shrink 
with horror ait seeing the blood of a monarch whom he had been 
accustomed to behold and treat with reverence. This occurrence, 
it is said 11, checked his rage, and he spared the children. 


* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 290. 
X Krusinski’s Memoir, page 29I. 


+ Sliaikh Malioniod Aly H&zecn. 
II Kru-.iiibki’s Memoir, page 291. 
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CHAP. XVI. Tlic eftect which this last act of Mahmood had upon his own 
mind was shocking. His reason was completely unsettled, and he 

Mtthroood be- ^ . 

comcB insane. became outrageously mad*. The AfFghan and Persian physicians 
tried in vain to restore him : resort was even had to the Armenian 
clergy •f, and their prayers were offered upon the head of the royal 
* maniac ; but the malady increased : and as the Affghans were threat- 
ened by an attack of the Persian prince, TdmAsp, they elected 

Dentil of AshrfiffJ to be their ruler, before Mahmood expired. It is asserted, 

MHlimood. 

that the miserable fcxistence of that prince was shortened by ^ few 
hours II, that his successor might enjoy the satisfaction of having 
slain the murderer of his father: but other and more probable 
accounts say, that Mahmood died in a state of the most dreadful 
insanity: and we are informed by one author §, that his mother, 

* Shaikh Mahomed Aly }I&zeen states, ^^hat he went mad, and not only tore off his 
own flesh, but ate it. 

+ There can be no ground whatever to doubt this fact. Hanway mentions it, as 
well as the respectable author whom I have generally followed in’ this part of the 
history, who details the particulars of this extraordinary ceremony.-«-KRusiNSKi’s 
Memoir j page 150. 

Voltaire, when noticing this fact, and some others equally true, entitles them 
Persian Tales^, circulated by Monks but the bigoted philosopher evidently discredits 
them for no other reason than because they were narrated by monks. 

J This prince mounted the throne the twenty-second of April, 1725. 

II Krusinski states, that Ashr^iff w^ould not allows himself to be placed upon the 
throne till the head of Mahmood w'as brought to him ; and that he ordered several of 
the ministers, and some of the most attached followers of that prince, to be put to 
death. — Kkusinski’s Memoir, page 290. 

§ MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen. 


» Voltaire's Works, Vol. VIII. page 573. 
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when she saw that his situation was hopeless, directed that he should chap. xvi. 
be smothered, that his sufferings might cease. 

A great conquest had, perhaps, never been effected with less h» chumrter 
means than those possessed by Mahmood ; and this fact might 
lead to a conclusion, that all deficiencies were supplied by the 
energy and greatness of his mind : but this prince, who had early 
repaired the disadvantages of a bad frame of body by exercise 
and temperance, had no more than the common qualities of a 
chief of a savage tribe. He possessed personal courage, and was 

active and vigilant. He is said to have taken . {wide in being a 

strict observer of his w'ord when that was pledged : but he a[>pears to 
have combined in his character the most consummate deceit with the 
most ferocious barbarity. The empire of the Suffavean kings, when 
he attacked it, was like a vast fabric tottering to its fall. It was over- 
thrown by the deplorable weakness of its sovereign ; the baseness of 
a superstitious and corrupt court ; the effeminacy and treachery of 
disaffected nobles; and the cowardice of an unwarlike and dis- 
contented people. We find the chief, at whose slight touch this 

immense structure fell to the ground, trembling at his own success, 
and alarmed at the magnitude o£ the ruins by which he saw him- 
self surrounded : and though we discover, when he first ascended 
the throne of Persia, a gleam of that greatness which almost justifies 
conquest, as it brings happiness to those it has subdued ; his conduct, 
on this occasion, appears to have been only an artful expedient to 
lull into security his intended victims ; or, at the best, a weak effort 
of virtue, in which he had not the fortitude to |>crseverc. The means 
which he latterly adopted to secure himself on the throne he had 
seized, are perhaps tlie most horrid recorded in history, and liave 
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CHAP. XVI. justly consigned his memory to universal execration. Dreadful as 
are the ravages and massacres of all conquerors, they are often, in 
a slight degree, palliated by generous and great actions : and we 
view with astonishment, if not with admiration, the red track of a 


AblirdH' suc- 
ceeds Mnh- 
iiiood. 


TAm^sp as- 
sumes the 
name and 
state of a 
king. 


Chenghiz Khan, or a Timour : but we must turn, with an unmixed 
feeling of horror and disgust, from a series of bloody massacres 
committed to quiet the fears of a savage ruler, who knew no way of 
preserving himself in that power which he had obtained by violence, 
except by the destruction of those who had submitted to his authority. 
But if the deep crimes of the Persian court were punished by the 
visitation of such an enemy, the dreadful close of Mahmood’s life 
exhibits a scene as terrible as retributive justice could exact. He 
died under the most excruciatitig tortures of mind and body, in the 
prime of his youth, and the commencement of his reign : for he had 
hardly attained his twenty-seventh year, and had only enjoyed the 
throne of Persia for the short period of three years. 

Mahmood was succeeded by his cousin, Ashr4ff, the son of 
Meer AbdCillah, and nephew of Mecr Vais. But, before we relate 
the events of this prince’s reign, it will be useful to take a view 
of the condition of Persia, and of the designs against that 
kingdom which were cherished, at this period, by the courts 
of Constantinople and Petorsburgh. 

TAin^sp, the son of Sultan Hussein, had, from the day of his 
father’s imprisonment, assumed the name and state of a king : but 
his efforts to regain the crown of his ancestors were weak and in- 
efficient. He succeeded in exciting the ruler of Kaket* to attack 


• This province lies about, half a degree to the N.E. ofTeflis, tlie capital of Georgia. 
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VAcl^ngS.h*, the disobedient Waly of Georgia; but the success of chap. xvi. 
this enterprise hud only aided the Turkish government in their 
design upon that province, which they seized, while Ghilun, and 
the Town of Baku, left e(|ually defenceless, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The Pei-sian prince had endeavoured, at ditfereul 
periods, to negotiate with both the Turkish and Russian courls. 

His ambassador to Constantinople had been slopped at Karsf ; 
but Ismail Beg, the envoy whom he sent to Pelersburgh, had 
reache<l that capital, and was with the Czar when Baku surren- 
dered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, by which 
it was stipulated:]:, that the Phiiperor of Russia should ('xpcl the " 

Aflghans, and establish Ttimasp upon the throne of* Persia : in 
return for which service, tiie Persian jnince agreed to c(ul(‘, in 
perpetuity, to the Russian monarch the towns of Derbund and 
Baku, with the provinces of Daghcstanl], Shirwan, Cihilan, TVlazen- 
deran, and Asterabad. There were some subordinate articles of 
this treaty relative to the supply of the Russian army while acting in 
Persia, and the future extension of the commerce between the two 
nations. 

While these negotiations were carrying on at Pelersburgh, the Ti.r T..ti.s 
'Purks were actively employed in extending their coiupicsts. Ail 
Kurdistan had acknowledged their authority ; and lh«^ fall of 

* Klaproth calls this prince Wachtang the Fifth. He fled first to the Turkish tci- 
ritories, and afterwards took shelter in those of Russia. 

t According to an historian of Turkey, he afterwards made his way to Constan- 
tinople; but that court refused to receive him as an envoy; and when he made his 
proposals like a petitioner, they were rejected. — Hawkins’ Ottoman Empire, \ ol. IV 
page 272. + Hanway, Vol. II. page 20.'?. || Klaproth, p. l'»s. 
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CHAP. XVI. Eriv^iii, Khooe*, Nukshevan, and Maragha, n>adc them masters 
of the whole of Armenia, and great part of Aderbiian. The brave 
posed by the inhabitants of Tabreez, who are of the same class as those of Kaz- 

inhabitants of 

Tnbrecs. vecii, tliough part of their city was in ruins from an earthquake, 
disdained to submit-f* to a foe, who, from the rancour of religious 
bigotry, and the intoxication of success, committed the most cruel 
ravages wherever they subdued ; and the Pdchd of Van, who com- 
manded an army of twenty-four thousand Turks, was astonished 
to find himself opposed by the inhabitants of a city which had 
neither walls nor cannon to defend it. He ordered a general storm, 
and his army obtained possession of one quarter of the town : 
but the inhabitants, nowise intimidated by this success, barricaded 
all the other streets ; and not only succeeded in separating the 
body of Turks, who had entered the town, from the main armv. 
but cut the whole of the former, who were four thousand in number, 
to piecesij:. The Turkish leader, irritated at this loss, made several 
attacks, but with no better success than the first ; and he was at last 
And rompei- Compelled to make a precipitate retreat, leaving many stragglers, and 

led to retreat. , . . , , , , , « 

his sick and wounded, to the fury of an enraged people, by whom 


* “ This city is twenty-two fursungs from Tabreez. It is the capital of a rich and 
“ extensive district, and the emporium of a considerable trade carried on between 
“ Turkey and Persia. It contains, according to Captain Sutherland, a population of 
“ twenty-five thousand souls; and is situated on a plain, famous for a battle fought 
“ in 1614 between Shah Ismail and Selim the First. There is no town in Persia better 
“ built, or more beautiful, than Khooe : the walls are in good repair; the streets are 
" regular, shaded with avenues of trees ; and the ceilings of many of the bouses are 
“ painted with infinite taste.”— Kin nier’s Memoir, page 154. 

t MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. J Hanway, Vol. II. page 213. 
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they were all massacred ♦. The moment the Turks heard of this (niAr. xvi. 
act of cruelty, they retaliated upon the inhabitants of the defence- 
less villages in Aderbijan. The citizens of Tabreez Imstcned to the 
relief of their countrymen ; and the PAchA, confident of victory in 
the field, met them with eight thousand men : he was, however, com- ’I'ht'Tmks nil' 

^ nmiiii tUdenlcil 

pletely defeated ; and, after losing nearly the whole of his detach- M nil great lotiJ*. 
ment, fied to Khooe. 

The Court of Constantinople, when they learnt thest; oecur- 
rences, sent an army of fifty thousand men against Tabreez : the 
brave inhabitants of which, tlie moment they heard of its approach, 
removed a great number of their women and children into ihw 
mountains of Ghilan, and prepared for an obstinate defence. Their 
imprudent ardour led them to meet their numerous enemies in the 
field : but though they had courage, they hud no order. The supe- 
rior discipline of their enemies [)revailed, after a long and bloody 
battle, over their valour, and they fled in confusion into their city. Ti.e Pcr^mim 
The Turks pursued, and anticipated a complete victory ; but they nflrr nii ubtiti 

* little Imlllr. 

found every street defended ; and it was not till after an action, 
almost incessantly continued for four days and nights, that the 
besieged would consent to capitulatef. When, however, they saw 
that further resistance was vain, and that there was no hope of relief, a.ii. ns?, 
they agreed to surrender, on condition of being permitted to retire r., !,«•«, hm.i 
to Ardebil. The terms required were readily granted : “ and these ,1^.,, 

“ brave men,'’ to use the words of a cotemporary author j., “ taking ' 

• MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Ilazeen. 

+ Turkish historian, state, that there rrere twenty tbonsanil men ntorchetl out. 

Tlte Petsion. «.y only Sye. J Shaikh Mahumed Aly Iltoen. 
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CHAP. XVI. “ those of their families who remained in one hand, and their swords 
« in the other, retreated, with a sullen pride, through the ranks of an 
“ admiring enemy. Persian history/' observes the same writer, “ af- 
“ fords no instance of superior valour to that displayed by the citizens 
“ of Tabreez on this memorable occasion.” Nearly thirty thousand 
men had fallen in the siege ; and they left to their conquerors a city 
without one inhabitant, which had been gained by the loss of more 
than twenty thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Turkish army, 
and sonic of their most distinguished leaders*: among the latter 
were the Pachfis of Ourfa and Caramania. 

"J'lic Turks The City of Gunjah, which had before successfully resisted the 

make further 

lonciuists. Turks, was taken this year, and a force •!•, which had succeeded 

A. D. 1725, 

A. II. 1137. in subduing the country of Kermanshah, was advanced within a 
few marches of Isfahan, when it was compelled to retire to defend 
the territories of Bagdad, which were suddenly invaded by the Waly 
of Laristan J. 

These events took place in the latter years of the reign of 
Mahmood: but so little consideration appears to have been given 

* Ilanway, Vol. II. page 23(5. 

i" Ahmed, the P&chh of Bagdad, commanded this force. 

X “ The small province of Laristan extends along the northern shore of the Gulf, 

“ from the fifty-fifth degree of cast longitude to the fifty-eighth. It has Pars to the 

“ north-west, and Kerman to the north-east. This is the poorest and least productive 

“.province in Persia. It is diversified with plains and mountains, which extend to the 

♦ 

, “ sea. The country is so arid, and so destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not 

“ for the periodica! rains, which fill the cisterns of the natives, and enable them to 
•' cultivate the date tree, together with a small quantity of wheat and barley, it would 
“ be quite uninhabitable.”-^ Kin nier’s Memoir, page 81. 
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either to the power of that [)rince, or to ihe preicnsions of Sliali cjiai* * * § . xvi. 
T4m4sp, that a partition treaty* of some of the finest provinces 
of Persia was actually concluded between the Emperors of Russia a.u. naa! 
and Constantinople-f. This engagement, wc are told, was brought 
about through the mediation of the French ambassador^ at the 
Porte. The occurrence of some extraordinary events prevented ils roiiriii oi 

Connianti- 

ever being carried into execution ; but ils stipulations nevertheless iH.|.ir hmii 

• Uussiiu. 

merit the most serious consideration, as they show the nature ol 
the ambitious projects of both states at a period when circumstances 
so completely favoured their execution ||. 'I’he boundaries of ihc 
Russian provinces in Persia were fixed by a line which gave that stale siipiiiiitionniif 

,,,,,, lilt tmiiy. 

all the provinces on the Caspian, from the country of the 1 urkomans 
to the conflux of the rivers Kur^ and Araxes. 'I’lu' possessions of 
Turkey were bounded by a line which commenced at the latter point, 

■ and stretching to within three miles of Ardcbil, went by 'labrec/, to 
Hamadan, and from thence to Kermanshah ; all of which towns, and 


the whole of the provinces between the line and the 'J’urkish frontier. 


* Peace between Russia and ttie Porte liad been concluded a year beloie llii> 
partition treaty was settled. t Hanway, Vol. II. page '217, ^ 

J Marquesb Bannac, the French ambassador at tlie I’orle, had tlie merit of ne^tiai- 
ing this treaty between the courts of Peicrsburgli and Constantinople. 

11 This treaty was signed on tl.e cigl.th of .luly 1725, and ratified by boll, sove- 
reigns.— Hanway, Vol. II. page 218. 

§ Hawkins, in his History of the Ottoman Empire, states, tl.at tins treaty contained 
six articles. In the preamble, the cession made by Tamksp to Russia of the province, 
on the shores of the Caspian was recognised : the limits between Turkey and Russia 
were fixed by a line drawn at sixty-six miles distance from the ('asp.au at Dkghe.lau, 
passing at a like distance from Herhund, and ending at the confluence of the Kur and 
Araxes.— Hawkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. page 277. 
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»;iiAp. XVI. were to be alienated from Persia, and taken possession of by the 
Emperor of Constantinople. These provinces were mutually 
•ruaranteed to each other by the contracting parties; and it 
was stipulated, that if Tdm^sp agreed to the terms, he should 
receive such aid as would enable him to establish his power over 
the other jwovinccs of Persia : if he refused his assent, they deter- 
mined to seize the countries specified, and to provide for the future 
tranquillity of Persia, by elevating the person they might deem 
most deserving of it to the throne of that kingdom*: but it was 
agreed that they should, on no occasion, listen to any overtures 
i’rom Mahmood, as they appear to have deemed the establishment 
t)f the Affghans in Persia irrcconcileable with the projects they 
had formed ‘f-. 

A.D. i7?5. When Ashrfiff became their sovereign, the Affghans were con- 
fident that his temper, activity, and valour, would enable them 
IhroneoTivi! lo ovcrcoiiK^ all tlicir enemies. His first measures, however, 
Ma, put several [jp (Ircadcd tlic leudcrs of his own tribe more than the 

to dealii. Persians ; and by putting to death the good and generous Almds, 
the coumuiiKler of the guards of Mahmood, on account of his attach- 
meqj^ to that prince and the ambitious AmAn-fill4h, and several other 
chiefs, whose only crime was joining in a confederacy to raise him to 
the throne before his predecessor expired, he plainly showed J that 
he was indifferent what pretext he used to rid himself of turbulent 
and haughty chiefs whose influence he dreaded, and whose immense 
wealth II (which was all confiscated,) filled the royal coffers. 

* n.'iwkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 278. f Hanway, Vol. II. p. 218. 

;j; Ki usins.ki’s Memoir, page 303. 

II Tiic fortune of Am&n-ullali is said to have been equal to that of his sovereign. 
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The inhabitants of Isfahan saw, with satisfaction, the death of ciiac. xvi 
their oppressors : and Ashrfiff conciliated their good opinion by the 
public manner in which he testified his horror at the last act of 
Mahmood’s reign. The mother of the deceased monarch was com- 
pelled to remain one night in the square with the bodies of the 
Persian princes who had been massacred by her cruel son. These 
were afterwards put in coffins, and sent, with funeral pomp, to the 
City of Koom, where they were interred. The artful Afighan, while 
he publicly deprecated the crimes of his predecessor, prtaended that 
he could never assume a crown obtained by such guilt : he laid it at 
the feet of the unfortunate Hussein, and entreated him to resuim^ 
his right. The captive monarch refused, declaring he was more 
happy in retirement than ever he had been u|)on tla^ throne ; and 
the farce ended in his appearing to compel the Aifghan chit'f to 
place the diadem upon his own head*. 

AshrAfl', before he succeeded to power, invited I’AinAsp to come invite, id- 
to Isfahan. That weak and unfortunate prince, aficr several vain ("u,,. " '* 
efforts to establish his authority in Adcrbijan and Irak, had relired 
to Mazenderan, where he was supported by Fulteh Aly Khan f. 

Pleased with the prospect of a division among his enemies, he 
advanced towards the capital ; but the death of Mahmood made 
a most serious alteration in the views of AshrAff, who, however, still 
pretended friendship, in the hope of being able to seize the person of 
the legitimate prince of the country. His art was so well employed 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, Part II. page 163. 

t The Turkish tribe, of which Futteh Aly Khan was chief, had been long settled 
in Persia; and a considerable branch of them were planted at Asterabad, to defend 
that quarter against the inroads of the Turkomans. 
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CHAP. XVI. to eftcct this object, that he must have succeeded, if some secret 
friends had not conveyed intelligence to T^mdsp of his design. The 

TAindsp cs- prince escaped ; and AshrAfF put to death the few remaining Persian 

enpes, but the , 

Persian noiiics Dobles at Isfahan, on the pretext that they were in correspondence 

are put to • i i 

death. Willi his enemies^. 

The successor*!' of Peter the Great appeared resolved to prosecute 
the plans which that sovereign had formed against Persia : but the 
conquests of Russia on the shores of the Caspian bore no pro- 

A. D. 1725. portion to what had been made by the Turks, who, mastprs of 
almost the whole of the provinces assigned to them by the par- 
tition treaty, called upon the Russians to aid in expelling the 

A«iii.'i(r sen<i< Affghans from Persia]:. AshrAff had sent an ambassador to Con- 

an cnibashy to 

Constantino- stanlinoplc; and that court was not a little embarrassed by the 

pie. 

voice of the Oulamflh, or order of priesthood,'' who exclaimed 
against the crime of leaguing with a Christian power against Maho- 
medans, and the still greater one of making war upon a Soonee 
monarch for the purpose of restoring to power a dynasty of heretic 
princes. Though the ministers satisfied the Oulamdh that the con- 
nexion formed with Russia was dictated by necessity, and that 
AshrAff had placed himself in the condition of an enemy, by refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Turkish emperor as religious 
head of all Mahomedans, still the war was unpopular ; and the 
Affghan prince took every step that could tend to increase a general 
feeling so favourable to his interests 1|. After the ambassador of 
Ashr&ff had been dismissed from the Turkish capital, hostilities were 
commenced ; and Ahmed PAch^, who had made himself master of 

• Hanway, Vol- II. page «34. t Catherine the First, 

t Hanway, Vol. II. page 235 . || Hanway, Vol. II, page 844. 
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Maragha and Kazveen, advanced towards Isfahan. Prince Dalga- chap. xvi. 
rouki, who commanded the Russian troops on the coast of the 

• « A. 1). 

Caspian, made no movement to support the Turks : and 'I’amasp A. U. uaa 
remained in Mazenderan the neulral spectator of a coiilcsl for his take 
dominions. r:', tz:: 

The first year of Ashrfiff's reign was occujiied in strcngllK'uing ^ 
his internal government, and in building a small square fort* Avilh 
lofty walls, defended by bastions, in the centre of tlie City ol‘ Isfa- 
han, as a place of security for his own family, and those ol‘ his 


Affghan followers. AVhen he learnt that a numerous I’urkish army 
was on its march towards his capital, he laitl waste the country 
on the route upon which they were moving, and advanced, with a d. irai. 
all the force he could assemble, to endeavour to inquide their ^ ** '* 

progress. A corps of two thousand Turks had been misled by 
an ignorant guide to a distance from the main army. AshrfilV A»hnMr ii.- 

by a rapid march came up with this body, and cut it to pieces 

before it could receive support -f. This success gavi^ confidence 
to his troops, and greatly discouraged his enemies, whose general 
immediately halted, and surrounded his canip with enlrenchinenls. 

The Affghan prince had from the first made every effort to persuade 
the Turkish soldiery that the war in which they wawe engaged I'.Zk i"' 
was unlawful His private emissaries Avere at this jieriod most 
actively employed in disseminating these opinions, and in cor- 
rupting the integrity of the ' Kurdish ehiel’s wlio had joined the 
Ottomans ; and, to give more effect to these intrigues, lie sent a 


* This citadel remains, and is, to this day, called the Fort of Aslirad. 

t This action took place about sixty miles from Isfahan. 
t Hawkins’s Ottoman Umpire, Vol. IV. page «0O. 
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CHAP. XVI. deputation of four priests, who were alike venerable for their age 

Sen^r^- character, to the PAchd’s camp. When these holy men were 

totion to the introduced to the general, one of them exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“ Our sovereign, Ashrdff, bade me ask why you war upon Maho- 
“ medans, who have obeyed the divine precepts of the law, in 
“ subverting the power of heretic Sheahs.^ Why you league with 
“ a Christian prince to deprive a follower of our holy prophet 
“ of a kingdom, to which he has, by all laws, human and divine, 
“ such just rights? If you continue, by such injustice, to cotnpel 
“ your brethren to defend themselves, on your head be all the blood 
“ that is shed.*' Ahmed PAchd, who saw that this speech (which 
was delivered in the most solemn tone,) had made a great im- 
pression, immediately answered : “ I came here by command of my 
“ sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the true 
“ successor of the caliphs ; and consecjuently the spiritual head of all 
“ orthodox Mahomedans. Ashr^fF must acknowledge him as such, 
“ or he will feel the force of his arms !" Before the conference had 
terminated, the sound for prayer was heard, and the venerable de- 
puties of Ashr^ff joined with the Turkish officers in their devotions, 
which they concluded by repealing aloud an earnest ’ petition to 
the Almighty, that he would turn the hearts of true believers 
li’om disunion and Avar, and establish peace and harmony amono- 
those Avho truly served hiid*. 

Thtir success. After this act of artful piety, the deputies retired. Their mis- 
sion was attended with all the effect that Ashrdff could have 
expected. A general impression Avas made in favour of his cause; 
and a large body of Kurds f, accompanied by some Turks, folloAved 


• Hanway, Vol. II. p. 249. 


t Ilanway, Vol. II. page 249. 
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the Affghan priests, declaring, llial they would not fight against tlie chap. xvi. 
dictates of their conscience*, and the laws of their ndigion. Ahmed 
P4ch4 saw that he had no remedy to prevent that discontent which 
had been excited among his troops becoming general, except by 
hastening an action. This he was further encouraged to by his All iirtioi), 

in winch tin' 

great superiority of numbers : Iiis army consisted of sixly thousand Turu i.r,- 
men, and he had seventy pieces of cannon. The Attghans had not 
more than half this force; and their artillery was I’orly swivels, 
mounted on camels. The Turks were, however, defeated, with the 
loss of twelve thousand men ; and the route would have been com- 
plete, had not the policy of Ashraft recalh'd his men from the pursuit 
of an enemy with whom he desired peace, not war ; and who could, 
he knew, if provoked to a great exertion, overwhelm him with their 
armies -f-. 

The Turkish general was obliged, after this defeat, to retire 
towards Kermanshah, leaving a part of his artillery, and almost all 
his baggage, to the Affghans. He was rather accompanied than pur- 
sued by his conciuerors ; for Ashrfiff would not even allow his men to 
plunder the stragglers : and when Ahmed P<ich<l left Kermanshah 
and fell back on Bagdad, the Affghan prince sent another deputu- 
tion to his camp with a message, intimating, that he did not deem ut..m to ii»- 
the spoils he had taken frdhi misguided Mahomedans as lawful ; and, 
as he considered himself a prince, not a robber, Ahmed Phehii might 
send for his treasures and property, and that every thing belonging 
to him, or those under his command, except arms, should be scrupu- 

# Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 292. t Hanway, Vol. H. p. 2.00. 

^ Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 293. 
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CHAP. XVI. lously restored. AshrdfF not only performed what he promised, but 
released all the prisoners he had made during the war : and by this 
wise moderation he became so popular throughout the Turkish 
With wliom he dominions, that the Court of Constantinople was compelled to con- 
pcnce! ** elude a peace, by which it was stipulated, that AshrAfF should 
acknowledge the grand signior as the spiritual head of the Maho- 
medans*; in return for which, he was recognised as sovereign of 
Persia. The provinces which the Turkish government possessed 
were granted in perpetuity "f*. This included the whole of Kurdistan 
and Khuzistan, a part of Aderbijan, and several cities in Irak|. 
I’herc were in this treaty other articles which related to the restora- 
tion of cannon and military stores taken during the war, and the 
right of Ashraff to send annually a caravan with pilgrims to Mecca. 
The AfFghan prince could not, in the situation of his affairs, have 
expected to make a better treaty than he did. Throughout the 
whole of his contest with the Turks he had displayed the most 
consummate ability ; and we arc at a loss which to admire most, 
his valour and military skill, or that moderation and wisdom, by 
which he obliged a haughty and powerful court to acknowledge 
his title to the throne of the Suflfavean monarclis. 


The settlement of the war with the Turks gave Ashraff leisure to 
prepare against more serious dangers. That prince had made an 
inefFectual attempt to obtain possession of Candahar, which was held 
by the brother of the deceased Mahmood. This failure had created 
a division among the Ghiljee AfFghans, which seemed likely to 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 25.3. t Hanway, Vol. II. page 254. 

J Among these were Siiltaneah and Teheran, the present capital of Persia. 
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prevent those in Persia from being in fulvirc vcinlorcdl, even by ihcir 
own tribe. Malick Afahinood, the Governor of Seistan, luui pro- 
claimed himself a king, and had gained possession of almost all 
Khorassan, except Herat, which formed a separate and independent 
principality under the chief of the AbdAllee Affghans. 

The Suffavean prince, TamAsp, was in Mazenderan, supported by 
the Kujurs of Asterabad. The plague, which had been raging for 
some time in that province, had swept aw’ay a number of those who 
remained attached to his fortunes : but his prospects had again im- 
proved ; and he had fixed his small court at FcrrAhAbAd, where he 
was joined by NAdir Kooli ; a chief who had raised himst lf by his 
bold actions into the highest repute for valour and enteiprise: and 
though TAmAsp had been justly incensed at NAdir, who had slain his 
own uncle, the chief of KelAt, the young hero had effaced all memory 
of that crime, by the recent defeat of a body of Affghans, and tlie 
recovery from that race of the important city and district of Nisha- 
pore*. The accession of strength which the junction of NAdir 
gave TAmAsp, enabled that prince to act upon the offensive. 
NAdir brought five thousand men, and Futleh Aly Khan Kujur had 
three thousand. The high reputation of the chiefs by whom this 
force was commanded soon increased its numbers. Recruits flocked 
from all quarters to the only standard that promised relief to 
Persia from the intolerable oppression of a foreign yoke. 

The first enterprise of the royal army was against Mushed, them 
under the rule of the chief of the Affghan tribe of AbdAllee. When 
on the march to Khorassan, NAdir Kooli, impatient of a rival, put to 


eilAK XVI. 


Thiluisp U\v*> 
iiifi court tit 
rVndliitlihd, 
niid iM joiiU'ii 
li)- Nfiflir Koo- 
li itml Futlcfii 
Aly Kiiiiii. 

A. 1). \T27. 

A. 11. nuo. 


Ilanway, Vol. II. page 26J. 
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CHAP. XVI. death Futteh Aly Khan, on the pretext of that chiefs corresponding 
with the enemy. TAm^sp, who seems to have approved of this 
puM Futteh act, immediately invested N&dir with the sole command. Both 
rfenih. Mushed and Herat were reduced : and, in this season, the whole 

Mushed and /* rri i • mA a t i • • 

Herat re- ot Khorassao was compelled to recognise Tamasp as the legitimate 
sovereign of Persia*. Honours were heaped upon the man who 
had effected this great revolution in the fortunes of his prince : and 
NAdir, who had been before made captain of the guards, now 
■ received the name of TAmAsp Kooli Khan, which signifies “ the 
“ slave of T^niAsp;” an appellation that gratified the vanity of the 
monarch, as it implied the devoted submission of a powerful chief, 
while it served the purpose of the favourite, by promoting his object, 
which was to disclaim the appearance of power, that he might more 
securely attain the substance. 

Ashrftff, who had succeeded in taking Yezd, and whose ambas- 
sador had just been received at Constantinople with the highest 
honours, had hardly begun to enjoy his good fortune, when he was 
awakened by the reports of the great successes that had attended 


the arms of Shah TAmAsp in Khorassan. Though the name of that 
monarch had long excited the contempt of his enemies, this great 
change in his fortune could not be regarded with indifference; and 
the preparations of the Affghan prince showi;d that he had a just 

Ash.fiff sense of the nature of that danger by which he was threatened. He 

seuibli's ult ^ 

Ijjs forces. assembled all the force he could collect ; and his army is said to have 
amounted to thirty thousand men, of which more than one half were 
Affghans. Small garrisons were left in the principal cities of the 


* Hanway, Vol. If. page 268. 
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empire, and a number of the male inhabitants of these were ordered chap. xvi. 
to retire upon pain of death. This want of confidence not only 
weakened the power of Ashr&fF by spreading the impression of liis 
fears, but strengthened the ranks of his enemy with men full of 
resentment, who were ardent to return as conquerors to those 
habitations from which they had been banished by the timid policy 
of an alarmed tyrant. 

The experience of NAdir prevented the prince he served from 
marching to Isfahan. He expected that AshrAff would advance 
into Khorassan, and was aware of all the advantages of carrying 
on the war in tliat province. Nor was he mistaken. The Affghan 
prince hastened to attack a foe who he knew was adding daily A.n.oM. 
to his numbers. 'Phe armies met lu'ar the Town of DArnghAn : 
and the Affghans, who were accustomed to put the Persians to 
flight by their savage yells, could not lie restrained from an in- 
stant attack : but the troops of NAdir received the shock in so firm 
a manner, that they were compelled to fall back. AshrAfl imme- 
diately directed two divisions of his army to make a circuit to the 
right and left, and attack the Persians in the flank and rear ; while 
be made another charge with the main body on their front. Hut 
the experienced eye of NAdir Kooli saw and defeated all these 
attacks: and when the Affghans were driven back in every direction, 
he ordered a general charge, which was completely successful. 

This victory* was obtained with a very trifling loss on the |)ait 
of the Persians ; but the Affghans suffered severely, and the whole 

. This battle was fought on the second of October, 1729.-IIanwav, V<.I. II. 
page 274. 
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cHAi*. XVI. of their camp and baggage fell into the hands of their enemies. 

Their flight must have been extremely precipitate, as a great proportion 
of their army arrived at Teheran on the second day after the action, 
a distance of nearly two hundred miles from the field of battle. 
From that city they proceeded, by hasty marches, to Isfahan ; 
and AshrAff, the moment he arrived at the capital, ordered all his 
tribe to repair, with their families and effects, into the new fort 
which he had built for their protection. After leaving a garrison 
to defend this important post, where his own wealth was also 
lodged, he marched out, with as large a force as he could bring 
together, to a strong position *, some distance to the northward of 
Isfahan, where he fortified his (mcampment, with an evident resolu- 
tion to put every thing to hazard upon the fate of one battle. 

Tamisp i« Tflmasp, who had, from tlui day his father resigned the crown, 

ivnxious to /. T-^* T-fc • 1 1 1 * 

procied to assuiucd thc iiamc of King of rersni, thought himself certain, after 
the victory he had gained at D^mghfin, of ascending the throne 
of his ancestors, and anxiously desired to proceed to Isfahan : but 
his ambitious general was alarmed, lest thc sight of a victorious 
prince entering that capital as a conqueror should eclipse his own 
glory, and obtain 'J ainfisp a personal power that might frustrate 
his future schemes of aggrandisement. He, therefore, persuaded the 
young monarch that it was more advisable he should remain at 

Is persuaded DAmgluin, attended by five or six thousand men, and allow him to 

to deiist from 

his intention. advance against Ashrafl’. As all his arguments appeared to proceed 
from solicitude for the royal person, and T^mfisp had no suspicion of 

* This position was near the village of MoortchD. Koor, which is situated at the dis- 
tance of little more than thirty miles north of Isfahan. 
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his secret designs, he succeeded in his t>bjeci ; and marched, unac- chai’. xvi. 
companied by the court, to encounter the enemies of his country. 

A i. r 1 • 1 1 • ^ NAdir Kooli 

At every stage ot his advance his army received reinforcements. All 
ranks anticipated the downfal of the Aflghans, and all were anxious 
to have a share in the victory over their barbarous oppressors. 

NAdir was too sensible of the advantage he derived from thesi' 
impressions to check the ardour which they ins|)ired ; and though 
he found AsliratF strongly entrenched, he determined to make an 
instant attack on his lines. These were defended with valour ; but 
nothing could resist the numbers and fury of the assailants. 'I'he 
loss of the Persians was not great, but the Aftglians leh four thou- a d n, >. 
sand of their bravest men on the field of battle*. They fled into tla* 0,',^ 


obt 

lory. 


RIMS u Mt- 


City of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after sunset. Jt was at 
first proclaimed that they had obtained a victory ; but tlu' loud wail- 
ings from the citadel, raised by their women, soon told the real result 
of the battle. The night was passed in pre^parations for flight fiom 
a capital which it was impossible to defend. TJieir old men, women, 
and children, were mounted upon mules and caim^ls ; and, afiei' they 1 1„. AiT;;i,ai, 
had packed up all the treasure and spoil they could carry, they deparU d 
before break of day towards Shiraz, by a rouU* distant from that on ^ [J I',,' 
which the Persian army was expected to advance. 'I’lie rage and 
despair of the Affghans were so great, that a massacre of the in- 
habitants was expected. If, however, they ever cherislud this intem- 
tion, which is doubtful, there was no time to put it in execution : 
but the remorseless AshrAff, before he fled, stained his hands wiih 


* This action was fought on the thirteenth of November. —JI an hay, Vol. II 
page <276. 
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CHAP. XVI. the blood of the unfortunate Shah Hussein ; a monarch whose mis- 
fortunes were greater than his crimes, — an eulogy that can be given 


Shah Hussein ^ 

« murdered, to fcw Asiatic sovercisns. 


The Persians 
enter Isfahan 


Shah TtVinasp 
arrives at Is- 
fahan. 


The leader of the Persian troops was either too prudent or too 
politic to pursue his enemies into the City of Isfahan. When he heard 
of their flight, he sent a detachment to guard the royal palace, and 
quiet the minds of the inhabitants ; and three days after the action 
he entered the capital *. The first measure he adopted was to make 
a diligent search for the Affghans that had been left, or had re- 
mained from choice : all these were publicly executed, except such 
as the inhabitants requested might be saved, on account of the mo- 
deration and humanity with which they had acted when they 
enjoyed power. The remains of Sultan Mahmood were abandoned 
by N4dir to the fury of the populace : and a noble edifice, which had 
been raised over the body of the Affghan prince, was in an instant 
levelled with the ground, and the place where he had been interred 
was converted into a common sewer, to receive the filth of the city : 
an act of unmanly vengeance, but worthy of those who had basely 
submitted -to his cruel tyranny. 

Shah Tfim^sp, the moment he heard of the success of his troops, 
left Teheran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in Isfahan soon 


after it was evacuated by the Affghans. Though received with 
acclamation and joy, almost every object he viewed was calculated 
to inspire grief : and we must judge favourably of the heart of this 
weak prince when informed, that he burst into tears as he walked 
through the solitary and defaced halls of his glorious ancestors. But 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 276. 
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his feelings had a still greater trial to support : he knew that Ashr&ff, cha»\ xvi. 
when he slew his father, had carried off all the females of the royal 
family; and his astonishment may be conceived, when he entered the 
interior apartments, to find himself clasped to the bosom of am old 
woman, who called him her dear son. He was soon satisfied she was 
his mother, who had escaped the fate of the other sultanas and 
princesses, from being unknown. She had disguised herself as ai 
slave when Mahmood took the capital ; and had not only worn the 
dress, but performed the lowest menial duties of the rank she as- 
sumed for a period of seven years*. 

T^m4sp urged his general to pursue the Alfghans, as every daiy '• 

brought accounts of the dreadful excesses which they conaniiltod I of till* fiiniiy. 
but NMir Kooli, who had already been appointed coniinander 
of the army, and Governor of the Province of Khorassan, n ajuired 
the power of levying money on the country ais rmmtial to cnaiblc 
him to bring the war to a speedy and successful issue. 'J’flrnfisp 
was sensible that to comply with this demand was little less than 
to cede the sovereignty of the empire: but the soldiers would act 
under no other chief, and the principal nobles even rcconmumded 
Ihe measure. The monarch gave »ay; and Nfidir marched ll« 

moment his desire was granled It was Ihc depth of winltT, tind ins 

troops suffered extremely from the great severity of the season, 
and the want of supplies; for Ashrhff had laid the whole country 
waste: but these were the only obstacles ho had to encounter, 
for the dispirited Affghans, who had assembled near I>erse|K)lis 
to give him battle, fled the moment they were attackedf, and 

• Hanway, Vol. II. page 878. 

t This battle, or rather route, took place the fifteenth of July, 17.W.-II anwa>, 

Vol. II. page 280. 
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CHAP. XVI. entered Shiraz in the greatest confusion. Their prince, when at 
that city, desired to negotiate for a safe retreat to his own coun- 

(lefeots tiie ^^y. Hc offcrcd to restore all the ladies of the royal family of 

A(rj;lmns. 

A. D. 1730 . Persia, and to return the treasure and effects of the crown, provided 
his army was permitted to retire, with their families, arms, and 
baggage. To this overture NAdir replied, that the Affghans should 
all be put to the sword, unless they immediately gave up their 
ruler. While this negotiation was carrying on, and the Affghan 
chiefs had actually agreed to purchase their safety by a disgraceful 

Asiirftff makes compUauce, AfllirfilF fled with two hundred followers. His escape 

Ills escape, niid . . /. i • r-ni • • 

the whole of was tlic signal for the general dispersion of his army. The precipita- 
tion and confusion of the flight of the Affghans, and their ultimate 
destruction, are described in glowing colours by an historian*, who 
witnessed the scenes he has so well portrayed. They amounted, when 
at Shiraz, to more than twenty thousand men. These, divided under 
different leaders, took distinct routes. They were closely pursued by 
the Persians, who traced them by the dead horses and camels they left 
on the road, and by tin; slaughtered bodies of old men, women, and 
c hildren ; who, Avhen unable to kec;p up, hud been put to death by 
their own relations and friends, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of an enraged enemy. AshrSff had sent his brother to the sea coast, 
charged with considc:rable treasure, to bribe the Governor of Bus- 
sorah to give him his aid : but the inhabitants of that part of the Pro- 
vince of LAr through which this party had to march, attacked and 
slew, tlie chief and all his followers, and obtained an immense booty. 
Excited by the success of these peasants, a few Persian captives rose 
upon the Affghan garrison of Lfir, and put them to the sword. 


♦ MSS. of Shaikh Maliomctl Aly Ilazeen. 
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The genius and success of N&dir Kooli appeared, at this moment, chap. xvi. 
to elevate his countrymen ; while the Alfghans, dejected by their 
losses, felt all that dread they had so recently inspired. The loss 
of the City and Province of LAr, and the rise of all the inhabilants 
of Kerman, banished every hope of maintaining himself in Persia 
from the breast of AshrAff; who, taking a few followers, endeavoured 
to reach his native plains by the route of Seistan: but the lawless 
tribes of Baloochistan, who had favoured his advance in the hope 
of plunder, had now the same motive to cut off his retreat. He 
was attacked by these tribes in every direction, and, after escaping 
numberless dangers, was at last discovered, when wandering* in 
the desert, by the son of AMhlhi Khan, a Baloochw, who instantly 
slew him, and sent his head, and a very large diamond which was Afhr.inrii.iB.n 
found on his person, as a present to Shah 'lYunfisp -f . 'I'hus terminated 
the life of a prince, who united many noble (pialities, if not virtues, 
to a barbarous disposition ; which was probably more the result 
of the situation in which he was placed, than of his natural cha- 
racter. His own countrymen deemed him wise, moderate, and 
brave; and the Persians even term him the best of their savage 

oppressors. 

The miseries endured by a great proportion of the Affghans, 
and some of the principal chiefs, exceeded those of Aslirfid, be- 
cause they were more protracted. Few of them escaped death, 
and hardly any returned to their native country. They cither 
perished from want and fjitigue upon the desert, or were taken 

* Ashr&ff had only two attendants with him when he was slam, 
t MS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazecn. 

O 
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CHAP. XVI. and sold as slaves. One large division proceeded to the sea coast, 
where some embarked in small vessels, and went to Ldhsa, a town 
on the Arabian shore, nearly opposite the Island of Bahrein, where 
they were all slain, the moment they landed, by the cruel caution 
of the governor* of that port. Those who reached the shores of 
Mekran and Scind shared no belter fate: and the respectable 
author-f*, who relates their sufferings, informs us, that when he came 
to India, several years after this event, he saw a nephew of AshrAff, 
and an Affghan officer of rank, called Khod^hd^d Khan, who had 
been Governor of Mr, earning their bread by bringing water to 
the inhabitants of the Town of Muscat: while another noble of 
that nation, called Sunsflr Khan, with whom he had a long con-, 
versation, obtained a scanty subsistence at the same seaport by 
carrying baskets of earth. 

Such was the termination of this remarkable invasion. But the 
death and captivity of the whole of the Affghans was but a slight 
atonement for the great calamities which they had inflicted upon 
Persia. Within the short period of seven years, nearly a million 
of her inhabitants had perished, her finest provinces had been 
rendered desert, and her proudest edifices levelled with the dust; 
and this by enemies, who had neither the force nor the wisdom 
to maintain the contiuest which they had made ; and, consequently, 
never could repair the ruin they had cftccted. The Affghans had 
no regular government in their own country that could support a 

His name was Shaikh Benee Khkiud. 

t Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen, whose MS. has been of great use in writing this 
chapter. 
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foreign conquest ; and they were averse, from their habits, to that chap. xvi. 
complete emigration which has given permanent success to so 
many Tartar tribes. From the first to the last day of their rule 
in Persia, they were a small army of foreigners, in the midst of 
a great nation. Removed to a vast distance from their own country, 
they could expect no support in the event of a reverse of fortune ; 
and their power had, therefore, no foundation, but in the crintinucd 
fears of the multitudes by whom they were surrounded. I'he charm 
was broken by the daring spirit of NAdir Kooli : and his easy success 
excited a spirit among his countrymen, which was increased by a 
deep sense of shame at their former base and spiritless submission. 

The total destruction of the Affghans, instead of restoring TAmilsp 
to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the prelude to the extinc- 
tion of the little power which that ill-fated prince had before enjoyed. 

The few events connected with his name which arc worthy ol‘ men- 
tion, will find a place in the history of his victorious general ; who, 
after triumphing over the enemies of his country, first usurped the 
power, and afterwards the title, of the monarch of Persia. 
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CITAP'J’ER XVII. 

The History of Nhdir Shah, and his immediate Successors. 

CHAP. xviT. The rise of NAdir Shah from the lowest ranks of life to be the 
absolute monarch of his country, is an event which would attract 
attention, even if the guilty fame he had acquired as a conqueror and 
destroyer had not perpetuated his memory. The first enthusiasm of 
the religion of Mahomed had swept away the Sassanian dynasty : 
but a bold and able leader * had, by the destruction of the power of 
the Caliphs of Arabia, rescued his country from the ignominy of 
being deemed one of the provinces of another empire, and restored it 
to its dignity as a kingdom. From that period it had been in pos- 
session of I’artar chiefs, who had generally emigrated with their tribes 
into the milder climate of Persia, and whose power was continued, 
for a time, by the support of those warlike followers by whom it 
had been established. A revolution of a very uncommon nature 
had transterred the crown of Persia from these races of Tartar chiefs 
to the son of an ascetic -j-. Several of the first of the SufFavean 
princes were worthy of their exalted destiny : but the last century of 
the rule of this family presents us with a picture that can excite no 
feelings but those of disgust and indignation : and such was the 


* Yacoob-ben-Leis. Vide Vol. I. page 279. 


t Shah Ismail. 
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debased and worthless character of some of these monarchs, that the chap.xvii. 
mind is almost reconciled to those dreadful scenes amid which they 
perished. 

In countries where the government is despotic, the opinion of 
the people is seldom heard; but it appears often in action. It is 
always in extremes, and generally formed by contrast. W'v can 
well conceive, that at a moment when weakness, cruelty, and 
debauchery, seemed the chief qualities of the sovereign, and 
when the nobles of the empire were only remarkable for their 
effeminate vices and their cowardice, that a fallen and suffering 
nation like Persia should have turned its eyes, with admiration 
and hope, on such a character as Nfidir Shah. The lowness ol' 
his birth, the coarseness of his manners, and the guilty but daring 
actions of his early life, were all calculated to favour these impres- 
sions, as they placed him in complete opposition to those rulers and 
nobles to whom they attributed all their misfortunes. 

Several of the events of the life of Nftdir Shah have l){*en already 
related ; but it will be necessary to preface the account of his reign* 

* The life of Nadir Shah, like that of Timour, lias been given by n ftailcrcr. 

Meerza Mehdy, his confidential secretary, wlio attended him in all his expeditions 
has written an account of his actions; and his work has been translated hy .Sir 
William Jones. The general credit to which this volume is entitled, is not destroyed 
by its being written in a strain of eulogy. The author survived his sover. ign; and 
the free manner in which he has detailed those actiotis which disgraced his latter years, 
may be received as a proof of the authenticity of other parts of his history. Hut we 
have, in the works of Jonas Hanway, a very elaborate life of this tyrant; and the per- 
sonal knowledge this author had of many of the facts which he records, gives it parti- 
cular value. We have also a Memoir of Nadir written by Mr. Fraser, from IV.s.aa 
manuscripl. he obteieed i» Indie. In «ldid.n »o nil .he« nnlhcnne 
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CHAP. XVII. with a cursory view of those occurrences which preceded his eleva- 
^^Jon to the throne of Persia. 

An account of Thc father of N&dir Shall belonged to the tribe of AlFshAr, which 
Nadifsbah.”*^ was ouc of thosc seven Turkish tribes who attached themselves to 
the family of the SufFavcan kings. His name was Imaura Kooli ; 
and we must from every account conclude that he was a person 
of no note or rank. NAdir Kooli* himself never boasted of a 
proud genealogy: and even his flattering historian -f** though he in- 
forms us that the father of his hero was a man of some consequence 
in his tribe, reveals the truth by a metaphorical apology for low 
birth, in which he states, that the diamond has its value from its 
own lustre, not from that of the rock where it grew. We learn 
from other sources;};, that he earned his livelihood by making coats 
and caps of sheep-skins 1|. N4dir often spoke of his low birth: and 
when the pride of the Royal House of Delhi required that his son§, 
who was to marry a princess of that family, should give an account 

obtained in Persia, a copy of the correspondence of this monarch, and several other 
valuable manuscripts which contained accounts of events connected with his life. 

♦ Kooli means slave;” Nadir, ‘‘ wonderful;” and the latter term is used as an 
epithet to describe the Almighty. His name, therefore, signified the slave of the 
wonderful, or of God.” When he was promoted by the favour of Shah T&mLsp to 
the dignity of a khan, he took the name of that monarch, and was called T&m&sp 
Kooli Khan; but, on reaching the throne, he styled himself Nadir Shah, resuming his 
original name of NSidir, which is the one 1 shall use throughout his history. Meerza 
Mehdy, in his Life of Nadir Shah, never mentions that monarch under the name of 
Tamdsp Kooli Khan, which leads Sir William Jones to doubt the fact of Niidir ever 
having assumed that appellation. f Meerza Mehdy. 

t Hanwaj-, Vol. II. page 237. || Persian MSS. 

§ 'I’liis prince’s name was Nasser UlJah. 
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of his male ancestors for seven generations, tlu' coiHivicror rx- cnAr.xvii. 
claimed : « Tell them that he is the son of Nftdir Shah, the son 
“ of the sword, the grandson of the sword ; and so on, till they 
“ have a descent of seventy instead of seven generations*!” 

Nadir Shah was bornf in the province of Khorassan. Persian iin,i,orxft,t,r 
historians pass over the early occurrences of his life ; and the fust 'n. 

event that these notice, is the birth of his eldest son, Rezt'i Kooli, 
which occurred when he was thirty-one years of agc^. He had 
before that experienced great vicissitudes of fortune, and had given 
proofs both of valour and talent. When only seventeen, he was ii.- u n.Hdo 
taken prisoner by the Usbegs, who made annual incursions into 
Khorassan : but he effected his escape after a captivity of four ino i.*. 
years 1|. His occupation from that period, till he entered into the 
service of Shah TdmAsp, can only merit notice as it is calculated 
to show that the character of this extniordinary man was always 
the same. He was at one time in the service of a petty chiefs of his 
native province, whom he murdered, and whose daughterf he carried 
off and married. After this, he obtained a ])rccarious subsistence by 
heading a band of robbers**; from which occupation he passed, by i 'iiriiH robber, 
an easy transition in such troubled times, into the employment of the 


* Persian MSS. 

+ Sir William Jones, following Meerza Melidj', fixes liis Inrtli on Sumlfiy, the 
eleventh of November, 1688. Hanway, who cannot be expected to be so correct as 
the Persian historian in his dates, places bis birth in 1687. 


J Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page ‘28. 

II His mother was taken at the same time, and died in Tartary. — IIanwav, Vol. II. 


page 257. § name of this chief was Babool-beg. 

f This lady was the mother of the Prince Rez^ Kooli. 


*• Hanway, Vol. II. page 269. 
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CIIAP.XVIL 


Enters the ser- 
vice oflhefyo- 
vernorofKho- 
rassRii. 

A. D. 1714. 

A. IL 1126. 

A.D. 1719. 

A. 11. 1132. 
I» de^'radcd 
a lid puniblied. 


Resumes his 
occupation of 
n robber. 

A. D. 1722. 
A. II. 1135. 


Becomes n 
chief of threat 
reputation. 

A. D. 1726. 
A. 11. 1139. 


Obtains par- 
don, and en- 
ters the ser- 
vice of Sliuh 
Tanulhp. 

A. D. 1727. 

A. 11. 1140. 


Governor of Khorassan, by whom he was at first raised to rank 
and command, as a reward for his valour in actions with theUsbegs ; 
and afterwards degraded, and punished with the bastinado, on 
account of his insolent and turbulent conduct. 

Irritated at the disgrace he had suffered, NA^dir left Mushed, and 
went to the Fort of KelAt in the same province, which was in the 
possession of his uncle, who appears, at this period, to have been at 
the head of a small branch of the AffshArs. He resided there but a 
short time, before his relation, alarmed at his violence and ambition, 
compelled him to retire. He appears next to have resumed his 
occupation of a robber ; but his depredations were now on a more 
extended scale. The Affghans had become masters of Isfahan ; and 
the rule of the Suffavean monarchs over the distant provinces of the 
kingdom was subverted, without that of their conquerors being esta- 
VAished. At such a moment, a plunderer of known valour and 
experience could not want followers ; and in the course of a short 
time we find NAdir a chief of reputation, at the head of a body of 
three thousand men, levying large contributions on the inhabitants 
f>f Khorassan *. His uncle, alarmed at his increasing power, sought 
lus friendship. He addressed a kind letter to him, and proposed 
that he should enter the service of Shah TAmAsp, and aid that prince 
in expelling the Affghans from Persia. NAdir pretended to listen to 
this overture, and earnestly desired that the king should grant him a 
pardon for his past offences. This was easily obtained ; and he 
went tp KelAt to receive it. He appears to have always deemed 
the governor of that place as the chief obstacle to his rise ; and at 
this moment he laid a plan to destroy him, and to seize his fortress. 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 261. 
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He completely succeeded in both : and, after having slain his uncle* chap ,vii. 
with his own hand, he proceeded to employ the means he had 
acquired by this crime against the Affghan ruler of Kliorassan. 

This popular attack upon the enemies of liis country enalW him m 
obtain a second pardon from Shah TAmhsp, whose service he cnicnsl, ou.™. . 
and to whose cause he brought a great accession of stmiglli and 
reputation. "'H'- 

Shah Tamdsp early entertained the greatest jealousy of NAdir; 
and upon his disobeying a mandate he had sent him, to return from 


an expedition on which lie was engaged, the weak monarch ven- 
tured to proclaim him a rebel and a tiaitor. The indignant chief, 
the moment he heard of these proceedings, marched against the MnrchM 
court, which he soon compelled to submit on the terms he chose cm'.rtr«.‘.lroi^ 
to dictate f. From the occurrence of this open rupture, which took 1"",',’,.'"’ *'*'* 
place soon after the conquest of Mushed, we may date the annihila- 
tion of the little power TAraA,sp had ever enjoyed. N.'idir ronlinucd 
to treat him with respect, till he deemed the lime mature for bis 
usurpation of the throne : but we discover tliat, as early as his first 
expedition into Khorassan, he began to prepare the minds of his 
countrymen for his future elevation. Like Ardisheer, the founder 
of the Sassanian race of kings, he had his visions ol‘ future 
grandeur. He saw, we are told, in one of these, a water-fowl and a Nudn’Mireum 
white fish with four horns ; he dreamt that he shot the bird ; and. 


* Some oriental writers, who find nothing but virtue in the early life of Nfidir, 
inform us, that his uncle was an usurper of his right, and that his nephew, by slaying 
him, at once did an act of justice, and possessed himself of the means to save his 
country. — Fbaser’s Ilistori/ of Nadir Shah. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 04. 
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CHAP. XVII. after all his attendants had failed in their attempts to seize the extra- 
ordinary fish, he stretched out his hand and caught it with the greatest 
ease* * * § . The simple fact of his dreaming of a bird and a fish, he was 

Which is informed by flattering astrologers, was a certain presage of his at- 

deeinerl a cer- 

tnin presage of taining imperial power ; and his historian*!' has had a less difficult 

empire. task in discovering, from subsequent events, that the four horns of 
the fish were types of the kingdoms of Persia, Khaurizm, India, and 
Tarlary, which were all destined to be conquered by his hero. Such 
trifles are not unworthy of notice ; they show the art or superstition 
of him who uses or believes in them, and portray, better than the 
most elaborate descriptions, the character of those minds upon which 
they make an impression. 

The expulsion of the Affghans from Persia seemed the sole effort 
of the genius of N&dir ; and no reward, therefore, appeared too great 

A II 1U3 liberated his country from its cruel oppressors. 

N&dirreceives The grant made by Tfimfisp to this chief, of the four finest provinces! 

ft grant of four , ^ r ^ 

pruviDceb. of the empire, was considered only as a just recompense for the great 
services that he had performed. We are told, that in the same 
letter by which TAm^sp conveyed the grant of these countries, or, in 
other words, alienated half his kingdom, his victorious general was 

Is requested rcqucstcd to assumc the title of sultan, and a diadem richly set 

to nssuuie the ... 

titJe of sultan, with jcwcls, wus sciit by ouc of the noblemen of the court. Nddir 

Wbmh lie r«v acccpted all the honours 1| except the title of sultan that high name, 

* Meerza Melidy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 65. 

+ M'eerza Mebdy. J Khorassan, Mazenderan, Seistan, and Kerman. 

,|| A marriage was, at this period, agreed upon between Rez& Kooli, the eldest son 
of N&dir, and a daughter of the late sultan, Shah Hussein. 

§ Meerza Mebdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page ill. 
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he thought, would excite envy without conferring benefit : he, how- chap.xvu. 
ever, took advantage of tliis proffered elevation to the rank of a 
prince, to exercise one of the most important privileges which 
attaches to monarchs. He directed that his army should be paid 
in coin brought from the province of Khorassan, and that it should c»in Mr,ut 
be struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to an assump- 
tion of the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by the Turks have been mentioned, 'rhc Mnr< ik-. •- 
armies of that nation continued to occupy some of the finest parts Tu'ru 
of the province of Irak, and all Aderbijan. Nfidir marched against 
them as soon as his troops were refreshed from the fatigues they hud 
endured in the pursuit of the Afighans. He encountered the united 
force of two Turkish pd,ch^s on the plains of Hamadan, overthrew Whom he 

in 1 n I • overllirown, 

them, and made himself master, not only of that city, but t)f all the nip.l tukeii the 


country in its vicinity ’ 


He hastened to Aderbijan, where the same din 'ii!,. 


success attended him. Tabreez, Ardebil, and alt the principal cities Adwb,jlii."' 
of that quarter, had surrendered ; and the conqueror was preparing 
to besiege ErivAn, the capital of Armenia, when he receiviid from his 
brother, whom he had left in the government of Khorassan, an 
account of an alarming rebellion of the Affghans of that province. 

He hastened to its relief ; and his success against the rebels was com- J’eturot «t.d 

quclU H rebel- 

pleted by the reduction of the fortresses of FurrAh and Herat. An Inm III KIk. 

” rnMiin. 

event occurred, during the siege of the latter city, which marked the a.d. ir;n. 

. •i.TA , . , 1 1 • 1 • . A. H. 1114. 

barbarous character of this war. Nadir had obtained a victory 
over a large division of the Affghan force, and resolved to celebrate 
it with a splendid feast. Among other guests were several prisoners 


Meerza Mehdjr’s History. Sir William Joaes’s Works, Vol. V. page 1 J2. 
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CHAP. XVII. of high rank. During the festivities, the heads of three hundred 
Afghans, who had been slain in the action, were held up on the 
lops of spears. “At this sight,” says the flattering historian of 
NAdir, “ the chiefs of our enemies fixed their eyes upon the 
“ ground, and never dared to raise them again, notwithstanding 
“ the extraordinary kindness with which they were treated by their 
“ great and generous conqueror* ! ! ! " 


Tftmftsp While N^dir was (;mployed at the siege of Herat, the Persian 

lURFCllGS fl^ 

gninst the uobles at Isfahan persuaded the weak TAmdsp to place himself at 
A.D. 1738. the head of an army and march against the Turks, who were again 
A.H.H 45 . asseujbjjng qu t|je frontier. The reverses which the arms of that 


nation had sustained in Persia had caused a revolution at Constan- 


tinople, where the janizaries had first murdered the vizier, and after- 
wards dethroned Ahmed -f-, and placed his nephew, Mahmood:]:, upon 
the throne. To this prince NAdir had sent an envoy 1 |, demanding 
that the Turks should evacuate the province of Aderbijan : and Shah 
Tdm^sp had sent another with what a Persian historian indignantly 
terms “ a sweet-scented letter of congratulation," upon his elevation 
to the throne. Before the result of the mission sent by Nddir could be 


Retreats from known, T^mdsp had marched to besiege Erivdn ; had retreated from 


Kriv&n, and is 
defeated. 


before that fortress ; been defeated by a Turkish army ; and had lost. 


in one month, all that the genius and valour of his general had gained 
during the preceding season. To render the effects of his weakness 


Concludes complete, the alarmed monarch had agreed to a peace, by which 
tbeXwkri’ he abandoned the whole of the country beyond the Araxes to the 


• Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 144. 
t Ahmed the Third. % Mahmood the Fifth. || Rez& Kooli Khan. 
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Turks, and ceded five districts of the province of Kcrnianshali toCHAp.xvn. 
Ahmed, the reigning Pdch^i of Bagdad, by whom this treaty was 
negotiated. The disgrace of this engagement was aggravated, by «'■«•«*> p™'"'- 

CC*. 

its containing no stipulation for the release of the Persians wlu) 
had been made prisoners during the war. 

The moment that N&dir received accounts of the peace, it Niillir tuki'it 

udvitntAgr of 

seems to have occurred to his mind, that it afforded an excellent ihr wtuikness 
pretext for the consummation of those projects he had so long 
cherished : but, though bold and impatient, he was compclk'd to 
proceed with caution to the extinction of a race of kings to whom 
obedience had become a habit, and who were, at that moment, repre- 
sented by a prince, who, though weak and despicable, was endeared 
to many of his subjects by Ins misfortunes. Ills first step was to Unu-i » pm- 

( litniitiiun, HI 

issue a proclamation, in which he inveighed with bitterness against w.mii he m- 

. f I’h • 1 I * vun»)ii» »- 

a treaty which bounded the great empire of Persia by the rivt gaiHht till* 
Araxes, and left many of the inhabitants of that kingdom prisoneis |,y 
in the hands of cruel enemies. “ Such a treaty,” ho said, “ is con- 
“ trary to the will of Heaven ; and the angels, who guard the tomb 
“ of the holy Aly, call aloud for the deliverance of his followers from 
“ the bondage in which they are now held by vile heretics*. 

There is no country, however abject its inhabitants may appear, 
where the most daring and ambitious can venture to usurp the 
supreme power without first obtaining a hold on public opinion: 
and we cannot have a stronger proof of this fact, as a[)i>licablc to 
Persia, than what we find in the conduct of NAdir upon this memo- 
rable occasion. Though that chief had revived the military spirit of 


. Meers. Mehdy’s Hislory. Sir William Jone.'. Work., Vol. V. p.g. I5I. 
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CHAP. XVII. his country, and roused a nation, sunk in sloth and luxury, to great 
and successful exertion ; yet neither this success, the imbecility of 
Shah Tdnidsp, nor a reliance upon his own fame and strength, could 
induce him to take the last step of usurpation, until he had, by his 
arts, excited in the minds of his countrymen that complete con- 
tempt for the reigning sovereign, and that pride in his glory, which 
was likely to make his elevation appear more the accomplishment of 
their wishes than of his ambition. 

At the same time that Nddir published the proclamation which has 
been mentioned, he addressed letters to all the military chiefs of the 
NMir’s letter country. In that to the Governor of Fars, which has been preserved*, 
he informs him of the great success he has had against the Afghans, 
and of the conquest of Herat. He then proceeds to state the asto- 
nishment and indignation with which he has learnt the particulars 
of the treaty concluded with Turkey. “ You will no doubt,'* he 
observes, “ be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was to be hoped from the 
“ goodness of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure; 
“ and you may rest in expectation of my approach ; for, by the 
“ blessing of the Most High, I will advance immediately, with an 
“ army elated with success, skilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, 
“ valiant as lions, and combining with the vigour of youth the 
prudence of age. Let the cup-bearer” (he exclaims, quoting 
from a popular poet -f-) “ tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, 
“ to cover his head with dust; for the water that had departed, 
“ is returned into its channel.” He concludes this letter by threat- 
ening, with excommunication and destruction, all Sheahs, or, in 


* MS. Collection of N&dir Shah’s Letters. 


t Hafiz. 
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Other words, all Persians who are adverse to ihe renewal of hosli- chap.xvii. 
lities. ** Phose Sheahs, he observes, who arc backward on- this ' 

“ great occasion, and arc reconciled to this shameful peace, shall be 
expelled from the faithful sect, and for ever counted among its 
enemies. To slaughter them will be meritorious ; to permit their 
“ existence, impious.” 

The actions of NAdir corresponded with these declarations, lie •••nd, 

•111 tk'putHtiuuii to 

sent an otricer to Constantinople, the duties of wliosc mission to the Cun.'ititiiMnu- 
Emperor Mahmood were limited to this short message : “ Restore I'ld.""'* **** 
“ the provinces* of Persia, or prepare for war.” A messenger 
was deputed to Ahmed, the PAchd of Bagdad, to apprisj; him, 

“ that the deliverer of Persia” was approaching. A peace had c<.nrimif.« 

Uttil 

been concluded with the Russians, by wliich it was stipulated Hu»m. 
that they should abandon all the conquests they had made on the 
shores of the Caspian : and Nfidir despatched two ollicers to that 
quarter to see that there was no delay in the execution of this 


treaty. 

After adopting these measures, Nfidir marched to Isfahau. lie 
first upbraided Shah T^m£lsp with his conduct in making peace with 
the Turks, and then pretend(.*d to be reconciled to him : but the scene 
of his mock submission to this prince drew to a close. Tdmdsp w as 
invited to the tents of his general to share in the joys of a feast, 
which terminated in his being seized, and dethroned f. He was sent 
to Khorassan. The Mahomedan author:]: who records these events, 


Mntrliei to 
Ihialmn. 
l(»(b August, 
A. I). 

A. II. 


.SImlj 1 iifiiAHp 
jH (ii'tbroiic'il 
utid dent to 
KltoruftkMii. 


• Georgia was the principal province that was alienated by the treaty, and lliat 

part of Aderbijan which lies to the northward of the Araxes. 

t The twenty-sixth of August. 

% Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page iCt. 
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CIIAP.XVII. 


'J’lic son of 
Shall I'hmusp 
is elevated to 
tile throne. 

NAdirinnrehes 
to the attack 
of Bagdad. 


Leaves a part 
of hib army 
hefurc Bay;- 


is careful in informing us, that the generosity of N5.dir desired that 
TArnfisp, though a prisoner, should be accompanied by all his ladies, 
and enjoy every other comfort that could be deemed necessary to 
pleasurable existence. 

I’hc time did not yet appear to NAdir to be ripe for his seizing 
the crown of Persia. The officers of his army, and some venal 
nobles of the court, earnestly requested, that he, who was alone 
worthy to wear the diadem, would place it upon his head : but 
he rejected their entreaties, from pretended respect for the blood 
of the Sufl’aveaii kings. The son of TAmAsp, an infant* only 
eight months old, was seated upon the throne, and NAdir ac- 
cepted the name and power of regent of the empire-f'. 

When the ceremonies necessary at this coronation were over, 
NAdir marched with a large arniy to the attack of Bagdad. The 
governor of that city, Ahmed PAchA, was not more distinguished 
for his talents as a soldier than a statesman ; and the Persian leader 
had made his preparations in the expectation of an obstinate 
defence: but neither the valour nor skill of Ahmed would have 
saved his city, had not the 'I’urkish general, TopAl Osman, advanced, 
at the head of an immense army:]:, to his relief. NAdir instantly 
resolved to hazard a battle. lie left a small part|| of his army in 
his lines, and led the remainder to attack TopAl Osman, who was 


* This child is called Abbas ihe Third. He is included, by some historians, in the 
list of Persian kings. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History, Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page lG2. 

J Meerza Mchdy asserts, that this army amounted to one hundred thousand men. 

II According to Meerza Mehdy, he left a body of twelve thousand men in the 
trenches before Bagdad. — Sir William Jones’s JVorks, Vol. V. page 174. 
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encainped on the banks of the Tigris, near the village of Si'nniiriili, (HAi’.xvir. 
which is situated about sixty miles from Bagdad. The acllon 
that ensued was one of the most bloody ever fouchl betwet'n tlu^ 

^ |»i\l Ottinnn. 

Turks and Persians. It was at first favoumhle to the laller, whose 
cavalry put the enemy to flight: but the Turkish iiifaiilry atlvunced, ^ 

An uctKMi. 

and restored the battle. A corps of Arabs, from whom NAdir 
expected support, fell upon one of his flanks, llis men, m Iio had 
been exposed all day to the intense rays of a summer sun, fainted 
w’ith heat and thirst. He himself tM'iee fell to the ground, in the 
mid.st of his enemies, from his horses being shot : atid his staudardo 
bearer, coneeiving him slain, fled from the field. All these euust III Vilmli till' 
combined to give the victory to Topal Osman; and, after a con- ' * 
test of more than eight hours, the army of NAdir was completely 
dt^feated. The moment the news of this event reacht'd Ihigdad, 
the inhabitants of that city fell on the troops left to guard the 
trenches, who were also routed. The loss of tin; P<‘r.sians in this 
battle w'as estimated by their enemies at sixi_y thousand men ; and 
it probably amounted to more than one third of that number. 

'I’hc Turks sufl’ered almost as .severely ; but their triuin|>li was very 
complete ; for NAdir did not reassemble the whole of his broken 
and dispersed army till he reaehctl the plains of llaniadan, a 
distance of more than two hundn'd miles from the field of action. 

There is no period in the lilc of NAdir at which he appeaj-s NAdti’n (nil- 
to more advantage than after this great misfortune. Instead of 1,1',,,“’,;,“]! 
reproaching his soldiers w’ith their defeat, he loaded them with 
praises and with favours. 'Fheir losses in money and horses wen; 
more than repaid, and they were encouraged by the ( xhortations 
as well as the actions of their politic commander, to desire nothing 


VOL. II. 


1 
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A. II. 1146. 
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TopftI Osman 
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so much as an opportunity of revenging themselves upon their 
enemies. Tliis conduct increased his reputation and popularity to 
so great a degree, that recruits from every part of Persia hastened to 
join his standard ; and in less than three months after this action, 
Nddir descended again into the plains of Bagdad, with an army 
more numerous than before. 

His brave antagonist, Top41 Osman, had jealous rivals at the 
Court of Constantinople ; and these, alarmed at the great fame he 
had acquired, not only prevented, by their intrigues, his being rein- 
forced with men, but, by withholding the supplies of money that 
wen^ necessary to pay his troops, compelled him to separate his 
force. He, nevcrtludess, made the greatest eiforts to oppose this 
second invasion of NAdir. He sent a corps of cavalry to arrest 
the progress of the Persians: but the latter, eager for revenge, 
made such a sudden and furious attack on this body, that they 
completely routed it. On hearing this intelligence, the Turkish 
general advanced with all the troops he had been able to draw 
together to its support ; but his own army partook of the panic 
of their flying comrades. 'I’opAl Osman endeavoured in vain to 
rally them. lie was himself so infirm, that he always rode in a 
litter. His attendants, in the hope that he might escape, lifted 
him (when the flight became general,) upon a horse: but his rjeh 
dress attracted the eyes of a Persian soldier, who pierced him 
with his lance, and then separating his head from his body, carried 
at to his commander. AVe arc pleased to find that N^dir respected 
the remains of his former compicror*. His head and corpse were 


• Wc find a very interesting account of tliis celebrated Turkish general in Han- 
way. Topal Osman had been taken in his early life by a Spanish privateer: he was 
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sent by an officer of rank to the Turkish army, that (hoy mi^lR 
receive those honourable rites of sepulture, which in all nation.s arc 
considered due to a great and valiant soldier. 

After the death of 'lopAl Osman, and the defeat of his army, 
N^dir proceeded to invest J3agdad*: but being alarmed at the 
account of a serious revolt in the Province of Fars j-, he n’adily 
listened to the terms which the rul<T of that city projmsed, w hich 
were, that the governments of Turkey and Persia should repossess 
the countries that belonged to them in the reign of Sultan Hussein, 
before the Aff*ghan invasion. The rebellion which hatl compelled 
him to retire from the Turkish territories had hardly bee n sup- 
pressed, before he learnt that the Emperor ol* Conslunlinoplt; Jjj>d 
refused to ratify the engagements made by the Ptlehu of Jkigdad, 


cn.vr.xvn. 


NAilir r»in. 

t'lndrfi It It I'M* 
ty viitli the 
1 ‘Ac It A ol Ilnj»- 
fluti. 


U'jocb tlir 
Mmprmr ol* 
(‘oHMtlUtllHO- 
)»U* rcfuwH lo 

rtaiiV. 


ransomed and restored to his country by the generosity of u Freneli oflicer, of the iminr 
of Vincent Arnaud, at Malta. The gratitude and kindness which he bhowed his tieli* 
verer gives us the best impression of Ills private virtues, lie wus raised to the high 
but dangerous dignity of prime vizier in 1731, and his first act was to desire the 
French ambassador to write for his benefactor. ** Hid him make liasie,” said Topfii 
Osman, for we viziers seldom last long.'' lie had, before he was promoted to 
this high station, repaid Arnaud tenfold ibr his ransom ; but he now loaded him witf 
caresses and favours, and made a glory of presenting to the whole court the virtuous 
and generous man, to whom he owed his life and liberty. When Topai Osman was 
removed from the office of vizier, he publicly returned thanks to Heaven at bis having 
been released with honour from such a burden. He was afterwards raised to the com- 
mand of the Turkish armies on the Persian frontier, and terminated his life as has been 
described. 

• Meerza Mcl»dy’« History. Sir \A’illiam Jones’s Works, Vol. V, page lyo. 

t This rebellion was headed by Mahomed Khan, who was ihcchii l ofu trilx- of 
Raloochees : after he was taken prisoner he hanged himself. 
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cuAP.xvii. and had sent a general, named Abddll^*, at the head of a large 
force, with orders, either to conclude peace, or to continue the 
mdir hasten* War, Bs circumstanccs should render it expedient. NAdir hastened 
menirand ’’ to occupy Armenia and Georgia, which were the principal of the 
disputed provinces. He threw a bridge over the rapid Araxes ; and 
A. H. 114T. invested the cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and Erivdn, in the 

hope that the danger with which they were threatened, would lead 
the Turkish general to hazard an action. Nor was he deceived. 
AbdAlld, encouraged by his superior numbers, left the entrench- 
ments •!“ with which he had covered his army, and attacked the 
A. D. 1735. Persians on the plains of B^shAvund, near ErivAn. The Persian 

A. H. 1U8. * ® _ 

iinrengucs his leader, when he saw him advancing, addressed his troops in the 
troops. animated language. “ Their enemies,"’ he said, “ outnum- 

“ bered them eight to onej.; but that was only an incitement to 
glorious exertion. He had dreamt on the past night,” he told 
them, “ that a furious animal had rushed into his tent, which, after 
a long struggle, he had slain I]. With such an omen,” he exclaimed, 
“ success is certain to those who fight under the protection of 
“ his great arm, wlio raiseth the weak to glory, and casteth down 
“ the proudest oppressors.” If his troops were encouraged by this 

* Hanway styles this officer AbdullS. Kouprouli, Pacha of Cairo. — Han way, 
Vol. II. page 336. 

t He had fortified a camp near the city of Kars (the Charsa of Ptolemy,) which is 
at present subject to Turkey, and has a population of about thirty thousand souls. — 
'Kinnieb’s Memoir of Persia, page 323. 

if Meerza Mehdy gives an exaggerated account of the number of the Turks. They 
had, he asserts, sixty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. 

II Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s W’^orks, Vol. V. page 2l6. 
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speech, they were still more so by his example. After his skill had 
made the most able disposition of his army, he rushed upon the 
enemy at the head of his bravest men ; and wherever he led, the 
Persians were irresistible. In one of these charges, Abdhlia PAchd 
was slain by a soldier*, who brought his head to NAdir; and, as 
the battle still raged, he directed it to be fixed upon a spear, and to 
be displayed where it would be l>est seen by the <memy. The cfleet 
was as he anticipated. The Turks, perceiving their general was slain, 
fled in every direction, and left the plain covered with their dead. 
This victory was followed by the submission of the cities of Gunjah 
and Teflis; and those of Kars and ErivAn, aith all the flirmer 
possessions of the Persians in that <juarter-f-, were soon afterwards 
ceded to him by the policy of the Ottoman Court ; who, taught 
by misfortune, were glad to conclude a peace on the basis which 
had been before settled by the Pacha, of Ihigdad. 

'Fhe period was now arrived when NAdir thought he might lay 
aside the veil which he had luliierto used. An account was brought 
that the infantij; sovereign of Persia had died at Isfahan, and eon- 
sctiuently that the throne was vacant. Jt has always l)ccn the 
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* The name of this man was lloosiutn. — Mcerza Mehdy s History. Sir Wii.liam 
Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page (217. 

+ During the three months between the victory of Baghfivund and the roneluHioii ol 
peace, Nadir was employed in the reduction of the Lesghies, a savage tribe who dwell 
on the mountains that separate Georgia from the Caspian, and continually vex ilint 
province with their irruptions. 

X Many authors state that the child died a natural death : but thin is of little con- 
sequence. It cannot be supposed that Nadir could ever have hesitated one monierit in 
removing so frail an obstacle, (if that had been necessary,) to clear the path of Iim 
ambition. 
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usage of the kings of Persia to observe the Noiiroze, or vernal 
equinox, as a great festival, and on it all the chief officers, civil 
and inilitai’y, of the government appear at court. Nddir issued 
an order, that not only these, but every person of rank and con- 
sideration in the kingdom, should meet him, on the day of that 
festival, on the plains of Chowal MogAm*, where he ordered a 
number of temporary buildings to be erected, and made every 
preparation to receive them with splendour and magnificence. We 
are informed, that upwards of one hundred thousand persons at- 
tended this celebrated meeting: and if this includes the troops, 
the amount is probably not exaggerated. 

Niidir (his historian informs us,) assembled the principal nobles 
and officers on the morning of the festival, and addressed them 
in the following terms'}'. “ Shah TA^misp and Shah Abbas were 
“ your kings, and the princes of their blood are tlie heirs to 
“ the throne. Choose one of them for your sovereign, or some 
“ other person whom you know to be great and virtuous. It is 
“ enough for me that I have restored the throne to its glory, and 
“ delivered my country from the Affghans, the Turks, and the 
“ Russians.” lie retired, that their deliberations might seem more 


* “ The celebrated Cljowal Mogam, or Plain of Mogam, extends from the neigh- 
bourhood ol Ardebil to the mouths of the Cyrus. It is reported to be sixty fursungs 
“ in length, and twenty in breadth; and its rich soil, and luxuriant pastures, seem to 
“ have rendered it the favourite encamping ground of most eastern conquerors. The 
“ victorious career of Pompey the Great was arrested by tbe venomous serpents with 
“ which it is thought to be infested. Heraclius passed some time at Mogam.”-— K in- 
niek’s Memoir of Persia, page 152 . 

t Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir WiUiam Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 235 . 
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free, but was soon recalled to hear their unanimous request, that 
he, who had saved his country, and was alone able to protect it, 
would accept the crown. lie refused this otVer, prot»'sting solcmniy 
that the idea of ascending the throne of Persia had never once 
entered his imagination*! The same scone was noted every day 
for a month, till NAdir, appearing to be subdued by their earnest 
solicitations, agreed to comply with their wisljes; but said, when 
he made this apparent concession, “ I nnisi. insist that, as I 
“ sacrifice so much for Persia, the inhabitants of that nation 
“ shall, in consideration for one who has no t)bject but their 
“ tranquillity, abandon that belief which was introduced by Shah 
“ Ismail, the founder of the Sufl'iivean dynasty, and oturc more ac- 
“ knowledge the legitimate authority of tlie four lirst caliphs -p 
“ Since the schism of Sheahhas prevailed,” he aildetl, “ this country 
“ has been in continual distraction : let us all become Soonees, aiul 
“ that will cease. But as every national religion should have a h<*ad, 
“ let the holy Imaum Jaaffer, who is of the family of the prophet, and 
“ whom wc all venerate, be the head ol’ours.” After the assembly:!; 
had consented to this change, and a royal mandaU; || had b<‘en issued 


t u VP.XVll. 
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* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir \N illiam Jones’s W'orks, Vol. V. page 

t Aboubeker, Osman, Omar, and Aly. 

i I follow the historian of N(idir Meerza Mehdy. Han way and others inforin uh, 
that the chief priest rosci, and advised Niidir to coiditic himself to temporal alhins, and 
not to interfere with matters of religion. I’he huddvn death of ihu rash eouriHcIlor 
warned others into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s propositions,— Han way, V ol. II. 
page :U1. I*’ It AS hit’s Jliitorj/ of Sudir Shah, page 1 IH. 

II The following translation of the edict he issued on this occasion, is given hy an 
English writer ; — 

‘‘ To all in high stations, the chief pontiff, the governors, ministers of the Jaw', and 
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CHAP.xvii. to proclaim it, NAdir informed them, that he would communicate 
what had been done to the Emperor of Constantinople, and require 


learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan, being eicalted through the king's 
favour, know ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on whom victory attends) was 
** at Chowal Mogam, it was agreed at several meetings, that from henceforth, accord- 
ing to ancient eastern, (being fixed and established in the religion of Haneefa and 
Jaaffer, as transmitted to us by our predecessors,) we do acknowledge the directing 
caliphs (in all whom the high God is pleased) as the successors of the chief of mes- 
sengers ; and whenever they present themselves, mention the names of each of the 
** four with great respect. Moreover, in some places of these kingdoms, at the time of 
calling to prayers, and standing up at prayer, then mention these words, ' Aly, the 
friend of God,' according to the usual method of the Sheahs, and contrary to those 
who arc orthodox. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to the agreement and 
covenant entered into. Besides, it is evident to the world, that as the prince of the 
faithful, the lion of God, the victorious, is elect, praised, and acceptable to the Lord 
of glory, his rank and interest at the court of unity will not be increased by vulgar 
testimony, nor the full moon of his power be diminished by omitting these words. 
The ill consequence of this form is, that both sects, who equally acknowledge the 
chief and prophet of both worlds, will, by this difference, be provoked to animosities, 
which arc disagreeable both to the prophet and to the prince of the faithful. Where- 
fore, as soon as the purport of this high edict is known, let it be signified to all Mus- 
sclmcn, high and low, great and small, the callers to prayer in the city, its dependen- 
cies, and ilie adjacent countries, that from this day henceforth, these words, as 
** differing from the orthodox custom, be not mentioned. It is also usual with the 
governors in their assemblies, after Fattaha and Tokbir, to say, ^ May the king, from 
‘‘ whom all our fortune flows, live for ever.’ As a Tokbir for perpetuating a mortal 
man is vain, and of no eftecl, I expressly order, that every khan who is a master of a 
tabul and ensign, say it in this manner: < Thanks to the true king for all benefits/ 
From henceforward all persons must observe these settled regulations, and written 
orders : for whosoever deviates therefrom, will incur the displeasure of the king of 
“ kings, \^^ritten in the month of Suffer, 1149.”— Frasee’s History ofMdir Shah, 
page 123. 
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that monarch to give full effect to this advance to gt'in'ial concord 
among Mahomedans: and lie would also insist, that, as there were 
now four orthodox sects* among Soonec.s, the Persians, uinh'r the 
name of the sect of Jaaffer, should In', admitted as the lilth, and 
that another column should be added to the t()ur |- which already 
decorated the temple at Mecca, in honour of this new branch of the 
true religion. 

A'arious conjectures have been made respecting tho.se motives 
which induced Ntidir to propose to the. inhabitants of Persia to 
aliandon the tenets of their belief as Sheuhs. He had proli'ssed 
himself a warm admirer of the doctrines ol' this sect, and liud 
used every effort in his power to kindle that very belie/' which 
he now desired to suppress. But the contpieror was always con- 
sistent in his object : he worshipjied with a sincere ht arl at no 
shrine but that of ambition. Wliile he pretended to be the slave, 
of a king of the SulFuvean raci.*, and desired only to expel tht; A/f- 
»luins and Turks from Persia, he tried to olitain strength by exciting 

O 

all the rancorous feeling of an opposite sect in the tnind.H of his 
countrymen. But when success extended his views ; when he 
resolved on the extinction of the descendants of Shah Ismail; and 
began, in his waking visions, to conUiiiplate, as parts ol his lutinc 
empire, the mountains of Candahar, the plains of India, and the fine, 
provinces of Asia Minor, he naturally sought the abolition ol a sect, 
which, in its very institution, revived the memory of a f.miily h< had 
destroyed, and which appeared, from the; hatred ivitli which its 


• The sects of Hanecfa, Sliaffei, Malik, and llanbul; 

oratory at the temple of Mecca. 

t Meerza Mehtly s History. Sir Wiiliarn W ojIv-, 
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CHAP.xvil. followers were regarded by the nations he proposed to sulxlue, likely 
to interpose a considerable obstacle to the progress of his imperial 
power. 

■| he c’oroii.v 1 'he historian of N^dir is careful in informing us, that the crown 

Tn. 1736. of Persia was placed upon the head of the conqueror exactly at 
A. II. 1 119 . minutes past eight on the morning of the twenty-sixth of 

February*. I'he moment, no doubt, had been fixed by the most 
skilful astrologers. The ceremony was performed in a splendid 
hall erected for the occasion ; and NA^dir was seated on a throne 
Coin struck in covered with precious jewels. Various coins were immediately 

Ills iinme. 

struck in his name, on which was the following inscription "f* : 
“ The impression stamped on this gold proclaims to the world 
“ the sovereignty of NAdir, native of the land of Persia, and the 
“ monarch who subdues the earth.” On the reverse was a short 
Arabic sentence, which signified, “ I’hat which has happened is 
“ the best.” But even the flattererl| who records these particulars 
confesses, that there were malicious wits who made free with the 
latter sentence, and, by the alteration of the position of one letter, 
made it signify, “ That which has happened is not the best.” 
lie mnrciies to NAdir Shah, soon after his elevation to the throne, marched to 

Isfuiutn, 

Isfahan ; but the short time he spent in that capital was solely 

* Mcerza Melidy’s History, Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 239- 
t Some of these coins are in the Bodleian Library. The Persian stanza is, 

Sicca bur zer kurd, nam e Sultanett dir Jeh4n, 

Nader c Irfm zumeen ou Kboosroo Geettce Sitfi,n. 

The Arabic sentence on the reverse was Kheirjimd waka: when changed by the 
wits, it was La Kheir Jima waka. The letters of the Arabic sentence on Nadir’s seal 
form, as numerals, 1149, the date of the Ilejirah on which he ascended the thronCi, 

J Meerza Mehdy. 
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devoted to military preparations : he had resolved on the entire 
extinction of the AH'ghans as a separate |>owcr, and tliat eould not 
be etfected without the n'duction of the City and Province of Catj- 
dahar, which was then in possession of a prince called Hussein Khan, 
the brother of the celchrated Mahinood ; but hefon* he proceeded 
upon this expedition, he. adopted every ini'asurc tlial eould secure 
the internal tranquillity of Persia* during his absence. 'Phe peace of 
the country round Isfahan had been much disturbed by the depre- 
dations of a numerous and barbarous tribe, called IhikhtccArees, 
Avho inhabit the mountains that stretch from near this ca|)ilal to the 
vicinity of Shuster. Tlie subjugation of tliese plunderers had ('V(‘r 
been deemed impossible. 'I'hcir lofty and rugged m«»untaiiis abound 
with rocks and caverns, which in times of danger s<'rvc them as 
fastness<'s and dens. Hut N^idir showed that this fancied security, 
which had protected them for ages, was ,1 mere delusion. He led 
his veteran soldiers to the tops <»f tluar highest mountains; parlie-. 
of ligiR troops hunted them from the cliffs and glens in which they 
were concealed ; and in the spacr; of one month the tribe was com- 
pletely subdued. 1’heir chief-j’ was taken prisoner, ami put to death : 
but the j)olicy of Nadir treated tliose of his followi^rs who <-scapcd tlic 
first fury of his troops with lenity and favour: he assignerl them 
better, but more accessible, latjds than what they before possessed; 
he also look a number of them into his army; and this corps, by 
its extraordinary bravery at the siege* of Candaljui', confirmed the 
wisdom of his generous conduct. 


CU.M*, xvii 


»un*H lorniiirr 
I lie Ibikliti'eft- 
tee lube 


\\ hoiii Im* sub 
iliK s, nii‘l ptit ' 

llu‘lt I) iUll I III 
ili'.ilb. 


• The Iblanil of Rahitin was taken ihih year fiom llie Arab-., hy Malioiiutl I ik ki i- 
Khan, the Ciovernor of Fars. F The iiaine of lhi« chief was My MooIihI. 
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A. D. 1738. 
A. H. 1151. 


Nadir marched with an army of eighty thousand men through 
Khorassan and Seistan to Candahar. He met with no resistance 
of any consequence before ho reached that city ; but he found its 
defences were loo formidable to give him hopes of ils early sur- 
render. His first resolution was to subdue it by blockade; and he 
not t»n1y made permanent cantonments for his army in its vicinity, 
but ordered the lines of a new city to be traced out, which he called 
NAdir^ibAd, or “ the abode of NAdir*.” He also built towers all round 
Candahar, and so connected them with small batteries, that it became 
impossible for the besieged to maintain an}" intercourse with the sur- 
rounding country-f. Observing, however, that the Affghans were not 
intimidated by the indications which his conduct gave of his deter- 
mined resolution to con(iuer them, and that they had still abundance 
of provisions, he was compelled, after a year had been wasted in the 
blockade, to commence a more active course of operations. The 
City of Candahar stood on the faee of a hill, and was defended by a 
wall, and by a number of small lowt'rs. The Persians made them- 
selves masters of some of the most commanding eminences, to which 
they conveyed, with incredible labour, both cannon and mortars. 
Aided by the fire of tliese, they successively assailed the different 
towers. At some they were repulsed with great loss ; at others they 
succeeded : but the bravery of the corps of HukhleeArces, who have 
been before mcnlioiK'd, was successful in carrying a principal tower, 


Alter Catiduliur was taken, almost all the inhabitants removed to this new city, 
which, after the death of ils Cquuder, received the name of Candahar. The modern 
Candahar is close to the site of the old city. 

■j" Alcerza Mchdy s History. Sir AVilliam Jones’s Works, Vol. V, page 258 . 
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which enabled them to enter the citadel, and placed the whole town cuAr.xvii. 
at their mercy. The governor, however, with the principal part 
of the garrison, still held out in a detached fort ; but, seeing that 
resistance was vain, he offered to capitulate : and MAdir readily gave eiimiiiimr c«- 

, . I pIlulHU'B. 

him a promise of forgiveness and proticlion. Jt apiu ars al this 
period to have been the policy of the eon(|ueror to conciliate the 
Affghans. He had, in a very great dcgrt'c, disarmcil the prejudices 
of that nation, by the jnoclainatioii which he issued on ascending 
the throne against the tenets of the .Sheahs ; and Ik; now sought, not 
merely to soften their resenlnient, but to attach them to his pi-rson 
and government by favours, lie completely sin’ceeded : soiih' of 
the tribes of that nation cinitinued, during his life, to rank among the 
bravest soldiers of his army, and formed a powerful check n|)on the 
discontent and turbulence of his-own countrymen. 

While NAdir was employed in l)esi( ging Candahar, his gene- iij. I’lnuui, 

.... tin 

rals had been successful in reducing the strung holds in its vici. ih.i.k 
nity: and his eldest son, lle/a Kooli, had, during this short perio.l, 

obtained a fame, which seemed to pronnse that his nanii; would om; 

day crpial that of his father. 'I’he Aflghan prince of Candahar had 
expected aid from the chiefOf llnlkli, against whom Nadir (l<;laclie(l 
his son with a chosen bocly of twelve thousand horse. 'J’he prmei' jm,,... h,. 
not only defeated this ruler, and took his capital, but passe.il the ,i» 

Oxus, and did not hesitate to give liattle to the monareh of tin; 

ITsbcgs, who had advanced from llokharah with an army far out- 
numbering the Persians*-. The rash valour of i{.;/a Kooli was o.,,,., ,, un- 
crowned with a signal victory : and the career of the young hero i 

• Mccrea Melicly h llelory. Sir V ul- ^ 
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CHAP.xvir. was only arrested by a mandate from his father, who desired him 
to rccross the Oxus. N^dir at the same time addressed letters to 

N&dir recalls 

iiim. the King of the Usbegs, and to the other chiefs of that part of 
Tartary, informing them, that he had sent orders to his son to retreat 
within the limits of the Persian empire, and not to disturb countries 
whicl) were the inheritance of the race of Chenghiz Khan, and of 
hiffh Turkoman families. 

O 

Ills nwitivcs This conduct, which was evidently the result of that policy which 

lot doing so. 

affects nioderalion, that it may better accomplish its ambitious pur- 
poses, has been ascribed by some to a jealousy which they conceive 
NAdir, ev(‘n at this early period, entertained of the rising reputation 
of his son : but those who impute it to this cause, forget that RezA 
Kooli, when lie returned, was not only received with extraordinary 
favour and atfeclion, but soon afterwards was intrusted with all the 
power of a soven'ign, and left to govern Persia, while his father 
jiroceeded with his vast designs of subjugating to his authority the 
distant regions of India. 

u.Mtii ofNft- AVhen Nadir Shah marched against the Aflghans, he had sent an 

tiir’binlsiiioiito 

li.r Kmperor ciinbassaclor to Dchli, requesting lh(? monarch of India would o-ive 

of - r 1 • 1 . ^ 

orders to the governors of Ins northern provinces not to permit the 
enemies of Persia to find a refuge from an avenging sword, in the 
lerritoric’s of an ally*. No salisfaclory answer had been received to 
ibis mission : and, while the Aflghans were allowed to take shelter 
within the limits of the Indian empire, obstacles were thrown in the 
' way of the return of the Persian envoy. Nddir, incensed at these 
proceedings, jmrsued the fugitives to Cabul, and not only made himself 


• SJeerza Melub’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 278. 
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master of that city, but of all tlie country in iis viciniiy*. After 
this conquest, he addn'ssed another letter to the Eini)eri>r of India, 
in which he reproached him, in the bitterest terms, for his past con- 
duct ; but still professed a desire of muintuining the relations of 
friendship. The bearer t)f this letter nas slain by an Aflghan 
chief •f’ : and Nfidir, perhaps, did not regret an event, which 
added to the pretexts that before existed to justity him to the 
world, in undertaking the most splendid of all his enterprises, — 
the invasion of India. 

Before the events which attended this memorabh> exp<‘dition 
are narrated, it may l)c useful to make son»‘ observations on 
the actual condition of that great empire', which was threatened 
with destruction. India had been freepiently ovrrrun by the 
hardy warriors of the north. Since the invasion of Mahmood 
of Cihizni, Hindoo princes had ceased to reign ; and it had <'on- 
tinued subject to ditlerent dynasties of Mahomedan monarehs, wlio, 
in their turns, were' overthrown by powerful e'onepie'rors. The de- 
structive sword of Timeiur had desolated those fields which, after 
a scries e)f extraordinary re'volutions, weTC destine-d to flourish under 
his dt.*sceiulants ; anel the scenes of his blooeliest and most inlninian 
massacres, by a .strange vicissitude e)f fortune, became those in whi< h 
his name, as the renowned ancestor of a long race of <'inperors, 
was most venerated. 


<UAr.xvu. 


1 uhi'H ('aliiil, 
iitiii nil ( 111 * 

(oiiniiy III Us 
vinmt y. 

Adiin KNrai 
nntHlit'i It tit r 
i«* tlif F.inpt- 
ror of Dfilii. 

'I Ilf lit'.irt'i ill 
tilt' Itdtl I hLiiu 

i litt'l. 

( 'wiulitiitii (i| 
liiiitii ill lilt' 
jn’ilinl tit its 

riiiiiittr'ttl l>y 
NAdii Mmh. 


* Mcerza IVlclidy’s llistoiy. Sir W illiam Joneh's W orkn, Vol. \ . -H** 

•f* The name of ihe chK.fby whom the Persian envoy was fcl;iin, ua-> W'al(*(l Abbai 
he was (jro\ernor of Jt'llalabad. — M<*(T/a Mehdy h History, W im.iam .IonI ' *’ 

IVorkSf Vo). V. page 284. 
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CHAP. XVII. Ilis dcsceiidanl, Baber, had been driven from his own inherit- 
• ance* on the banks of the Jaxartes by the superior numbers of the 

Usbegs ; but, supported by the attachment of his followers, and 
his own great qualities, he first established himself in the country 
of Cabul, and then made himself master of the throne of Dehli, 
which attained its greatest splendour under his grandson, the 
celebrated Ackbar. We may dale the commencement of its 
decline from the death of that truly great sovereign : but the 
appearance, if not the reality, of its former glory was revived 
by the art, the wisdom, and the valour, of Aurungzebe'f*, who 
was the last prince of the race of Timour that ever enjoyed real 
power : for, besides that common cause of dissolution in all such 
empires, the turbulence and rebellion of those families of high nobles 
who, from the eonstitution of its government, were intrusted with 
great military jiower, and the charge of distant provinces, a race 
of Hindoos had arisen in the southern parts of India, who threat- 
ened, , by their bold and incessant depredations, to retaliate upon 
their Mahomedan conquerors all the evils which those had inflicted 
upon their ancestors. 

The Marhattas, among whom are found the four classes of 
Hindoos, derive their name from the ancient appellation of that 
region J of India of which they arc natives. They are, to speak 
in the language of modern geography, inhabitants of the Deckan. 
They first became formidable in the reign of Shah Jehan: and, 
during thirty years that Aurungzebe passed in the southern pro- 


* The province of Fcrgbanab. f The great-grandson of Ackbar. :j: Maharashtra. 
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vinces of his empire, his chief occupation was to subdue the Mar- ciiap.xvu. 
battas; but this he found impossible, for they never awaited liis 
attack. The country was laid waste, and his troop.s eontinuaily 
harassed by men, who, from the lightness ol lb(*ir frames, were 
no burden to their horses ; and who, from habits of iiardihood and 
abstemiousness, required little either for shelter or suj»port. ]t 
seemed in vain to war with a foe who was inlangii)le, and whose 
glory lay in the rapidity of his retreat; for the Marhalta soldier, 
though brave, boasts more of his power to elude, than to attack his 
enemy. 

When the empire of India fell to pieces at the death of Aurung- 
zebe, and Mahomedan princes and nobles were all ranged against 
each other, the Marhattas, by continuing united, made a rapid and 
surprising progress. Besides the great possessions which they atrtually 
occupied, they had compelled not only the paramount sover<'ign 
of India, but almost every ruler of a province, to pay them a < t)n- 
siderable part of their annual collections*, that their habitations 
and fields might remain in safety. At the period when Nadir 
threatened invasion, the City of Debli itself was subject to this 
disgraceful tribute -t*. 

Mahomed Shah, the ruling emperor, was a weak and dissolute 
prince. Cotemporary authors have told us, “ that he was never 
“ without a mistress in his arms, and a glass in his hand| and, 
hating occupation, he intrusted others with the entire munugeinent 
of his empire. His principal vizier was Khan Douran Khan ; who, 

* This was levied under various names of Choutc, Desmuokte , &<:. 

+ Sier Mutakbereen* t Nadir 


VOL. II. 


L 
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CHAP. XVII. though fond of power, was also devoted to pleasure. The chief 
rival of this minister was Nizam-ul-mulk, the Subadar, or Viceroy 
of the Deckan, who had been called to court with no friendly view, 
and to whose experience and wisdom his monarch had not resort 
till the danger became imminent and alarming. This nobleman 
has been accused of having invited the Persian monarch to invade 
India. There is, however, no proof of this fact ; nor can we assign 
any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in one of the first 
and most powerful omrahs of the empire: but imputed treachery 
is ever the shield with which incompetence and cowardice seek to 
defend themselves. The real truth was, that the distracted and des- 
picable Court of Dehli, .sensible of their own weakness, tried to per- 
suade themselves that N^dir would not advance. They had formed 
an exaggerated opinion of the strength of Candahar, and the valour 
of its defenders; and when they learnt its fall, they expected the 
Persian monarch would return to his own dominions. Even when 
they heard he was at Cabul, they still thought some event might 
compel him to retire; and this stupid infatuation was hardly dis- 
pelled by hearing that he bad crossed the Indus. Housed, however, 
at last to a sense of the great danger with which the empire was 
threatened, Mahomed Shah, attended by his court, and all the 
Mahomed troops hc could collcct, marched to the plain of Karnal, a village 

Slmh collects 

an army, and siluatcd OH the right bank of the Jumna river, about a degree to the 
xTroBh* , ° northward of Dehli, where he surrounded his camp with entrench- 
a! u mi. nienls, on which were mounted a useless train of heavy artillery. 
Nadir’s rapid Tlic progrcss of NAdir from Cabul to India was rapid and 

fu'i progreTs!^ succcssful .’ uliiiost all thc govcmors of the principal provinces 
A. mmi. through which he passed, anticipated the fate of the empire by 
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their submission : but the conqueror has, in a letter to his son, Rezft ciiap.xvh. 
Kooli, given us the most authentic account wc could dt'sirc to ' 

possess, of events from the day on which he left I^hore, till that 
on which he resolved to restore the vanquished Mahomed Shah 
to the throne of his ancestors. After informing that prince of an 
advantage which his troops had gained over an advanced parly of * 
his enemies, and describing an ineffectual atU'inpl he had nuule 
to prevent the junction of an army under Saadut Khun with 
Mahomed Shah, he states, that the Indian monarch considered 
himself so strong from this reinforcement, that he Icll his cntrencli- 
ments, and drew up his troops in order of battle. The result will be 
best told in Nfl.dir’s own words. 

“ We," he observes, “ whose wishes were for such a day, after T)iwri(>tion of 

, . . 1 1 • I • .,1 /• hm bmilr with 

“ appointing guards for our camp, and invoking tlic support of an ii„ imimii 
“ all-powerful Creator, mounted, and advanced to the charge. I’or ^ ,j,„ 

“ two complete hours the action raged with violenee, and a heavy fire, 

“ from cannon and musquetry was kept uj). After that, by tlie aid 
“ of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy’s line*, 

“ and chased them from the field of battle, dispersing them in ( very 
“ direction*. This battle lasted two hours ; and for two hours and 
“ a half more were our concpiering soldiers engaged in pursuit. 

“ When one hour of the day remained, the field was entirely cleared 
“ of the enemy ; and as the entrenchments of their camp were strong, 

“ and the fortifications formidable, we would not permit our army to 
“ assault it. 

• He here enumerates the principal chiefs of the Indian army that were killed, 
severely wounded, or taken prisoners; among the former was Khan Douran, the prime 
minister j and among the latter, Saadut Khan, the general. 
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“ An immense treasure, a number of elephants, part of the 
artillery of the emperor, and rich spoils of every description, were 
the reward of our victory. Upwards of twenty thousand of the 
enemy were slain on the field of battle, and a much greater number 
were made prisoners. Immediately after the action was over, we 
surrounded the emperor’s army, and took measures to prevent all 
communication with the adjacent country ; preparing at the same 
time our cannon and mortars to level with the ground the fortifica- 
tions which had been erected. 

“ As the utmost confusion reigned in the imperial camp, and all 
discipline was abandoned,* the emperor, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lapse of one day, sent Nizam-ul-mulk, on 
Thursday, the seventeenth Zilkadeh*, to our royal camp; and the 
day following, Mahomed Shah himself, attended by his nobles, 
came to our heaven-like presence, in an afflicted state. 

“ When the emperor was approaching, as we are ourselves of a 
Turkoman family, and Mahomed Shah is a Turkoman, and the 
lineal descendant of the noble House of Gurgan-f*, we sent our 
dear son, Nasser Aly Khan, beyond the bounds of our camp to 
meet him. The emperor entered our tents, and we delivered over 
to him the signet of our empire J. He remained that day a guest 
in our royal tent. Considering our affinity as Turkomans, and also 
reflecting on the honours that befitted the majesty of a king of 
kings; we bestowed such upon the emperor, and ordered his 


* Corresponding with the nineteenth of February, 
t This is the common appellation of the House of Timour. 
t This mode of reception was as distinguished as if the Emperor of Dehli had 
visited Nhdir in peace. It was, in fact, treating him as a superior. 
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“ royal pavilions, his family, and his nobles, to be preserved ; and 
“ we have established him in a manner equal to his groat dignity. 

” At this time, the emperor, with his family, and all iho h)rd8 of 
“ Hindostan, who marched from camp, are arrived at Dohli : and on 
“ Thursday, the twenty-ninth of Zilkadch *, we moved our glorious 
“ standard toward that capital. 

It is our royal intention, from the consideration of the high 
“ birth of Mahomed Shah, of his descent from the House ofCiurgan, 
** and of his affinity to us as a Turkoman, to fix him on the throne 
“ of the empire, and to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 
“ Praise be to God, glory to the Most High, who has granted us the 
“ power to perform such an action ! Por this great grace which we 
“ have received from the Almighty, we must ever ninain grateful. 

“ God has made the seven great seas like unto the vapour of the 
“ desert, beneath our glorious and comjuering footsteps, and those of 
“ our faithful and victorious heroes. He has made, in our royal 
“ mind, the thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory, 
“ more despicable than the light bubble that floats upon the surfiice 
“ of the wave; and no doubt his extraordinary ineicy, which he has 
“ now shown, will be evident to all mankind -f.” 

The facts stated in this letter are not contradicted citlaT by 
Persian or Indian historians: though the latter find reasons f<>r the 
great defeat their countrymen suffered at Karnal, in the rashm ss of 
some of their leaders, and the caution of others: and they slate, that 
even after the victory the conqueror would have returned to Persia 

• Corresponding with ilie third of March. 

t A full translation of this remarkable letter will be found in the to.th voluiuc ol 
tbc Asiatic Researches. 
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led to the in- 
vasion of In- 
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on receiving two millions sterling, if the disappointed ambition of an 
Indian omrah* had not urged him to advance to Dehli. But it 
is not necessary to seek for causes for the overthrow of an army, who 
were so panic-struck that they fled at the first charge, and nearly 
twenty thousand of whom were slain with hardly any loss to their 
enemies "f: and our knowledge of the character of NAdir Shah forbids 
our granting any belief to a tale, which would make it appear, that 
the ultimate advantages to be obtained from this great enterprise, and 
the unparalleled success with which it had been attended, depended 
less upon his genius, than upon the petty jealousies and intrigues of 
the captive ministers of the vanquished Mahomed Shah. 

The causes which led NAdir to invade India have been already 
slated : nor were they groundless. Tlu; Court of Dehli had certainly 
not observed the established tics of friendship. It had given shelter 
to the Affghans who fled from the sword of the conqueror ; and this 
protection was likely to enable them to make another effort to regain 
their lost possessions, and consequently to rcinvolve Persia in war. 
The ambassadors of N4dir, who had been sent to make remon- 
strances on this subject, had not only been refused an answer, but 
were prevented from returning, in defiance of the reiterated and im- 
patient applications of that monarch. This proceeding, we are told. 


* Saadut Khan, who liad been taken prisoner, negotiated this agreement. He 
expected, as a reward, to be made prime minister; and when he heard that office 
was given to Nizam-ul-mulk, he advised Nadir Shah to advance, and obtain better 
terms. — Scott’s Translation of the History of the Dechan, Vol. II. page 204. 

f Nkdir is said only to have lost five hundred men : this probably is below the 
number. Fraser, in bis life of this conqueror, states the loss of the Persians at two 
thousand five hundred killed : but this appears, from all other accounts, to be exagge- 
rated. 
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originated more in irresolution and indecision, than from a spirit of chap.xvh. 
hostility : but it undoubtedly furnished a fair and juslitiable pretext 
for N&dir’s advance. Regarding the other motives which induced 
him to undertake this enterprise, we can conjecture none but an insa- 
tiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise that military s[)irit he had 
kindled in the Persians, or the ambitious view of annexing the vast 
dominions of the Sovereign of Dehli to the Crown of Persia. Jhit 
if he ever cherished this latter project, he must have bt'cn le<l, by a 
near view of the condition of the empire of India, to reject it as 
wholly impracticable. ^Vc are, however, compelled to respe'ct the 
greatness of that mind, which could r<‘solvc, at the very moment of 
its achievement, upon the entire; abandonment of so great a con- 
(luest: for he did not even try to establish a perst>nul intere.si at the 
Court of Dehli, except through the operation those sentiments, 
which his generous conduct in replacing hin; upon his throne might 
make upon the mind of Mahomed Shah *. 


• Nadir, il is true, did not wholly abstain from adding to Iuh ,.oH»rh>.ionK ; bnl ihc 
provinces he rcclaioied had before belonged to Persia. I.. a tr.-atj .oncluded w.lh 
Mahomed Shah, that monarch ceded the countries be>ond the Indus, whieh was made 
the boundary between the two empires. The following irunslaiion of the doetim. i.t by 
which Mahomed .Shah made this cession, has been preserved by a eot. mporary writer. 
It is an extraordinary paper, and was no doubt dictated by il.e con-iueror. 

“ Formerly, tlie ministers of tns high majesty (who is e.xalied like Saturn, lurce as 
« Mars, impetuous as the god of war, king of the king* of the earth, prince of the 
« princes of the age, the shadow of (iod and refuge of Islam, in pomp like Alexander, 
o the heavens his court, the sultan who i» merciful, and the emperor who is august, 
o Nadir Shah, may God perpetuate his reign, > hud sent ambassadors to tins court, to 
« treat of certain affairs, which I intended to comply with : afterwards Mahomed hl.an 
o Turkoman arrived from Candahar, to remind me thereof ; but my mims.er. and agent. 
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CHAP.xviT. Nddir claimed, as a prize which he had won, the wealth of the 
emperor, and a great proportion of that of his richest nobles and 
the royal trea- gyijjggjg The wholc of the jewcls that had been collected by a 

having delayed the ambassadors^ and postponed an answer to his majesty’s letter, 
raised suclK a misunderstanding between us, that his successful army, having come to 
the confines of Hindostan, both parties encountered in the fields of Karnal; where, 
** after a royal battle was fought, as Providence would have it, victory, to appearance, 
rose from the east of his undeclining fortune. As his high majesty, who is mighty as 
Jemshecd, and the greatest of the Turkomans, is the source of goodness and prowess, 
relying on his honour, and trusting to his support, I had the satisfaction of an inter- 
view, and enjoyed the pleasure of being entertained in his paradise-like company. 
After which, we came together to Shahjehanabad, where I brought forth to his view, 
and with the proper ceremony presented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and precious 
effects of the Hindostan emperor. His majesty, in compliance with my request, 
accepted of some: and out of the greatness of his soul, and abundant humanity, in 
regard to the illustrious family of Gurgan, and the honour of the original tree of 
Turkan, was graciously pleased to restore to me the crown and gem of Hindostan. 

In consideration of this favour, which no father shows to a son, nor no brother to 
a brother, 1 make over to him all the countries to the west of the River Attock, the 
“ water of Scind, and JSala Sunkra, which is a branch of the water of Scind ; that is to 
say, Paishawur with its territories, the principality of Cabul, Ghuznavi, the mountain- 
“ ous residences of the Affghans, the Hazarijat and the passes, with the Castle of 
Ruckar, Sunkar, and Khodhfid&d : the rest of the territories, passes, and abodes of the 
Chokias, Baloochees, &c., with the Province of Tatta, the Castle of Ram, and the 
Village of Tcrbin, the towns of Chun, Sumawali, and Ketra, &c., places dependent 
on Tatta: all their fields, villages, castles, towns, and ports, from the first rise of the 
River Attock, with all the passes and habitations which the abovesaid water and its 
' « several branches comprehend and surround, as far as Nala Sunkra, where it empties 

itself into the sea. In short, all places westward of the River Attock, and those parts, 
and westward of the River Scind, and Nala Sunkra, I have annexed to the do- 
minions of that powerful sovereign; and, from henceforth, his agents and servants 
may enter upon and set about the management and the securing of the abovesaid 
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long race of sovereigns, and all the contents of the imperial trea- 
sury, were made over by Alahonied Shah to the eon(|ueror. 'I'lui 
principal nobles, imitating the example of their nn)narcli, t>:ave. up 
all the money and valuables which they possc'ssed. Altir these 
voluntary gifts (as they were termed,) had been receiviul, arrears 
of revenue were demanded from distant provinces*', ami heavy 
impositions were laid upon the richest of the inhabitants of Dehli. 
The great ntisery caused by these impositions was considerably 
augmented, by the corrupt and base eharaeItT of the Indian agents 
employed, who actually fanned the right of extortion of the dilferent 
(juarters of the city, to wretches who matle immense fori lines by I he 
inhuman speculation •!' : and who eolh'cted, for every ten thousand 
rupees they paid into Nadir’s treasury, forty and llfly thousand 


eiui'.xvn. 


Atrrnrii of 
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territories, taking the government and ('ommand of tliosi* heveial |»lae( s, inheN, and 
** inhabitants into their own hands, my ofheers, seivants, ifte., evaeiiuiini; the almve- 
said places, as being scvcTed froiti my domnnons, and renoiineing all rii;lit they have 
or miglu formerly Imve had to eommand, eontrol, or eolleet any leveiines iheie : 
tlie castle and town of Loliry Bunder, with all the count nes to the east of the Itivt r 
Atlock, water of Scind, and NalaSunkra, shall, as forme rly, lielong ttj the einpiie ttl 
Hindustan. |)ated at Shalijehanabad, the fourth of Mohurrum, — I'it\sM;'s 

History of \adir Shah, j>age Ci'Jd. 

* Wi: are informed by a r<*speetalilc authoi, that ** a vtiy slicnf time afiti 
Serferaz Khan had taken possession of the government (of Bengal), and laloie 
“ he was confirmed iii it, a nu hseiigtT, sent by the vizier, Kumiiicr-addi i n Mian, 
‘‘ announced the arrival of Nacllr Sliah at Dehli, and d<‘inan(led the levenues of tin* 
three last years. Serferaz Khan, by the advice of llajee Ahrn<'d, and the otfn i 
two counsellors, not only paid the money, but actually ordeicd coin to lie htnnk, 
and the Klioolbeh to be read from the pulpits, in the name ol Nad/r Sliah.— 
Stewakt's Hntori/ of Beagal, page 4.'{4. 

•f* Scott’s Translation of the lli»tory of the Deckan, Vol. I/, [i/il'i* -II. 
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CHAP. XVII, from the unhappy inhabitants, numbers of whom perished under 
blows that were inflicted to make them reveal their wealth ; while 
others, among whom were several Hindoos of high rank, became 
their own executioners, rather than bear the insults to which they 
were exposed, or survive the loss of that property which they valued 
more than their existence*. 

The approach of NAdir Shah to Debli had filled the inhabitants 
of that city with dread ; but the strict discipline which his troops 
observed on their first arrival, restored confidence to all. This, 
however, Avas but of short duration. The monarch himself had 
occupied a palace in the city, and had sent some troops to different 
quarters of it to maintain tranquillity, and to protect the inhabitants 
from insult or injuryf-. The conqueror entered the capital on the 
eighth of March, and on that and the two succeeding days all was 
A report is quiet ; but on the night of the tenth it Avas reported that Nddir was 

sprt?tid of Nil- 

ciir’s death, dead. This report, which was first circulated by some designing 
a! 11.1152. persons, instantly spread, and a thoughtless mob made a furious 
The in ha- assault upon the Persians, Avho Avere scattered about the town as 

hitunts com- 
mence a furi- safeguards. I'hesc, wlio were divided ia small parties, and quite 

uliUblns!* unsuspicious of allack, were almost all murdered: and we must 

cease to cherish any general sentiments of pity for the depraved 

nobles of Dchli, when assured, by concurring authorities, that 

♦ Among the higher classes of Hindoos, suicide to prevent disgrace is very 
common. There is no race in the world who, from their frugal habits, have so 
Jittle apparent use for money, and who are so devotedly fond of it. 

t Orders were issued by Nadir, that if any of his troops should insult an Indian, 
the nose and ears of the ofl’ender should instantly be cut off, — Fraser's Life of Nadir 
Hhahj page 179* 
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most of those, at whose palaces troops were stationed for their chac.xvii. 
protection, gave them up without cflort to the fury of the populace, 
and even in some instances assisted in their destruction *. 


NAdir, when he first heard of this tumult, sent several pei'sons NAHir ID vAitt 
to explain to the populace their delusion and their danger ; hut ..,vr",i*„ 
his messengers were slain. He remained with all tin* I’ersians 
he could assemble in the palace which he occupictl till tin' day 
dawned, when he mounted his horse, and rode forth to endea- 
vour, by his presence, to quell the lumult'f'. But his moderulion 
only inflamed the insolence and fury of those whom (even Indian 
historians inform us,) it was his desire to spare.}.: ami he at hist 


gave his troops, who had arrived liom tln ir encampment near 

the city, orders for a general massaeri*. He was too well oix'ved : oniir^ncrnr- 

..... ml iiittitactc. 

the populace, the moment the Versians began to act, lost all llnar 
courage ; and, from sunrise till twelve o’clock, Deldi presented a 
scene of shocking carnage, the horrors of which were increased by 
the flames that now spread to almost ( very (juarter ol that eapilal. 

NAdir, after he had issued the fatal orders, went into the small 


jnos(inc of Uoshecn-u-dowlah, which stands near the centre of the 
city, and remained there in a deep and silent gloom that none dared 
to disturb. At last the unhappy Mahomed Shah, attended by two wi.i. ii .. .1..,.- 
of his ministers, rushed into his presence, exclaiming, “ Spare my 

iv . i- 1...11 - 


“ people!” Nadir replied : “ The Emperor of India must never 


ol Iiidot, 


• Scon’s Translation of tl.c History of tin- Dcckan, Vol. 1 1. page W. i H'id- 
t All authors agree in this fact. J'rastr, nho a .•oicinpoiary, nn«l wr.i. s from 
a journal kept on the scene, says, that a shot n a.s fired at Nadir Inms, If, (vh.ch m.,s..,l 
l,im, but killed one of Iris principal ofiicers, and that he then guv Joo.se (o h.s uul.g- 


uatioD. 
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“ usk in vain:” and he instantly commanded that the massacre 
sliould cease*. The prompt obedience wliich was given to this 
command, is remarked, by all his historians, as the strongest proof 
of the strict tliscipline which he had introduced into his army. 

The number of persons slain on this occasion has been differ- 
ently estimated, and, from the nature of the scene, it could not 
be correctly ascertained. An author-f-, who has been often referred 
to, conjectures that about one hundred and twenty thousand perished ; 
Avhile another European writer;]: nearly doubles this amount.' But 
an Indian historian j] of respectability reduces this exaggerated esti- 
mate to the moderate calculation of eight thousand persons : and 
there is every reason to conclude that his statement is nearer the 
truth than any of those which have been mentioned. Two nobles, who 
were supposed to have caused the riot, fled, with conscious guilt, to 
a small fortress near Dehli. They were pursued, taken, and put to 
death with those who were deemed their accomplices, who amounted 
to about four hundred persons. 

A very few days after the occurrence of these events, a marriage 
was celebrated between the second son of Ntidir and a princess of 
the Imperial House of Tiniour; and the succession of festivities that 
attended these nuptials, gave a colour of joy to scenes which abounded 
with misery : but the majority of the inhabitants of Dehli appear to 
have bci;n of a light and dissolute character. We are, indeed, told 
by an Indian author that numbers regretted the departure of the 


* Fraser’s History of Mfitlir Shall, page 184. 
t Ibid, page 185. j; Otther. 

II Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, Vol. II. page 207. 
§ Ibid, page 214. 
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Persians. The drolls and players of the capital began, inunediatcly riup.xvn. 
after they went away, to amuse their countrymen M-ith a ludicrous 
representation of their own disgrace ; and the fierce looks ami savage 
pride of their contjucrors, which had lieen so late their dread, liecatne, 
in these imitations, one of tlieir chief sources of enterlainineni. 

NAdir remained at Dehli fifty-eight days. Pefore he (juitted ity NAdir'i ltd Vice 

. 1 ' I thceinperwr 

he had a long and secret conference with Mahomed Sliah, m w hich Aiid his oftii cm 
it is supposed he gave him such counsel as he deemed best, to enable 
him to preserve that power t« which he was ri'sloreil. 'fo all the 
nobles of the court he spoke publicly, and warned tlu'in to preserve 
their allegiance to the emperor, as they valued his lUvour, or dreaded 
his resentment. To those who were absent he wrote in similar terms : 
he informed them, that he was so united in friendship uith Alahoined 
Shah, that they might be esteemed as having one soul in two bodies : 
and, after desiring them to continue to walk in tlu; path of duty to 
the Imperial House of Timour, he concluded these circular letters in 
the following words : “ May Cio<l forbid! but if accounts of your 
“ rebelling against your emperor should n'aeh our ears, we will blot 
“ you out of the pages of the book of crtnition." 


'Fhe conqueror had behaved with consitlerable moderation and 
kindness towards the chief omrahs of the Court of Delih ; but he 
must have despised their luxurious and effeminate liabits. We, 
indeed, learn his sentiments from a remarkable anecdote. When 
spesiking one day to Kummer-u-deen, who was then vi/kt, he 
demanded how many ladies he had * ( “ Light hundred and fifty, 


* A chief of tlie tribe of Affhliir inforitied me, that lii» futtuT -^wlio wan cue 
of N&dir’. generals,) used often to praise the great continence of that ii.ot.iucl., 
who never, be said, had more than two wives w.it. him when .n the ti. Jd, and was 
displeased with any leader who was accompanied by more than one. 
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was tlie reply. — “ Let one hundred and fifty of our female 
“ captives,” said Nfidir, “ be sent to the vizier, who will then 
“ be entitled to the high military rank of a Mim-bfishee, or 
“ ‘ commander of a thousand*.’” 

The march of NAdir from India was literally encumbered with 
spoil. The amount of the plunder that he carried from that country 
has been estimated variously. The highest calculation makes it 
upwards of seventy millions sterling; the lowest is considerably 
more than thirty. A great part of this was in precious stones, of 
which Nfidir was immoderately fond. When on his march from 
India, he was informed that several of the most valuable crown 
jewels had been secreted by some of his followers. He made this a 
pretext for searching the baggage of every man in his army, and 
appropriating all the jewels that were found to himself. The soldiers 
murmured -f-, but submitted ; and their not resisting this despotic 
act, is an extraordinary proof of the subordination which he had 
established. He was, however, in general kind and liberal to his 
troops ; he had given to each man a gratuity of three months’ pay 
at the fall of CandaharJ; he gave them as much more after the 
victory of Karnal ; and they received a still greater bounty before 
he marched from Dehli. 


♦ Persian MS. 

t Hanway, who records the particulars of this occurrence^ says, some of the soldiers 
were so enraged, that they threw the jewels they had plundered into the river Indus, 
oil the banks of which they were encamped, rather than deliver them to the officers 
appointed to search.— Hanway, Vol. II. page 392. 

I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking on this subject, refer the 
conduct of N&dir more to policy than avarice. He feared, they affirmed, his soldiers 
would be spoiled by wealth. 

t Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 307. 
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The troops of Nddir, we are told, suffered much in ihcir retreat 
from India by the intense heat to which they were exposed. 
Their passage over the rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus was 
delayed by accidents to the temporary bridges which he had con- 
structed, and in one instance by the threatened attack of the moun- 
taineers of Cabul, whose forbearance the proud concpieror did not 
disdain to purchase*: and when we consider the nature of the 
country through which he had to pass, the immense train of baggjige 
with which his army was accompanied, and the danger that might 
have arisen from the slightest confusion, wc cannot blame the 
prudence with which he acted ujmn this occasion. 

The greatest expectation was excited in JVrsia at the prosj)ect 
of the return of their victorious monarch. The inhabiumls t»f that 
country had already I'elt the benefit of his triumphs. Jle had 
commanded that all taxes should be remitted for thrii; years; and 
they began to anticipate scenes of uiihcard-ol‘ joy and abundance. 
'J’he most exaggerated reports w(‘re circulated of tlu^ vast riches 
which their sovereign and his soldiers had acquired ; and all 
conceived that Nttdir was disposed to enjoy himself, iVoin the 
number of artificers and musicians which he brought from India. 
Curiosity too was eager to behold the train of el(!phanls whic h 
attended his inarch. That noble animal hail become a stranger 
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to the plains of Persia : and the natives of that country w(!re .»nly 
familiar with its shape, from siting its figure re|)rcsentcd in lh«^ 
sculpture of ancient times. Sanguine minds were led, by a natural 
association of ideas, to believe that their present ruler was tin- 
destined restorer of their country to its former glory; and the 


♦ llanway, Vol^ll. page 39 "^. 
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CHAP.xvn. conqueror was hailed, at his return, as a hero, whose fame had 
eclipsed that of a Sapor, or a Nousheerwan. 

The soldiers of Niidir were, we are informed, after the expedition 
to India, most anxious for repose : but that prince was too well ac- 
quainted with the consequences of this indulgence to permit them to 
N&dir nttneks enjoy it. lie had, after he passed the Indus, led them through the 
Sclnd™ ** deserts of Scind to the attack of a feudatory chief, who had esta- 
blished himself in the government of that province*. This ruler had 
courted NAdir Shah when he first threatened the invasion of India, as 
he deemed such a measure favourable to his views of independence ; 

* I find the following account of this transaction in a Memoir, transmitted by 
Mr. N. H. Smith, late envoy from the supreme government of India to the ruler 
of Scind. 

In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the alarm excited by the threatened 
invasion of India by Nadir Shah had become general, Meer Noor Mahomed 
llbassee Caloree, whose hereditary possessions consisted of the province of 
Sewee, also called Seree, and other districts, and who not onlj^ exercised the 
“ functions of executive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual autho- 
rity over several military chiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, availed himself of the appre- 
hensions of Sadiq Ulee Khan, the Soubahdar of Scind on the part of Mahomed 
Shah, respecting the attempts of N&dir Shah to persuade that officer, in the 1150th 
year of the Hejirah, to transfer the government of Scind to him for the sum of three 
lacks of rupees, part of which sum has remained unpaid to the present day. Nadir 
Shah, having in the year 1 152 of the Hejirah defeated the Caloree army, compelled 
the chiefs of the family to take refuge in Amerkote, a fort situated in the desert. 
“ An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which the Calorees were per- 
mitted by the conqueror to retain the government of Scind, on condition of paying 
a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia : and this appears to have been regularly 
paid by the first of these princes. After the death of Mecan Noor Mahomed 
Caloree, which took place in the year 1185 of the Hejirah, eight princes of the 
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but when his possessions were made over to the Persian monarchy 
he changed his policy ; and, lodging all his treasure and property 
in the Fortress of Amerkote*, made a feeble attempt at opposition ; 
but his capital was taken and plundered, and he was compelled to 
surrender himself to the mercy of the conqueror ; who, however, 
satisfied with his submission, and the possession of his wealth, 
restored him to the government of the province, which he agreed 
henceforward to hold as a tributary to the Crown of Persia. 

After this expedition, NAdir marched to Herat'}-, where he luadc 
a proud display of the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India ; 
among which, the most remarkable w-as, the celebrated throne ol the 
Fmperor of Dehli!|l, made in the shajjc of a peacrock, and orna- 
mented with precious stones of every description. This gorgeous 
exhibition took place on the fourth of June; and on that tlay, and 
several others, the court, army, and populace, were amused with 
pageants, shows, and entertain men Is of every kind : but NAdir, 
though satisfied that this public celebration of triumph was calcu- 
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“ Calorec family, in regular succession, reigned in SciniJ, until the year Jlf»7 of the 
« Hejirah, when Mccr Futteh Ulce Talpooree effected ilic expulsion oft-bdool Nubee, 
« the last of the Cnloree princes, and estoblished the present dynasty of that country." 
— Mr. Smith’s MS, 

* This town, which is in the province of Scind, is situated in fiG" SS' north latitude, 
and in HG® 25' east longitude. It at present acknowledges the nuthority of the 
Hindoo Rajah of Joudpore. This city derives its fame in history from being the birih- 
place of Ackbar. His father, Hoomayoon, when he fled from India, first took rcluge 
with the Rajah of Amerkote; and his celebrated son was born at that city in the year 

f He entered that city on the 2Gth of May, 1740. 
t We are told, that NAdir was so fond of this throne, that he bad an exact duplicni. 
of it made from other jewels. 
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lated to raise his fame with his subjects, and to gratify the vanity of 
his soldiers, appears always to have dreaded the danger of inaction. 
He moved his army from Herat : and after meeting his son, Rezd. 
Kooli, and bestowing valuable presents upon him and the other 
princes of his family, he moved towards Rulkh, where he had or- 
dered preparations to be made for his crossing the Oxus to punish 
the Sovereign of Bokharah, who, unmindful of his established alliance, 
had taken advantage of his absence in India to make inroads into 
the Province of Khorassan, 

The motives which induced Nidir to proceed upon this ex- 
pedition were soon apparent. He had no desire to extend the 
boundary of his empire in a direction where he knew it could not 
be maintained, but he wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this 
part of Tarlary those calamities which they were in the annual habit 
of inflicting upon the frontier provinces of Persia. Abool Fyze 
Khan, who was the ruler of the Usbegs at this period, boasted a lineal 
descent from Chenghiz : but he appears to have inherited none of the 
spirit of his great ancestor. He was terrified into submission at the 
approach of Nddir, and sent his vizier to deprecate the wrath of that 
monarch. The minister was well received ; but told, that his master 
must immediately surrender, if he desired to save himself from destruc- 
tion, uind his country from ruin*. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian army advanced, by rapid marches, to Bokha- 
rah -f*; and on the twenty-third of August, five days after they had 
crossed the Oxus, encamped wfithin twelve miles of that capital. 


* Meerza Mclidy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 328. 
t This city is not more than fifty miles from the Oxus : but N&dir had crossed 
higher up that stream than where it approaches nearest to Bokharah. 
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where this sliort expedition was brought to a close by the personal ciup.xvn. 
submission of Abool Fyze Khan, who, attended by all his court, 
proceeded to the tents of N^dir Shah, and laid Ins crown, and 

* pfmmnlly 

other ensigns of royalty, at the feet of the cont^ucror, who as- »«broii»,«nii 

glVfH up Ills 

signed him an honourable place in his assembly ; and a few days 
afterwards restored him to his throne, on the condition that theO.vus iir u rrnurni 

^ to lim llininr. 

should remain, as it had been in former periods, ihe boundary of lln' 
two empires. This treaty was cemented by an alliance between the 
daughter of the ruler of BokbArah and the nephew of his coiujueror ; 
and, after its conclusion, a great number of Tartars were, with the 
concurrence of their own monarch, enrolled in the Persian army, 
whose commander probably esteemed (he services ol‘ these hardy 
warriors as of more conscciuence to the. peace of his own dominions, 
and the fulfilment of his future views of ambition, than all the 
wealth he had brought from India. 

The arms of Nfldir were next directed against the kingdom of Nfttlir mulirt* 

I I ] iipun tlir 

Khaurizm, which is situated to the westward of liokhorah, and 
stretches along both banks of the Oxus, to the shores of tlu: Cas- 
pian Sea. The prince of this country (whose namt; was Ilbur/,) 
neither merited nor received such humane treatment as Abool Fyze 
Khan. He had committed frequent depredations upon the Persian 
territories ; and, conceiving that the strength of his fortresses would 
secure him from vengeance, he resolved on resistance. The 
of Bokharah had sent a mission to advise him to submit to the 
arms of Nadir: he not only treated this friendly counsel with disdain, 
but, in violation of laws which the most savage nations respect, he 
slew those through whom it was conveyed. 'I’liis conduct greatly 
irritated the monarch of Persia, who, after he l.ad defeated Ins 
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army and made him prisoner, doomed him, and twenty of his 
chief officers, to death*. The possessions of Ilburz were bestowed 
upon Taher Khan, a cousin of the sovereign of Bokharah, and 
consequently a direct descendant of the celebrated Chenghiz-f'. 

When the winter of this year was far advanced, N^ir marched 
to Kelat I, to which place he continued from his most early years 
to be much attached. He had directed that its fortifications should 
be improved; that a palace should be built; and that aqueducts 
should be constructed to improve the fertility of its fields. He 
had also ordered, that all his treasures should be carried thither: 
and a peaceful retirement to this cherished spot, after the toils and 


* Meerza Mebdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 
t Meerza Mehdy, in his History of N&dir, styles this chief Taher Khan Nevadi 
Genghizi. — Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

X Kelat is about a degree north of Mushed, on the road to Merv Shah Jehan, and 
is situated in a very mountainous country, named Ashdar Koh, or ^ the Mountains 
of the Dragon.’ It is a very high hill, accessible only by two narrow paths. After 
an ascent of about seven miles, you reach a fine plain, nearly twelve miles in circuit, 
watered by a multitude of little streams, and producing corn and rice in the greatest 
** abundance. The inhabitants of the mountains live in tents; and the only buildings 
in this delightful valley are two towers, and a small marble edifice erected by Nadir. 
The towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the house for the use of 
his majesty. On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend ; and, after travelling 
about fifteen miles, gain the summit of the mountain, on which is another plain, not 
so large, but equal in fertility to the former. Here are also two small towers, which 
command the approaches, and are the only fortifications on the Castle of Kelat; the 
strength of which, like the Kela Sufeed, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in 
** the difficulty of access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to 
stop the advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy.” — KiNNiER’sMemosr 
of Persia, page 176. 
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dangers ot war were at an end, was one of the most innocent chap, xvn. 
of those dreams which amused the fancy of this indefatigable 
conqueror. 

After a short residence at Kelat, Nftdir proceeded to Mushed, Prowrd. 
which he had made tlie capital of his empire ; and, during three whieir' he 

months that he remained in this city, his time was passed in constant *or 

festivities. Five* monarchs had been subdued in live years. I'lie *A.n.7ui. 
empire of Persia had not only been rescued from a foreign yoke, but 
its limits had been e.\tended as far as the Oxus to the north, and 

the Indus to the east; and the hero, by whom all this had lieen 

accomplished, promised his exulting subjects that the 'I’urks should 
soon be driven from the banks of the 'I’igris and the Euphrates; 
but honour required that, before any other expedition was under- 
taken, NAdir should revenge the blood of his brother, Ibndiim i» 

rcvi’iigr the 

Khan't*, who had been slain in an attack of tlie licsghces. hh»oci 

1 1 i^A 1 1 brolhiT, Ibris- 

When the army was on its inarch to Daghestan, an event occurred (.im Kimn. 
which cast a dark cloud over all the fair jirospects that dawned upon 
Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest view, the miserabh! condition 
of those empires whose fate hangs upon the disposition and talents 
of a despotic sovereign. An advanced corps, chiefly coinjKiscd of 
Affghans, had, by their extraordinary valour, gained the greatest 
advantages over the Lesghees: and NAdir was hastening by the way 
of Mazenderan to their support, when, pursuing his inarch through 
one of the forests in that country, a ball from an assassin, who had 

* The two Affghan princes, Ashrfcff and Hussein; Mahomed Shall, Eiiiptror of 
India; Abool Fyze, King of Bokharab; and llburz, ruler of Klinurizni. 

+ Ibrahim Klian was an active and brave man. He enjoyed the lull cunhdmci- ol 
his brother; and his sous, after his death, were considered as princes of the empire. 
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cHAP.xvii. concealed himself behind a tree, wounded him in the hand, and killed 
his horse. The prince, Rezd Kooli, who was near him, galloped 

N&dir is 

wounded by towards ihc spot from which the shot had been fired : but neither 

an assassin. t • 

his efforts, nor those of the guards that aided him, could succeed m 
the attempt to seize the fugitive, who, favoured by the thickness of 
Who escape*, the wood, effected his escape. He was afterwards taken ; and the 
tardrtak^r historian* of NAdir asserts, that he was the agent of a chieff of a 
A. H. im. barbarous tribe, who cherished a secret resentment against the 
conqueror. 

This accident, though it made a deep and indelible impression 
upon the mind of NAdir, did not prevent his proceeding to attack 
the Lesghees : but be never engaged in an enterprise of more hazard. 
The Lesghees Thcse uiountaineers defended themselves with the most desperate 

defend them* 

helves with bravery : and the rugged nature of the whole country of Daghestan, 
braverj. ^hjch they inhabit, made it almost impossible to subdue them. 

The bravest troops of the Persian army were worn out with the 
fatigue of this harassing war : and the preparations which the 
Russians began to make at Astracan, though dictated by a fear 
that NAdir meant to invade their country after 4ie had subdued 
the Lesghees}, gave the latter every encouragement to persevere 


* JVIeerza Meluly. 

t Meerza Mchdy, the historian of N&dir, states^ that the name of this person was 
Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, the chief of the tribe of Taimni. The assassin’s 
name was Neek-Kuddum, who, he asserts, confessed his crime, and therefore only lost 
his eyes. 

J We meet with the following observations of Hanway on this subject: — 

The Lesghees bad intimated their desire of putting themselves under the protec* 
tion of Russia, from the time of I^&dir’s first invading their country : and it certainly 
was the interest of that empiie to support the independency of those brave moun- 
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in their resistance; and the Persian monarch was compelled lo retire cuap.xvu. 

from this expedition with very partial success, and very great 

loss. 

With ptirlml 

N&dir bad, from the day on which his life was attempted, enter- »>« 

heuvy toil, 

tained suspicions of his eldest son, Reza Kooli. Jle sumnioued him 


“ taineers, who form so safe a barrier against die Persians. Tlic arrival of the Russian 
“ troops, indeed, contributed to defeat Nfidir’s designs; and lie found himself obliged 
" to abandon an enterprise to which his skill and fortune were nut equal. 

“ As soon as the Russian general arrived in the neighbourhood of Dughestnn, the 
“ Lesgbees made application to him ; and from an apprehension ol the danger they 
“ might be exposed to, in case Nfidir was dcierniiiied lo prosecute his design ol redu- 
“ cing them, they wrote to this coinniandcr as follows : 

“ Most honoured and most accomplished general and comninnder-in-ehicf, 

“ Our most humble petition consists in this : all the inhabitants ol Dagbcsiun having 
“ been informed that you are arrived near die frontiers ol Kislar with an imperial urniy, 
“ and that your intention is to defend and protect die ubjeels of Iter im|»criul majesty 
» in Andrewska, Koslkoff, and Baxan, ns also all the chiefs and rulers of die stales 
« bordering on the dominions of her imperial majesty, after longing expeeiaiions of 
" your arrival, we have sent our deputies in the name of die whole nation to desin- 
« your intercession, that her imperial majesty may receive us under her puissant pro- 
tection, and permit us to be her slaves. W'c are deti rmined to bold the golden 
« border of her imperial robes, and, in spite of all the evils that may ilireateii us, wi 
“ will not be dragged from them, nor seek any other protection, nor acknowledge any 
« other sovereign than God and her imperial majesty. 

We hereby take a solemn oath of allegiance to her imperial majesty, whom we 
« most humbly implore to protect us against our enemies, and in her exalted clemency 
« 10 give a favourable answer to our petition. And that her puissant majesty may 
« know in what numbers our troops consist, we send you a list as follows.”— Ha nwav. 

Vol. II. page 410. 

They transmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the different chiefs 
could raise, which amounted to sixty-six thousand ; but this account of their strength 
must have been exaggerated. 
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CHAP.xvir. to his presence. The prince instantly obeyed; and was, on his 
arrival, made prisoner, and deprived of sight. A respectable Euro- 
A. H. 11S6. pean writer*, who went to Persia two years after this event, appears 
son, Rezft Satisfied that the assassin who fired at Nddir in the woods of 
Koftii, of sight. employed by the prince, Rezd. Kooli; who, he 

informs us, though brave and able, was violent and oppressive. 
He had, this author asserts, on hearing that Nddir was dead, when 
on his expedition to India, declared himself king ; and, at the same 
time, put the unfortunate Shah TAmAsp-f-, who was confined at 
SubzAwar, in Khorassan, to death. The same writer assures us, 
that N4dir, though convinced of the guilt of his son, addressed 
him in the mildest and most humane terms, and offered him com- 
plete pardon if he would only confess his crime, and promise 
repentance ; but that the fierce youth rejected this offer, and said he 
gloried in the attempt he had made to rid the world of a tyrant, 
and provoked his fate by the coarsest abuse of his father and sove- 
reign. It is probable that this author received the account which he 
has given of this transaction from some person who was desirous of 
palliating the guilt of a reigning tyrant; but we are compelled to 
refuse our credit to this statement. The flattering historian of N4dir 
expressly informs us, that that sovereign was deceived, by the gross 
misrepresentations of infamous men, into the commission of this great 
crime The European physician || who attended that monarch 

* Hanway. Vol. II. page 339. 

. t Shah TtLniiisp was put to death by Rez& KooH in the manner Hanway mentions ; 
but it has been conjectured that this act was committed by the command of Nadir. 

f Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 398. 

II The monk Bazin joined N&dir Shah when he was at Derbund, in 1741, and re- 
mained with him as physician till 1747, the year in which that monarch was murdered. 
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during the latter years of his life, asserts the iunoccnoe of Rezd chap.xvu. 
Kooli. He adds, that Nddir was so penetrated with remorse the 
moment that the deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury on 
all around him ; and fifty noblemen, who had witnessed the dreadful 
act, were put to death, on the pretext that they should have offered 
their lives as sacrifices to save the eyes of a prtnee who was the glory 
of their country It is also to be remarked, that the impressions 
which have been transmitted regarding a fact comparatively recent, 
are all against N^idir, who is believed to have had no evidence of his 
son’s guilt but his own suspicions. From the moment that his lifi: had 
been attempted in Mazenderan, that monarch had bticome gloomy 
and irritable. His bad success against the Lesghecs had increased 
the natural violence of his temper; and, listening to the enemies of 
Uezd Koolif, he, in a moment of rage, ordered him to be blinded. 

« Your crimes have forced me to this dreadful measure,” was, we 
are told, the speech that Nddir made to his son. “ It is not my eyes 
« you have put out,” replied Rezd Kooli, “ but those of Persiat” 

The prophetic truth of this answer sunk deep into the soul of Nddir ; 
and we may believe his historian, who affirms that he never afier- 
wards knew happiness, nor desired that others should enjoy it. All 
his future actions were deeds of horror, except the conlesi which he 
carried on against the Turks for three years ; and even in it he 
displayed none of that energy and heroic spirit which marked his 

first wars with that nation. 


• Leltres Edifiantes, Vol.IV. page294. . 1,11 

+ 1 1..V. con.er.ed .Uh .he de»e.d».u of «.«.! of NUi,'. chief oond.., .ho 
concerred in the noth of MeerM Mehdjr’. ...temeo. of .h.. foM. 


Persiao MSS. 


VOL. IX. 


O 
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CHAP. XVII. The Persian army had made unsuccessful efforts to reduce the 
cities of Bussorah, of Bagdad, and of Moossul. NAdir marched, 

A. D. ir44. . ® 

A. 11 . 1157. early in the succeeding year, to meet a large Turkish force which 

N&dir inarches 

against the had advanccd to near, ErivAn : and we are told, that he desired to 

Turks, 

encounter his enemies in battle on the same plain where he had teiif 

A. D. 1745. years before acquired ^ich renown : but their general, subdued by his 

A. H. 1158. 

The Turkish Qwu fears, fled, and was massacred by his soldiers ; who, thrown into 

general mas- 

sacred, and coufusion at tliis cvcnt, were easily routed by the Persians. This was 

Jiis army 

routed. the last victorjr of Nfl,dir*, and it was gained merely by the terror of 
his name. Sensible of his own condition, he hastened to make peace. 

wrTi”'o pretensions regarding the establishment of a fifth sect among 

dudes a peace ortliodox Mahomcdans, and the erection of a fifth pillar in the 

With the Turks 

mosque at Mecca, were abandoned. It was agreed, that prisoners on 
both sides should be released ; that Persian pilgrims going to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina should be protected ; and that the whole 
of the provinces of Irak and Adcrbi jan should remain with Persia, 
except an inconsiderable territory, that had belonged to the Turkish 
government in the time of Shah Ismail, the first of the Suffavean 
kings. 

His barbarous Tlic conduct of NAdir to liis own subjects during the last five 

conduct dur- 

ing the lust years of his reign has been described, (even by a partial historian,) 

° exceeding in barbarity all that has been recorded of the most 
bloody tyrants f. The acquisition of the wealth of India had at 
first filled the mind of this monarch with the most generous and 
patriotic feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes should be 

• His son, Nasser-fillab, defeated, about tbe same period, an army of tbe Turks 
near Diarbekir. 

t Meerza Mebdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 399. 
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collected from Persia for three years. But the possession of riches ciiAr.xvii. 
had soon its usual effect of creating a desire for more : and while 
the vast treasures he had acquired were hoarded at the Fort t)f Kelut, 
which, with all the fears of a despot, he continually laboured to 
render inaccessible, he not only paid his armies, but added to his 
golden heaps from the arrears of remitted revenue, which he ex- 
torted with the most inflexible rigour. 

N^idir knew that the attack which he had made upon the religion 
of his country had rendered him unpopular ; and that the priests, 
whom he peculiarly oppressed, endeavoured to spread disafl'ei'tion. 

This made him suspect those who still adhered to the tmicts of ihc 
Shcah sect ; or, in other ivords, almost all th(^ natives of J ersia. 

The troops in his army upon whom he placed most ri lianee were the 
Affghans and Tartars, who were of the Soonei^ persuasion. 'I’heir 
leaders were his principal favourites ; and every pretext was taken to 
j)ut to death such Persian chiefs as possessed either influence or 
power. These proceedings had the natural (‘fled of producing icbel- 
lion in every quarter*, and the siiirit of insurr(‘dion which now dis- 
played itself among his subjects changed the violence of NAdir into 
outrageous fury. His murders were no longer confined to individuals : 
the inhabitants of whole cities were massacred : and men. to use the 
words of his historian t, left their abodes, and took up their habita- 
tions in caverns and deserts, in the hope of (^scaping his savage 
ferocity. We are told J, and the events which preceded render the 
tale not improbable, that when on his march to subdue one of Ins 
nephews 1! who had rebelled in Scistan, he proposed to put to death 

* Fare, Shirwan, and Mazenderan, were all, at one period, in rebellion. 

t Meerza Mebdy. t Hanway, Vol. II. page 433. II Aly Koo i lan. 
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dered. 

A. D. 1747, 
A. II. IICO. 


CHAP. XVII. eveiy Persian in his army. There can be little doubt that his mind 
was, at this moment, in a state of phrensy which amounted to insanity, 
put to death Some of the principal officers of his court, who learnt that their names 
in his army, wcrc in thc list of proscribed victims*, resolved to save themselves by 
h'known'l'nd the assassination of Nddir. The execution of the plot was com- 
Jd^giinsth'iml niitted to four persons, among whom was Mahomied Aly Khan, a 
chief of his own tribe of Affsh4r, and Sdl4h Beg, the captain of his 
guards. These chiefs took advantage of their stations, and, under 
the pretext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into the inner 
He is mur- lenls, wherc the tyrant was asleep. The noise awoke him ; and he 
had slain two of the meaner assassins, when a blow from S^ldh Beg 
deprived him of existence. 

Review of the The character of this extraordinary man will be best understood 

principal ac- 
tions of the from a short review of thc principal actions of his life. Born in a 

Shah, low rank, he appears to have owed the distinction he early obtained 
among his rude associates to his uncommon bodily strength, his 
determined courage, and a strong natural sense, which, though 
afterwards improved by experience, was never cultivated by educa- 
tion. The wretched condition of his native country was calculated 
to excite in the ardent mind of NAdir the most noble ambition : 
and when we reflect on the success which attended his first efforts 
against the Aflghans, we are almost reconciled to his usurpation 
of the name of that sovereign power, the substance of which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without 


* The physician Bazin states, that N^dir had informed the chief of the Affghans 
that he entirely reposed on the fidelity of his corps, and that he meant they should 
next day seize and imprison ail the officers of his guards. — Lettrea Edifiantes, Vol. IV. 
page 3 i S. 
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extreme danger, both to himself, and to a nation which had been ciiAr.xvii. 
saved by his valour and his genius. 

After expelling tlie barbarous invaders of his country from 
the central provinces of Persia, and after obtaining the most signal 
victories over the Turks, the next labour of Nfidir was to rcslort! 
the throne to its former glory : and when he had coiuiut'red Can- 
dahar and Cabul, he sought (and with success) to add to the 
strength of the empire, by converting the most dangerous of her 
enemies into the bravest of her defenders. The eauscs of his ex- 
pedition to India have been explained ; and, though it brought 
misery to thousands, there, perhaps, never was a conijui'sl of such 
magnitude made by an Asiatic prince, with less rrinie to the indi- 
vidual by whom it was accomplished. The riches and the renown 
which he obtained by this enterprise, gave him great nuans of 
restoring Persia to all her ancient splendour ; and his invasion of the 
territories of Bokharah, while it was the best, and indeed tl.e only 
way in which he could secure the continued tranquillity of his own 
possessions, added, perhaps, still more to his fame and to hU power. 

His generous treatment of the humbled monarch of that country, 
and his conduct to the Emperor of India, showed that Nadir de- 
sired to trust more to the impression of his arms, than to the extent 
of his dominions, for the future security of his power. 

JJitherto this monarch, whether we consider the noble and 
patriotic object which first stimulated his ambition, the valour and 
ability he displayed, the comparative moderation with which he used 
success, or the glorious deeds he had done, is entitled to great, if not 
unqualified admiration. The dreadful change which took place in 
his disposition and character, has been stated. From the moment 
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CHAP. XVII. that his mind was subdued by avarice and suspicion, he became one 
most cruel of tyrants: and Persia, by a strange destiny, 
seemed doomed to receive her death from that hand, to which she, a 
few years before, had owed her existence. 

When the mind of N4dir was in its most disturbed and phrensied 
state, he still continued to brood over those plans which he had 
cherished in his happier days. He anxiously desired to encourage 
trade ; and thought that his country would not only become 
more wealthy, but more powerful, if he could form a navy. The aid 
of an enterprising, but indiscreet Englishman*, enabled him to com- 
mence the execution of this project on the Caspian ; but the effort 
produced no benefit to Persia; and, by exciting the jealousy of 
Russia, proved destructive to an infant branch of commerce, which 
British merchants had established in that quarter. Nddir had also 
ordered ships to be built on the shores of the Persian Gulf; and, with 
the true spirit of an unreflecting despot, commanded that timber for 
that purpose should be conveyed from the forests of Mazenderan, a 
distance of more than six hundred miles, and that through a country 
which had neither canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. The oppressed 
inhabitants of the intervening provinces were compelled to contribute 
their labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The rude 
ribs of an ill-constructed vessel were ten years ago to be seen on the 
beach at Abusheher, and seemed as if spared to be the emblem of 
the folly of this attempt -f-. 

' • The name of this person was Ellon : for an account of his proceedings, and their 

consequences, see the Works of Jonas Hanway. 

t He also directed an immense quantity of marble to be carried from Aderbijan, to 
ornament bis palaces at Kelat and Mushed ; the transportation of which, caused almost 
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We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety wiili wliirh NAdir chap.xvu 
desired to encourage commerce, in the conduct he observed towards 
our countryman, Hanway, who visited his camp thret^ years before 
his death, and at a period when Persia was devastated by his oppres- 
sion and cruelty. The monarch commanded that all the losses which 
this eminent merchant had sustained by the rebellion at Astcrabad, 
should be made good, either by the recovery of his merchandise*, 
or from the sale of the property of those by whom he had been 
plundered. 


as much misery as tlie conveying of the liiiibcr did. In 1810 1 visited ilie iju.iii} 
where this marble was found, and saw a great nuniher of hulf-futiklied hlucks, ihiii 
had lain untouched since his death. This quarry is on the hanks tif the Late ol 
Oormia, and about eighteen miles from the Town of Mnraghn. 

* A Persian MS. in my possession relates an extraordinary and amusing anec- 
dote of Nhdir at this period, which shows how completely he understood the 
feelings of the most ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer- 
chant, travelling from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nisliapore, ami 
carried his complaint to the sovereign. “ Was there no one near but the robbers 
said Nhdir. » None," was the reply. “ Were theie no trees, or stones, or huslii sr" 
« Yes,” said the man, “ there was one large solitary tree, under whose shade I 
» was reposing when 1 was attacked.” N&dir, on hearing this, affected great fury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed instantly, and flog the tree that hml 
been described, every morning, till it either restored the property that hud been 
lost, or revealed the names of the thieves by whom it bad been taken. Hn 
mandate of a king of Persia is always a law; that of Nadir was considered as irre- 
vocable as fate. The executioners proceeded ; and the tree bad not suffered flagelu- 
tion above a week, when all the goods that bad been stolen were found one n.or.img 
carefully deposited at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon heard ol the extrava- 
gant cruelty that inflicted such blows upon an inanimate substaiic. , trembled at .. 
very thought of the horrible punishment that awaited them if ever d.scover«J. >> 

the result was reported to N&dir, he smiled, and said, « I knew what the oggmp o 
“ that tree would produce/' 
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CHAP. XVII. It has been already stated, that N^dir desired to change the 
religion of his country. His first idea probably was to destroy, with 
the tenets of the Sheah sect, that devoted veneration and attachment 
which those who held them cherished for the Suffavean dynasty, by 
whom this faith had first been established as a national religion. He 
also desired, as has been noticed, to do away religious distinctions, 
which seemed likely to interfere with his schemes of ambition. We 
have the strongest evidence to conclude, that his conduct on this 
point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives than those of policy, 
lie appears, indeed, to have had no fixed sentiments upon the 
.subject of religion. 

Soon after his return from India, he had directed that the four 
I’vangelists should be translated into Persian ; and when this work was 
finished in a very incorrect manner by some Romish and Armenian 
priests, who wrote it under the superintendance of his secretary *, 
he summoned some Christian priests, Jewish rabbies, and Maho- 
medan moollahs, to his presence -i'. Extracts from the imperfect 
translation that had been made of the New Testament were read to 
him, and he amused himself, and some of his hearers, with ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian faith. The tenets 
of the Jews, and the traditions of the Mahomedans, were treated 
with the same freedom : and the tyrant broke up this assembly of 
divines with a declaration, that, if God spared him, he would 
make a religion, much belter than any of those that mankind yet 
possessed. 

* MeerzaMehdy, who was also the author of his history. Hanway tells us, that 
this translation, which was made in six months, was dressed up with glosses and fables 
to make it agree with the koran. 

t May, 1741. Hanway, Vol. 11. page 404. 
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The Suffavean kings had established a powerful hierarchy in llicir cuap.xvii. 
dominions, at the head of which was a Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or chief 
pontiff. This body, who were always possessed of inucli wealth, had 
enjoyed not only a very great share of the government, but of the 
revenues of the country, under the weak and bigoted Shah Sultan 
Hussein. The fate of that prince had brought the popular indigna- 
tion on every measure with which his memory was associated ; and 
NAdir, therefore, proceeded, without alarm at the consequence, to 
plunder the ecclesiastical revenues. We are informed *, that imme- 
diately after he was crowned, he assembled a number of the prin- 
cipal priests, and demanded of them in what manner the immense 
revenues "f* which they en joyed was appropriated. I hey replied, 

** In supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter, they 
added, “ we continually offer up prayers to God for the success of 
« our sovereigns.'— “ Your prayers,” said Nftdir, “ are evidently 
« not acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire has suffered its 
“ greatest decline when your order was most encouraged. It has 
“ been rescued from destruction by my brave soldiers, who arc, 

“ therefore, to be deemed God's chosen instruments, and your 
wealth must henceforward be applied for their support. 

At the same time that Nadir seized almost the wliole of the 
church revenue, he abolished the duties of the chief ponlifi; but left 
the name, and gave the person who bore it a small pension, llis 
conduct to the priesthood, though it excited no commotion at tlic 
moment, was, perhaps, one of the most impolitic acts that he ever 


* Han way, Vol. H. page 343. 

+ clctoe. thi. .. «e.rl, SW- «l ■"» 

or about a million sterling* 

VOL. II. ^ 
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CHAP. XVII. committed. This order became the active disseminators of sedi- 
tiQjj . as those feelings of envy which their wealth had excited 
were soon changed into pity for their fallen condition, the efforts 
they made were very successful. Nidir was well aware of their 
sentiments. We are told *, that on sending one of his nobles to 
take charge of a distant government, he concluded his instructions 
by saying, ** Remember you are not to communicate with the 
“ moollah: but I know you will meet him at night, and talk of 
“ me. He will call me one of the greatest monarchs in the universe ; 
“ but will add, that I am a villain, and that I have neither mercy 
** nor justice in my composition.^’ 

The contempt in which N4dir held the arts by which the der- 
vishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed upon th^ credulity of 
his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. Many of these believed 
that the holy Imaum Rezfl, who is interred at Mushed, continued to 
work miracles ; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons, pretending to be blind, went to his tomb ; and, after a long 
period of prayer, opened their eyes, and declared that their sight 
had been restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at 
the gate of the sacred mausoleum when NAdir passed -f*. “ How long 
“ have you been blind ?” said the monarch. “ Two years,” answered 
the man. “ A proof,” replied Nddir, “ that you have no faith. If 
** you had been a true believer you would have been cured long ago. 
“ Recollect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, 
“ I will strike your head off.” When N&dir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. 


• Hanway, Vol, II. page 446. 


t Persian MSS. 
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“ A miracle! a miracle!’" the populace exclaimed, and tore off his chap.xvii. 
coat in small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 

“ that faith was every thing.” 


Nddir, we are informed, was a predeslinarian ; and the Persians 
believe, that even in his phrensied moments, when he was destroying 
his fellow-creatures, he thought himself an instrument of Heaven. 
As a proof of this, they relate the following extraordinary occur- 
rence ♦. An arrow was shot into his quarters with a paper affixed, 
on which was written, « If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
“ people; if a prophet, show us the path of salvation : if a go<l, be 
« merciful to thy creatures.” The tyrant, while he made every 
search for the author, commanded that copies of this paper .should be 
distributed throughout the camp, with the following answer annexed 
to it. “ I am neither a king, to protect my subjects ; a prophet, to 
« teach the way of salvation ; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
« mercy : but I am he, whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath, to 


** chastise a world of sinners "f*. 

The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhihiud in 
it, truest colours in those impression, which the memory of Ins 
actions has left upon the minds of his countrymen. TI.ey speak o, 
hL as a delivemr and a destmyer: but while the, expatiate with 
pride upon his deeds of glory, they dwell with mom pity than liorror 
cruel enormities which disgmeed the latter years of hi, 
reL: and neither his crimes, nor the attempt he made to iiliohs. 
theft religion, have subdued their gratitude and veneration for 
lUrl who revived in the bmasts of his degraded countrymen a 


* Persian MSS. 


t Hanway also relates this occurrence. 


Vol. H. page »*-• 
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CHAP. XVII. sense of their former fame, and restored Persia to her independence 
as a nation. 

A. D. 1747 . The mornine after the murder of NAdir presented a scene of the 
Ahmed Khan greatest confusion. Ahmed Khan*, a chief of the Abddllee tribe of 

is repulsed i" * ^ ^ 

nil attack on Aifghaiis, Supported by a corps of U sbegs, made an attack upon the 
ProMedTto* Peraian troops, but was repulsed . He left the army ; and proceeding by 
founds'^rMpa- marches to Candahar, not only obtained possession of that city, 
rate kingdom, ^ook a large convoy of treasure which was coming from Cabul 
and Scind to the Persian camp. By the aid of these means this 
leader laid the foundation of a kingdom, which soon attained a 
strength that rendered it formidable to surrounding nations. The 
chiefs who had murdered Nddir agreed to place his nephew Aly, 
who was at the head of a force in Seistan, upon the vacant throne. 
A\y is hailed This prince hastened to join them ; and he was hailed as sovereign 
of Persia the moment he arrived. His first act was to circulate 
a proclamation •f's in which he declared, that those who had slain 
his uncle had acted by his order. This extraordinary document, 
which was meant to screen the conspirators from danger, deserves our 
attention, as it affords us, in the most authentic form, a proof of 
the impressions which had been made on all ranks by the horrid 
cruelties of Nddir. We discover from it, that a favourite nephew of 
that monarch, who owed every thing to his bounty, makes an app|al 
to the inhabitants of Persia to support him on the throne, on the 


* According to some authors, Ahmed Khan was attacked by the Persians, 
t All Persians agree in their account of the causes that led to the death of Nkdir ; 
and there is no doubt this declaration of Aly's was only meant to screen the murderers 
from future imputation and danger on that account. 
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ground of his merit in having destroyed a despot ; who, to use Uie chap.xvu, 
words of the proclamation, “ delighted in blood ; and, w'ilh unheard-of 
“ barbarity, made pyramids of the heads of his own subjects.” “ Wc 
“ commanded,” this prince observes, “ that Mahonied Kooli Khan 
“ should prevail upon the Affsh^r guards to seiisc and n'tnove the 
“ tyrant. Thus performing a service highly l)C‘neficial lo the public 
“ welfare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation*. ' 


The same proclamation informed his subjects ihalAly had marched 
to Mushed, where he had listened lo the unanimous voice of the 
principal officers of the army, and the inhabitants of the city, who 
entreated him to ascend the throne, “ that he might relieve the 
“ miseries, and repair the desolations of his country. He con- 
cluded by stating, that a consideration of the dreadful extortions 
and cruelties of his predecessor, and a desire to app( ase the wrath 
of Heaven, led him to remit the revenues ot the current year, and 

all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

While Aly, who took the name of Adil Shah, or “ the just king, 
was, by his professions, endeavouring to obtain popularity. Ins ads 
were of a nature that showed he was at once weak and cruel. A 
party of his troops had succeeded in taking, by suriwise, the Fortress 
of Kelat, which contained all the treasures of Nfidir. 'I'l.e prmees, 
Nasscr-Ollah, Imaum Kooti, and SIml. Rokl,, were at Kelal wi.en 
Alv-s troops entered. They fled, but were pursued and taken. 
The two former were put to death, as were also the onCorlunalc li.w 
Kooli, and thirteen of the sons and grandsons of Nkdn . The .... y 
descendant of the conqueror that was spared, was Ins grandson . .a . 
Rokh, who was fourteen years of age when these hornd sects 


AfarclitK lo 
IV1 iitthi'd. 


Ahhuiiii’h 

lillr ill Add 
.Sb.ili. 


lliH iroop** 
tuki' thi I'orf 
ri“fr ol Ktlaf 


* Ilanway, Vol. II.p»ge45l. 
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ciiAP.xvii. occurred. We are informed, that the life of this young prince was 
only meant to be preserved till Adil Shah was confirmed in the 
power he had usurped. It is also asserted that the cruel tyrant was 
withheld from destroying him, from a fear that the clamours of the 
people might detnand as their ruler a prince of the blood of NAdir; 
and in this extreme he proposed elevating Shah Rokh to the throne, 
and continuing to rule Persia in his name. 

Adil Shah endeavoured to efface the impression made by his 
cruelty and his usurpation by dispensing, with a prodigal hand, the 
vast wealth which had bc<;n accumulated by his uncle : but even this 
attached none to his interests, and his reign was short and inglorious*. 
Adil Shah is He was defeated, taken, and deprived of sight, by his brother, Ibra- 

taken, and lie- 

prived of sight, him Khan, to whom he had intrusted the government of Irak. That 
A.H.nw. clricf did not at first declare his intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Aware that the young prince, Shah Rokh, was supported by seve- 
ral powerful nobles, he endeavoured to obtain possession of his 
person, and the royal treasures, before he disclosed his views. He, 
however, failed in this plan : and when he found he had no other 
resource except a bold and open attempt, he proclaimed himself 
king: but his reign was still shorter than that of his brother, whom 
he had dethroned f. He was made prisoner by his own troops, 
isputto death and fell, unregretted, by the hand of the officer who was appointed 


Ibrahim 
Khan pro* 
claims him* 
Sid F king. 


^ Mahomed Kooli Khan, who was the chief actor in the conspiracy against N&dir, 
incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah. He was seized, and given over bound to the 
ladies of the murdered conqueror, who fell upon him and cut him to pieces, 

f His victory over his brother was gained by the defection of Aly*s army. He, 
however, conquered Ameer Arslan, an ambitious governor, who had made himself inde- 
pendant of Adcrbijan. 
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to guard him to Mushed. Adil Shah was also sent prisoner to chap.xvii. 
that city, where he was put to death. 

Shahik Rokh was the son of RezA Kooli, with whoso inisfor- 

• 1 1 >1 *1 1 • Tlfign of Slittlt 

tunes it had become customary to associate those of Persia. His nokh. 
mother was the daughter of Shah Sultan Hussein ; and he had 
therefore, from his descent, every claim to the throne he now filled. 

He was also popular, on account of his youth, his personal beauty, his 
amiable manners, and humane character. Rut all these fair hopes 
were blasted by the art and ambition of an enemy, who, encouraged 
by the general confusion of the times, sought to obtain the crown jj ]] j';"- 
bv the destruction of the prince in whose favour all voices appeared svu.i m»imh 

J * lin'd I'lidr.i- 

to be united. The name of this person was Meerza Syud Mahomed. vourM»..tiiiuii 

... . , X’/' r 

He had been employed in stations of some distinction under Nadir 
Shah, and boasted of being descended, through a femah; branch, 
from one of the Suffavean monarchs*. Syud Mahomed commenced 
his machinations by circulating a report, that the mild Shah Rokh 
inherited all the rancour of Nfulir against the religion of his country : 
and he brought forward the kindness and generosity witli whieli tlie 
young monarch bad treated persons of other religions, particularly 
Christian merchants, as a proof of the truth of this allegation. This 
man was the son of a chief priest f of Mushed ; and the high reputa- 
Uon his father had enjoyed, gave him so great an mtluence with 
the whole of that order, that they combined to favour his views. 
Encouraged by Iheir support, he collected a body of followers, a„d 

. HI. note .» .h. OsugW. «r 


Hussein* 

t Meerza D&ood; a man of such celebrated piety, 
not disdained to give bioi his sister in marriage. 


that Shah Sultan Hussein had 
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CHAP.xvii. allacked Shah Rokh before he could assemble his troops. The 
young prince was made prisoner and instantly deprived of sight ; 
taken, and de- while liis cruel enemy was proclaimed King of Persia, under the 

prived of sight. * ® 

Syud Maho- name of Solimd.n : but his enjoyment of power was short. Yusoof 
himself krn'^* Aly, the principal general of Shah Rokh’s army, hastened to revenge 
",'g monarch. Solimdn was defeated, taken, and put to death, as a 

'd 1750 punishment for his inhuman barbarity. 

A. n. 1164 . Yusoof Aly, after this victory, restored the blind Shah Rokh to the 

Shall iiokii is thronc, and assumed the name of regent. But these measures were 
iiirone. opposcd by two chicfs*, one the head of a Kurdish, and the other 
of an Arabian tribe, by whose combined forces he was overcome 
and slain. Shah Rokh, who seemed born to be the sport of fortune, 
lie IS inipri- was again sent from his throne to a prison. His enemies, however, 

MJticd. 

a few days after they had dethroned him, quarrelled with each other, 
marched out of separate gates of the city, and came to action. 
Meer Aulum, the chief of the Arabians, triumphed, but only to fall 
in his turn before Ahmed Khan Abdi\llee. This leader has been 
already mentioned. Immediately after the death of N^dir he had 
proclaimed himself King of the Affghans, and had just added to 
his other conquests that of the City of Herat. He now advanced 
against Meer Aulum, who was defeated and slain ; and the City of 
Mushed, after some resistance, submitted to the conqueror. 

Ahmed Khan was at this period in a condition to attempt the 
reduction of all Persia : but the prospect was not inviting. Every 
province of that kingdom was exhausted. The Affghans were still 
deemed the original authors of the misery that its inhabitants 

* One of these was Jaaffer, who commanded a large body of Kurds; and the other 
Meer Aulum, who was the chief of a tribe of Arabs . — Persian MSS. 
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endured ; and the unsuccessful attempt ^vhich had bovn made to cuAr.xvn 
alter the religion of the country, had revived, in all their vigour, 
those sentiments of hatred which the Persians enterUuned for 
that race as Soonees. In addition to these obstacles, the example 
of usurpation, which N4dir Shah had given, had inspired every 
governor of a province, and every chief of a tribe, with the desire 
of rule; and Persia abounded with pretenders to regal power, aoitm. 
Under such circumstances, we must admire that wisdom which 
led the AfFghan prince to withdraw from this scene of turbulence, 
that he might exclusively direct his future exertions to the nobler 
and more legitimate object of establishing a power in his native 
country ; which, while it gave a cspwn to his descendants, raised 
his nation to a rank and consideration, far beyond what they 
had ever enjoyed. 

Before Ahmed Khan left Khorassan, he as.scmblcd the prin- 
cipal chiefs, and proposed that the province which gave birth 
to NAdir should be separated from Persia, and converted into 
a p^cipalily for his unfortunate grandson*. 'J’hcy all agreed, 
and promised continued allegiance; cherishing, no doubt, an 
expectation, that an arrangement which placed a blind and 
inefficient prince at their head, was the most favourable for 
their individual views of aggrandizement. Ahmed became the 
guarantee of the independence of Khorassan, which, Ik; justlj/ 
concluded, would hereafter form a strong barrier to guard his 
dominions from the ambition of whatever ruler might succeed 
in obtaining the Crown of Persia. 

* Persian MSS. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XVII. The blind Shah Rokh continued, as was designed, to enjoy 

the name of a prince ; and his petty court was supported by 
reitored by the reveuues of the City of Mushed, and its immediate environs. 

Ahmed Khan. 

He also received annual offerings from some chiefs, who continued 
to acknowledge him as their nominal superior. The few and 
unimportant events of the life of this prince and his family, will 
find their place in the history of those rulers who rose to power 
amid the scenes of violence and distraction in which the empire 
was involved immediately after the death of Nddir. 





. .t hv •' '''' 


!K'nKiisKi!-:.f>a kihiah 


h('m ,//! ('npthi! I'fiMii/i AV/z/Z/z/a’ 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 


Reign of Kurreetn Khan, Zund. 

The History of Persia, from the death of N^idir Shah lill the niAI’AVIII 
elevation of Aga Mahomed Khan, the lounder ol’ the reigning 
family, though it oceupies nearly half a ( ('nliiry, presents- to oin 
attention no one striking feature, except the lite of Kiirreem Khan, 

Zund*. The happy reign of this excellent piinee, as contrasted 
with those who preceded and followed him, atVords to the historian 
of Persia that description of mixed pleasure and ri-pose which a 
traveller enjoys, who arrives at a beautiful and fertile valley, in 
the midst of an arduous journey over barren and rugged wastes. 

It is pleasing to recount the actions of a chief, who, though horn 
in an inferior rank, obtained power without (•■ime, and who exer- 
cised it with a moderation that was, in the times in which he liv<rd, 
as singular as his humanity and justice. 

When Ahmed Khan was employed in settling the firovince of 
Khorassan, Mahomed Hussein Khun, chief ol‘ the tribe of Kujurs, 

(and grandfather to the present King of IVrsia,) hud established 
himself at Asterabad ; a town situated on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, which had long been the residence ol' his lamily : and th<- 


• Zund was the name of his tribe, ei clan. 
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CHAP.xvm whole of Mazenderan had submitted to his authority. The father * 
of this chief had been murdered by NAdir Shah; and the tribe of 
Kujurs cherished, in consequence, a blood feud against the descend- 
ants of that monarch. Ahmed Khan, fearing that the future enter- 
prise of Mahomed Hussein Khan might disturb his arrangements, 
sent a corps of his AfFghans to attack Mazenderan : but they were 
repulsed with considerable loss : and the fame and strength of the 
chief of the Kujurs were greatly increased by this victory. 

The province of Aderbijan was, at this period, under the rule of 
an Affghan Icader-f-. Ghilan had declared itself independent under 
one of its own chiefs and Georgia, governed by a Christian prince 
of the name of Heraclius, who had learned the art of war under 
NAdir, had assumed an altitude which induced many to believe that 
principality would emancipate itself from the degraded subjection in 
which it had been so long held by the Mahomedan princes of Asia. 

Such was the state of all the northern parts of the empire, when 
a chief of the tribe of Bukhtee&ree, called Aly Murddn Khan, took 
possession of Isfahan ||, and determined to raise a pageant of the 
House of Suffee to the throne, in order that he might reconcile the 
inhabitants of that capital to his own usurpation of regal power. As 
he was well satisfied he could not effect this object without great aid, 


• Futteh Aly Khan, whose death and its cause have been noticed in the Life of 
Fi&dir Shah. 

+ Az&d Khan, who was one of the generals of M&dir Shah. J Hidayet Khan. 

II He attacked and defeated Abool Futteh Khan, who was governor of the cit3’ on 
the part of Shah Rokh : but he appears to have afterwards contracted some en- 
gagements with this chief, as we find him continued for a period in his station of 
governor.— r«ar <■/:/« Zundeah, by Meebza Saadvck. 
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he invited several omrahs to join his standard. The principal of ciiap.xviu 
those was Kurreem Khan, of the tribe of Zund. This chief was 

Kurrcrrn 

not of high birth*, and had obtained no command iHf the anny 

rtl 10 juiii the 

of Nddir ; but he was distinguished for his good sense and cou- •t«nii»rd ot 

° _ Aly MurtlAn 

rage. We are told by the historian of his reign, that Kurreem Kimn. 
Khan from the first enjoyed an equal rank with Aly MurdAn ; and a.u. ii 64 . 
that when it was agreed to raise a young prince^ of the rnev ol‘ 

Suflee to the throne, it was settled that one of the chiefs should lie 
appointed his minister, and that the other sliouid command the 
army. But it appears, from other authorities, that Kurreem did not 
consider himself on a level with Aly Murdftn Khan. I here is, 
indeed, ground to conclude, that his ambition M'as, at the com- 
mencement of the connexion, limited to the prospc'ct of succetxling 
that leader, who was very old and had no children. 

When the forces of these chiefs occupied Isfahan, that city was 
distracted by a number of partii's. FAcry pn tendcr to the throne 
had his adherents in the capital ; but the inhabitants were soon 
reconciled to the new government. The troops of Aly Murdfni 
Khan had at first committed some excesses, but no blood was shed : 
and that omrah, though stern and severe in Ins manner, was lu'iilier 
cruel nor unjust J. His fame, however, was soon eclipsed by that of 
Kurreem, who, when they took possession ol Isfahan, defemh-d the 


• In a genealogical account of hi* family, written by one of hw immediate d.-M cnd- 
ants, Kurreem Khan is stated to have been the son of a clcbrulcd freebooter ol .1. 
name of F.yro&ck : but there is no attempt to trace bis descent further. 

t This pageant was the son of the sister of Shah Sultan Hussein : he was btlwcvn 
eight and nine years old, and was crowned under the name of .Shah Ismail. 

:{: Persian MSS. 
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CHAP.XVllI 


Kurreem 
Khan protects 
the inhabit- 
ants of 


Aly Murdi^n 
Khan oppress- 
es them. 


And puts the 
Governor of 
Isfahan to 
death. 

A. D. 17.51. 
A. II. 1165. 

Aly Murd&n 
Khan is as- 
sassinated. 

A. IX 1753- 
A. 11. 1163. 


inhabitants of Julfd, which was the quarter where he commanded^ 
from the slightest injury either to their persons or property. His 
conduct ijp^s more remarkable, as almost all those he protected 
were Christians : but Kurreem thought more of their condition 
than their religion, and displayed, on this occasion, all that mode- 
ration and humanity which distinguished his character. He was 
rewarded with the warmest gratitude of those he saved from pillage. 
His soldiers even respected the principles of their leader; and the 
eyes of all were directed with admiration and astonishment to a 
chief of a barbarous tribe who refrained from plunder, and showed, 
amid scenes of violence and confusion, so marked a love of order 
and of justice. 

The conduct of Kurrcdn obtained him a popularity which ex- 
cited the jealousy of Aly Murd^n Khan ; and a short period brought 
these chiefs to an open rupture. Aly Murddn Khan had taken 
advantage of Kurreem’s absence to oppress the inhabitants of Julfd, 
and afterwards publickly reproved that leader for the vehemence with 
Avhich he expressed his sentiments on this occasion. He had also 
put to death the Governor of Isfahan*; and it was obvious to all, 
that Kurreem would be the next victim of his suspicion and resent- 
ment. That chief, aware of the danger of his situation, and preferring 
a stale of open hostility to such friendship, took the field with his 
followers, and declared himself the enemy of Aly Murd^n, who, after 
a short contest of various fortune, was assassinated by a noble of 
the name of Mahomed Khan-f*, and his death left his rival the undis- 

• Abool Futteh Khan. 

f It is stated by some authors, that this chief was a relation of Kurreem Khan, and 
that he deserted the standard of that ruler, and joined Aly Murd&n Khan for the 
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puled possession of the southern provinces of Persia : but Kurrceui ciiAr.xvni 
had still to contend (before he could expect to preserve those terrilo- 
ries in peace,) with many and powerful enemies. Before wc proceed 
to a narration of the warsi|ip which he was engaged, it will be usiful to 
take a view of the character of those means and impressions to which 
he trusted for success, to which he ultimately owed that com- 
plete triumph with whicll^|lb efforts w’cre crowned. 

The inhabitants of Persia may be divided into four great classes. ( i.iir»rirr<ir 

, thrpopuluiinti 

The first, and most powerful if united, are the native tril>e8 of unVrsinniiltt 

^ • 1 1 • * 1 Cfimmpiirtv 

that nation, who continue to live in tents*, and change tlicir residence ki„- 
with ]||fB season. The great mass of this part of the population, g,,,, 
whose habits are pastoral and military to be found tdong those 

ranges of hilly countries which, commencing near the cntniiK.'e of the 
Persian Gulf, stretch, parallel with its shores, to Shuster, and from 
thence, taking a north-western direction, extend up the Icll bank oi 
the Tigris, as high as the province of Armenia, 'fbe rcgioii ihiil 
has been described includes Kerman, almost all fars, a pait ot 
Irak, and the whole of Kurdistan. The inhabitants ol these coun- 
trieHlire divided into many different t.-ibes ; but there cannot be ji 
stronger proof of their coming from one slock, than that the languages 
which they speak are all rude dialects of the P(*hhvj. 'I'hcre is a con- 
siderable difference in these dialects, but not so much as to prevent 
the inhabitants of one province understanding that of another. 

From the period of the introduction of the religion of Mahomed, 

express purpose of perpetrating this crime. -TWA ZuM, by AUt-u** 

Saaovck. • 1 • I 1 

. I„ the corthem parts of IVtsia, ohoto the climate I. my stm,-, tho, i..lmb„ 

hovel. 1« ..ntrr. t 
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cuAP.xviii there never had been a king of Persia of this race. That country 
had either been governed by monarchs of a Tartar or an Arabian 
family. The numerous tiibes of native Persians had, consequently, 
always been regarded with apprehension|Piand a jealous policy had 
sought, by transplanting them to distant quarters of the empire, 
and by fomenting internal divisions, to tllilken their strength: but 
the great balance to their power wet^^ p pie Tartar, Turkish, or 
. Turkoman tribes *, who had, at different periods, accompanied con- 
querors from beyond the Oxus, from the banks of the Volga, and 
from the plains of Syria, into the kingdom of Persia. The usages 
of these tribes in all th^related to their rude habitatio|||| their 
mode of life, and of w9p&e, were the same as the others ; but 
they had continued distinct, from the difference of their language; 
and that circumstance alone (had other motives been wanting) 
would have kept alive a spirit of rivalry and hatred in the minds 
of these two great classes of the military population of Persia. The 
Turkish tribes, though not so numerous as the Persians, were 
more powerful, because more united, and more wealthy. They 
had, through all the revolutions of that kingdom, been kepl|piore 
concentrated, as they formed, from the period of the conquest of 
Toghrul Beg, till that of Abbas the Great, the force on which the 
different races of monarchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike ; though 
the former had, on many occasions, by their gallant defence of 
their lives and property, acquired a high reputation for valour. 


* There can hardly Jbe «aid to be any distinction in these names, which are indis- 
criminately used by Persian historians to describe those tribes in Persia who derive 
their origin from Tartary, or Turkistan, and who speak the Turkish language. 
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Almost all tlie towns and villages were walled ; and in a country ciiap.xviu 
where the science of attack was but little known, the efforts of the 
inhabitants (part of whom were always a iniliiia,) in n'pclling 
attack were often successful ; and, consequently, though this part 
of the population seldom furnished many recruits to an arniy, their 
attachment was, in scenes of civil tvarfarc, of great eonsecjucnce to 
the chief whose cause they espoused. 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a 
number of tribes of Arabians, who entirely occupied the level coun- 
try between the mountains and the shore of the Persian Gulf. 'J’liis 
tract, which resembles, as has been before stated *, tht; peninsula of 
Arabia more than any of the interior provinces of I'crsia, had lK*en 
lon«^ abandoned to this race, who had, from the most early ages, pos- 
sessed a superiority over the Persians at sea. The latter indeed seem, 
at all periods of their history, to have at once dreaded and abhorretl 
that element. The Arabs had consctiuently not only possessed them- 
selves of the Islands of the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours along 
the coast. Tlieir children had maintained these possessions, yielding 
at times a real, and at others a nominal, obedience to the government 
of Persia: but their iwvcrty, the heat of the chmaU*, and Ihe 
barrenness of the soil of the countries they inhabited, combined 
with the facility with which those tribes who dwell near the coast 
could embark in their boats, have ut all p<‘riods aided the (efforts 
made by this race to maintain themselves in a state of rude mde- 

the character of that ,K.pulation over which Korreem 
Khan desired to establish his governineot. He was chief of a small 

* Vide Vol. I. page 2. 


VOL. II. 
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cuAP.xviii tribe, who, though described as a branch of that of the Lac, claimed a 
rank among the native tribes of his country*. He sum- 

Kbnn sum- moncd to his standard the whole of this class, and urged them to 

jnon8 the na- ^ 

tive tribes of union and exertion, that they might no more be deemed a conquered 

Persia to join 

Ills standard, people, but resume that pre-eminence to which they had a right 
from their numbers, their valour, and their glorious descent from 
the ancient heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of the principal cities 
of the empire showed, from the first, their partiality to Kurreem, 
w’hich was grounded on the confidence they reposed in his humanity 
and justice. The Arabians, who had continued to preserve the 
habits of their nation, admired the simplicity and manliness of his 
character ; and even those enemies, against whom he had chiefly to 
contend, the Aflghan-f- and Turkish tribes, who fought under the 
banners of his rivals for power, considered Kurreem Khan with 
respect, and placed an implicit reliance not only in his pledged 
faith, but on the generosity of his disposition, and the probity 
of his mind. 

Kurreem Khan had, after the death of Aly MurdAn Khan, two 
formidable rivals^, whom it was necessary that he should subdue before 
his power could be firmly established. It will prevent confusion to give 

Ills first action U distinct account of his contest with each of these chiefs. In the 

MTith Az&d 

Khwi. first action he had with AzAd Khan Affghan, the ruler of Aderbijan, 

A. D. 1752. 1 • , ^ , Tr , 

A H. 1166 . which was fought near Kazveen, he was so completely defeated, 


• Some authors assert, that this tribe received the name of Zund from being 
charged, by Zoroaster, with the care of the Zund-a-vesta, or scripture of that prophet. 

t The AfFghans were mere temporary invaders, and cannot, therefore, be deemed as 
one of the classes of the population of Persia. 

t Azad Khan Afighan, and Mahomed Aly Khan Kujur. 
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that he was compelled not only to abandon Isfahan, but also Shiraz, chap.xviu 
C ontinuing his retreat, he entered those great ranges of mountains 
which divide the elevated and fertile valleys of Fars from the arid “>«'>«wdoB 

lifHhiiii and 

country that lies between their base and the shores of the Persian si"™*. 
Gulf, and which is emphatically termed the Province of Gurmdscer, 
or the region of heat*. We are informed!, that Kurrccin, dis- a. n. itm. 

° . 1 • r « i* I ■ A'H. 1I6T. 

couraged by his reverses and the desertion of a number of hi.s 
followers, had, at this period, some thoughts of seeking that repose, 
which, with all his ambition, he loved, by flying to India : but if ever 


he indulged so unworthy a resolution, he was diverteil from it by 

the remonstrances of Roostum Sultan, the chief of Khishi, n villagt^ iwom sui- 

tan rrtnoii- 

situated in a small valley that lies near the top of one of those moun> .imirt 

hi* flyiDR ^ 


rtti II 

tains which immediately overlook the Curmftseer. Jliat gallant i„d„. 


soldier represented how easy it Avould be to defeat the army ol Azftd 
IChan when they were entangled in a diflic iilt pass, that they must 
march through before they reached Khisht. lloostiiin Sultan did 
more than give advice, he offered to attack the enemy with his 
mountaineers, and was successful in persuading Kurreem Khan to 


await ihe result of an action. 

The past of Kumaridge « in extent altout two mile,. TIk- 
road, or rather path, which winds along the edge of the mountain, 
is very narrow, (in some places not more than two leet wide,) and 
can, consequently, only admit of troops marching in single files. 
The surface over which this difficult road has Ijeen made is hard 
rock; but there are a number of small hills in its vicinity, on which 
there are neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to lie formed 
of different strata of pebbles and loose earth. Ihcy arc very sleep, 


* Tuarikh Zandefth. 
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CHAP.XVIII and rise in clusters of low and high peaks, some of which approach 
the road within a distance of less than a hundred yards. It was 
in the peaks of these hills, and the most inaccessible parts of the 
mountain, that Roostum Sultan posted his men, while Kurreem Khan 
Defeat of the Waited for the enemy in the valley below*. The troops of AzM 
* Khan were permitted to enter the pass before the attack commenced. 
When it did, the confusion was instant and irremediable. They 
were entirely exposed to the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all that coolness which is inspired by security. Those who 
rushed forward were met and destroyed, before they could form 
in any numbers, by the body near Khisht, under Kurreem Khan. 
All who remained for any time in the pass were killed : but retreat 
was for a long time impossible, as those in the rear, when the action 
commenced, rushed forward to the support of their comrades. A 
few brave men, rendered desperate by their situation, made an 
attempt to reach their enemies, but they only hastened their own 
destruction. The victory was complete : and Kurreem Khan, at- 
tended by the chief of Khisht, and reinforced by several tribes of 
Knrrcem Arabians, pursued the fugitives, and once more occupied the City 
of Shiraz, where he employed himself in recruiting hif army. He 
ofshira*. further contest with Azdd Khan-f, who was soon afterwards 


* I have been twice over the ground where this action was fought. When I 
visited it in 1800, 1 was accompanied by the grandson of Roostum Sultan, and there 
were several old men with him who had fought in the battle, and who pointed out 
every spot they had occupied. I became afterwards acquainted with ZS,1 Khan, 
the son of Roostum Sultan, who recited to me, with feelings of just pride, the 
particulars of this action. 

t The army of this chief, though only in part composed of his countrymen, was still 
called the Affgban army ; and the great hatred which the inhabitants of the southern 
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compelled, by tbe result of a contest into which he entered witli cuai>.xviii 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, to fly to Bagdad ; but the ruler of that 
city, though he granted him protection, refused to aid him in an 
effort he was desirous of making to recover his possessions. He 
next endeavoured to engage the Georgian prince, llcraclius, in 
his cause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wandering 


life, he at last threw himself upon the clemency of Kurreein Khan*, Kb*n 
who received him with kindness, promoted him to the first rank •t'lr on lilt 
among his nobles, and treated him with so generous a confidence, ‘ 
that he soon converted this dangerous rival into an attaclnd friend. 


The most powerful of all the enemies of Kurreem Khan was An «ccou« of 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the chief of the Kujurs. The J urkish tnbe uuutfia Kimn 
of Kujur had been long settled in Syria. They were brought from 
that country to Persia by Tiinour, and were tine ol the seven tribes 
yfko combined to raise Shah Ismail, the, first king of the Suflavean 
race, to the throne of Persiaf. We must conclude that this tribe 
were both numerous and brave, from the division that was made ot 
them by Abbas the Great into three, branches; one of which he 
stationed at Gunjah, in Georgia, that they mighv check the incur- 
sions of the LesgheesJ; another was planted at Merv, the ancient 


parts of Persia entertained against a raler of .bat nation, no doubt ope.ated, at this 

moment, in favour of Kurreem Khan. a r i k i 

. u .h« Ka,rc.» r,«. -P “• 

b.. .h« ... » ... .f .1.. '"''7; “ 

b. .b. A^,b„, cb..f b. .. ..ppo- u. 

throw himself upon the clemency of kurreem. 

X L..«b.» ..b.bU .b. b...... ..d .b. . 

Russia. 
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CiiAP.xvin capital of Margiana, which, from its situation on the frontier of 
Khorassan, had been always deemed the piincipal defence of that 
province against the incursions of the Usbegs: and the third was 
settled at Asterabad *, a small province, bordering on the country of 
those Turkoman tribes who dwell along the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and who, defended from subjugation by their deserts and 
their courage, subsist by making constant predatory inroads into 
Persia. The first of these branches, which was settled at Gunjah, at> 
taciied themselves to the fortunes of Nfidir Shah ; and, in compli- 
ment to him, took the name of Kujur A ffshAr-f. They declined from 
the death of that monarch. The second $ continued, surrounded by 
enemies, to hold possession of the City of Merv ; while the chiefs 
of the third now openly aspired to the throne of Persia, which they 
would, even at this period, have attained, had they not been dis- 
tracted and weakened by domestic feuds. This branch of the 
Kujurs is divided into two great families, or clans ||; one termed 
the higher, and the other the lower. The chiefs of the former had 

* “ The gmall province of Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazenderan, which 
it resembles in appeaiance, climate, and productions. This is the ancient Hjrcania, 

« and the paternal estate of the present King of Persia, as chief of the Kujur tribe, who 
« have entire possession of the province. It is bounded on the west by the Caspian 
« Sea ; to the south it is separated by a lofty ridge of mountains from the districts of 
“ D&mghfin and Bistan; it e-\tends to the cast as far as the longitude of 68« and is 
« divided from D&ghcstan by the River Ashor. The City of Asterabad, the capital of 
« this province, is situated near the mouth of the River Ester, on a bay of the Caspian 
Sea*”— K in N iEK*8 ilffiwo/r Persirt, page 168. 

t Nfcdir, asvhas been before staled, was of the tribe of Affsh&r. 

J The name of this tribe of Kujurs is Azdiinloo. 

II The lurkish names of these families are Youk/iaree-bdtA and Aih&ka-h&th, which 
may be translated the higher and lower. 
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beai the acknowledged superiors, till the eLevation of l^utteh Aly G&tsxm 
Khan (who belonged to the latter) to be the general of Shah 
TS,m4sp, ^ve him an influence and authority, which led to his 
being recognised as the head of the whole tribe. When he was 
murdered by NAdir Shah, that monarch, who desired to cherish 
divisions in this formidable tribe, gave the government of Asterabad 
to a noble of the higher family * ; and the consequence was, that 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the son of FuUeh Aly, was compelled 
to save his life by taking refuge with the Turkoman tribes, who 
feed their flocks in the neighbourhood of that town. Aided by these 
robbers, and a few other adherents, he made, during the life of 
NAdir Shah, an attack on his native district, which was at first 
successful j but, being unable to maintain himscll, this expedition 
terminated in the death or ruin of almost all those who wen; rash 
enough to attach themselves to his fortunes. He escaped again to 
Turkomans, with whom he had established a connexion that 
seems always to have afforded him a sate retreat. 

We find in the page of Jonas Hanway a very particular and 
curious account of the capture of Asterabad by Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, and subsequent dispersion and punishment of the fol- 
lowers of the Kujur chief. Hanway was in Asterabad when it was 
taken; and when the valuable investment, of which he iiad the 
charge, was presented by Mahomed Hussciji to the Turkomans, he 
lieard, with horror, these barbarians demand, that “ the merchant, 

« as well as all his goods, should be given to them. He would/' 

• The name of this chief wa«Zum£in.bcg. His father, Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

was a great favourite of N&dir Shah. It was this chief who. acting by the order ol 
Reza Kooli Meerza, put an end to the life of Shah Thm&sp. 
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CHAP.xviii they said, “ be useful in looking after their sheep." The Persian 
chief was too generous to comply with such a request. He told 
them to be content with the plunder : and the man, thus saved from 
looking after flocks on the shores of the Caspian, not only obtained 
from the justice of NAdir Shah the restitution of almost all the 
property he had lost, but lived to become a most distinguished 
citizen of one of the first capitals in the universe. 

From the occurrence of this event, till the death of NAdir Shah, 
a period of nearly four years, Mahomed Hussein Khan remained with 
the Turkoman tribes*. Tlie moment he heard that the conqueror 
was slain, he appears to have left his retreat; and we find him, 
a few months subsequent, in such force, that he defeated (as has 
b(;en before stated,) a large body of Affghans of the army of Ahmed 
Shah, who attempted to penetrate into Mazenderan. 

Kurm m Kurrocm Khan, after he had made himself master of Shiraz, took 

Far." *and ** advantage of the contest in which his enemies, Az&d Khan and Ma- 
homed Hussein Khan, were engaged with each other, not only to 
A u iiro subject the whole of Fars to his authority, but to possess himself of 
the City of Isfahan, and a great part of the Province of Irak-f-- He 
was, however, soon compelled to abandon the greatest'part of these 
territories ; for Mahomed Hussein Khan, after defeating Az4d Khan, 
and adding Aderbijan to his possessions, directed his march toward 
Isfahan, with an army far superior to any that had been assembled 
under one chief since the death of Nddir Shah. Kurreem Khan 
Is compelled made an attempt to arrest the progifess of this force, but in vain : 

compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself up, 
determined to abide a siege. 

• Tuarikh Kujur. t Tuarikh ZundeMi. 
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We are informed by an intelligent traveller*, that success com- cuAP.xvm 
pletely changed the character of Mahomed Hussein Khan. He 
had been remarkable for his mildness and moderation ; but the 
near prospect of the crown made him haughty anil rapacious. He 
particularly evinced this change in his altered conduct to the inha- 
bitants of Isfahan, whom he no longer treated with that temper 
and justice which he had shown when he thought their attach- 
ment was of consequence to his interests. lie now levied largi* 
contributions upon the city, and allowed his troops to commit, 
unpunished, the most wanton excesses, 'riiese proceedings were 
not more calculated to diminish his ri'putation than to add to that 
of his rival, Kurreem, whose behaviour towards the c itizens of the 


capital had, under all circumstances, been the same. 

Mahomed Hussein Khait, having completed his preparations, Mniumini 
left eight thousand men in Isfahan, and advanced, with a force iny! mikc ii> 
amounting to nearly thirty thousand, to lay siege to Shiraz j-. 'J’he ,75^ 
defences of that city consisted only of a high mud wall Hanked by ^ 
round towers, and surrounded by a deep dry ditch : but in Persia 
the science of attack is not more advanced than that of defence ; 


and the slightest fortification seemed Ibrmidabh^ to those whose 
force was chiefly cavalry, and whosi! unskilful gunners could only 
fire their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in the course of a da}’. 
Nevertheless, every thing concurred to give confidence to the, 
besiegers. The attack commenced at a season when the country eotinMciu.. 
round Shiraz is beautiful. The fields were covered with grain ; and 
the most abundant harvest seemed grow ing for the support of the 


* Olivier, Vol. VI. page 70. 


f JVrbiaiJ MSS. 


VOL. II. 
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:hap.xviii invaders. But the hopes which the first success that attended their 
operations, and the appearance of plenty, inspired, soon vanished. 
Their batteries were hardly opened before they were attacked by 
successive sallies from the garrison ; and while their attention was 
occupied in repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Aly Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe of Zund, 
iiis commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in which he 

are iiitercfpt- 

ed by simikh was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who burnt 
Aly Khnn. jjjgj,, ficlds, and retired, with their families, and all the property 
they could carry, into ihe neighbouring mountains*. The effect 
of these measures was to jiroduce. a scarcity of provisions in 
the camp of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and to spread discontent 
among his soldiers. 'I’lic delays and hardships of a protracted 
siege, which often weary the patience of well-appointed and dis- 
ciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to those loose, 
irregular, and unconnected masses which constitute the force of an 
Asiatic prince. In the present case, the evil became more dangerous 
from the composition of the besieging army, a great proportion of 
which was new levies ; and some had, till the flight of Azlid Khan, 
been fighting for years against the chief under whose banners they 
now served. 

While the light troops of Kurreem were employed in haras- 
sing the besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, 
but employed every art to spread defection among his enemies. 
His eflbrta were completely successful : and the daily desertion of 
numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hussein Khan of 


* Tuarikh Zundcah. 
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the necessity of an early retreat*. He suddenly raised the siege, and ciiap.xviii 
marched to Isfahan : but the corps he had left at that capital dis- 

^ * llimen thf 

persed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such circum> 

treats to lifii* 

stances, he was compelled to retire to Mazenderan, whicli he »«"• 
reached with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced, 
by desertion, to twelve thousand men. 

Kurreem Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tran- 
quillity to the province of Pars, advanced to Isfahan, where he was 
Received with the most sincere joy. The inhabitants welcomed him 
as the ruler they loved ; and their example was followed by all the 
principal cities in Irak. Kurreem took care, by his conduct, to 
preserve a feeling to which he was already so d<’eply indebted. 

Ilis military career, since he had become a competitor for the 
sovereign power, had not been fortunate. He had gained but 
few victories, and was often defeatiid. His condition l«ul mon*. 
than once seemed desperate : but still the preference winch the 
citizens of Persia gave to this prince over his rivals, had the 
constant effect of enabling him to support reverses, and to take 
full advantage of every casual success. He could not but be. 
proud of an attachment to which he had no claims but what 
originated in his personal good qualities : and the strength it 
gave him must have been a motive for his persevering in that 
course of moderation and justice by which it had been obtained. 

While Kurreem was employed in settling the numerous provinces 
which now cheerfully submitted to his authority, he detached Shaikh 
Aly Khan into Mazenderan, and placed under the comntand of that 


* Tuarikh Zunde&h. 
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CHAP.xvni invaders. But the hopes which the first success that attended their 
operations, and the appearance of plenty, inspired, soon vanished. 
Their batteries were hardly opened before they were attacked by 
successive sallies from the garrison : and while their attention was 
occupied in repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Aly Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe of Zund, 
Hit iuppiiet commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in which he 
ed simikfa was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who burnt 
Aiy Khan, fields, and retired, with their families, and all the property 

they could carry, into the neighbouring mountains*. The effect 
of these measures was to produce a scarcity of provisions in 
the camp of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and to spread discontent 
among his soldiers. The delays and hardships of a protracted 
siege, which often weary the patience of well-appointed and dis- 
ciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to those loose, 
irregular, and unconnected masses which constitute the force of an 
Asiatic prince. In the present case, the evil became more dangerous 
from the composition of the besieging army, a great proportion of 
which was new levies ; and some had, till the flight of Az4d Khan, 
been fighting for years against the chief under whose banners they 
now served. 

While the light troops of Kurreem were employed in haras- 
sing the besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, 
but employed every art to spread defection among his enemies. 
His efforts were completely successful : and the daily desertion of 
numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hussein Khan of 


* Tuarikh Zundeah. 
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the necessity of an early retreat*. He suddenly raised the siege, and ciiAP.xvni 
marched to Isfahan : but the corps he had left at Uiat capital dis- 
persed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such circum- ***•«> 

tmti to lifi* 

stances, be was compelled to retire to Mazenderan, which he Imo- 
reached with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced, 
by desertion, to twelve thousand men. 

Kurreem Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tran> 
quillity to the province of Fars, advanced to Isfahan, where he was 
jeceived with the most sincere joy. The inhabitants welcomed him 
as the ruler they loved : and their example was followed by all the 
principal cities in Irak. Kurreem took care, by his conduct, to 
preserve a feeling to which he was already so deeply indebted. 

His military career, since he had become a competitor for the 
sovereign power, had not been fortunate. He had gained but 
few victories, and was often defeated. His condition had more 
than once seemed desperate : but still the preference which the 
citizens of Persia gave to this prince over his rivals, had the 
constant effect of enabling him to support reverses, and to take 
full advantage of every casual success. He could not but be 
proud of an attachment to which he had no claims but what 
originated in his personal good qualities : and the strength it 
gave him must have been a motive for his persevering in that 
course of moderation and justice by which it had been obtained. 

While Kurreem was employed in settling the numerous provinces 
which now cheerfully submitted to his authority, he detached Shaikh 
Aly Khan into Mazenderan, and placed under the command of that 


• Tuarikb Zundebb. 
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CHAPJCvm general the choice troops of his army, in order that he nugjit com* 
pletely subdue Mahomed Hussein Khan : but it is not probable that 
object would have been effected if the tribe of Kujurs had remained 
united. The division which existed between the two principal 
families has been before noticed. The chief* of the opposite house 
to that which had for some years exercised a general rule over the 
A. n. 1757 . whole, either tempted by the offers of Kurreem Khan, or actuated 
by a desire of revenging former injuries, deserted, at this critical 
moment, the cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh Aly 
Khan<f-. Several of his relations and adherents were, in consequence 
of this treachery, put to death : a rash act of resentment, which revived, 
with increased violence, the feud that had so long distracted this tribe. 
Though these events must have left Mahomed Hussein Khan with 
little hope of success, he, nevertheless, determined to meet his ene- 
mies ; and even these confess, that he fought with a valour which 
An action, in deserved victory. His efforts, however, were in vain. Some new 
luvies, who had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action 
Khan m tiuin, commenced : and their example was followed by all his troops. We 
are informed that he would have escaped if his horse had not fallen, 
which gave his pursuers time to come up : among these was his 
irritated and implacable enemy, the chief of the Kujurs, who had 
deserted in the opening of the campaign. He could expect no 
mercy from this adversary, and only hastened his fate by an attempt 
at resistance. His head, displayed upon a pike, proclaimed to all, 

* The name of this chief, who was the head of the family of Youkh&ree>bd8h, was 
Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

t Tuarikh Zundekh. j; Tuarikh Zundekh. 
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the ' triumph of Kurreem Khan over the greatest and most powerful ciiAP.xvnr 
of those rivals* who had disputed with him the rule of Persia. 

Tlje conquest of Mazenderan was followed by the submission ol* 

GbilAn, and the greatest part of Aderbijan : but the latter province 
was soon disturbed by the pretensions of Futteh Aly Khan, a chief Protr».io,.. 
of the tribe of AffshAc, who had given his support, at different periods, Kimr"'' 
to the competitors that were opposed to Kurreem Khan, and now 
ventured to proclaim himself the open enemy of that prince : he was, 
however, defeated in an action that was fought on a plain f situated ITi* iidertMiCiMl. 
a short distance to the south of Tabreez. He fled into the City of a. ii. 
Oormia|; but, after sustaining a siege of some months, seeing no 


* The principal chiefs of the family of Mahomed Hussein Khun (including all liis 
sons,) fled to the country of the Turkomans, where they remained about four years 
before they gave themselves up to Kurreem Khan, by whom tliey were treated with 
consideration and kindness. Aga Mahomed Khan was the eldest of those princes. 
Olivier, in bis account of this transaction, states, that they were taken by Shaikh Aly 
Khan as hostages to Shiraz : but this is evidently an error. 1 follow the Tuarikli 
Zundeith of Meerza Saaduck, who expressly asserts, that they gave themselves up 
some time afterwards, and were treated with great humanity and attention, 
f The name of this plain is K&rd Chfmun, or the Dark Meadow.” 

I ** The very ancient City of Urumeah, the Thebarma of Strabo, and supposed 
" birtb'place of Zoroaster, is situated in a noble plain, fertilized by the River Shar, 
** and on the south-west of the lake to which it gives its name. This town is thirty-two 
** fursungs from Tabreez, and contains a population of twelve thousand souls. 1 1 is 
defended by n strong wall and deep ditch, that can be filled with water from the 
river; and the neighbourhood produces corn and fruit in abundance. Urumcali 
» cannot now boast of a single ruin of any consequence; and tbc natives are not even 
w aware of the tradition concerning the birth of Zoroaster.”— Kinmsr’s Memoir of 
Perm, page 154. 
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CHAP.XV11I 


And throws 
himself on 
the genero- 
sity of Kur- 
reem Khan, 


Kurreem 
Klmn*8 con- 
duct towards 
the Arab 
tribes. 


prospect of success, he threw himself upon the generosity of Kurreem, 
who did not hesitate to grant him the pardon * he solicited. 

Before Futteh Aly Khan surrendered, he had endeavoured, and 
apparently with success, to engage some of the principal nobles of 
Kurreem Khan to enter into a conspiracy against the life of that 
prince. The plot was discovered, and those concerned punished. 
Some persons of high rank were put to death : and the Persian 
historian f of Kurreem informs us, that it was for a participation in 
this conspiracy that the gallant Shaikh Aly Khan was condemned to 
lose his sight If this chief, who was related to Kurreem, and whose 
valour had been so instrumental to his elevation, was tempted by 
ambition to conspire against his life, he merited the dreadful sentence 
that was passed upon him : and it is not consistent with that justice, 
which we owe to the character of a ruler, who had the courage not only 
to forgive, but to employ, some of the most inveterate of bis enemies, 
to suppose that he was led, by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing 
reputation of a favourite general, to commit an act that combined, 
if it proceeded from such a motive, the deepest guilt with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Kurreem Khan had been, throughout the whole of his struggle 
for power, partially supported by the Arab tribes, who inhabit the 
Persian shore of the Gulf. A large body of these had, indeed. 


* He some time afterwards forfeited, by misconduct, his title to clemency, and was 
put to death. f Tuarikh Zunde&h. 

I Olivier (on what authority I know not,) places this act several years subsequent 
to the period mentioned by the author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, and states, that it was 
imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh Aly Khan had acquired with the army. 
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marched with him as far as Isfahan : and though their discontent ciiap.xviu 
had compelled him to precipitate an action with Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in which he had been defeated, principally from their bad 
conduct, he continued to value their attachment, and was never 
severe with them except when forced to be so by their excesses, 
or by their refusal to pay tribute. The vigour with which ho 
acted, when compelled to punish them, increased the respect of 
this class of his subjects. The most refractory and troublesome of 
all these petty rulers was Meer Mohunnd, of Bunder Reeg, a small An account of 

tlip Aritt}cliic*r, 

seaport, half a degree to the north-west of Abushcher. This chief Mwr Mohun- 

iiA. 

was at once remarkable for his valour and his atrocious wickedness. 

He had offended the Persian government almost beyond the hope of 
pardon ; having been led, by the desire of plunder, to interrupt, by 
liis depredations, the communication between Shiraz and Abushcher, 
which had now become the principal port* of the kingdom. When 
attacked by a numerous array, he defended his possessions on the 
continent for several months ; and when forced to abandon them, 
he took refuge in the small Island of Corgo, which is silualed near 
the top of the Gulf, at the distance of nearly a degree from Bunder 
Reeg. On this spot, which does not contain niore than two 
square miles, and has hardly any cultivation, the desperate Arab 
not only supported a number of his followers, and defeated all 
the efforts of the Shaikh of Abushcher to subdue him, but added 
to his means by plundering a number of vessels, and succeeded 
in surprising the Dutch garrison of the neighbouring Island of 
Kbarruck. These successes, from giving more scope to his dreadful 

* Gombroon was, abont tb» period, almost deserted. 
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ciiAp.xviii cruellies, only accelerated his ruin. All around him were enmies : 

but he might, for some time, have braved external dang^, if he 
could have preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. A rebeUion 
of his followers obliged him to fly to Bussorah, where he was 
immediately seized, and slain. The governor of that city not 
only refused his claims to protection*, but, to mark the detes- 
tation in which he held his character, directed that his corpse 
should be cast out into a field to be devoured by dogs. The 
account of the death of Meer MohunnA spread joy from the Court 
of Shiraz to the shores of India. This monster, at the head of 
the list of whose crimes was the murder of a father, possessed an 
energy and courage that had rendered his name an object of univer- 
sal dread : and the inhabitants of the shores of the Gulf still pro- 
nounce it with a mixed feeling of horror and of apprehension. 

Conduct of The territories of the Arabian tribe of ChaAb extend along the 
tribe ofChaftb. sca-shoro from the River TaAb, which falls into the sea about a 
degree to the north-west of Abusheher, to the mouth of the Karoon, 
which bounds the kingdom of Persia and the province of Bussorah. 
Their chief. Shaikh SolimAn, had made himself so strong during the 
troubles that ensued on the death of NAdir, that he ventured to 
oppose Kurreem Khan, who was obliged to march with a con- 
siderable force to reduce him. SolimAn, alarmed at his superior 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring small islands: but he was glad to save from destruction 

* The Arabs, though they held Meer Mohunnii iu abhorrence, blamed the 
Governor of Bussorah for having violated, even in his person, the sacred rights of 
hospitality : they believe he did so to flatter the Court of Shiraz. 
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his fields of gmin» and the large plantations of dates, on which the 
population of this part of Persia chiefly depend for subsistence, by 
the payment of a considerable sum, and a promise of regularity in 
the future remittance of his tribute* ** . 

The government of Kurreem Khan was frequently disturbed 
by the turbulence and ferocity of his brother, Zuckee Khan-f-. That 
chief, at one period, openly rebelled ; and having possessed himself 
of a number of the hostages which the principal officers of the 
kingdom had given as pledges of their fidelity, he fled to the tribe of 
Fylee, from whom he expected support. The attempt failed ; and 
he was compelled to throw himself upon the clemency of his offended 
brother. He was not only pardoned, but restored to confidence 
and employment. We find him immediately afterwards detached 
to D&mghfin:^, where Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur||, had excited some 
disturbances, which Zuckee Khan soon quelled. The Kujur chief 
fled to the Turkomans, by whom he was seized, and put to death 
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A. D. I70S. 
A. H. iirr. 


Comluot of 
Zockot Khto. 


* Penian MSS. 

t Zuckee Khan is always called the brother of Kurreem: but he was only the 
cousiu and the half-brother of that prince. His father, Bood&k, was the brother of 
Eymack, Kurreem’s father, and bad married By&gh&, the widow of Eytnack, and 
mother of Kurreem Khan. This lady had three children by her second husband, 
Iskander Khan, Zuckee Khan, and a daughter. The latter obtained celebrity from 
being the mother of Aly Moor&d Khan, who attained and held, for some time, the 
sovereignty of Persia. — MS. Genea/ogieaf Table of the Zand Family, 

:{; “ Dkmgb&n is supposed to be the ancient Ilecatompylos, for some time the 

** metropolis of the Parthian empire.” — K innieu’s Geography of Penia, page 173. 

II The author of the Tuarikh Zundeah states, that Hussein Kooli Khan had been 
placed in the government of this place by Knrreem Khan. 

§ This chief was the son of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and the father of the reigning 
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CMAP.xvm A more cruel fete awaited those of his followers who fell into the hands 
of his ferocious conqueror. The Persian historian* who describes 
A. H. urs. the expedition to Dirnghdu, is careful to inform us, that it was upon 
this occasion that the inventive barbarity of Zuckee Khan first made 
a garden of his enemies. He directed the earth to be opened at 
equal distances, as if for the reception of trees, to form an avenue. 
Large branches were then cut, and a prisoner tied to each, with his 
head towards the root, which being placed' where the ground was 
opened, the soil, as it was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. 
It is horrible even to think on such scenes ; but still the relation is 
important, were it only to make the mind sensible, by extreme 
contrast, to the blessings of civilization. 

The terror which the cruelty of Zuckee Khan inspired, was no 
doubt useful in preserving the general tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The known lenity of the ruling prince had encouraged numbers to 
rebel, with an expectation that, even if unsuccessful, pardon would 
follow submission. All knew that these hopes were vain when his 
savage brother was employed. He had succeeded not only in re- 
pressing rebellion at Ddmghdn, but in Mazenderan-j^, and several 
other parts of the empire ; and every where his track was marked 
by blood. The very rumour of his approach was at last sufficient 
to spread dismay ; and those who most execrate his memory confess, 

aovereign of Persia. In the Tuarikh Zundekh it is stated, that he was murdered at the 
instigation of Hussein Khan Youkh&ree-b&sh, the Kujur chief of a rival family, who 
h&s been before mentioned, and who was, at this period, Governor of Asterabad, 

* Meerza S&duck. 

t The Kujnrs of the Youkh&ree-b&sh had rebelled, and several of their chiefs were 
taken, and put to death. 
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that he greatly contributed to that general peace and security which 
Persia enjoyed during the latter years of Kurreem Khan. 

Hie troops which civiliaed natbns maintain for their defence, 
are raised indiscriminately from the mass of the population, and 
the power to support them increases with those resources which 
are greatest at periods of the most profound tranquillity. The 
case is very difierent with barbarous states, whose armies are 
formed of a class of men quite distinct from the rest of the 
community. These receive no regular pay; and, consequently, 
have their means of subsistence narrowed or extended with the 
sphere of their action. Such a body, if at all numerous, cannot 
be supported but in war, where they live upon the enemy ; yet it 
is hazardous to disband men who have no pursuits of industry, and 
who have hardly any resource, when at pence with foreign powers, 
but in internal troubles. If (which rarely happens) the wealth of 
a rude government enables it to pay an army, it cannot allow that 
to remain idle without the certainty of its soon becoming useless; 
for, in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency must be the result 
of that individual energy and experience which actual employment 
can alone give ; and the place of which is, in regular armies, in a 
great degree supplied by the influence of order, and the impulse 
of discipline. It is upon this general reasoning that we must account 
for those constant wars in which we find some of the best Asiatic 
monarchs engaged ; and it is probable, that these considerations 
influenced the conduct of Kurreem Khan in the attack which he 
made, a few years before his death, upon the Turkish territories. 
That prince had continued to display as muck moderation in the 
exercise of his power, as sovereign of Persia, as he had in the progress- 
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Kurraem 
Khnn*s mo- 
tive! for at- 
tacking the 
Turkish ter- 
ritory. 


to its attainment. Though he deemed it pradent to confine the 
pageant* to whom Aly Murdfin Khan'f* had given the name of 
king; and to refrsun from the mockery of a false allegiance, he 
only styled himself Vakeel, or lieutenant of the kingdom, and 
seemed to act under no desire of personal aggrandisement. De> 
voted to Shiraz, which be had made his capital, he had ceased 
to lead his armies in person : and he even committed the large 
force which he assembled for the siege of Bussorah to the command 
of his brother, SAduck Khan ; though he must have been sen- 
sible that the ties of blood only rendered it more probable so great 
a trust would be abused. From every consideration, therefore, of 
his disposition, and the actual state of Persia at the moment, we 
must conclude his principal motive for the attack of the Turkish 
territory was to preserve the internal tranquillity of Persia, by em- 
ploying those by whom it was most likely to be disturbed in foreign 
war: and having taken that resolution, he studied to devise pre- 
texts that would render this measure popular with his subjects. 
To men professing the tenets of the Sheah sect there could be no 
greater encouragement offered than the prospect of becoming the 
conquerors of that land which contained the tombs of the holy Aly, 
and of his sainted sons, Hussein and Hussun; and the most pro- 
minent ground:); on which Kurreem attempted to justify the war in 


* He removed him from Isfahan to a fort called Aub&d&h, on the road between 
that city and Shiraz. f Vide page 116. 

% There were several other pretexts. He accused Omar of having, by the aid be 
had granted to the Imaum of Muscat, prevented the Persians from subduing the 
province of Oman. He was also said to have plundered some Persian merchants.— 
Tuarikh Zmde&h, 
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which he engaged, was allied to thb feeling*. He demanded from chap.xviii 
the Court of Constantinople the bead of Omar, the P4ch4 of Bagdad, 
for having levied a tax upon the Persian pilgrims who visited those 
sacred tombs. The answer which he must have expected soon 
arrived: the Turkish Emperor refused to abandon his servant for 
doing his duty, and S4duck was directed to commence his march. SMuck Khan 

it Mnt with Rn 

He proceeded along the shore of the Gulf with an army of nearly fifty Ritny fignintt 
thousand men ; and a fleet, consisting of about thirty vessels, almost a. d. im. 
all of a very small size, which had been fitted out at Abushehcr 
and Bunder Reeg, accompanied his operations. 

The Gty of Bussorah, against winch this force was directed, is situation or 
situated upon the right bank of that noble stream called the Shflt- 
ul'Arab, or River of Arabia, which is formed by the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. From the point of their confluence at 
Koorn4h’f' to Bussorah is nearly sixty miles, and it is about the same 
distance from that city to the sea. The whole of this extent is 
navigable for ships of large burthen. The Turkish government 
have genoally some vessels of war at Bussorah, bui they are seldom 
in a state of equipment. This fleet (for so it is termed,) ap[)ear8 

* Persian MSS. 

t " Koom&h, which it one of three Apameai built by Scleucus in honour of iiii 
“ first wife, Apama, it situated at the point of a triangle, formed by the confluence of 
" the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Apamea, although now dwindled into a petty town, 

** was formerly a place of consequence*.”— Koorn&h is situated on a low flat, with 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are low banks to prevent the country being 
flooded. At tbit spot some oriental traditions have fixed the Garden of Eden. 


* Kinnier’t Memoir ofPeisis, pogs M7. 
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CHAP.XVIII to have offered no efficient resistance to that of SAduck Khan ; 

who, after he became master of the river, was soon enabled to 
construct a bridge of boats, by which he passed iiis whole army 
sftdttck Kbnn to its right bank, and immediately commenced his preparations 


coiotuences 


the siege of for a siege. The city which he had to reduce was of great extent, as 
it contained a number of large gardens, as well as houses, within 
its walls. The inhabitants were reckoned at forty thousand, and 
the troops who formed the garrison were more than one fourth of 
that number. The governor, SolimAn Aga, was a brave soldier, 
and his character gave him every right to expect the attachment 
of those under his orders. The walls were high, but not strong; 
and the chief defence consisted of a number of bastions, on which 
nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, still the Persian army made 
progress; and the weak Court of Constantinople, alarmed at the 
prospect of losing a possession of such importance, ordered a number 
of the neighbouring pAchAs* to march, with all the troops they 
could collect, to Bagdad. It was at first thought that these were 
meant to combine with the ruler of that province for the relief of 
Bussorah ; but it soon appeared that they were only instructed to put 
Omar to death, in the hope that his punishment might satisfy the 
King of Persia, and cause him to desist from his enterprise -f*. An 
Arrivki of an envoy was sent to Shiraz, to inform Kurreem Khan that his demand 

envoy from ti*i_ 

Constantino- was cotiiphea With, and that the cause of the rupture between the 
two states was removed. But that prince, while he amused the envoy 


* Tlie^ch&s of Van, Moossul, Diarbekir, Aleppo, Damascus, 
t OlitJlIlf Yol. IV. page S48. 
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intb proiinBeB» was oily encouraged, by this proof of ibe weakness CHsr.xvui 
of Jus ebemy, to prosecnte his phm to ils accomplishinent : acnd the 
bnwe Governor of Bnssorab, after sustaining a siege, or rather a 
.blockade of thirteen months, was compelled to surrender for want of StMonb mn 
provisions. Skduck Khan enjoyed his victcwy with great modern- T'‘D*’irro. 
turn, and appeared anxious to reconcile the inhabitants to their anb^fslibr. 
diange of masters ; but the officer* whom he left in command (when SMuck kiim 
be returned to Shiraa,) imprudently engaged in a dispute between m, but i« L 
two Arab tribes, and sustained a defeat, in which the Persians 
suffered very severely, and, among others, their commander was 
slain. S4duck, on hearing this intelligence, hastened to Bussorab, 
and, by his oonciliadng manner and good conduct-f*, restored peace, Qu»iu ■ di*. 

turbftiio^ in 

and remained in undisturbed possession of bis conquest till the death atmonb. 

of Kurreem Khan; when a regard for his personal interests and 

safety led him to abandon it; and the Turkish government, by 

« 

this accident, regained, without having made any effort for its 
recovery, one of the roost important of their possessions in that 
quarter of Asia. 

From the period of the invasion of Persia till the latter years of 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, European nations had maintained but 
little intercourse with Persia, as the distracted state of tliut empire 
was most unfevourable for commerce. The English had removed Rcmovui of 
their factory from Gombroon in consequence of the oppressive fNCtory from 

Cfimbroon. 

* The name of tbit chief wat Aly Mahomed Khan. 

t He waa particnlarly attentive to the Eoglitb. lie told the reaident, tliat the 
factory he lived in wat the only houte fit for him to occupy, but that, to great wat hit 
r^pect for the Englitb nation, that be would not take it for that purpote, if the wallt 
were made of gold. 
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Conduct of 
the Dutch. 


cHAPjcvm conduct of a Governor of L4r* : but they had afterwards fixed 
it at Abusheher, where it continued subject to all the vicissitudes 

Eittblifthment , , ^ 

ofoneatAbu- of the changing and unsettled government within whose dominions 

sbeher. , 11.11 

it was established. 

The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia and the eastern 
parts of Turkey : and an event occurred in the beginning of the 
reign of Kurreem Khan, that would, if the power of that nation 
had not been on the decline, have given them a permanent and 
superior influence to all their European rivals on the shores of 
these kingdoms. Baron Kniphausen, a man of considerable 
ability, had been appointed, by the Dutch government of Batavia, 
to be their agent at Bussorah. The Turkish governor of that 
Their agent ii place, on the pretext that the baron had transgressed the laws'f 
compeiiMi to of the country, imprisoned him, and refused to grant his release 
ram till he had paid a considerable sum of money The baron pro- 
****“'■ ceeded to Batavia, where he justified himself completely to his 
superiors, and then laid before them a plan which combined 
the resentment of the injury that had been offered to his coun- 
try in his person, with the advancement of the interests of the 
Dutch East India Company. His project was to seize upon 


* Niiseer Khan, who, in the yeur 1761, forced them to give one thousand tomans. 
The Court of Directors, on hearing of this, immediately ordered them to quit the 
factory. M&seer Khan, who had committed other outrages, was taken prisoner by 
Kurreem Khan in 1763, and carried to Shiraz. 

t He accused him of having cohabited with a Mahomedan lady, and of withhold 
ing some customs that were the right of the government. 

% He took fifty thousand rupees from the baron, thirty thousand from his second, 
and twenty thousand from the broker. 
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Kharruck*, an island containing abont twelve square miles, which 
lies near the top' of the Gulf ; and while it in a great degree com- 
mands the navigatidh of the entrance of the Bussorah river, has an 
easy communication of a few hours* sail both with the shores of Persia 
and of Arabia. His plans were adopted. He sailed with two ships, 
and found no difficulty in taking possession of the island f, whci*e ho 
instantly erected a small fortification. His first step was to make 
the two vessels he brought with him blockade the Bussorah river ; 
and the detention of some Turkish ships from India compelled the 
governor of that city not only to make restitution of the money 
he had extorted, but to court the friendship of the baron, who 
received equal marks of attention and respect from all the rulers 
in the vicinity of his new possession. The Island of Kharruck rose 
rapidly into importance. It was a safe emporium, when^ mer- 
chants were approximated to numerous markets, at which it was 
advantageous to sell, but dangerous to trust their goods for any 
length of time, as every change in the government exposed them 
to the hazard of being plundered. The local position of this 
island was peculiarly favourable to commerce; and it possessed 
great advantages, in the abundance and excellence of its fresh 
water, and the salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances so 
propitious to its prosperity, it is not surprising that Kharruck 
should have soon become a flourishing settlement. Its population, 
which amounted to one hundred poor fishermen and pilots when 


ciiAp.xvm 


Ditron Knlp« 
haUKcn tukt;* 
tlic Isiitnd ot 
KlinrrtickyMitd 
hluckutit^H iIh« 
iiuiiiural) river 

CiimprN ilu* 
(•ovt-riior of 
Dihkornli to 
rrturn till tin* 
inoiiry lit* litiil 
i*iitorU*cJ. 

iVoiprrity of 
the lihind of 
Khnrrtick un- 
der the Dutch. 


* This island is very healthy, has plenty of fine water, and in some parts the soil 
IS good. 

t The Shaikh, or Governor, of Bunder Reeg, who claimed the right or lordship of 
itiis island, had made the baron a grant of it.— Ives's F oyage. 
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Kurreem 
Khan’s en- 
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Baron Kniphausen first established himself, increased, within the 
eleven years that the Dutch held it, to upwards of twelve thou- 
sand souls. It was neglected and lost, as has been described, 
because it was not worth preserving to the nation* by whom it 
had been acquired. 

The internal commerce of Persia’, as well as its agriculture, had 
greatly revived during the latter years of Kurreem Khan. That 
prince gave the most particular encouragement to all the industrious 
classes of his subjects, and to none more than the Armenians who 
were settled in his dominions. This body of Christians were the 
first that benefited from his justice : and to the last moment of his 
life he was anxious for their prosperity. The possessors and culti- 
vators of the soil in Persia have to pay but a very moderate propor- 
tion of its produce to the government : but, as the monarch can 
impose arbitrary fines and requisitions, he may be said to- possess 
the power of taxation at pleasure. The condition of this class, 
therefore, is almost as dependent for their happiness on his personal 
disposition, as any other in the community. They enjoyed under 
Kurreem as much consideration as he was able to give them ; and 
he was, on all occasions, ready to redress the wrongs they suffered 
from the oppressions of the officers placed over them : but still, from 
the opposite view which travellers who visited Persia during his 
reign luive taken of the actual condition of his subjects, we must 
conclude, that the state of the countries which were near the scat 
of rule, and consequently under his immediate observation, was very 
different from that of provinces, which, from their remoteness to the 


• This account of the Dutch establishment at Kharruck is taken from cotemporary 
travellers, and from the public records of that transaction. 
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capital, or the turbulence of their i^abitants, were given over to ciiap.xviii 
the arbitrary rule of military chiefs. All the cities in Persia flou- 

His improve- 

rished under this prince; but none in any degree to be compared ment of the 
with Shiraz. Kurreem, perhaps, was first induced to make this 
city his capital, by the circumstance of its being centrical to the 
pasture lands of those tribes *on whose support he chiefly de- 
pended, and from the attachment which its inhabitants early 
showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen its 
defences; and he improved and ornamented the city itself with 
a number of useful and magnificent buildings, and beautified its 
environs by the erection of some fine edifices, near which were 
planted luxuriant gardens : but he appeared still more desirous of 
promoting the comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants of Shiraz, 
than of increasing the magnitude, or adding to the splendour, of that 
capital. “ The rays of this sun of majesty,” observes a Persian histo- 
rian*, speaking of Kurreem Khan, “ were spread over the whole 
“ empire; but the influence of its genial heat was most felt at 
** Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favoured city enjoyed the most 
“ perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon-faced 
“ damsels they passed their leisure hours ; the sparkling goblet 
** circulated ; and love and pleasure reigned in every breast.” 

This is an oriental mode of informing us, that, by the protecting 
care of their sovereign, they were contented and happy. 

Kurreem Khan died at an advanced period of life, being nearly Dcalli ofKur- 
eighty years of agef. He had enjoyed independent power for 

A. II. 1103. 

• Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

t Some authors state that he was seventy-five; others, seventy-six ; and several, that 
he was near eighty. It is probable that Kurreem only knew his own age by a refer- 
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CHAP.xvin twenty-six years ; and during the last twenty he had been,; witb- 
out a competitor, the acknowledged ruler of the.kingdomDf “Persia. 

His character The character of this prince is not easily described; It haa few of 
thc common features of a despotic monarch. He had ambition ;'but 
it was free from the turbulence which almost always mixes with that 
passion. He preserved, equally amid scenes of violence and of 
repose, an undisturbed temper ; and was, through life, distinguished 
by a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him as remote from 
the pomp and vanities of his high rank, as from that affectation 
which endeavours to conceal its pride under the garb of humility. 
This prince, though humane, sometimes punished severely : and he 
employed others of a disposition very different to his own to spread 
terror among his enemies and rebellious subjects : but his clemency 
was hardly ever refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the 
most remarkable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
He very often repeated an anecdote of his early life, which showed 
a feeling very uncommon among those of his condition. “ When 
“ I was a poor soldier,” said Kurreem, “ in Nddir Shah’s camp, 
“ my necessity led me to steal, from a saddler, a gold embossed 
“ saddle, which had been sent by an Affghan chief to be repaired. 
“ I soon afterwards learnt that the man, from whose shop it 
“ was taken, was in prison, and sentenced to be hung. My con- 

ence to events that occurred about the period of his birth. There is no register of 
births kept in a wandering tribe : and it is not probable that either this prince, or any 
of his family, possessed an exact record on such a subject. I one day asked a Persian 
of a wandering tribe his age. The answer was, Moollah nd huOum kt hiss&b sdl he 
d&ttum: that is, ** 1 am not a learned man, that I should understand to calculate my 
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** science smote me, and I replaced the saddle exactly on the place 
** from whence I took it. I watched till it was discovered by the 
“ saddler's wife, who,, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down 
** upon her knees, and prayed aloud that the person who had brought 
** it back might .live to have a hundred gold embossed saddles. 
** I am quite certain," Kurreem used to add, smiling, “ that the 
'* honest prayer of the old woman has aided my fortune in the attain- 
** ment of that splendour which she desired I should enjoy 

Kurreem Khan was possessed of that noble courage which dares 
to pardon ; and the generous confidence with which he treated those 
whom he forgave, appears to have almost always attached them 
to his person. The virtues of this prince had nothing of a romantic 
character : they were, like all his other qualities, plain and intrinsic. 
He was reputed pious, and was exact in the performance of his 
religious duties; but his religion was not austere. His natural 
disposition was, indeed, gay and cheerful ; and he continued to 
the last to enjoy the pleasures of this world, and anxiously desired 
that others should do the same. This inclination has given rise 
to one of the few attacks*!* that have been made upon the reputa- 
tion of this prince : but, if we are to believe the concurring testi- 
mony of historians, and of living witnesses, we must pronounce that 
his example, even in the path of dissipation, could not have been 
very baneful ; for his love of pleasure never degenerated into intem- 

* Persian MS. Major Campbell’s Journal. 

t The Russian traveller, Gmellin, who visited, during Kurreem Khan’s reign, 
some of the provinces near the Caspian which had been recently subdued, and were 
with difficulty kept in subjection, reports him (conformable to the local impression he 
received,) as a prince immersed in luxury, and heedless of the miseries of his subjects. 
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CHAP.xviii perancc ; nor was he ever unfitted by indulgence for the active 
performance of liis tluties as a sovereign. 

Kurreeni Khan had received no education. It is stated that he 
could not even write : and from his birth, and the occupations of 
his early years, it is probable he neither had, nor desired to have, 
any such accomplishment. The son of a petty chief of a barba- 
rous tribe* would be brought up to despise all attainments, except 
such as wore suited to his condition of life. In these be excelled. 
Possessed of great bodily strength, and an active frame, he was 
an admirable horseman, and expert in all his military exercises : 
but, though unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learn- 
ing in others. His court was the resort of men of liberal know- 
ledge. He built tombs over the remains of Sadi and Hafiz, which 
are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices with gardens 
and lands for the support of the der^dshes, or holy men, appointed 
to watch over them. Tl>is pious act, while it marked his regard for 
superior genius, was one of the most popular of his reign with the 
inhabitants of a city, whose chief boast is that of being the birth- 
place of those whose memory he so greatly honoured. 

It is the usage of the King of Persia to devote a number of 
hours each day to hear the complaints of his subjects. An anecdote 
is related of Kurreem Khan, which, while it shows the confidence 
that was n'posed in his temper and Justice, admirably illustrates the 
consideration and feeling with which he performed this important 
part of his duty. He was one day on the point of retiring from his 
judgment-seat, harassed and fatigued with a long attendance, when 

* Tlie Zund, and all other branches of the Lac, are certainly as barbarous as any of 
the wandering tribes of Persia. 
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a man rushed forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud ciiAP.xviir 
voice for justice. Who are you?” said Kurreem. — “ I am a 
** merchant,” replied the man, “ and have been robbed and plun- 
“ dered by some thieves of all I possess.” — “ What were you about,” 
said the prince, “ when you were robbed?” — “ I was asleep,” an- 
swered the man. — ” And why did you sleep?” exclaimed Kurreem 
in a peevish and impatient tone. — “ Because," said the undaunted 
Persian, “ I made a mistake, and thought you were awake.” Tlie 
irritation of the royal judge vanished in a moment : he was too 
much pleased with the manly boldness of the petitioner to be 
offended at the reproach his words conveyed. Turning to his 
vizier, he bade him pay the amount of tin* merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. “ We must,” he added, “ try to recover the property from 
“ the robbers*.” 

The mode which Kurreem Khan look to attain and to preserve 
his power, was different from that pursued by any former monarch 
of Persia. He made no effort to gain strength by the aid of religious 
or superstitious feelings. He neither tried to attach his army by 
gratifying their lust of plunder ; nor courted the applause of a vain- 
glorious nation by the pursuit of ambitious projects, or the gorgeous 
display of royal splendour. He was modest, even to his attire ; and 
though his rule was always firm, and at times harsh, his general 
manner to the meanest of his subjects was familiar and kind. There 
is no part of the character of this prince with which we are more 

• This anecdote of Kurreem Khan is taken from a small Persian MS., and I have 
heard it from several Persians. It is the custom in Persia, as in other countries, to apfil^r 
such stories to remarkable personages; but, even in timt view, the a[>pIication proves 
tlte impression entertained of the character. 
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CHAP.XV1II pleased and surprised, than his being able, amid such scenes as those 
in which he lived, to carry the best affections and feelings of human 
nature into almost every measure of his government ; and his success 
affords a striking lesson to despotic monarchs. He Hved. happily ; and 
his death was that of a father, amid a family whom he had cherished, 
and by whom he was beloved. The inhabitants o£ Persia to this day 
venerate his name j and those who have risen to greatness on the 
destruction of the dynasty which he founded, do not withhold their 
tribute of applause to his goodness. These, indeed, when meaning to 
detract from his fame, often give him the highest possible eulogiuro. 
“ Kurreem Khan*,” they say, “ was not a great king. His court 
was not splendid ; and he made few conquests : but it must be 
“ confessed,” they add, “ that he was a wonderful magistrate , 

* I have repeatedly heard this observation made by the first among those Kujur 
chiefs who have risen to great power upon the downfall of the family of Kurreem 
Khan. f Kutkhodnb. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ah Accouut of the Descendants of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 

It would be painful, after the history of a prince like Kiirreem chap. xik. 
Khan, to be compelled to dwell at any length upon that of his 
descendants, who soon forfeited, by their crimes, that power which 
he had obtained by his virtues. I'his prince had five sons, of whom 
four* survived him, to become the victims of the ambition and 
cruelly of those chiefs of their family, who contended with each 
other for a crown, which all acknowledged was their inheritance. 

Zuckee Khan, the moment Kurretrm dic'd, assumed the reins of a. d. itto. 

A. U. 1103. 

government. Several of the principal chii'fs of the Zund tribe 
knew that they were personally obnoxious to that chief; and 
fearing every thing from the atrocity of his character, they seized 

* The eldest of Kurreem’s sons, Salah Khan, was never raised even to nominal 
power : he was deprived of sight by his cousin, Ackbar Khan. The second, Abool 
Futteh Khan, after being a nominal king, had his eyes put out also during the reign of 
.Saduck Khan. The third, Mahomed Aly Khan, was blinded by Ackbar Khan. The 
fourth, Mahomed Rahim Khan, had the good fortune to die during the lifetime of 
his father : and the fifth, Ibrahim Khan, was deprived of his virility by Ackbar Khan. 
^(Genealogical Table of the Zund Family. 

•f- Among these were Nfisser Aly Khan, and the sons of Shaikh Aly Khan, tlic 
celebrated general of Kurreem Khan. 

VOL. If. 
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upon the ark*, or citadel, at Shiraz, and prepared for a siege. Tliey 
at the same time proclaimed themselves the adherents of Abool 
Futteh Khan, the son of Kurreem : but Zuckee Khan deprived them 
of any popularity they might have expected from this act, by 
declaring that young prince, and his brother, Mahomed Aly Khan •f', 
the joint successors to the throne of their father. But though 
he elevated these youths to nominal sovereignty, he himself as- 
sumed the substance of power, on the specious pretext of being, 
from Jiis affinity of blood, the natural guardian of princes, who, 
from their age, were deemed incompetent to the management 
of public affairs. lie was supported in all his pretensions by 
his nephew, Aly Moorad Khan:|., a chief of reputation; and their 
mutual efforts were directed to the reduction of the citadel. This, 
however, was not an easy task; and, to avert the dangers of a 
protracted siege, Zuckee Khan had recourse to treachery ||. He 
pledged his faith, to the nobles who defended it, in the most 
solemn manner, and not only promised to forgive all that had 
passed, but to admit them to a share of the highest oflices in the 
state. They believed his professions ; submitted ; and were instantly 
seized, and put to death in the most inhuman manner §. 


• This is an Arabic term. It is sometimes pronounced arek,but more generally ark. 
It literally signifies the citadel, and is never used to describe any other fortification. 

+ This young prince had married Zuckee Khan’s daughter. 

f The son of the daughter of Roodfik and Byaghfi, consequently the nephew of 
Zuckee Khan. || Aly Rezii’s History of the Zund Family. 

§ Captain Franklin, who visited Shiraz seven years after this occurrence, informs 
us, that be was told by an eye-witness that these chiefs were butchered, in presence of 
Zuckee Khan, by the common Pehlwans, or public wrestlers of the city, who performed, 
on this occasion, the parts of executioners. He adds, that the same person assured him 
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S&duck Khan, the moment he heard of the death of Kurreem chap. xix. 
Khan, evacuated Bussorah, and advanced toward Shiraz. When he 

SMuck KImn 

arrived near that city, he encamped his army, and sent hit son, ev»cu»tMBui- 

T T^i . -rri 1 -!• sorah, and ad- 

Jaafier Khan, to wait upon Zuckee Khan, and discover the senli- vancas to Sbi> 
ments of that chief respecting the future settlement of the govern- 
ment. The youth probably went to this conference with a mind not 
free from prejudice * ; and when he returned, he told his father, that, 
though every word Zuckee Khan had uttered breathed friendship and 
cordiality, he felt convinced, from what he had observed in the 
expression of his countenance, and from the looks and manners of all 
around him, that if he went into the city, he would share the 
fate of the unfortunate nobles, who had been so recently duped to 
their destruction by his treacherous arts-f. This communication 
made the impression intended upon the mind of S4duck ; who, 
having abandoned all thoughts of an union of interest with his 
dangerous relation, prepared to besiege Shiraz, and appeared confi- Be»i.ReB thm 
dent of success, from the number and the supposed attachment of”'^ 
his troops : but he had to encounter an able and resolute soldier, and 
one more versed than himself in those daring and decided measures 
which so often command success. Zuckee Khun, the moment Zuckee Kbnn 

iinprisonfi 

he despaired of overcoming liim by treachery, imprisoned Abool Abooi FutMii 
Futteh Khan, the eldest son of Kurreem Khao, whom he suspected of 


A. D. 177». 
A. 11. 119S. 


he saw a Turkoman soldier not only bathe his bands in their blood, but, taking some in 
hit joined palms, he drank a little, and with the remainder washed his beard, exclaim- 
ing, “ Shooker Ullah !” or “ Thanks be to God !” The savage, by this action, meant to 
recommend himself to the monster he served, as one that delighted *' to drink the blood 
“ of the enemies of his chief.” 

♦ Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 


t Ibid. 
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CHAP. XIX. being well-afFected fo his uncle's interests, and proclaimed Mahomed 
Aly Khan *, who had before only shared with his brother the name 

TVorlainistMa- 

homed Aly of king, the sole monarch of Persia. He at the same time made 

KImn soleino* • m • 

iinrdj. prisoners three sonsf* of Saduck Khan, who were in Shiraz ; and, 

j^e'^on* of Iiaving shut the gates of the city, threatened with instant disgrace 

.sftdiirk Khan, death all the families of the officers and soldiers who should 
continue to adhere to that chief. The effect of these measures was 
what he had anticipated. The terror entertained of his boldness 
and cruelty banished every hope that he would hesitate to execute 
his threats, and all the officers of S5duck Khan's army, whose 
families were in the power of his enemy, deserted their chief, to 
save from ruin and death those who were dearer to them The 
brother of the late monarch, and the conqueror of Bussorah, found 
that all his plans were defeated. Only three hundred men remained 

SAdurk Khan attached to his fortune : accompanied by these, he fled to the province 

flits to Kcr- 

man. of Kcrman. A body of* horse was sent to cut off his retreat. They 
overtook him, and an irri'gular conflict || ensued, in Avhich the leader^ 
of the pursuers was slain, and his disheartened followers returned 
to Shiraz ; while S5.duck Khan continued his march to the pro- 
vince of Kerman, where he took shelter in a small fortress <[f, 


The chiefs 
of S&duck 
Klmn’b army 
dtbert. 


This prince, as has been before stated, was the son-in-law of Zuckee Khan. 

+ Their names were Mahomed Tuckec Khan, Aly Nuckee Khan, and Hussein 
Khan. j; Aly llez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

II This action was fought at the pass, or defile of l.Tsinjati, about forty miles to the 
eastward of Shiraz. 

§ The name of this officer was Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund Huzzirah. 
f Aly Rezfi says, he remained in the fortress of Kussunjan ; others, that he went to 
Bum-Nermfi-nshcer. Both these fortresses are in the province of Kerman. 
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which was commanded by a nobie who continued firm in his chap. xix. 
attachment. 

The most important, if we consider its ultimate consequences, of 
all the events which occurred at the death of Kurreem Khan, 
was the flight of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, who had been a. d. irm. 
for many years a prisoner at large in the City of Shiraz. This 
prince had, for some time after he surrendered himself, been very 
strictly guarded, and was never allowed to go beyond the walls of 
the town ; but latterly he was permitted to take the amusement 
of the chase. This indulgence was not more owing to the kind- 
ness of Kurreem Khan’s charactir, than to the settled state of 
his government ; which no chief of a tribe, however powerful, 
could hope to disturb. The extraordinary wisdom of Aga Mahomed 
had attracted the notice of that ruler, who was, we are told, in the 
frequent habit of asking his advice on cpieslious of stale [xilicy'*^. 

Aga Mahomed, therefore, had the fullest opportunity of appreciating 
the characters of the princes and nobles of the Persian court ; and wo 
can believe that he had long looked to the death of Kurreem Khan 
as the crisis of his own fate. When the last illness of that prince 
assumed a dangerous appearance, he contrived to leave the city -f- on 
the usual pretext of hunting. His sister, who was in the royal harani, 
sent him intelligence from hour to hour of the progress of Kurreem 's 
disorder. At last the wished-for messenger announced, that the 
founder of the Zund dynasty was no more. Accompanied by a few 


* MS. Memoir. 

t He went out of the city on the 12th day of Suffer, A. H. 1 193, the day before 
that of Kurreem’s death. — Aly Reza’s History of the Zimd Family, 
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attendants, Aga Mahomed Khan commenced his flight*; and, 
favoured by the confusion of the moment, he reached his native 
province of Mazenderan in safety. A considerable body of his tribe 
having gathered round him, he proclaimed himself one of the compe- 
titors for the Crown of Persia, and began to collect all the means he 
could to support his pretensions. 

Zuekee Khan, confident that the chief of the Kujurs would not 
long remain satisfied with the province of Mazenderan, detached his 
nephew, Aly Moorad Khan, with the best troops of his army -f*, to 
oppose his further progress : but he only increased, by this measure, 
the danger which he desired to avoid. His nephew was brave and am- 
bitious; and experience taught him, that, in the actual condition of his 
country, a person of his rank could have no safety but in the pos- 
session of power. He had probably only waited for a favourable 
opportunity of revolting from a ruler in whom he could never repose 
confidence, and who was hated and dreaded by all his subjects. An 
appeal which Sfiduck Khan, after his flight from Shiraz, made to 
Aly Moorad, who was then at Teheran, gave him the pretext that he 
desired. lie assembled the officers of his army, and demanded from 
them if it wjis not disgraceful to support any longer a chief, who 
treated the son and brother of Kurreem Khan in the manner Zuekee 
Khan had done. There w’as no difficulty in persuading his followers 
to entertain the sentiments which he professed. These, desirous of 
the elevation of the leader they immediately served, rejoiced in any 


* He travelled with astonishing celerity, having arrived at Isfahan the third day, a 
distance of more than two hundred and fifty miles. 

+ This force consisted of ten thousand horsey and five thousand infantry^. 
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measure which appeared likely to promote his advancement. Aly chap. xix. 
Moorad immediately marched to Isfahan, from whence the governor* 

• mnrehes 

(whom Zuckee Khan had placed in charge of that city) fled at his to isfaimn. 
approach. All ranks appeared to rejoice at Aly Moorad’s success ; 
and he obtained additional popularity by proclaiming, that he had 
no design beyond that of restoring the eldest son of the virtuous 
Kurreem Khan to the throne, which was his lawful inheritance. 


Zuckee Khan, we are told-f*, became quite furious when he heard 
of the revolt of his nephew. He immediately assembled all the 
force he could, and marched toward Isfahan : but the hour was 
near when this tyrant was to fill up the measure of his guilt, 
and to fall by the hands of those very men whom he had trained 
to crime. AVhen he arrived at Yezdikhaust he demanded from 
the inhabitants the payment of a suin|. belonging to the public 
revenue, which he charged them with having secreted ; and on 
their persisting in denying all knowledge of this money, and 
pleading inability to raise the amount required, he commanded 
that eighteen of the principal men of the town should be thrown 
from a precipice, which was immediately under the; window at 
which he sat. Not satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent 


Zuckee Klmti 
iisscMiiblcB ait 
the troopB tiiitl 
iiiarchcH a- 
gainst him. 


A. D. 177«r. 
A.H. 1193. 
Ills cruel 
acts at Yc 7.(U^ 
khaust. 


* The name of this governor was Bustam Khan. Tic bad been nominated to the 
government as a reward for his conduct in repressing a commotion which had been 
excited in Isfahan on the death of Kurreem Khan, by Jehanghecr Khan and Mahomed 
Kusheed Beg, sons of Futteh Aly Khan Affshar, a chief whose pretensions and fate 
have been before noticed. — Vide Vol. II. page 133. 

+ Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

X Franklin states, that the wlwle of this sum was only three hundred tomans, — 
about three hundred pounds. 
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CHAP. XIX. for a Syud, or descendant of the prophet, who was remarkable 
for his piety, and charged him with having taken part of the 
money he was so anxious to recover. The man protested his 
innocence, and was doomed, after being stabbed, to be thrown 
over the same precipice as the others. Peculiarly enraged at what 
he deemed the obstinacy of his last victim, he directed that his wife 
and daughter should be given over to the brutal lust of some of his 
guards, who Avere of the tribe of Maafice’*^ : but these men, savagt 
as tliey were, shuddered at the conduct of their chief, and particu- 
larly his last act, which they deemed at onCe horrid and sacrilegious. 
Whik; these k'cliugs prevailed, a conspiracy Avas formed ; and those 
Avho had long been the instruments of his guilt, established a claim 
Mulder ..( upon the gratitude of their country by the murdi'r of their inhuman 

Zuckfc KImii. - 

leader. 

The Town of Yezdikhaust, Avhere this event look place, is 
situated upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow and deep 
vale, Avhich in this (juarter divides the provinces of Irak and 
Pars. Its remarkable site and rude fori ifi cations give it a very 
singular and romantic ajrpearance; and it is noAv interesting from 
being considered as a scene Avhich has been halloAved by the 
SAVord of retributive justice. The memory of Zuckce Khan is held 
in execration ; and the traveller, Avho is passing Yezdikhausl, is 
stopt to hear the catalogin' of his crimes : he is shewn the Avindow 
iVoni Avhcnce he directed the principal inhabitants, and tlie holy 
Syud, to be ihroAvn ; and the feelings Avhich this spectacle, and 

♦ The Maaff’ec are, like the Zund^ a braneh of the Lac; one of the most numerous 
of the native tribes of Persia. 
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the relation of these deeds of barbarity, excite in the mind, are chap. xix. 
relieved by the story of his death, and the praises bestowed on those 
who had the courage to free their country from the rule of such 
a monster. 

The character of Abool Futteh Khan, who was proclaimed King a. d. mo. 
of Persia the instant Zuckee Khan was put to death, would not lead Abuoi rlilii 
to a conclusion that he was at all concerned in the bold act* of dlTmed*LhiT 
justice which placed in his hands a power that he appears to have 
been unfit to exercise -f. Ilis elevation, howtner, was evidently the 
only measure which could save the Zund family from that destruc- 
tion to which it seemed doomed ; and for a moment all indulged 
in the delusive expectation of a long j)criod of tranquillity. 

SAduck Khan, the moment he heard of Zuckee Khan’s death, SAdurk Khnii 
liastened from Kerman to Shiraz |. We arc told, that this chief 
■ivas a plain soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent 
passion. The author who gives this account of his character adds. 


♦ Mr, Scott Waring, in his History of this period, affirms, on the authority of a 
Persian writer, that Abool Futteh Khan was not only concerned in this plot, but took 
an active part in its execution. I follow a manuscript written by a very respectable 
Persian, who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the real history of this trans- 
action. 

t The only author who speaks at all favourably of the qualities and disposition of 
this prince is Olivier: but that well-informed and intelligent author seldom refers us 
to the authority from whence he composed his history. All cotemporary Persian 
authors that I have read, represent him as weak and dissipated. I have conversed 
with many persons who knew him well, and they conbrmed this account: they added, 
that he was of a gentle disposition, and unambitious. 

% The young prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the thirtieth of Jumadet- 
ul-awul, A. H. 1193, and was received with great joy by the inhabitants. 


vOL. II. 


V 
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that he was not satisfied to live under a weak and dissolute * young 
prince, who, incapable of governing himself, was too jealous to 
commit his power to those who had more experience and wisdom -t. 
In the relations in which they were placed, it is not surprising that 
the uncle and nephew could not agree; but, not content with 
usurping his authority’, and confining his person J, SAduck Khan 
put out the eyes of the unfortunate Abool Futteh Khan, and pro- 
claimed himself sovereign of Persia. He could not expect that he 
would be permitted quietly to enjoy a power obtained by so cruel 
an action ; but his only dangerous rival was his nephew and step- 
son ||, Aly Moorad Khan. Fully aware of the ambitious designs § 
of that leader, be sent his son, Jaaffer Khan, to assume the govern- 
ment of the City of Isfahan, and to watch his movements. 

Aly Moorad, who was at Teheran when these events occurred, 
instantly declared himself king, and marched, with all the force 
he could collect, toward Isfahan, from whence the newly-appointed 
governor fled at his approach. 


* We arc informed by the historian of the Zund family, that the only joys of 
Abool rultch Khan were the circling goblet and fair damsels; and that, immersed 
ill luxury, he was altogether unfit for goveinmcnt, 

+ Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

% Sfiduck Khan and his sons broke in upon him when in his haram, and seized 
him without meeting witli any opposition. 

II Saduck Khan had married the mother of Aly Moorad ; and his eldest son, Jaaffer 
Khan, was a half brother of that chief. 

§ As long as Abool Futteh Khan was king, Aly Moorad had professed allegiance. 
He had, during that period, marched against Zulfekar Khan, of Khumsfi, who had 
rebelled and seized upon tlie countries in the vicinity of Kazveen, Sultaneah, and 
Zunjan. Aly Moorad defeated and slew this chief, whose head, according to usage, 
he sent to Shiraz. 
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S4duck Khan, having assembled a considerable anny*, placed 
it under the command of his son, Aly Nuckce, whose first operations 
were completely successful. He attacked and discomfited the ad- 
vance of Aly Moorad ; and the troops with that prince were so 
discouraged by this slight reverse, that they dispersed in difterent 
directions. A few went over to Aly Nuckci'; the remainder retired 
to their respective homes. The deserted Aly Moorad, accompanied 
by his own family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to IJamadan, 
and must either have been taken or compelled to fly his country, if 
he had been immediately pursued. Sfiduck Khan, we arc informed -j', 
wrote to his son to desire he would not lose a moment in improving 
the great advantage which fortune had given him : but the idle youth, 
intoxicated with his success, thought of nothing but enjoying his 
triumph. lie entered Isfahan as a conqueror, and for more than 


CHAP. XIX. 
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a month $ that he remained m tliat city, gave himself up to every 
species of excess. The moments which he so improvidently 
wasted were taken full advantage of by Aly Moorad. 'J’hat chief, 
taught by jiast misfortunes to know that his sole dependence was 
upon his own efforts and the attachment of his army, evinced, on 
this occasion, an union of the most resolute spirit || with the. most 


i»- 


* This force, which consisted of twenty thousand men, had been engaged in 
besieging Yezd. Aly Nuckee was joined, before he encountered Aly Moorad’s army, 
by his brother, Hussein Khan. + Aly Rezh’s History of the Zund Family, 

f; According to Aly Reza, he remained in Isfalian between thirty and forty days. 

II He was not only refused protection, but threatened with violence by a powerful 
chief who had deserted from his army, if he went to Hamadan ; but, instead of avoiding 
that city as he had been advised, he advanced rapidly with a few followers, took its 
ungenerous governor by surprise, slew him, and used his wealth iu the j)ayment of his 
new levies. 
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conciliating temper : and his conduct had more effect upon those he 
desired to gain, from being contrasted with the vanity, the insolence, 
and the dissipation of Aly Nuckee Khan, who, roused at last from 
his dream of pleasure, marched from Isfahan to complete his con- 
quest of Irak. But the hour of success was past : he was met near 
Hamadan by Aly Moorad, and was in his turn abandoned by 
almost all his followers. This unexpected defection filled his mind 
with dismay, and gave his enemy an easy victory. He was com- 
pelled to fly to Shiraz; and the victorious Aly Moorad Khan, en- 
couraged by some further successes in the field*, resolved upon 
laying siege to that city. 

Sdduck Khan, when he learnt that Aly Moorad was advancing 
to attack his capital, detached an army (chiefly infantry,) to a posi- 
tion about twenty-five miles from Shiraz*f-, with orders to oppose 
his progress : but the different corps of which it was composed quar- 
relled about the distribution of their provisions ; and the whole re- 
treated in a disorderly manner, pursued by the horse of Aly Moorad 
Khan, who hastened to take advantage of an occurrence which pro- 
mised more important results, as it evinced a want of union and 
discipline among those with whom he had to contend. 

Shiraz was blockaded, rather than besieged, for a period of eight 
months. The assailants had made no progress in destroying the 
defences ; but both the inhabitants and the troops were reduced to 


* His troops had gained several advantages over those of S&duck Khan, parti- 
cularly in an action that took place at Abkd&h, where Tkher Khan, the son of Saduck 
Khan, commanded the forces of his father. 

t The name of the village they encamped at was H&zkrbizfi..— Aiv Reza’s History 
of the Zutid Family. 
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such distress for want of supplies, that a general spirit of revolt began 
to display ilsdf, which terminated in a part of the garrison seizing 
one of the gates, and giving it up to Aly Moorad Khan, whose army 
immediately took possession of the town*, but committed no outrage 
that could cause those who were within the walls to regret the desire 
they had for some time entertained of submitting to his authority. 

S4duck Khan, with his family, retreated to the citadel ; but he 
was soon compelled to surrender, and was put to death ■f* with all his 
sons that had reached manhood, except Jaaffer Khan, who had 
made his terms (long before the city w'as taken,) with the conqueror. 
S^duck had evinced, during the lifetime of his brother, Kurreem, a 
moderation and judgment that had given a very favourable impres- 
sion of his disposition ; and his conduct at the siege of Bussoruh 
added to |us f<)rmer character of a respectable man the reputation 
of a good soldier : but, in his latter years, we lose all resj>ect for an 
inactive and indulgent parent, who, shutting himself up in his capital, 
appeared alike insensible to the incompetence and the vices of his 
sons, whom he continued to intrust with the command of his armies, 
and the government of his provinces, till a general disgust at their 
misconduct and oppression alienated all minds from his rule. Nor 
can we deplore the fate of a chief who attained power by dej)riYing 
of his crown and of the blessing of sighi:|:, the son of a brother, to 


CHAP. XIX. 
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♦ Shiraz was taken on the eighteenth of Kubbec-ul-awul, A. II. 1195; I'ebruary, 
A. rx 1781. 

+ Aly Reza states, that he was put to death; other accounts inform us, that his 
eyes were first put out, and then poison administered; while another asserts, that, 
frantic at the loss of sight, he da:>lied his brains out. 

J Franklin, Olivier, and Waring, agree in stating, that the eyes of Abool l utteh 
Khan were put out by Sfiduck Khan: and it appears almost impossible that the 
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CHAP. XIX. whose courage and virtues he and his family were indebted for all 
they possessed ; and whose memory was so revered in Persia, that 
the inhuman Zuckee Khan had not dared to outrage public feeling 
by the commission of that crime by which S^duck Khan had com-r 
mcnced his unpropitious reign. 

Aiy Moorad Aly Moorad Khan was now sovereign of Persia ; and his cha^ 

Khan becomes . r i 

sovereign of ractcr aiicl success seemed to promise some years oi rest to that 
disturbed kingdom. Among the chiefs of his army, there was none 
Avho, during the siege, had distinguished himself more for his courage 
and conduct than Ackbar Khan, the son of Zuckec Khan: but 
we may conclude that chief was as cruel and revengeful as he was 
brave and enterprising, from a knowledge that he not only urged 
Aly Moorad to put SAduck Khan, with his three younger sons, and 
some of his principal nobles, to death, but obtained peipiission to 
be their executioner. His eagerness for their fate precipitated his 
own : he was accused of having plotted against the life of the ruler 
he served; and it could not have been difficult to persuade Aly 
Moorad of the dangers he had to apprehend from his ambitious 
cousin. He believed, or alTcctcd to believe, that he was guilty : 
and the prince, Jriafler Khan, became the willing instrument of 
putting to death* the man whose hands were yet stained with the 
blood of his father and of his brothers. 

former, wlio visited Shiraz in 1786, wlien JaafTer Khan, the son of that prince, was 
upon the throne, could be mistaken in such a fact. Yet Aly Reza, in his History of 
the Zund Family, distinctly states, that the eyes of this prince and his brothers were 
put out by Aly Moorad Khan, when be took Shiraz. But this is probably an attempt 
of a partial historian to remove the guilt of this act from a prince for whose memory 
he cherished respect. 

* Franklin and Olivier states, that he conspired against the life of Aly Moorad 
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After remaining a few months at Shiraz, Aly Moorad Khan chap. xix. 
returned to Isfahan, which city became, during his reign, the capital 
of the kingdom. He confided so far in his half brother, Jaaffer 
Khan, as to employ him in the government of a province*. The 
command of his army was given to his son. Shaikh Vais, who was simikiiVnis 

1 n • 1 ‘iiAii/ri** iletached 

detached to the north-western frontier to keep in check Aga Maho- against Aga 
med Khan. This young prince w'as at first very successful, lie ku, 
invaded Mazenderan, took SAri, the capital of that province, and a. d. irsc. 
defeated the chief of the Kujurs, who fled to Astcrabad. A force Whom Jwj 
was detached in pursuit of him: but the rash commander -f* of this soIdraforM 
corps advanced without securing the diflicult defiles through which 
he had passed. The consequence Mas, these were occupied by the 
enemy, who succeeded, not only in cutting off his communication 
with the army in Mazenderan, but in preventing any supplies 
from reaching his camp. The distress which was the conseijucnces 
of these operations compelled him to attempt a retreat, but that 
was impracticable. He was attacked, defeated, and slain, by Aga 
Mahomed Khan ; and almost all his followers either lost their lives, 
or were made prisoners. The few who escaped communicated a a. d. i 784 . 
panic to the troops with Shaikh Vais, who instantly dispersed, and, 
by their cowardice, compelled their leader to abandon S^ri, and 


Khan ; Waring deems his death to have proceeded from envy of his superior talents. 
Aly Reza, in his History of the family, informs us, that there was a mixture of both 
motives; that Ackbar Khan had, no doubt, ambitious views; and that Aly Moorad 
Khan dreaded him so much, as to be glad of a pretext for putting him to deatli : tins 
is probably the fact. 

* He was first appointed to Shuster, and afterwards to the Khumsa. 
t Mahomed Zahir Khan. 
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CHAP. xrx. the other conquests which he had made. He retreated to Teheran, 
where he was ioined by Aly Moorad Khan, whose rage against the 

Shaikh Vais •' . 

nbandons Ills chiefs that liad deserted his son was so great, that he ordered several 
retZutoT^ of them to be put to death in a most cruel* and disgraceful manner, 
hl'^'join’irby Aly Moorad Khan, though suffering under a very severe illness, 
Aly Moorad. Qccasion, thc most active energy. He had formed 

Who .ends another army, which he sent into Mazenderan ; and was preparing to 
rnirMaze^iIZ support it in person, when he learnt that Jaaffer Khanf , encouraged 
™"‘ by the int(;lligcncc that he had received of the reverses which his arms 

had sustained, and by a report of the dangerous state of his health, 
had not only revolted, but had actually commenced his march 
towards thc capital. Aly Moorad was so irritated at this event, 
that he instantly resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers 
and medical attendants entreated him to remain where he was, till 
the violence of his disease had abated ; and the latter gave it as 
their opinion, that the fatigue of travelling at that severe season of 
the year (for it was the depth of winter,) would be attended with 
extreme hazard to his life ; but the impatient monarch refused to 
listen to their advice ; his mind could think of no danger but that 
A. D. 1785. which threatened his power. Their predictions, however, proved 

A. II. 1199. 

iiis death, true, aiid he expired J on the road. The principal officers of his 
court concealed his death from the array till it had reached the 


• Aly Rezii stales, that he commanded that their brains should be beaten out by 
wooden mallets. 

t This prince, we arc told by Aly Rez&, was, at this period, at Zunj&n in the 
Khums&, and that he directed his inarch to Isfahan. 

t lie died on the twenty-eighth of Suffer, A. H. 1199 , (eleventh of February, 1785,) 
at the village of Moortch&khour, situated about thirty miles from Isfahan. 
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capital : and the royal property was, by this wise precaution, saved 
from pillage ; for almost all the lroo})s who had attended his march, 
when they learnt he was no more, spread themselves over llu* coun- 
try, and began to plunder in every direction. 

The character of Aly Moorad Khan has been variously given. 
He appears to hav'e possessed an energetic and tirm mind, 'riiere 
can be no better claim to character than the respect of an able 
enemy. Aga Mahomed Khan, who found it difficult, while this 
prince lived, to maintain Maj?cndcran, was wont to say to those of 
his adherents who urged him to advance into Irak, “ Let us wait till 
“ that respectable blind gentleman* (so he always called Aly Moorad, 
“ who had lost one of his eyes,) is out of the way, and then, but not 
“ before, we may succeed in such an enterprise.” 

A period of five days elapsed from the death of Aly Moorad 
till the arrival of Jaaffer Khan at Isfahan ; during which short period 
the name and ensigns of royalty were usurped by Bauker Khan, the 
governor of that city ; a vain, imprudent man, who appears to have 
had no means whatever of supporting his pretensions. He fled at 
Jaaffer Khan’s approach, but was pursued and taken, and his 
ambition only obtained him the distinction of sharing the impri- 
sonment of the relations of his late sovereign. The person whose 
pretensions to the throne Jaaffer Khan had most cause to apprehend, 
was Sliaikh Vais, the son of the deceased monarch. He addressed a 
letter to that prince, couched in the most friendly terms : but as 
soon as he had deluded him within his power, the mask was thrown 
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* I have been assured by many who had heard Aga Mahotned speak of Aly 
Moorad say, that he always called him the /ioor mootus/iu/cus^ or the respectable 
blind man.” 
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c. ofj; and the confiding youth uas deprived of sight, to prevent his 
ever disturbing the reign of his treacherous uncle. 

Aga Mahomed kept the promise which he had often made 
io.„cH followers, of leading them into the plains of Irak on the 

Khn^lZn? of Alj Moorad. The moment intelligence of that desired 

t.s .nto la reached him, he issued from the mountains of Mazenderan, 

accompanied by only five or six hundred men ; and as he found 
that his numbers were hourly increased by the junction of his own 
adherents, and the disaffected chiefs of his enemies, he pushed boldly 
on towards Isfahan, satisfied that decided success alone could keep 
an army comfioscd as his was together. It is affirmed by some 
writers*, that he had a secret correspondence with several of the 
principal nobles in the country which he invaded : but there liad 
been little time for such intrigues, as he was at Asterabad when 

A.n. 17 R 5 . Aly Moorad died; and in little more than two months from that 

A. II. 1200. 

Kiitcrhlhfalmn dale he entered Isfahan'!', from whence Jaaffer Khan fled at his 
apjiroach in such confusion, that his baggage, treasure, and even the 
ensigns of royalty, were plundered by the rabble."!; of the capital. 

.Tnnnur Khan AVliilc liis formidable rival was establishing himself at Isfahan, 

is wtlconiptl 

to siiira/. JaaflVr Klian was welcomed lo Shiraz. The fidelity of Syud 


Olivier states, that he was iiivltefl by Bauker Khan, but gives no authority for 
this assertion. The fact is not stated in any of the histories or memoirs of this period 
that 1 have pcriisecl, 

t lie entiled that city on the sixth of May. The distance from Asterabad is four 
liundred miles, 

f c are told, that the rabble, who plundered Jaaffer Khan’s baggage, were encou* 
raged and kd by some nobles who had escaped from prison : among these was Bauker 
Klian, \\ho has been before meutioued. This chief had not only been imprisoned, but 
severely beaten by Jaaffer Khan, to make him discover his wealth. 
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Moorad the governor of that city, was very doubtful ; but the chap. xix. 
allegiance of its inhabitants had been preserved by the iutlucnce 
of their magistrates. The most active of these was IJajee Ibrahim, 
who was immediately promoted by his grateful sov(‘rcigu to the 
high office of kalantcr (or chief civil magistrate) of the province 
of Fars. 


Aga Mahomed Khan did not remain long in possession of his 
conquest. An unsuccessful attack which he made upon some 
tribes of mountaincers-j', led the Huctiiating bands, who had been 
the instrument of his success, to desert what they deemed his 
falling fortunes. lie was consequently obliged to make a ]>rcci- 


pitale retreat to Teheran : and while he employed himself in forming Aga Mil honied 
a more efficient force, JaalFer Khan succeeded in repossessing him- lo'iviHran."^* 


self ol‘ Isfahan 7 : but the advance of Aga Mahomed obliged him dimftVr Klmii 

ji lakfK Isi'tihan, 

again to abandon that city ; and the remainder ol his reign was imt it. nmi- 
a defensive war against that ruler, who, master of almost all Irak, liu.M.'"*'*'*'" 


annually threatened an attack on Shiraz. 


Jaaffer Khan had not been more successful in repressing the 


rebellion of his own subjects, than in opposing his foreign enemies, a. o. luit;. 

A. U, 

His relation, Ismail Khanl], whom he had intrusted with the 


Syud Moorad Khan was the nephew of Aly Moorad. 

+ He attacked the Bukhtecurees, who inhabit the great ranges in the vicinity 
of the capital, and whose complete reduction had hardly been effected by the 
energy of Nadir Shah ; since whose death they had maintained their former rucl(‘ 
independence. 

% Bahcem Klian, the governor, defended the citadel for some time, and was, when 
taken, put to death. — Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

II Ismail Khan was a cousin of Jaaffer Khan. His father, a brother of Kurreem 
Kl>an, died during the lifetime of that ruler. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A. D. 17BH. 
A. IL r.MKi. 
Lootf Aly 
Kh'iin IS sent 
to subdue Lftr. 

Marches to 
Isfulmn. 


government of Hamadan, revolted, and defeated the army* which 
he led against him. He W’as also repulsed with considerable 
loss from the City of yezd-f-, which he made an effort to reduce. 
But in the beginning of the last year of liis reign, fortune seemed 
more favourable. Ilis son, Lootf Aly Khan, had made a successful 
expedition inlo the mountains of L^r, and, encouraged by Aga 
Mahomed Khan’s absence, he had marched with a considerable 
force to Isfahan, and defeated the troops which had been left for 
its defence. But his triumph was short; a report of the near 
approach of his formidable rival, obliged him to evacuate that 
cily, which was never again possessed by a prince of the Zund 
family. 

We are informed by an authority^, to which wt cannot refuse 
credit, that Jaaffer Khan -was kind to his subjects, and gracious 
to strangers ; that his temper was mild ; and that he was inclined 
to justice. This favourable account, which is given of a luxurious 
prince; enjoying himself at a moment of comparative re])ose, and 
whose affairs were at that period administered by a wise and popular 
minisleijl, is not irreconcilable to that character Avhich we arc dis- 


This action took place on the second of March, 178G. The victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Khoosroo Khan, the Waly of Ardelan, who brought a large corps of Kurds 
to the aid of Ismail. 

+ The governor of that city, Tuckee Khan, was aided by the independent chief of 
Tubbus, a neighbouring town in Khorassan. 

% ITaiiLlin, who resided for some time at Shiraz during the reign of this 
prince. 

11 His name was Mcerza Hussein, a most respectable man. He was the father of 
Mcerza Boozoorg, the prime minister of the Prince Shah Abbas, the heir apparent of 
Persia. 
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posed to form of this ruler, from a contemplation of the events of chap. xix. 
his life: nor is the possession of the negative virtues ascribed to him 
at variance with those charges of cowardly weakness, and medi- 
tated treachery, which have been affixed to his memory. 'I’licre 
can be no doubt that it was the total disregard which this monarch 
showed to the honour of one of his most faithful and dislinguislied 
leaders, and to his own pledged faith, which led to his becoming 
the indirect instrument of his own destruction, and gave to the blow 
of his assassin the colour, if not the rcalil^s of justice. 

Among the chiefs who served this ruler, there was none more dis- Conduct ot 
tinguished than Ilajec Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon. 'Phis nobleman ^ 

had been sent to quell a vtry serious revolt in the country to the 
cast of Kashan. lie had subdued tlie leader* against whom he had 
been detaclu'd ; and among the prisoners lu' had made M as a corj)s 
of fifteen hundred Khorassan infantry ; who, after defending them- 
selves bravely, had capitulated uj)on the express condition of being 
honourably treated. Jaaffi:r Khan refused to ratify this agreement, 
and directed that the men of this corj)s should be dej)rived of their 
arms, and thrown into prison -j-. It was in vain that his general 
represented that this act would be alike impolitic and disgraceful. 

His remonstrances were disregarded ; and his earnest n’tjuesl that his 
honour might be preserved from the stain which so flagrant a breach 
of promise would entail upon him, was treated with slight, if not with 
contempt. The indignant chief resolved to (juit the service of a 
monarch who had sacrificed his reputation. He left the army, acconi- 


* The name of this chief was Mahomed Hussein Khan, Aral). He was aided hy 
Meer Mahomed Khan of Tubbus. f Aly Rezh’s History of the Zund I'aniily. 
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( iiAP. XIX. panicd by all his followers * ; and, notwithstanding the alternate 
threats and entreaties of his monarch, he retired to Kazeroon -f-. It is 
probable that Jaafler Khan had not power at the moment it 
occurred of preventing;]; this act of open contumacy, but he soon 
afterwards sent an army to reduce Hajcc Aly Kooli to obedience. This 
leader, who had, subsequently to his departure from camp, refused to 
obey a summons to attend court, was at last persuaded to yield : he 
did not, however, consent to go to Shiraz, till the monarch he had 
otfended had sworn upon the Koran that he would not offer him the 
slightest injury : but Jaaffer Khan could not forgive a man whom he 
had so deeply wronged ; he seized him ; and, unmindful of his faith, 
llircvv him into a prison, where he was doomed to linger out the 
remainder of his existence. Rendered desperate by his situation, the 
chief of Kazeroon entered into a conspiracy with some other pri- 
soners to destroy the despot by whom he had been so cruelly treated. 
Among these Syud Moorad Khan || had, from his high birth and 
former employment, the most influence. AVhen the plot was ripe for 
execution, a slave, who had been bribed, managed to convey poison § 

• These were almost all infantry. t Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

f It is possible tliut the chiefs of his army would have refused to act against Hajee 
Aly Kooli on an occasion when the question was one of personal honour, and evi- 
dently unuiixcd (at the moment) with any desire of revolt. 

II Syud Moorad, who had been Governor of Shiraz, was first trusted and employed, 
and afterwards confined, by Jaafier Khan ; who ordered him to be beaten very severely, 
to compel him to discover his riches. — Fkankun. 

I I here follow the History of Aly Reza., who is very particular, and, I have no 
doubt, correct in his account of the death of Jaafier Khan. Waring states, that the 
poison was administered by a female slave, who had formerly belonged to Syud Moorad 
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into the victuals of Jaaffer Khan; and when that monarch was chap. xix. 
writhing under its effects, the prisoners were released by their 
friends, and, rushing into his chamber, put an end to his existence. 

The head of their sovereign, thrown from the citadel into the square 
before its gate, announced to the astonished inhabitants of Shiraz 
that their ruler was no more. 

Lootf Aly Khan, the son of Jaaffer Khan, was in Kerman when 
his father was murdered ; and Syud Moorad Khan, through the influ- 
ence of the conspirators who had acted with him, was proclaimed Syiid Moorad 
king; but he only reigned a few months. Ilajee Ibrahim, the prin- ciu.mcd\mK" 
cipal magistrate of the City of Shiraz, who was warmly attached to 
the cause of the absent prince, disposed a number of the inhabitants, 
and the chiefs of tribes, to the same interest; and Lootf Aly Khan, 
who had been compelled, on receiving the first intelligence of the 
events which had occurred, to fly from the uncertain fidelity of his 
own troops to the Shaikh of Abusheher, was soon enabled to assert 
his claim to the crown of his father. The Arab chi<*f, who 
had granted him protection and aid, dic'd inmiedialely after his 
arrival at Abusheher ; but with his last breath he charged his son * 
to devote himself to Lootf Aly Khan ; whose small army, when 
he first took the field, was almost entirely formed of the followers of” 
this petty ruler. The approach ol' a considerable corps under the 

Khan. Olivier (Vol. VI. page COy,) asserts, that this prince had taken medicines to 
lessen his corpulence, which had such an cflect upon his general health, as to reduce 
him to a state of debility and suffering, that made it easy for the conspirators to at- 
tack and overcome him. 

♦ Shaikh N{isser, who was till very lately the chief of >\bu8hcher, and is still 
living. 
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ClIAP. XIX. 
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brother * of Syud Moorad threatened destruction to this force : but 
the second in command -j* being attached to Hajee Ibrahim, prevailed 
upon the soldiers to seize their general, and to declare in favour of 
the [irince vi hom they were sent to oppose ; who, encouraged by 
this event, hastened to the capital, where the influence of his 
friends had been so effectually exerted, that he was welcomed 
by the unanimous voice of its inhabitants. Syud Moorad Khan, 
who had shut himself up in the citadel, was soon compelled to 
surrender, and suffered death : but Hajee Aly Kooli, whose defec- 
tion from that cause, which resentment and despair had led him 
lo adopt, was essential to the success of this revolution, had, with 
several others, received the most solemn assurances of pardon from 
Ilajec Ibrahim ; and Lootf Aly Khan, on his accession to the throne, 
not only confirmed these promises, but marked with favour and con- 
fidence those to whom they were made. 

Lefore we proceed further with the history of Lootf Aly Khan, it 
appears necessary lo say a few words of the origin and rise of a man, 
whose name became, about this period, so conspicuous in the annals 
of his country. Hajee Ibrahim was the son of Hajee HfishcmJ, a 
respectable magistrate of Shiraz, who having lost his eye-sight 


♦ Shah Moorad. f Ilis name was Aly Himmut Khan. 

Ij; The name of Hajee llashem is still held in great respect in his native city. 
When the great conqueror, Nfidir Shah, encamped there, this magistrate gave him an 
entertainment in the garden of Dil Goos/ia, near the tomb of Sadi. This event, which 
flattered the vanity of the family, as it proved the consequence of Hajee Hfishem, is 
related in the History of Hajee Ibrahim : and the son of that minister, Meerza Maho- 
med Khan, gave me an entertainment in 1800, on the same spot where (he took care 
to inform me) his grandfather had feasted N&dir Shah and his court about seventy 
years before. 
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through age, was, during his latter years, unfit for business, and chap. xix. 
left a large family in very low, if not distressed circumstances : 
but his son, Hajee Ibrahim, early succeeded to the oflicc of magis- 
trate to one of the wards of his native city : and his manly character, 
in which good temper and good sense were combined with the 
most extraordinary fortitude, raised him rapidly into high employ- 
ment. He had been placed in the situation his father held by Kur- 
reeni Khan, and promoted to higher eharge* by Aly Moorad ; and, 
as it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Jaafler Khan obtained 
such easy possession of Shiraz when forced to fly from Isfahan, he 
had (as has been before staled,) raised Ilajee Ibrahim to the high 
station of kalanter, or first magistrate of the province of Tars : and 
the influence which that situation gave, enabled him to repay his 
debt of gratitude to the father, by placing his son upon the throne. 

No event could appear more propitious to the happiness of his Clmrnctcr of 
country, or more likely to restore the fallen fortunes of the family to Kimn. 
which he belonged, than the elevation of LootfAly Khan. 'I’hough 
this prince was not yet twenty years of age, he had been matured by 
continual employment during his father’s reign, and he was already 
ranked, both in the estimation of his friends and enemies, among the 
bravest and the best soldiers of his country. His appearance was 
singularly calculated to win that admiration which his (jualitics com- 
manded ; his countenance was beautiful, and full of animated expres- 
sion : his form tall and graceful ; and, though slender, he was active 
and strong. In skill as a horseman, and in dexterity at all martial 

* He was made magistrate of all the Hyderee ui&b&ls, or wards termed ilyderee, 
which included more than half the city. 

2 A 
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CHAP. XIX 


Lootf Aly 
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A. I). 1700. 
A. 11. r.>o*i. 


A.D. 1700. 
A. 11. 1205. 


exercises, he was unrivalled : nor was he deemed wanting in those 
mental (lualilies which his situation required. He had displayed, on 
several occasions, as much conduct as courage : and before he 
ascended the ihroms his manners were kind and prepossessing, par- 
ticularly to his inferiors : but, soon after he obtained power, his dis- 
position changed, and his mind appears to have lost some of its best 
qualities. He was no longer mild and conciliating, but proud and 
self-sufllicient. 'J’he gratitude and esteem which he expressed, and 
probably fe ll at the moment, for Ilajee Ibrahim, whose attachment to 
his cause had ( iiabled him to attain the throne, gave way to feelings 
of alarm and suspicion. Nor was it, perhaps, surprising that he 
should have vicwi'd with more jealousy than regard the subject who 
had shown himself possessed of the dangerous power of placing the 
crown upon his head. 

Lootf Aly Khan was hardly established in the government, before 
Aga Mahomed Khan advanced to attack him. The young prince 
ventured to meet his enemies in the field ^ ; but he was defeated by 
superior numbers, and forced to fly to Shiraz. The Kujur prince, 
encouraged by this success, immediately invested that city : but, after 
a vain endeavour (continued for more than a month) to make some 
impression upon its defences, he raised the siege, and returned to 
Teheran, which had now become the capital of his kingdom. 

'Phe next year Lootf Aly Khan, who expected a repetition of this 
attack, made formidable preparations to resist it: but Aga Mahomed 
Khan was occupied in Aderbijan ; and the young ruler of Fars, un- 


• This battle was fought at a village called Httz&rbiz&h, within six fursukhs, or 
twenty-five miles, of Shiraz. 
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willing that the force he had collected should remain idle, resolved to 
march into Kerman, to compel the governor* of that province to 
submit to his authority. Tlie season of operations was almost pjist ; 
and all the prudent counsellors of Lootf Aly Khau urged him to 
aceept the terms offered by the chief of Kerman, which included the 
full acknowledgment of his authority, the regular payment of the 
revenue of the province, and every submission that could be rc<iuircd 
of him, except his personal attendance at court. But on this the im- 
petuous prince insisted ; and, with a view of enforcing it, he laid siege, 
during a very severe winter, to the City of Kerman. lie was dis- 
comfited, his historian f- informs us, not by the garrison la; besieged, 
but by the elements. Almost all the horses, and many of the men ol' 
his army, perished through cold and hunger : for when the snow 
became deep, it was impossible to furnish his camp Avitli regular sup- 
plies of provisions. Compelled, by the defection of some of his 
troops, and the clamorous discontent of all, to raise the siege of Ker- 
man, he returned to Shiraz, with a mind rendered sullen and iras- 
cible by the reverse he had sustained. 

Before he proceeded on this unfortunate expedition, he had ap- 
pointed one of his younger brothers, who was quite a child, to the 
nominal rule of Fars : but ho had, at the same linn', committed the 
civil government of Shiraz, and the countries in its vicinity, to llajee 
Ibrahim. The command of the garrison of that city, with separate 
powers, was given to a chief of his own tribe, called Burkhoodfir 
Khan ; and the ark, or citadel, was placed in charge of another noble- 
man of the Zund family. This division of authority, which was 
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• The name of this chief was Hussein Khan Kliakee. 
t Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 
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CHAP. XIX. meant to guard against the effects of treachery, tended only to 
promote it. Burkhood^r Khan, who was a weak and arrogant man, 
vain of his rank and of his independent power over the military, in- 
sisted, but without effect, upon Hajce Ibrahim paying him all those 
submissive attentions, which in Persia are considered as due to a 
superior. Offended at what he deemed a personal insult, he laboured 
to impress his prince with the belief, that so marked a proof of dis- 
respect to a lord of the Zund family, could only have been shown by 
a man who cherished traitorous designs. If these representations 
were not altogether believed, they still made a serious impression on 
the irritated mind of Lootf Aly ; and every act, after he returned from 
Kerman, proved that he had no longer that respect or confidence 
which he before entertained for his minister. 

An event had occurred some time before this period, which had 
greatly weakened that reliance which Ilajee Ibrahim was at first dis- 
posed to place on the character of his sovereign. It has been already 
stated, that Lootf Aly Khan had, at the earnest solicitation of that 
minister, pardoned a number of persons supjjosed to be concerned in 
the conspiracy against his father’s life. Among these was a man 
called IVlecrza Mehdy, who had been formerly employed by 
Jaaffer Khan*; but, on being discovered in some peculation, was 
disgraced by that monarch, and condemned to lose his ears. 
When the head of Jaaffer Khan was throAvn from the citadel, 
it had been exposed to a thousand indignities; and, according to 
popular rumour, Meerza Mehdy had revenged himself by cutting 
off the ears. The man had always denied the truth of this accu- 

• He was Lashkur-novees ; the duties of which are, to keep a register of the troops, 
and to transact all business relative to the pay of the army. 
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sation ; and Hajee Ibrahim, who professed lo be fully persuaded chap. xrx. 
of his innocence, solicited his pardon of Lootf Aly Khan ; who not 
only granted it, but said, if the accusation had been true, he freely 
forgave the meerza from the consideration that he had for his media- 
tor. Several months subsequent, when the prince was distributing 
honorary dresses, one was given to Meerza Mehdy. 'I’liis circum- 
stance was reported to the mother of Lootf Aly Khan, who sent for 
him, and asked, if it was not enough that he should be required to 
forgive the murderers of his father. “ Is it necessary,'’ she added, 

“ that you should degrade yourself by bestowing marks of rc- 
“ gard and favour upon a wretch who mutilated his remains*.^” 

This upbraiding language had all the effect intended upon the 
violent temper of the prince. He returned to his court, summoned 
Meerza Mehdy, and, after reproaching him with his erimc‘'|', directed 
him to be thrown into a fire. Hajee Ibrahim had been sent for, 
but arrived only in time to hear from the prince what he had done, 
and to see, with inward horror, the remains of the man whose pardon 
had been so fully granted to his intercession 

The mutual distrust which had arisen between the sovereign and 
the minister became apparent to all. The proud spirit of Lootf Aly 

* Persian MS. 

t Lootf Aly Khan, we are inforiiied, demanded of Meerza Mehdy, what that man 
deserved who could behave ill to his sovereign and benefactor. To be burnt alive,*' 
was the reply. ‘‘ You are the person," said the prince; and directed him to be 
instantly thrown into a fire . — Persian MS. 

J Hajee Ibrahim related to me the particulars of this event, in almost the same 
words I find them written in his history. He assured me, he did not believe the man 
guilty of what popular rumour accused him ; and added, “ From the moment this act 
was committed, I lost all confidence in Lootf Aly Khan." 
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Khan could ill brook the restraint under which he evidently acted : 
but he could not venture on an open attack of one whose influence 
he still dreaded ; for, independent of the devoted attachment which 
the citizens of Shiraz were known to entertain for Hajee Ibrahim, 
many of the governors of provinees and the chiefs of tribes were 
warmly attached to his interest, and his brothers commanded the 
principal corps of infantry with the army. But though the prince 
refrained from violence, every action showed his feelings; and the 
minister, satisfied that his existence was at stake, determined to 
subvert the authority of a ruler, “ from whom he had ceased,” to 
use his own words, “ to expect any thing but death 

When affairs were in this situation, Lootf Aly Khan, who had 
resolved upon advancing to Isfahan, made the same arrangements 
for a division of authority at Shiraz, as he had done when he pro- 
ceeded to Kerman : and with a chief of his own family •f' in charge of 
the garrison, and another in command of the citadel, he considered 
that he had nothing to fear from his minister ; but still he could not 
avoid showing a distrust of his fidelity. After he had publicly nomi- 
nated him to the charge of the civil government, when the army was 
on the eve of marching he sent an order to direct that his eldest son, 
Meerza Mahomed, should be sent to camp ; where the youth, who 
was loo young to be employed, was evidently meant to remain as a 
hostage for his father’s conduct. If Ilajee Ibrahim had before enter- 
tained doubts regarding the light in which he was viewed, they Avere 
removed by this ill-timed act of impolitic suspicion : and he appears 


* MS. History of Ilajee Ibrahim. 

+ Burkhooil&r was appointed, as before, to the command of the garrison and the 
charge of the police. Mahomed Aly Khan, Zund, had charge of the citadel. 
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to have decided upon the immediate execution of a plan, which lie chap. xix. 
had for some time contemplated, of seizing upon Shiraz, and, by 
making over that city to Aga Mahomed Khan, rendering (hat 
monarch sole ruler of Persia. 

Hajee Ibrahim had, perhaps, persuaded himself*, that by this 
act of treason he was only anticipating an event which must occur, 
and saving his country from the misery of a protracted war between 
two rival families: but there can be no doubt his real motive was that 
of self-preservation. He had lost all confidence in Lootf Aly Khan, 
lie knew that he had many enemies, who were incessant in their 
endeavours to destroy him ; and he perceived, from the conduct of 
the prince, that their representations had made all the impression 
which they could desire. Under these circumstances, he sought to 
preserve his life, and to place himself, by an act of signal service, 
under the protection of a powerful monarch. He was sueeessful 
in attaining his object : but his memory is staini'd with the re- 
proach of having destroyed a family to whom lu: owed all his 
advancement. 

When Lootf Aly Khan had advanced some marches on his way a.d. noi. 
to Isfahan, Ilajee Ibrahim, by the aid of a small corps of citizens ziiWuiK.,-. 
w'hich he had formed and placed under the command of his youngest 

♦ In his conversations with me upon the reasons which influenced his conduct at 
this period, Hajee Ibrahim always declared, that a desire to save his country from the 
continual petty wars with which it was afflicted, was one of the principal motives. 

None,’' said he, except some plundering soldiers, cared whether a Zund or a Kujur 
was upon the throne; but all desired that Persia should be great and powerful, and 
enjoy internal tranquillity.” 
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CHAP. XIX. brother*, seized the two noblemen f who had been left in charge of 
the garrison and the citadel of Shiraz; and so well were his mea- 
sures taken, that this was effected without the slightest bloodshed. 
An account of his success was dispatched to one of his brothers^, 
A.D. 179 J. with the army, which was, when the messenger arrived, encamped || 
20iiiZiihadge, within less than twenty miles of the forces of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
who were commanded by the nephew of that ruler, then known 
by the familiar appellation of BAba Khan§. The brother of llajee 
Ibrahim communicated to his friends, and to the chiefs concerned 
in the plot, the intelligence he had received ; and it was settled. 
Whose troops that, immediately after dark, some of the infantry should fire upon 
sen him. Lootf Aly Khan's (juarters ; and that this fire, accompanied by a 
great noise, should be the signal for the friends of Hajee Ibrahim to 
assemble. The moment the first shot was fired, loud shouts followed 
from every quarter of the camp, and bodies of men began to move. 
The prince, equally astonished and enraged, sent messenger after 
messenger to inquire the cause of the uproar. These at last returned 

^ Mahomed Hussein Khan, 

t Burkhoodtir Khan and Mahomed Aly Khan. They were invited to a consulta- 
tion on some affairs regarding the civil administration, and seized as they were seated 
at the ha jec's house. J Abdool Kaheem Khan. 

II Lootf Aly Khan was encamped at a village within five fursukhs of Koomisha, 
to which the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan had advanced, 

§ BSiba Khan was the name by which the present sovereign of Persia was known 
till the death of his uncle. His proper name was Futteh Aly Khan: but Aga Ma- 
homed was in the habit of terming him Baba, or child;” and the name continued 
to be given to him after he attained manhood. He was at this period twenty-two 
years of age. 
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and advised him to mount his horse and escapis as his own troops 
had become his enemies. None of his principal officers would attend 
his summons : one chief* alone, and seventy men, continued with 
with him. Accompanied by this small party he proceeded towards 
his capita], of which he was satisfied his friends still retained pos- 
session. On the second day after he left the camp, he received full 
information of all that had passed : but being now joined by about 
three hundred horsemen, he moved boldly on to the gates of Shiraz, 
and sent a person to demand of Hajec Ibrahim the reason of his 
conduct. “ Inform Lootf Aly Khan," said that minister calmly to 
the person who waited on him, “ I knew his intentions, and had no 
“ other mode of saving my life but by depriving him of tlu; j)ower 
“ to take it away. Advise him," he added, “ to abandon all hope ol' 
“ repossessing Shiraz, and bid him think only of saving himself by 
“ flight-j'.” But the proud prince, who had already been joined by 
a number of his troops, scorned this advice. “ The traitor," said lu*, 
“ after all, is but a citizen and his force consists merely of a few 
“ shopkeepers, who can never withstand brave soldiers." Supported 
by the expectations he expressed, he encamped near the walls of the 
city: but that policy which had placed the families of the soldiers oi“ 
the army in the capital, now gave the greatest advantage to Ilajee 
Ibrahim, who called upon the few troops who still adhered to their 
monarch to return immediately to their homes if they desired tlic 
safety of those they loved. The appeal had full effect : and tlie 
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♦ T&m&sp Khan Fylec. t MS. History of flajce Ibrahim. 

% Sh^heree, or ** citizen,” is used in Persia as a term of contempt, to signify un war- 
like, the soldiers of that country being all men of wandering tribes. 
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deserted Lootf Aly Khan was compelled to fly, with four or five 
attendants, to Abusheher. He found, however, that the shaikh of 
that place, who had before rendered him essential service, was no 
longer his friend. That chief was devoted to Ilajcc Ibrahim. But 
he met with a kind reception, and all the aid his limited means 
could afford, from the governor of the neighbouring Port of Bunder 
Rccg; and was enabled, from the support he received from him, 
to collect a few followers, with whom he resolved to attempt the 
recovery of Shiraz. 

The want of numbers in the force of Lootf Aly Khan was reme- 
died by his own heroism, and by the valour of those who adhered 
to his desperate fortunes. Ilis first success was a victory over the 
troops of the Shaikh of Abusheher*. His next action was with the 
Governor of KazerooriT> whom he made prisoner, and deprived 
of sight. This act of cruelty was very injurious to his interests; for 
while it made a powerful family his implacable enemies, it weakened 
that sympathy which his youth, his courage, and his misfortunes, 
were so calculated to excite. 

Lootf Aly Khan, encouraged by these successes, once more 
appeared before Shiraz, and commenced a blockade of that city, 


• This action, if such it can be termed, was fouglit at a village called Tangestkn. 
The cavalry under Reza Kooli Khan deserted that chief and joined Lootf Aly Khan; 
and the Rushirc infantry fled before they were attacked. — Aly Ri.zt’s History. 

+ llajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kazeroon, who had been pardoned by Lootf Aly Khan 
on his ascending the throne, had been subsequently compelled to fly to Aga Mahomed 
Khan. Ilis brother, Rczfi Kooli Khan, was governor, and had offended Lootf Aly 
Khan by plundering jrart of his baggage and some favourite horses when he fled from 
Shiraz. 
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which he was unable to besiege, as he had neither infantry nor chap. xix. 
cannon. The unsubdued spirit which he had evinced gained him 
many followers ; and his friends began to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes of the rc-establishment of his power. lJut the daring valour and 
unwearied efforts of the young prince were oppost'd by a man, whose 
wisdom removed danger by measures of anticipation, anti whose 
firmness, tempered by moderation, gave no unnecessary irrilution to 
his enemies, while it secured the constancy and attachment of his 
adherents. The extraordinary character of this wonderful man 
was, perhaps, more fully displayed by his conduct on tliis critical 
occasion, than by any other action of his eventful life. 

After the revolt of his troops had forced Lootf Aly Khan to 
fly from that army with which he had hoped to coiujner Isfahan 
in the preceding year, they had returned in a very disorderly a. d. 1702. 

,,, . , , • -11,. . , A.ll. 120fi. 

manner to bhirax ; and their arrival Jiad increased th(^ number 
of men of the military tribes* of Fars which were within its 
walls to about twelve thousand. The infantry, or city militia, 
which was composed of the shopkeepers and artificers, did not 
amount to a fifth part of this number, and yet these were the only 
troops from whom Ilajcc Ibrahim could expect support ; for it 
was impossible that tribes, whose fortunes were dependent upon 
the continuance of the Zund dynasty, could ever give their con- 
sent to what he intended, — the transfer of the power en-oyed by 
that family to the chief of the Kujurs. Satisfied that they would iiijcciiiraiiim 

I xjicN lilt* »ol- 

oppose the execution of his plan, Ilajec Ibrahim resolved upon dis- duiy iromUie 

cily, 

arming, and expelling from Shiraz, this multitude of soldiers. Jlc 

♦ These are termed Eelliats, or tribes they are all soldiers, and generally horse- 
men. The cities furnish no soldiers to the armj’ except infantry : they arc defended by 
a militia, who sometimes take the field. 
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CHAP. XIX. took his measures with a precaution and promptitude which eluded 
all suspicion. Having given orders to secure the streets which 
communicated by a back road from the place of his residence to 
the gateway of the city, he sent notice to the military tribes to 
be ready, at an appointed time, to receive a donation which he 
meant to give them. They assembled as directed, and one hun- 
dred* were admitted at a time into the interior court of his mansion. 
From the height of the walls which surrounded it, those who were 
without could know nothing of what wa.s passing within. The 
first [larty admitted found themselves surrounded, but were told 
no injury was intended to them if they resigned their arms ; which 
they did : and while these were given to citizens, to increase the 
corps upon whom Hajee Ibrahim could depend, the unarmed soldiers 
were conducted, by the back road before mentioned, beyond the 
gates of the town. The whole were disarmed, and party after parly 
Joined their astonished companions under the walls. However ex- 
traordinary it may appear, this measure was carried into execution 
without confusion, and without bloodshed. When the whole body 
were expelled, they were directed to proceed to some villages in 
the vicinity. ]5eing deprived of the power of resistance, they were 
forced to obey. Some of them joined Lootf Aly Khan ; and 
others remained at their places of destination, watching the progress 
of events. 

Hajee Ibrahim wrote to Aga Mahomed Khan the moment he 
had seized Shiraz ; and that chief sent one of his generals-f- with a 
strong detachment to his support: but Lootf Aly Khan took the 

* Some accounts say only fifty ; the diflerence is of little consequence. 

t Moostaplia Khan. 
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first opportunity of attacking this corps, which, after a severe con- chap. xix. 

test, he defeated. Aga Mahomed, alarmed at the intelligence of 

this success, ordered a force* to Shiraz, which he conceived, from Kiiaii defeats 

ii pnrty oi’ 

its superior numbers, must terminate the war. This body, after Aga Mnho. 
being joined by the troops in garrison, marched to attack Loolf troops. '* 
Aly Khan, whose small army they outnumbered more than ten aIu. i'jw. 
to one-f-. The brave prince, however, did not decline the combat, 
but left the entrenchments with which he had fortified his camp, 
and drew his men up in some gardens, with the double object of Attacks nno- 

tiler body of 

occupying a strong position, and concealing his numbers from ob- troops, 
servation. The action was, at its commencement, favourable to his 
enemies, who drove his men from their position, and pursued them 
some distance beyond it: but Lootf Aly Khan, who possessed 
eminent talents as a commander, observed that they had com- 
menced to plunder the camp which he had abandoned ; and, judging 
the opportunity favourable, he made a resolute and successful charge 
with a body of horse whom he had rallied, llis repulsed troops, 
encouraged by the gallantry of their chief, returned to the charge, 
and the enemy gave way in every quarter. The victory was com- A lul nom- 

<1 . . /• , , |)lfti-*ly (le- 

plcte ; and it was rendered more decisive from one ol the principal fent. them, 
leaders of the Kujur army being among the prisoners who were 
taken on this day by the Zund prince. 

Ilajee Ibrahim, who perceived in these recurring successes a 
dangerous increase of reputation to J<ootf Aly Khan, wrote to 
Aga Mahomed, urging him to advance in person to Shiraz. That 

* He gave the command of this force to J&n Mahomed Khan and l{o2& KooJi 
Khan. t Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

:t The name of this general was Rezd Kooli Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. monarch, quite sensible of the importance of the crisis, moved, with 
a large force*, towards that city. Though his numbers exceeded 

Aga Mabo- • i 1 i i 

medKhanad- tliosc of liis cncmy iu n proportion of nearly a hundred to one, he 
large nrmy. appcars to luivc procceded with a caution which proved that he 
A. u. 120*6. thought there was much to apprehend from the bold enterprise of his 
enemy : nor was he mistaken. When he had arrived at a village f 
near the celebrated ruins of Persepolis, his camp was suddenly attacked 
by Lootf Aly Khan ; who, animated with a courage equal to that of 
any of tlu; heroes who had ever feasted in those halls near which he 
fought, had determined to make one great struggle for the crown 
i.ootfAi.v of Persia. He was successful in surprising the advanced guard of 

idiadvn^Ited Aga Maliomcd Khan's army, which he defeated ; and, accom^ 
LTck’stiie panying the fugitives to their camp with a band of only a few 
mnin body. meii, lic attacked upwards of thirty thousand. The dark- 

ness of the night, the fears that were communicated by those who 
had fled from the advance, and the terror of his name, created a 
dismay and confusion which, at one period, promised complete 
Conceives the succcss Aliuost tlic wliolc of Aga Mahomcd Khan’s army dis- 
persed ; and the assailants had arrived at the royal quarters, when 
a chief, who had Joined Lootf Aly Khan, assured him that the 
Kujur monarch was among the fugitives, and entreated that he would 


* Some aiiiliors state that he had forty thousand men ; but this number is 
an exaggeration. 

t The name of this village is Mayen. It is at the distance of about sixty miles 
from Shiraz, and thirty-one from Persepolis, .Aga Mahomed reached this encampment 
on the fourteenth of Shawal, in the year of the llejirah 1206. 

I He l^illed the leader, Ibrahim Khan, and a great number of his party : they were 
posted in the pass between the villages of Mayen and Alburz. 
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not lose the wealth he had so nobly won, by permitting his followers chap. xix. 
to plunder the jewels and treasures of an empire*. This chief j- was 
unfortunately believed. Lootf Aly Khan directed his men to hall, 
and not to enter the royal pavilion : they obeyed, but dispersed to 
plunder in other directions. When that morning dawned which 
was to have beheld him a conqueror, he heard, with dismay, the 
public crier in the enemy’s camp call to prayersj; which announced 
to those that remained of Aga Mahomed Khan’s army that, their 
sovereign was at his post. He had never letl it : and when he 
found it impossible to remedy the confusion into which his troops 
were thrown, he had remained stationary at his (juarters, surrounded 
by some of his guards, expecting, from the small numbers of the 
enemy, and their want of discipline, the very event which had 
occurred. Lootf Aly Khan, awakened from his dream of victory, i* <ii»nppoiiit- 

ed, and com- 

found himself, compelled to fly, with all the speed he could, to polled to make 

ir*/' I* 1 • escape, 

save himself from being made prisoner. 

This daring attempt of Lootf Aly Khan to recover his power 
ought not to be deemed an act of desperate temerity, in which 
success was impossible. That prince well knew from experience, 
that in an army composed like the one which he attacked, confusion, 
if once introduced, was likely to become irremediable, lie also 
knew, that in the actual slate of Persia the minds of a number of 
(•liicfs of tribes fluctuated between him and Aga Mahomed Khan. 

* Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

+ The name of lliis chief was Meerza Futteh Ullah Ardillanete. Some historians 
declare that he was sincere in his report ; others assert that he was the emissary of the 
crafty Aga Mahomed Khan. 

J This is never done except when the king commands in person. 
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XIX. These leaders, it was obvious, from recent occurrences, always acted 
upon the impulse of the moment: and as the part they took 
was blindly adopted by their followers, he had a right to expect 
that brilliant success would turn the tide in his favour, and that 
he should be able to overcome his enemies with the very means 
they had collected for his destruction. The plan of the attack 
was able : he proceeded with every caution, and completely sur- 
prised the advance corps of his enemy. The advantage he took 
of this first success showed at once his skill and his determined 
courage. Victory was snatched from him by one of those accidents 
which have so often decided the fate of battles and of empires. 

If Lootf Aly Khan deserved success, Aga Mahomed Khan 
had also merited the crown which the result of this day fixed upon 
his brow. He had evinced, amid a scene of consternation and con- 
fusion, all that calm resolution and self-possession which marked 
his extraordinary character. His mind loved to dwell upon the 
events of this period : and we are told he used often to observe, 
that in the modern History of Persia three achievements alone were 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity*. First, the policy and 
firmness of Hajec Ibrahim, who, aided by a few shopkeepers, took 
and maintained for months the City of Shiraz against all the warlike 
tribes of that province. Secondly, the daring heroism of Lootf Aly 
Khan, who, with four or five hundred men, ventured to attack an 
army of thirty thousand ; and, lastly, that fortitude which he him- 
self had displayed, by remaining at his (juarters when all around 
him fled ; and that calmness in danger which made him direct 


* Persiian MS. 
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the common crier to announce morning prayers in the usual man- chap. xix. 
ner, that both his own army and that of his enemy niight learn 
he was at his post, and undisturbed by all that had passed. 

The flight of Lootf Aly Khan was continued till he reached Lootr Aly 
the province of Kerman, where he began again to collect followers : 
but Aga Mahomed Khan, who had marched to Shiraz, instanlly 
sent an army ♦ to attack him ; and the few men who had joined jun* 
him dispersed, evidently considering his fortunes as quite despc- llis truojm 
rate. The deserted prince fled to Khorassan -f , which, since the ^00,,'^,^ 
death of N^idir Shah, had remained subject to a number of indc- 

to KlionihMiili, 

pendent chiefs. One of these, Meer Hussein Khaii, who ruled 

aid rmin the 

over the city and district of Tubbus, offered his protection to chief of 'J’uh- 

bu!». 


the royal fugitive ; who, on learning that the jealous policy of 
Aga Mahomed Khan had destroyed the fortifications of Shiraz, 
determined to make atiother effort to reconquer that city. The a.d. irs.i. 
chief of Tubbus furnished him with two hundred men ; with whom, 
and a few faithful followers who had never forsaken him, he 
marched towards Yezd. The governor^ of that city sent a corps 
to oppose his progress, which Lootf Aly Khan attacked with his 
usual impetuosity, and defeated. Elated with this success, his Defeat, a 
small force advanced rapjdly upon the village of Aberkoh, which 
stands on the verge of the province of Ears. This place submitted 
to his authority; and from it he proclaimed to his friends that he 
was once more in the field. He had still numbers of secret adhe- 
rents, and the exaggerated reports which were spread of his suc- 


* The cavalry of this force was commanded, by- Wullee Mahomed Khan, Kujur, 
and the infantry by Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to Hajee Ibrahim. 

t Aly Rez&’s History of the Znnd Family. % -Aly Nuckee Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. cess induced many of these to declare openly in his favour. In 
a short time his numbers were increased to fifteen hundred men, 
Lnys siege to with which he was encouraged to lay siege to Darabjird. This 
Darobjird. ggig^jjated town, though fallen from its former greatness, is still a 
place of some consequence, and contains from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The importance of such a conquest led Lootf 
Aly Khan to make every effort for its reduction : but the alarm 
excited by his reappearance at the head of an army had spread 
A. D. 1794. to Teheran, and a large force was sent against him under the 
A.H. U08. noble* of the Kujur tribe, while Hajee Ibrahim 

detached his youngest brother "f* with a strong corps of infant- 
naisestiie py to rcinforcc the garrison of Darabjird J. The approach of 

rcXlitl" these troops compelled Lootf Aly Khan to raise the siege, and 

retreat. He endeavoured to make a stand at a fortified village ||; 
Is defeated, but, after some days' skirmishing, he was' obliged to hazard an 
action, in which the superior numbers of his enemies prevailed. 
Seeks tht pro- and lic was compelled once more to seek the protection of the 
rX” of" tuiT ruler of Tubbus. That chief, however, though he received him 
kindly, began to entertain apprehensions that his friendship, though 
it could not save his guest, might involve him in his fall. Influenced 
Proceeds to- by this consideration, he advised Lootf Aly to proceed to Canda- 
Xar. har, and seek the aid of Timour Shah, the reigning monarch of the 
Affghans, who alone possessed the power of restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. The prince acquiesced in the wisdom of 
this advice, and actually set out on his journey to the court of the 

• The name of this leader was Mahomed Hussein Khan, Kujur. 

t Mahomed Hussein Khan. J Aly Rezh’s History of the Zund Family. 

I! The name of this fortified village was Roonecz. 
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AflFghan king ; but he had proceeded only a few marches, when he 
heard of Timour Shah’s death, and the intelligence led him to 
abandon the design he had entertained of leaving Persia. 

While the mind of Lootf Aly Khan hesitated on the course he 
should next pursue, he received letters from two chiefs of Nerman- 
sheer*, the eastern district of Kerman, entreating him not to 
abandon his country, and pledging themselves, if he would return, to 
give him every support in their power -f-. A Persian author has 
truly remarked, that “ the slightest spark always rekindled the flame 
“ of hope in the breast of this warrior.” He hastened to Ncrman- 
sheer; and, encouraged by seeing a few soldiers again assembled 
around his standard, he formed the daring resolution of making him- 
self master of the City of Kerman. Having approached it by rapid 
marches, he directed his brave uncle, Abdhll^Khan, who was the 
most distinguished of all those that had adhered to his fortuiu^s, to 
advance with half his force, and make a false attack uj)on the 
town. He kept the remainder in reserve; and when he saw that 
the attention of the enemy was wholly occupied by the corps 
with Abddlld, he led the troops under his immediate command 
to another part of the fort; and, being furnished with scaling 
ladders, they had mounted the walls before they were perceived. 
The garrison, though surprised, made an obstinate resistance, but 
were ultimately driven from all their posts, and obliged to take 
shelter in the citadel; and even that they were soon compelled 
to abandon. The officers J who commanded in Kerman effected 
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* The names of these chiefs were Mahomed Khan and Jehnnghecr Khan, 
t Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

J These were Mahomed Hussein Khan Karagoozoloo, the present chief of that 
tribe, and Abdool Raheem Khan, the brother of Hajee Ibrahim. 
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their escape ; but a great number of their men were slain, and the 
whole of the baggage fell into the hands of their conquerors. Lootf 
Aly Khan once more assumed the style of a sovereign ; and coins 
were struck in his name, to commemorate this last of his glorious 
achievements. The historian* of his reign, when speaking of this 
event, emphatically observes, “ that the fortune of this prince, like 
“ the splendour of the meteor which he resembled, shone brightest 
“ at the moment of its close.” 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of the fall of Kerman, 
inarched, with all the force he could collect, to encounter a foe, 
who seemed to rise greater from every misfortune. Lootf Aly 
Khan was not dismayed by the vast superiority of numbers that 
came against him; and his soldiers were encouraged, by some 
partial successes, to second his heroic ardour: but after the siege 
had lasted four months, they began to suffer great distress, and 
several corps became discontented. One body of infantry, which 
had charge of some towers, gave them up to the enemy, and be- 
tween two and three thousand of Aga Mahomed Khan’s troops 
had entered before the information of this treachery reached Lootf 
Aly Khan. The moment he heard of it, he hastened to the spot, 
and succeeded, after a severe contest, in repulsing the enemy : but 
this was his last success. One of the chiefs J in whom the gallant 
prince hud most confided determined to betray him. The traitor 
had charge of the citadel, which joined in one part with the outworks 
of the town. He opened the gates at this entrance ; and Aga 
Mahomed Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men. 


♦ Aly Tlezi’s History of the Zund Family. 
% Nnjuff Kooli Khan of Khorassan. 


t Ibid. 
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and prepared to support them with his whole army. Lootf Aly chap. xix. 
Khan, when he heard of this second act of treachery, hoped that 
his efforts might be again successful, and attacked them wiiii the 
most determined valour, but in vain : their numbers were too great, 
and he was obliged to retire, affer seeing the bravest of his followers 
either slain or put to flight. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, whose principal object was to prevent the 
escape of Lootf Aly, had surrounded Kerman, ami had posted a 
strong body of men opposite every gateway. The young prince, 
though beset on all sides, maintained the contest in the town during 
three hours; and at night he crossed the ditch by a small bridge Lootf Aiy 
made of loose planks, which were removed the moment they had JLlTJa'tonT' 
served the purpose for which they were placed*. The lines of the 
enemy were yet to be passed. He threw himself upon them with 
a courage that derived energy from despair, and, accompanied by 
three attendants, succeeded in breaking through the troops by whom Re#chri Ner- 
he was opposed. He fled in the direction of Nermansheer, and 
reached that district in safety. 

When day dawned, and Aga Mahomed found, to use a Persian ar" 

med Khiin or- 

phrase, that ** the lion had burst his toils,” he wreaked -f* his vengeance <iert the nm-t. 

Hitcre of the in- 
littbiCantik. 

• Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

+ I find in one of my manuscripts a remarkable anecdote of Aga Mahomed Khan’s 
conduct on this occasion. The meerza or secretary of Lootf Aly was made prisoner, 
and brought before him. He demanded, how he had dared to write firmauus, or man- 
dates, to him who was a sovereign ? I wrote them,” (said the man,) “ by the order 
of my master, Lootf Aly ; and my fear of him when present,” (he added,) was 
" greater than my dread of you who were at a distance ” — Strike off his hands, and 
take out his eyes !” exclaimed the enraged monarch. The savage order was instantly 
obeyed. Next day he sent for the son of the man he had so inhumanly treated. 
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CHAP. mx. upon the unfortunate inhabitants of the City of Kerman : nearly 
twenty thousand women and children were granted as slaves to 
his soldiers; and all the males who had reached maturity were 
commanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of their eye-sight. 
Those who escaped his cruelty, owed their safety neither to mercy 
nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their executioners, who only ceased 
to be the instruments of glutting the revengeful spirit of their enraged 
monarch, when they were themselves exhausted with the work of 
blood. The numbers that were slain upon this memorable occasion 
were great, and exceeded even those who were deprived of sight ; 
though the latter are said to have amounted to seven thousand*. 
Many of these miserable wretches are still alive. Some, who subsist 
on charity f , wander over Persia, and recount, to all who will listen 
to the tale, the horrors of this day of calamity. 

Tell your father/* (said he,) that the prophet has upbraided me in a dream for my 
cruel usage of him : what can I do to repair the injuries I have done He will 

desire, if he lives," (said the youth,) " to pass the remainder of his days at the tomb 
of the holy Aly, at NuJuiT.** The king immediately directed that mules, tents, and 
every necessary equipment, should be furnished for his journey. He also sent him a 
present of three hundred tomans, (about three hundred pounds sterling,) and entreated 
the young man to solicit bis father to forgive him, and to remember him in his prayers* 
♦ I follow the MS. of a contemporary writer. When I have asked any of the 
chiefs who were present at this massacre how many men were deprived of sight, 
their answer was always the same : ** Many thousands." It has been stated, that Aga 
Mahomed Khan directed that a number of pounds weight of eyes should be brought 
him : nor is the tale in the least incredible. 

t When at Shiraz on the fourth of June 1800, I thought that the best mode in 
which I could celebrate the birth-day of our beloved monarch was to distribute alms 
to the poor : a great number assembled, and among them were more than a hundred 
men whose eyes bad been taken out at Kerman. 
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Lootf Aly Khan was at first kindly received by the Govetnor chap. xix. 
of Nennansheer ; but that chief inquired anxiously after his brother, 

. . The conduct 

who had accompanied the pnnce to Kerman • : he was told that he of the Oover- 

. 1 •111 1 • • Nep- 

would soon amve: but three days, passed in anxious expectation, mawheer. 
satisfied his mind, that he was, if alive, in the power of Aga a! h! laio! 
Mahomed Khan ; and he naturally concluded that his fate would 
be decided by the conduct he pursued upon this trying occa- 
sion. His love for his brother, and his fears for his own safety, 
silenced the dictates of honour and of good faith : he determined wiio dct.i- 

• l* 1 «*,• /'ll-/. lu 

to seize his royal guest, and to oner him ns a ransom for the life Loutr Aiy 
and pardon of one who was dearer to him. The comjianions 
of Lootf Aly discovered this plot the moment before its execu- 
tion: they hastened to inform him, and entreated he would escape; ii«> i> nppnaed 
but their advice was disregarded ; nor was he awakened from his Lwt»CT*c/pJ 
dream of security by seeing those*!' remained faithful 

in every danger abandon him as one who had resolved not to 
avoid death. Soon after their departure, the approach of a party i 1 surruuiiJed. 
of armed men convinced him that the information which he had 
contemned w'as too true. He grasped his sword, and rushed upon 
those who were advancing to seize him. A momentary terror 
prevailed ; and the prince was already on the back of his favourite 


• Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

t One of the persons vfho were with him upon this occasion, and whose name 
was Kbodah-buksh, fled to India. He afterwards obtained a small command of horse 
in the service of the Nizam of the Deckan, and was attached to a party tliat served 
under me in the campaign of 1799 against Seringapatam. The account he gave of the 
life of Lootf Aly Khan, and of his conduct upon this occasion, exactly corresponds 
with that of the historian, Aly IRczL 
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liorsc*, when one of the assailants made a blow with his sabre at 
the legs of the noble animal, and brought him to the ground. Lootf 
Aly Khan started up again, and renewed an unequal contest, in 
which he at last fell, having received two severe wounds, one upon 
his arm, and the other upon his head. In this state he was carried 
to the camp of Aga Mahomed Khan. The page of history would 
be stained f by a recital of the indignities which were offered to the 
royal captive when brought to the presence of his cruel and im- 
placable enemy. Suffice it to observe, that his eyes were torn out, 
and that he was sent a prisoner to Teheran, to languish out a 
miserable and protracted existence, far from his native province, 
and from all those to whom his name was dear: but the fears of 


his conqueror made him at last humane ; and an order was sent 
Uiiain. to put a pcpiod to the life of a prince, who, even in the wretched 
state to which he had been reduced, was still an object of dread J 
to the proudest and most powerful of his enemies. 


* The name of this horse was Kurrund. He was of the Arabian blood, but bred 
in Persia. Though a low horse, his activity and strength were wonderful; and credi- 
bility is staggered with the accounts which all Persians concur in giving of bis speed, 
and of the extraordinary distance which he at different times curried his royal master, 
who regarded and treated him with the greatest affection and care. 

t The brutal insults offered to Lootf Aly when he was carried before Aga Mahomed 
are too shocking to be described. The English reader would revolt from the narration 
of a scene which disgraced human nature. 

Though Aga Mahomed Khan cherished the most implacable resentment against 
all the Zuid family, and particularly this prince, he, nevertheless, admired his character. 
We are told, that some time before he took Kerman, he received accounts that his 
nephew and heir, the present king, had several sons born to him in one night. May 
God grant,” said Aga Mahomed, that one of them may resemble Lootf Aly 
Khan !” — Persian MS. 
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Lootf Aly Khan terminated his extraordinary career before chap. xix. 
he was twenty-five years of age. There is in the character of this 

• 1*1 1 • vr. Ilis character. 

young prince, and in the events of Ins life, that which must excite 
both pity and admiration : but, amid the blaze of his achievements, 
we can discover nothing but the qualities of a soldier. Had he 
been born to the undisputed sovereignty of a large kingdom at 
a period when allegiance to the reigning prince was at once a habit 
and a principle, his fame might have emulated that of a Chenghiz, 
or a Timour. But in the condition of his country at the time he 
succeeded to the throne, every quality he possessed (except his 
personal valour, and his ability as a leader,) was against him. He 
had knowledge without prudence ; and his judgment was subdued 
by his passions. His pride was extreme ; and, even when his 
fortune was at the lowest, he scorned to use any efforts to con- 
ciliate or attach those whom he considered himself born to com- 
mand. He was violent and unrelenting, and never tried to conquer 
by other means than by fear ; and wherever success favoured him, 
he used his power with a severity which might have strengthened 
an established ruler, but which could have no effect but that of 
creating enemies to one who, like him, was always struggling against 
the stream of adversity. But his faults, which were numerous, have 
been forgotten by his countrymen, who speak only of the manly 
beauty, the elevated courage, and the cruel destiny, of the last prince 
of the family of Kurreem Khan. 

The princes of the Zund dynasty ruled over a great part of Persia 
for nearly half a century ; but, from the death of their founder, Kur- 
reem Khan, their power had never possessed any stability. This is, 
in the first place, to be attributed to their internal divisions ; and, 
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CHAP. xrx. in the second, to the genius of their enemy, Aga Mahomed Khan. 

That monarch had, from the hour he fled from Shiraz, laboured 
incessantly to destroy them ; and his task was now completed. He 
owed this triumph more to his foresight and perseverance, than to 
any brilliant successes of his arms. His present object was to prevent 
the claims of those he had subdued ever being revived : almost every 
person* who could have formed the most remote pretensions, from his 
birth, to the throne, was put to death, or deprived of sight ; and not 
only the tribe of Zund, but all those who had been the active sup- 
porters of the family of Kurreem Khan, were removed from the 
province of Fars into the most distant quarters of the kingdom. It 
has been before mentioned, that the native tribes of Persia had been 
encouraged by that monarch to assert the superiority which had be- 
longed, in former days, to their ancestors. Their efforts had been 
successful ; and they had, for a short period, enjoyed power : but 
their use of it had not been such as to lead the more peaceable 
inhabitants of Persia to regret their downfal. This race of men 
were brave and warlike; but the habits of long subjection had 
rendered them even more rude and barbarous than those who rose to 
fortune upon their ruins. 

• Abdulin Khan, the uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, was, 1 believe, the only exception. 
He had married the sister of Hajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kazeroon, and his pardon was 
granted in consideration of that chief, for whom Aga Mahomed Khan had great regard 
and respect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


An Account of the State of Persia, and of the Neighbouring Nations, at the Period 
of the Establishment of the Power of Aga Mahomed Khan, the Founder of the 
Reigning Family. 


Before we proceed to give the history of the family which now 
occupies the throne of Persia, a chapter must be devoted to a 
review of the actual condition of that kingdom, and of the neigh- 
bouring states, at the moment that Aga Mahomed Khan overcame 
the last prince of the Zund dynasty. By referring to the situation 
in which the provinces of the empire then were, and to that of 
adjoining countries, we shall better understand the progress which 
the reigning dynasty have made to establish their power, and to 
restore Persia to that rank which it once held among Asiatic 
nations. 

At the death of Lootf Aly Khan, we may pronounce that 
Aga Mahomed Khan was the actual, as well as acknowledged, 
sovereign of the provinces of Asterabad, of Mazenderan, of Ghilan, 
of the whole of Irak, of Ears, and of Kerman. The situation 
of these countries, which extend from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, could only be deemed settled and obedient by a 
comparison of their condition to Khorassan, and other parts of 
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CHAP. XX. the empire, which had been broken into a number of petty 
principalities at the death of Nddir Shah ; and had, subsequent to 
that event, thrown off their allegiance to those rulers who assumed 
the title of sovereigns of Persia. 

CharncUr of The territories which were at this period under the rule of Aga 

the contests ^ i • v i r 

between chiefs Mahomed Khan had enjoyed tranquillity during the latter years ot 
the death of the reign of Kurreem Khan, but since his death they had become a 
Khim^to the sccne of continual contests. Though the efforts to obtain the crown 
AgTio^^ had been limited to the descendants of that prince, and their enemy, 
medKhttii. Mahomed Khan, the necessity which each pretender had in his 

turn experienced for the support of the chiefs of tribes, had elevated 
that class into a consequence much beyond what they had ever before 
possessed. The events which have been related, show that the attach- 
ment of these chiefs to the cause they had adopted was seldom to be 
depended upon. It rested upon no honourable basis ; and defection, 
from being common, had almost ceased to be considered as disgrace- 
ful. A selfish feeling had taken place of that spirit of loyalty for 
which the nobles of Persia were once distinguished, and their 
descendants showed, even in action, a cautious prudence, which 
rendered their courage as equivocal as their faith. The greatest of 
those engagements which the native historians of this period describe, 
deserve no other name than that of trifling skirmishes. When the 
armies met, a few men (generally of the tribe of the ruler for whom 
they fought) attacked each other with all the ardour of inveterate 
hostility. The other tribes almost always kept aloof till they saw 
one or other of these parties prevail ; and then, if they did not betray 
their leader, they joined in flight, or pursuit, according to the issue of 
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the first contest. In many of these bloodless battles *, though there chap. xx. 
were twenty or thirty thousand on each side, not more than fifteen or 
twenty were killed, and perhaps double the number wounded. 

This fact alone sufficiently accounts for those extraordinary victories 
which the personal valour of a leader, and a few brave adherents, 
often obtained over the most superior numbers. 

Though some of the chiefs of tribes were compelled to place their 
families at the capital of the ruler they served, where they were guarded 
as hostages for their fidelity, others (and among them the most power- 
ful) had lodged both their wives and children, and the wealth they 
had accumulated during this period of plunder, in their native towns 
or villages, which they had fortified on the plea of providing against 
the predatory attacks of their enemies, but with the real view of ren- 
dering themselves in some degree independent of the caprice and 
power of their sovereign. 

The condition of the military nobles, or rather feudal lords, of Rffort« made 

by Aga Ma* 

Persia, was not favourable to the designs of Aga Mahomed Khan l homed Khan 
but that politic prince had succeeded in .uniting the efforts of his own ci,i"fi'of hit 
tribe, all of whom were devoted to his cause. To effect this object, 
he had made what were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He had for- 
given, as has been stated, when he had the power to revenge it, the 
blood of his father and of his uncles, and had pardoned the grossest 
personal insults which had been offered to himself when in captivity. 

His magnanimity was rewarded by the unanimous support of his 


* I have had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted with many of the prin- 
cipal chiefs and leaders who were actors in these scenes, and they all agreed in the 
account which they gave of the character of the warfare that had been carried on in 
Persia since the death of N&dir Shah. 
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CHAP. XX. tribe; and, in the condition in which Persia then was, he derived the 
greatest strength from their fidelity and attachment. 

Asterabad had long been the residence of the Kujur chiefs: it 
was impossible, from its situation, at a distant corner of the empire, 
ever to make it the capital : but many reasons combined to render 
Aga Mahomed Khan desirous of being near the hereditary posses- 
sions of his family, and to the pasture lands of those Turkish tribes 
on which he was in a great degree dependent for maintaining the 
Males Tehe- crown lie had acquired. He determined, therefore, to fortify 

ran the capi- 

tai, and demo- Teheran, which stands immediately at the base of that lofty range of 
strong places, mountains which divide Irak from Mazenderan. The fortifications 
of Isfahan and Shiraz were dismantled. Those of Kerman* had also 
been razed to the ground ; and the inhabitants of these cities, 
harassed with the sieges they had sustained, saw, without sorrow, 
the progress of the work of demolition: and though some of the 
military classes might have sighed after their lost power, and re- 
gretted that their harvest of plunder was over, the other inhabitants 
of those provinces that were now subject to Aga Mahomed Khan's 
rule, were quite prepared, by past scenes, to welcome the establish- 
ment of any government which promised, from its stability, to afford 
them an effectual and permanent protection. 


• This city had, at a former period, been one of the richest and most populous in 
Persia. When the European factories were established at Gombroon, it became a 
great emporium of trade between Europe and India, and the countries of Persia, Cabul, 
and Tartary. The province of which it is the capital was not productive; but it 
boasted some rare articles of commerce, particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
which approaches nearer than any other, in fineness, to that of Cashmere. 
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The ancient province of Carduchia, (the modern Kurdistan,) chap. xx. 
which is bounded to the east by the plains of Irak and Aderbijan, 
to the west by4he River Tigris, to the north by Armenia, and to the province 

south by the territories of Bagdad, had, in former ages, as at present, 
always maintained its own rude government*; and, though its moun- 
tain chiefs had generally acknowledged the authority of a paramount 
lord, they had for ages enjoyed more real independence than those 
of any other province in this quarter of Asia. We have evidence of 
this fact in the page of Xenophon •f ’ ; which informs us, that in the 
veiy earliest periods of the history of Persia the chiefs of Kurdistan 
were disobedient and turbulent vassals to the most powerful of its 
monarchs. There are, indeed, some grounds to believe that it was 
the valour of this race which emancipated their country from the 
foreign rule of the successors of Alexander. 

For a short time the legions of Rome had occupied a part of 
Carduchia, but they had probably possession of little more than 
their military positions : and it is remarkable, that none of the 
numerous Tartar tribes who have overrun Persia, have ever per- 

* A Kurdish writer, in bis preface to a history of his native country, states, that 
authors differ regarding the origin of the Kurds. Some believe them to be descended 
from those persons who were saved from the cruelty of Zohauk. Others trace them to 
the jin, or genii; while many state, that the deeves, or demons, connected themselves 
with women of the earth, and begot the Kurds . — Tvarikh Jkhurdd, by Sherriff-c- 
BEEN. 

t The prisoners informed Xenophon, that the Carduchians, who inhabited the 
mountains along the Tigris, through which he desired to march, were a warlike 
nation, and not subject to the king: and that once the king’s army, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, penetrated into their country, whence not one of 
them returned, the roads being hardly passable.” — Spellman’s Cyrus, page HI. 
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CHAP. XX. manently established themselves in this province*, which is still 
inhabited by an original and rude race; who, though they have 
departed from the religion, maintain the usages and habits of their 
forefathers, and speak a barbarous dialect of the ancient language 
of Persia. 

The causes which have enabled this people to preserve their soil-f- 
from strangers are obvious. Their country is mountainous and 
barren ; and the few beautiful and fertile valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among its clustering hills, offer no adequate temptation to 
reward the effort that would be necessary to its complete reduc- 
tion ; for its warlike and robust inhabitants are singularly attached 
to their native land; and the conquest of their rugged mountains 
would be found as difficult to make, as it would prove unprofitable 
to maintain. This race of men have never been united J under 


^ Ttiere are some Arabian tribes in this country ; and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families of that nation. 

t The historian of Kurdistan includes all the province of Laristan in that country ; 
which, according to him, e.Yteu(is to the Persian Gulf. The same author states, that 
Kurd signifies “ valiant;” and that Roostum, though born in Seistan, was of a Kurdish 
family. He says, that the common reading of Roostum-e-Goord, in Ferdosi, is erro- 
neous, and that it should be Roostum-e-Kurd, or Roostum the Kurd.— ruan'M Jk- 
har&d, by Siierriff-c-deen. 

J: We are told by Greek historians, that when Artaxerxes Longimanus entered 
their country with an immense army, he was only saved from destruction by one of his 
allies fomenting a division between the two great rulers of Carduchia, that led to their 
consenting to a peace with that monarch. Sherriff-u-deen, in his history of this nation, 
asserts, that when an envoy from a chief of Kurdistan came before Mahomed, the pro- 
phet was so struck by his fierce looks and gigantic frame of body, that he prayed to 
God that so formidable a race should never be united : and hence (this pious author 
concludes) those divisions, which have ever sitjee contiijued to distract that country. 
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one ruler: and perhaps this circumstance, which, had they pos- 
sessed a more inviting country, must have soon led to their sub- 
jugation, has been one of the causes which has enabled them to 
preserve their independence. Their chiefs, constantly at war with 
each other, have always sought the protection of some great power, 
whose influence, or occasional aid, enabled them to preserve or in- 
crease their territories. They have repaid the support they received 
by the acknowledgment of the monarch who granted it as their 
paramount sovereign : and, as such, tliey have discharged the obliga- 
tion they had incurred, sometimes by tribute, and sometimes by mili- 
tary service. We are not surprised to find that their most powerful 
neighbours have preferred the professions of allegiance and real aid, 
which they have received from the petty rulers of Kurdistan, to the 
hazard of an attempt to subdue them into more complete submission. 
The situation of their country, which has generally been the frontier 
that divided great empires, has been favourable to the policy of its 
chiefs : and we may conclude, that in ancient days these vacillated 
between the Emperors of Rome and the Monarchs of the Sassanian 
dynasty, in the same manner as they do at this moment between the 
Kings of Persia and the Emperors of Turkey. 

The districts of Kurdistan which lie near the Tigris and in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish govern- 
ment*; while those that are situated more to the northward and 
eastward profess to be under the protection of the King of Persia. 

* 

• The largest half of Kurdistan at present term themselves subjects of the Turkish 
empire, which they prefer to Persia, as it is at this moment less able to coerce the 
payment of tribute, or to exact military service. 
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CHAP, XX. Among the latter chiefs, the Waly, or Prince of Ardel4n is by far 
the most powerful. His territories, which border on Irak and Ader- 
bijan, are nearly two hundred miles in length, and about one 
hundred and sixty in breadth. The revenues of this tract are not 
great ; but its princes, who maintain almost regal state, boast their 
descent from the celebrated Salladin ■f’. Their title, however, to this 
honour is not clearly made out; but the history of their country 
proves that the government of this province has continued in the 
same noble family for a period of more than four centuries. The 
patriarchal character of their rule, and the cheerful obedience 
of their subjects, are calculated to make the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of Persia envy the lot of those of the rugged moun- 
tains of Kurdistan : but, though the Kings of Persia have seldom 
interfered with the internal administration of Ardeldn, and have 
never attempted to set aside the family who govern it, they have 
often exerted their influence and power to alter the direct line of 
succession ; and, by supporting the pretensions of junior branches, 

* The town of Scnnah, the capital of Ardelan, lies in latitude 36° J2' N., and lon- 
gitude 40° E., and is distant sixty miles from Haoiadan. It is pleasantly situated in 
a small valley, encircled by mountains. I encamped at it for several days in the 
autumn of 1810, and was entertained in the most hospitable and princely manner by 
the ruling Waly, Aman-ull&h Khan, the son of Khoosroo Khan, who was Waly at the 
period of which I am writing. 

t This is the name which European writers give to Sal&h-(i-deen, the famous 
enemy of the crusaders. The family of Ardel&n trace their lineage to this monarch 
thrpugh female descent ; but, in the History of Kurdistan, their title to their posses- 
sions rests upon an actual occupation for four centuries, and a succession of twenty- 
five male heirs. 
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they have obtained their object of creating feuds, which have chap, xx. 
rendered its rulers more dependent upon their power. 

Khoosroo Khan, who at the period of Loolf Aly Khan’s death 
was Waly of Ardel&n, had professed allegiance to Kurrcem Khan ; 
but he withdrew his support from the descendants of that prince, and 
became the open enemy of JaafTer Khan, whose nephew Ismail* had 
fled to Sennah, and thrown himself upon his protection. The defeat 
which Jaafler Khan sustained near Hamadan, was chiefly ascribed to 
the valour of the tibops of Ardeldn ; and as their chief could not 
hope, after such an event, to effect a reconciliation with that ruler, 
he was led, by considerations of policy, to attach himself to the cause 
of Aga Mahomed 'f, to whom he sent all the arms, and other tro- 
phies, which he had taken in this action, as a proof of his acknow- 
ledgment of his paramount power. From that moment, Khoosroo 
became one of the most powerful supporters of the Kujur monarch : 
and the latter, when he overcame the Zund dynasty, had a right to 
expect that the continued allegiance of the Waly of Ardclfl,n would 
ensure the submission of all those districts of Kurdistan which had 
formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the King of Persia. 

The family of the Princes of Armenia had been extinct for smte of the 

iiortli*euHtcrii 

centuries: and that disunited province could hardly be deemed provinces of 

AmieiUH. 

■ • In the history of this family, which I obtained from the reigning Waly, it is 
stated, that Khoosroo never meant to support Ismail Khan, till the suspicions and 
intended hostility of JaafTer Khan forced him to that measure. 

t Khoosroo Khan, when very young, had been exp^led from his territories, and 
deprived of his birth>right. He owed his restoration to power to Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, the father of Aga Mahomed, and was led, by that event, to entertain a partiality 
to a family from whose aid he bad derived such great benefit. 
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CHAP. XX. entitled to the continuance of a name, which had long described 
a country inhabited by a brave and independent people. The 
greatest part of it had fallen under the rule of the Turkish go- 
vernment ; but the north-eastern districts, which stretched along the 
banks of the Araxes*, and intervened between Aderbijan and 
Georgia, had been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
The chiefs by whom these districts were governed had, at no period, 
possessed a power which could enable them to resist the authority of 
an established monarch of that kingdom. 9 

Condition of The fine province of Georgia, — which is bounded to the north by 

the province 

of Georgia, tlic high Tanges of the Caucausus ; to the east, by the lofty mountains 
of Ddghesidn and Shirwan ; and to the west and south, by the 
districts of ancient Armenia, — was governed by a Waly, or prince, 
who usually acknowledged the Sovereign of Persia as his para- 
mount lord. This province boasts a singular salubrity of climate; 
and is alike famous for the abundant fertility of its soil, the luxu- 
riance of its diversified scenes, of rich plains, clear streams, and 
wooded mountains, and the superior courage and beauty of its in- 
habitants : but, for many centuries, all these apparent blessings had 
operated as curses to this charming region. Its inhabitants, who had 
continued to profess the Christian religion, were, from the situation 
of their country, which lay between two great Mahomedan nations, 
Turkey and Persia, subject to a violence and oppression, which had 
sunk their character to the lowest state of degradation. Independent 
of the evil resulting from this cause, the internal government of 
Georgia was bad. The power of the Waly was not only checked by 


* This river is now called the Arras. 
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the divisions which his nei^bours always fomented in his own ciup. xx. 
family, but by the great authority possessed by his insubordinate 
nobles, who exercised, in their respective districts, the most despotic 
tyranny over their miserable vassals. In a country so situated, the 
richness of the soil only produced indolence. Men would not 
labour beyond what was necessary for their mere subsistence ; and 
that the earth yielded almost spontaneously. The manly form and 
courage of the male, and the beauty and vivacity of the female 
youth of Georgia, made their Mahomedan neighbours always anxious 
to obtain them as slaves. As they lived in misery at home, and 
often attained the highest ranks* among other nations, even parents 
did not hesitate to sell their offspring. Nobles made oflerings of 
their vassals : and the Walys of Georgia themselves were often com- 
pelled to send (as part of their tribute to the paramount sovereign,) 

some of the fairest of their family, and of their subjects -f. When 

• In Turkey it is the usage to promote slaves, from Georgia and Circassia, to 
the principal offices of government. This custom has its origin in Mie policy of 
despots, who, fearing the natural influence of the chiefs of tribes and men of high 
families, desire to raise those only whom they can cast down at pleasure. 

t Joseph Emin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain about this 
period to excite his countrymen and the Georgians to throw off the degrading sub- 
jection in which they were held, informs us, that Kurreeiii Khan had sent to lleraclius 
to demand that his daughter-in-law (the widow of his eldest son,) his heir Goorgceii 
Khan, his son-in-law the Prince David, twelve noblemen’s sons, and twelve beautiful 
Georgian virgins, (none of whom were to be above twelve years of age,) should be 
sent to him.” These were required as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. Tlic 
messenger who brought this demand threatened, in the name of his prince, an invasion 
of the country if it was not instantly complied with. The degraded nobles ol Geoigia 
urged their prince to compliance : but he refused ; and Kurreem Khan being forced to 
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CHAP, XX. this tribute was withheld, or any other cause gave a pretext for 
war against Georgia, the Mahomedan armies rejoiced at an in- 
vasion which enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder 
and his brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives: nor 
had these armies much to apprehend from opposition; for the 
princes and nobles of this province were too divided, by the colli- 
sion of their personal interests, to be united, even by the approach of 
a danger which nothing but their union could avert. 

There had been no period for many years in the History of 
Georgia at which the inhabitants of that country appeared more 
capable of throwing off the degrading yoke, to which it had been 
so long subject, than at that when Aga Mahomed Khan became the 
monarch of Persia. Its Waly, Heraclius, had attended N4dir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the reputation of a good soldier. 
Favoured by the distractions which had prevailed in Persia sub- 
sequent to the death of that conqueror, he had preserved his native 
province in a stale of tranquillity : but aware that it would be im- 
possible to maintain himself without powerful aid, he sought, and 
obtained, the alliance of Russia. The treaty which placed Georgia 
under the protection of that state will be noticed hereafter ; suffice it 
at present to say, that it transferred (as far as its ruling prince had the 
power of doing so,) the allegiance of the Walys of Georgia from the 
Sovereigns of Persia to those of Russia. 

march to another quarter, could not carry his threat into execution. The same writer 
furnishes us with many curious facts relative to the actual condition of Georgia about 
this period. He gives no favourable character of any class of its inhabitants ; and he 
expresses bis opinion of the wickedness of the nobles in a very odd but emphatic 
manner. They were born," he says, “ twenty-four hours before the devil/* 
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The kingdom of Persia is bounded to the east by the great pro- chap. xx. 
vince of Khorassan*, which is upwards of four hundred miles in 

An account of 

length, and near three hundred in breadth. This celebrated region »tnte of 
contains many fruitful plains, some lofty and irregular ridges 
mountains, and several wide tracts of desert. It is, except in its 
most fertile districts, but partially supplied with water ; and, from 
local position, has, perhaps, been more exposed to predatory inva- 
sions than any country in the universe. Whenever Persia was 
distracted by internal factions, or had to sustain foreign attack, 
the tribes of Tartary crossed the Oxus and spread themselves over 
Khorassan. It was this province Avhich the valour of Poostum 
had to defend against the continual inroads of Afrasiab. 'I’lie 
Seljookian chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended 
over the other parts of the empire to which it belongs. It surt'ered 
greatly from the ravages of Chenghix and of Timour : and, during 
the reigns of the first Suffavean kings, the Usbegs, who had con- 
quered the country of Bokharah, made annual attacks upon its fields 
and_ cities. The genius of Abbas the Great checked these ruinous 
inroads: and the victorious sword of NAdir made this race of plun- 
dering Tartars tremble for their own possessions. But the death of 
that conqueror left his native province more exposed than ever to 
hostile invasion : for, while his descendants, slripl of the vast inhe- 
ritance wliich he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignly 
over the City of Mushed, several military chiefs, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire, seized uj>on the different forts 

* This province has Irak to the west, the country of Caudahar and Cabul to the 
east. It stretches to the north as far as the banks of the Oxus, and is bounded to ilie 
south by the arid plains of Seistan. 
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CHAP. XX. of Khorassan ; and, aided by the confusion of the times, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a number of small principalities, over which 
they exercised an almost regal sway ; making war or concluding 
peace with their petty neighbours as it suited their interest ; and 
sometimes defying, and, at others, paying homage and tribute to the 
more powerful monarchs by whom they were surrounded. 

Khorassan is peopled by many races: its warlike inhabitants 
boast their descent from Arabian, Kurd, Turkish* and Affghan 
tribes, who came into the province at different periods to subdue 
or to defend it: but neither their having so long inhabited the 
same soil, iior a sense of common danger, has softened those 
inveterate prejudices, or abated that rooted hatred, with which 
these races regard each other : and it had been the policy of the 
Monarchs of Persia to increase divisions, which enabled them to keep 
in subjection a country, whose inhabitants, if united by any feeling 
that resembled patriotism, would have been dangerous ; for the men 
of Khorassan, from the robustness of their frame, and from their 


being continually inured to war, arc proverbially brave : and NAdir 
Shah, with the vanity of a native, but not without truth, used to term 
this fine province “ the sword of Persia.” 


An account of Mushed, the capital of Khorassan, had been for some years the 
CTpi*MJofKh(^ residence of the Court of NAdir Shah ; and it was all that his suc- 
chiefs ’wi'i'oge! cessors saved from the wreck of his dominions. It has been already 


verned it. 


mentioned -f-, that the generous gratitude of Ahmed Shah, the Monarch 


of the Affghans, had assigned it, and the districts in its immediate 


* The word Turkish is always used to describe the inhabitants of Turkistaoi or 
Tariary, or those who derive their origin from that country and continue to speak its 
language. t Vide Vol. IL page 113. 
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vicinity, to the support of the unfortunate Shah Rokh, the grandson chap. xx. 
and heir of Nddir. The city, from this period, became a scene of 
distraction, which was principally owing to the incompetence of its 
unfortunate ruler, and the disputes of NAsser-ulluh Meerza, and Nadir 
Meerza, his unworthy sons, who combated, with alternate success, 
for the sole possession of that power which was the right of their 
father. The chief ornament and support of Mushed is the tomb of the 
Imauin Rez4, to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually 
resort, and which had been enriched ‘by the bounty of sovereigns. 

But the sacred character of this cehibraled mausoleum did not save 
it from the sacrilegious hands of the sons of Shah Rokh, who, in 
their turn, plundered its treasury, and despoiled the sacred monu- 
ment of its most massy * and valuable ornaments, which they 
converted into coin to pay their clamorous soliliers. NAsser-ullah 
Meerza, who had been compelled to tty, sought the aid of Kurreem 
Khan: but that prudent prince having d<'clined giving him su[)port, 
he returned to Khorassan, where he soon afterwards died. I'his 
event left N^sser-ullah without a competitor within the walls of 
the city ; but he was attacked by the chief of a neighbouring 
district d"} who took Mushed, and held it lor five years : after 
which Shah Rokh was restored to nominal authority by the arms 
of Timour Shah, King of the Attghans, and son to the monarch 


* NIisscr-ullah Meerza carried away the golden railing that surrounded tlic tomb, 
and Kidir Meerza took down the great golden ball which ornamented the top of the 
dome over the grave, which was said to weigh sixty inaunds, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds. The carpets fringed with gold, the golden lamps, and c,*very thing 
valuable, were plundered by these necessitous and rapacious princes . — Persian MS. 
t M&meidi Khan of Chinnar&n. 
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CHAP. XX. who had first allotted this city for the support of the family of 
NAdir Shah. 

The inhabitants of Mushed were reduced, at this period, to less 
than twenty thousand * ; and its revenues had suffered a still greater 
decrease ; for the Usbegs (who now made constant inroads,) plun- 
dered the fields close to its walls, and often led those who ventured 
to till them, into captivity. To render the wretchedness of the 
degraded descendant of N^dir complete, he was obliged to give 
a great proportion of the small revenue he received, to purchase, of 
neighbouring chiefs, an exemption from that attack which his weak- 
ness invited. 

Shah Rokh still possessed many of the jewels which N^dir had 
brought from India: and we are told-f, that the knowledge of this 
fact had already excited the cupidity of Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
looked to the termination of his contest with the Zund dynasty with 
an increased impatience when he heard of any war in Khorassan 
that exposed those rich ornaments to hazard. lie considered them 
to belong to the Crown of Persia ; and he thought, till he was at 
liberty to reclaim them, they could not be in better custody than in 
that of the weak ruler of Mushed. 

All account of The town and district of Nishapore, which are situated about 

the town and , n nr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

distmiof Ni- sixty miles to the south-west oi Mushed, had, on the death of N^dir 

simpore. gliah, bccn seized by Abbas Kooli Khan, a chief of the Turkish tribe 
of ByAtJ. His usurpation was supported by ten thousand families 

• W'^e are told, that Mushed had, at this period, not more than three thousand 
inhabited dwellings. In the time of Niidir Shah it had sixty thousand ; but it was then 
the residence of a great court . — Persian MS. f Persian MS. 

J The powerful tribe of Byal came originally from Tartary with Chenghiz Khan. 
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of his tribe, who were settled near that city ; and he remained chap. xx. 
in undisturbed possession until attacked by Ahmed Shah Abd^llee, 
who took Nishapore, and carried its lord a j)risoner to Cabul : 
but the good qualities and good fortune of Abbas Kooli com- 
bined to render this misfortune the means of his advancement. 

He became a favourite of his conqueror, who married his sister ; 
and the daughter of the Affghan monarch was bestowed u])on the 
eldest son of his captive. 

The chief of the Bydts, strong in the friendship and alliance ol‘ 
the Royal House of Abd Alice, returned to Nishapore*, and the 
remainder of his life was devoted to the improvement of that town, 
and the districts dependent upon it : but, though there is reason to 
believe that he was a moderate and just ruler*, we must smile when 
we are told by his flatterers, that, under him, Nishapore approaclicd 
its ancient splendour'f-. That town, now doomed to become a fast- 
ness for a petty Turkish chief, whose subjects lived amid its ruins, 


They were long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of them fought in the army of 
Bajazet against Timour. After his defeat, many of the families of this tribe wore sent 
by the conqueror to the province of Diarbckir; but, having quarrelled with the ruler 
of that province, they went to the territories of Bagdad, where they lived till the 
time of Shah Tambsp, who brought them into Persia. One lialf was settled at 
Souj-Bulagh, a district of Teheran ; and the remainder at Ashraff, in Mazenderan. 
They remained on these lands till Abbas the Second transplanted a number of them 
to Khorassan. The BySits are still more numerous in Turkey than in Persia: but in 
the latter country they were, in the reign of the Suffavean monarchs, registered at 


forty thousand families . — Persian MS. 

* Abbas Kooli Khan, who has the character of a mild and humane man, never- 
theless obtained power over the branch of By&ts by the murder of his relation. 


Ahmed Khan, who was their legitimate chief. 


t Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XX. once vied with the proudest cities in Persia. It is said to bave- 
been foiraded by a prince* of the Paishdadian dynasty, and to 
have been destroyed by Alexander the Great. We know that it 
was rebuilt by Shahpoor the ‘First, who gave it the name-f* it now 
bears ; and the statue of that monarch was overturned and broken by 
the Arabs, when they first took and plundered this royal cityj. It 
had afterwards been inhabited by Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni when 
he was ruler of Khorassan, and was restored to considerable splen- 
dour by the first princes of the Seljookian dynasty : but Nishapore 
had been subsequently twice completely destroyed by the hordes of 
Tartary, whose progress it had been fortified to oppose. Nothing 
could have enabled this city to recover the degree of prosperity 
it had again attained, except its fine soil and delightful climate || : 
but, after all, we can only discover the shadow of its former great- 
ness ; for those limits, which could formerly boast a population of 
more than two hundred thousand persons, were inhabited by less 
than a twentieth part of that number; and many of the fields by 
which it was surrounded, that were now waste, were intersected by 
the dry channels of innumerable canals, which showed the labour 
that had once contributed to their verdure and fertility. 


♦ Tahamurs. 

+ The name is a compound of Ni Reed and Shahpoor. The term Ni, which 
denotes the produce of the plain in which it stands, was given to distinguish it from 
the City of Shahpoor in Tars, which was also founded by Shahpoor the First, 

J Kinnier’s Persia, page 186 . 

II The fruits of Nishapore are uncommonly fine, particularly melons ; its mountains 
are cultivated to the very summit. In these mountains, the Ferouzah, or Turquoise 
stone,” is found . — Persian MS^ 
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At the death of Abbas Kooli, his eldest son * appears to have chap. xx. 
been set aside as incompetent ; and the second son, Ali Kooli, seized 
upon the government. His claims, however, were disputed by the 
next brother, Jaaffer Khan, who, after a short struggle, prevailed, 
and had the cruelty to deprive the brother with whom he contended 
of his eye-sight. The other acts of this chief were all of the same 
nature : and we may conclude from his character, that his subjects 
looked forward with satisfaction to that change in their condition 
which the recent success of Aga Mahomed Khan must have led 
them to expect. 

Among the most powerful of the chiefs of Khorassan, was An nrcomit of 
Meer Hussein Khan of Tubbus, who has been before inenlioned, rilimonub- 
as having offered an asylum and given aid to the unfortunate 
Lootf Aly Khan. The possessions of this chief, which were situated 
in the southern part of the province, were so surround(d with deserts, 
as to be almost inaccessible to a numerous army. Meer Hussein 
Khan was the chief of the Arabian tribe Ben-ShaibAn, whicli had 
been settled at Rhe when Persia was under the rule of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, and were transplanted to the soil that they now in- 
habited by one of the kings of the Suffavean dynasty. I’avourcd 
by situation, by the valour and attachment of their tribe, and by 
the unsettled condition of the empire, the chiefs of this race had, 
for centuries, maintained themselves in the possession they now 
enjoyed; and their rule had, at different periods, extended over 
several other districts of Khorassan. They had usually acknow- 

♦ He had eight sons. The manuscript I write from states, that the eldest, Maho- 
med Hussein Khan, had no talents for rule. It then proceeds to describe the contests 
between the two next, and the other five are never noticed. 
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CHAP. XX. Icdged the King of Persia as their paramount sovereign ; and, when 
t|jc empire was in a settled state, had neither withheld their tribute 
nor the service of a quota of their troops : and the most powerful 
Monarchs of Persia had preferred the benefit they derived from 
tliis qualified submission, to the hazard of an effort to subdue 
them. 

The immediate predecessors'*^ of the ruler of Tubbus had been 
remarkable for their courage and enterprise. He was himself deemed 
a sensible and moderate man, who, solely intent upon preserving 

* A]y Murdiui Khan, the father of the present chief, had not hesitated, with an 
army of six or seven thousand men, to advance to Goonah^ib&.d, the frontier of his pos- 
sessions, and engage an Affghan force of nearly treble his numbers, which Ahmed Shah 
had sent to attack him. lie completely defeated them; and was equally successful 
in an action which he fought against still superior numbers sent by the same sovereign 
to revenge his former disgrace. But the gallant chief continued his pursuit of the 
latter force with an imprudent ardour: he fell into an ambush and was slain, after a 
desperate resistance : not one of the party who accompanied him either fled or surren- 
dered ; they all fell near the body of their chief. But the enemy were ignorant of the 
importance of their victory, till a dying soldier, whom they were stripping, exclaimed, 
Why do you waste your time on me, when the body of the noble Aly Murd&n Khan 
lies near that well f ” They hastened to inform the Affghan general of this event, 
who collected liis fugitive army : and the troops of Tubbus, dispirited by the loss of 
their chief, fled before those whom they had so lately conquered* Meer Mahomed 
Khan, the eldest son of the deceased chief, succeeded to his authority ; and, after Ahmed 
Shah left Khorassan, he formed the project, not only of subduing that province, but of 
carrying his arms into the territories of the Affghans, He took Mushed, and several 
other towns in Khorassan. But his ambition was checked by the occurrence of divi- 
sions in his own family ; and, after he had settled these, his life terminated in a manner 
not dissimilar to that of his fathert He had defeated the troops of a neighbouring 
chief, Aly Y&r Khan, of SubzawSr. When pursuing his enemies, his horse fell, and 
he was killed upon the spot. He was succeeded by his brother, Meer Hussein Khan. 
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his family possessions, cherished no schemes of attacking those of chap. xx. 
others. His territories were about one hundred and lll’ty miles 
in length, and nearly as much in breadth ; but great part of them 
was barren waste. The Town of Tubbus, which was rudely fortified, 
owed its principal strength to being surrounded for more than thirty 
miles in every direction by a desert. Meer Hussein Khan main- 
tained an army of two thousand horse and six thousand fool ; and 
his followers were surpassed by none in valour or attachment to 
their chief. The whole population of the country is not estimated at 
more than thirty thousand families ; but many of these; are atllucnt, 
and almost all of them possessed of property*. I'Vom the chief 
to the lowest of his subjects, they traffic in sheep and camels ; hut 
mostly in the latter, which they breed in their arid plains in great 
numbers. These they cither sell or let; and the chief of Tubbus has 
generally more than a thousand camels hired out to the merchants of 
his own country, or to others who dwell in its vicinity. 

The Arab tribe of Ben-Shaibfin have now dwelt in this country ( omiin.m <.1 
for nearly two centuries, under the family of their present chief ' 

The author of a Memoir on the actual stale of Khorassan observes, 

“ that they have never been expelled from their homes, (even lor a 
“ day ;) nor do they live,” he adds, “ in fear of any such calamity -jV 
The means of their rulers, though limited for the purposes of ambi- 
tion, are ample for those of defence : and the inhabitants of Tubbus, 
and its dependent districts may hear, without a sigh, the travellers 

• This country is celebrated for producing the best tobacco in Persia. 

t Persian MS. 

% The principal of these is Toom, which lies at the distance of about sixty miles 
it is defended by a very strong ark, or citadel. 
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CHAP. XX. who pass over their barren mountains and sandy deserts, tell of those 
fruitful fields, and delightful streams, which belong to countries that 
are at one moment the abode of plenty and of enjoyment ; and at 
another, a scene of rapine and of desolation. 

The town and district of Kayn, which lie to the south-east of 
Tubbus, were under the rule of an Arabian family * of high rank, whose 
ancestor, Meer Ismail Khan, received a grant of it, to maintain his 
tribe, from the last of the SulFavean monarchs. This chief served 
with distinction in the army of Nddir Shah, and his grandson now 
inherited this sterile possession •f'- Numbers of camels are reared 
in the plains of Kayn, and its mountains arc covered with sheep ; 
from the wool of which, carpets of different textures are made, 
of a quality equal to any produced in Persia. The rulers of this 
province usually pay their tribute in this manufacture."};; but the 
military service of their followers has always been an object more 
desired by their paramount lord than the revenue of the lands they 
inhabit: for the Arabs || of Kayn have long enjoyed the reputation of 

^ They were Syuds, of the tribe of Khfizinah. 

t A part of the district of Kayn borders on the Desert of Seistan, while it is bounded 
in another quarter by the territories of the Affghans. The Desert of Seistan, which 
borders on Kayn, is called by the Mahomedan author whom I follow, the Desert of 
Lot.” He asserts, in the same passage, “ that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
whom God destroyed, and heaped the ruins upon the heads of their guilty inba- 
bitants, were situated in this part of Persia ” 

% The revenue of Kayn was estimated, under the SufFavean princes, at twelve 
thousand tomans in specie, and as many kharwars, or ass loads of grain. The toman 
is about forty shillings, and the ass load one hundred maunds Tabreez, or seven hun* 
dred pounds weight. 

11 They are computed at about twenty thousand families. The usual force which 
their chief maintains, is between two and three thousand infantry, and a few horse. 
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being the hardiest and the bravest of the infantry of Khorassan. chap. xx. 
Their present chief* had granted his aid to the unfortunate Lootf 
Aly Khan ; but the nature and situation of his country left him little 
to fear from the resentment of Aga Mahomed, whose wisdom would, 
he knew, at all times, prefer his proffered allegiance, to the hazard 
to which his troops must be exposed in an unprofitable expedition, 
amid barren deserts and rugged mountains. 

The district of Tursheez, which lies immediately north of Tubbus, State of thf 
is in possession of another tribe of Arabs d'. Their chief J, who had TuraiicCT! 
been Governor both of Kermanshah and of Herat, Avas forced, after 
the death of NAdir Shah, to leave Irak with his tribe. 11c was in- 
vited by his brother 11 to settle at 'Pursheez, of Avhich the latter had 
made himself master. Like other rulers of similar condition, the 
chiefs of this place were often engaged in petty Avars Avith their 
neighbours, and in internal disputes § ; but the authority of Moos- 
t^ph^ Kooli Khanf was, at this period, acknowledged by the 
whole tribe. The district of Tursheez is very productive**. Jt 
abounds in grain, and in fruits of all descriptions : but the Usbegs 

* Meer Aly Khan. 

t They are called Meishmust, or the wanton sheep a name they are s*\id to 
have derived from having entered into a war about a sheep. They belonged, before 
that event, to the tribe of Jum&llee. 

J The name of this chief was Abdool Aly. lie was a soldier of reputation, and 
much esteemed by Nadir. || Khulleel Klian. 

§ MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. H The son of Abdool Aly Khan. 

♦♦ Its revenue is estimated at thirty thousand tomans Khorassnnee (about .sixty 
thousand pounds,) per annum. This is the nett produce to the ruler, liesides all pay- 
ment of collection, and the lands made over for the maintenance of his tribe. 

tt The grapes, figs, and pomegranates of Tursheez, aredeemed equal, il’riol supnior, 
to any in Persia. 
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CHAP. XX. had, for several years past, annually laid waste its fields, and plun- 
defed its villages. 

An account of At a short distance* from Tursheez, a chief, called Isaak Khan, 

Isaak Kliun. , . , , . « . 

had established an influence and power, which was, perhaps, inferior 
to that of none of the petty rulers of Kliorassan, and which was 
rendered more remarkable from having been entirely created by 
his personal exertions. Amid the sameness of scenes of usurpation, 
the attention is forcibly arrested by the contemplation of a man, who 
had overcome every prejudice, and every obstacle that could combine 
to prevent his either aspiring to, or attaining authority. Isaak Khan 
had not even the rank which belongs to the lowest individual of a 
military tribe. He was born a Taujick-f-, and was, according to pre- 
judice, by birth unwarlike : but his father, who was the sen'^ant of a 
chief of the branch of the tribe of K^irA. TAtAr J, had shown himself 
above the duties of a shepherd, which was his first employ, and had 
latterly been trusted with the command of a hundred men. The 
young Isaak, who derived claims from the character of his father, 
was appointed one of the mace-bearers to his chief, whom he per- 
suaded to depute him to Turbut-e-Hyderee, (then an inconsiderable 
place,) to rebuild a caravansary for the use of travellers. Having 
obtained a considerable sura of money for this purpose, he com- 


♦ About thirty miles to the north-east. 

t The word Taujick has been before explained. It is always applied to un warlike 
peasants and citizens. 

J The black Tfilars, or, as Europeans would term it, Tartars. This tribe had come 
from Tartar}^ with Timour. He had settled part of them in Turkey, and part in Kho- 
rassan. After his death they had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to reassemble 
them, and seven or eight thousand families had been brought together under Nujuff 
Aly Khan, the chief in whose service Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 
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menced the execution of his task. But his plans, which had been chap. xx. 
long laid, now approached to maturity. He gradually converted the 
caravansary he was directed to build into a square fort ; and his in- 
trigues to foment divisions in the tribe to which he was attached were 
so successful, that by the time his work was completed, the chief that 
had employed him was slain by some of his own officers, and his 
sons were compelled to fly the country, to save themselves from a 
similar fate. 

These events produced feuds in the trib(‘ of KArA TutAr, which 
added to the power of Isaak Khan, with whom all the discon- 
tented found refuge ; and, strengthened by these adherents, and 
by that wisdom which enabled him to turn every occurrence, amid 
the revolutions which surrounded him, to advantage, the shep- 
herd’s sou soon became one of the most powerful nobles of Kho- 
rassan. He had been, in the early part of his career, greatly aided 
by the monarch of the Affghans, whose army he had joined, and 
whose court he had visited : but when his power increased, he 
ventured to throw off his allegiance; and the troubled state of the 
dominions of Cabul left him without apprehension from that 
quarter. 

A writer, who was in Khorassan the year before that province 
was invaded by Aga Mahomed Khan, states, “ that the possessions 
“ of Isaak Khan extend on the north to the gates of Mushed, a 
“ distance of more than a hundred miles ; and they stretch almost 
“ as far south in the direction of KhAf^. His revenue is very 
“ considerable ; and he maintains a force of six thousand men : but 


♦ The direct line is rather south-east. 
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CHAP. XX. “ he trusts more to policy than to arms for his future security. 

« This extraordinary man,” he remarks, “ has hitherto never failed 
“ in conciliating, when it was necessary, the good opinion and con- 
“ fidence of his superiors. He is dreaded and hated by those that 
“ deem themselves his equals ; who have seen, with envy and asto- 
“ nishment, the success of all his measures : but no ruler was ever 
“ more beloved by his subjecte; and none,” continues his biogra- 
pher *, “ ever more merited to be so ; for to them he devotes 
“ himself. lie manages all his own affairs ; and, in his most remote 
“ districts, there are no great renters, or deputies, who have the 
“ power to oppress his people. His mind is incessantly occupied, 
“ and he was never known to spend an idle moment. No one,” 
this writer -f* observes, “ is intrusted with the secrets of this inscrut- 
“ able man ; but experience has led all to repose with confidence 
“ in his wisdom. He is the first merchant in his country ; and 
“ derives, from this source, half as much revenue as he takes from 
“ his subjects. The integrity and regularity of his dealing is so 
“ remarkable, that his bills are current not only in Khorassan, 
“ but all over Cabul and Persia. This chief,” the same author 
adds, “ reads a great deal, and is esteemed a good Arabian and 

♦ Persian MS. t MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

His whole revenue is computed at a hundred thousand tomans, (two hundred 
thousand pounds); thirty thousand of which is stated to be from his own estates, 
almost all of which he has purchased ; forty thousand from his subjects ; and twenty 
thousand, profits of his merchandise. He is said to have three thousand camels con- 
tinually on hire with the caravans between India and Persia. He exports all the dried 
fruits and other produce of his own estates, and imports the produce of other countries, 
which he sells. 
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“ Persian scholar. He is thoroughly versed both in ihe history of chap. xx. 
“ his country and neighbouring nations ; and he appears careful 
“ to give his sons the best possible education, particularly those by 
“ the daughter of the chief of the KArA TAl&rs, whom he married 
“ soon after the death of that noble. His })olilic preference of this 
“ part of his family, and his declaration that the eldest son of this 
“ high-born lady shall be his heir, has reconciled many of her tribe 
“ to his authority.” 

The greatest relaxation which Isaak Khan permitted himself lo 
enjoy, was, perhaps, of a nature more calculated to give stability to 
his power, as it advanced his reputation, than all the labour lie 
underwent. Turbut-e-Hyderee, which he had raised from an incon- 
siderable village into a town of consequence, was a |)lacc of great 
resort to pilgrims, merchants, and travellers. The Persians boast 
(not without some reason) that they excel all other nations in 
the virtue of hospitality. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
dwell with exultation on this part of the character of Isaak Khan ; 
whose MehmAn KhAnAh, or hall of entertainment, which (‘ould con- 
tain nearly five hundred guests, was always open ; and from it, none, 
however low, or of whatever persuasion, were excluded. 1’hc author 
before quoted * remarks, “ that his hospitality and charity are so 
“ boundless, that even the Hindoos -f- who applied heic are sirp[)licd 
“ with money, that they might purchase and eat apart that meal 
“ which their religion forbad them to enjoy in the society of others.” 

* MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

■f There are a number of Hindoos settled in Khorasran, and many pass ilirougb 
that province on their way to other parts of Persia. 
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CHAP. XX. Isaak Khan is represented * as delighting in this part of his esta- 
blishmcnt. He always dines with his guests ; and his attentions are 
said to be so divided, that, to use the words of a Persian author-f-, 
“ Princes and beggars are equally pleased." It is in these hours 
of relaxation that he displays his great knowledge of men and books, 
and adds, by the information he receives, to his vast slock of know- 
ledge. We cannot be surprised that those who have for days, Aveeks, 
and months, listened to his conversation, and partaken of his hospi- 
tality, should spread his name in every direction. This reputation 
Avas of itself a safeguard, for the most absolute sovereigns of Asia are 
themselves the slaves of public opinion ; and the monarch who, 
Avithout an adequate pretext, should even diminish means so justly 
accumulated and so nobly used, would be exposed to reproach from 
all who had either enjoyed or heard of the bounty of this extraordinary 
man. This account of Isaak Khan is taken from the pen of one 
Avho kneAv and admired that chief ; but it is confirmed by Ihc infor- 
mation of more impartial observers ; and, though it may be highly 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it is substantially true. 


State of the 
distnctofSub- 
afiwar. 


The Town and district of SubzdwarJ, which lies betAveen that of 
Turbul-e-liyderee and Irak, has, since the death of N^dir Shah, been 


♦ Meerza Aly Nuckec, a very sensible Persian, who had travelled a great deal, and 
was several weeks at Turbut-c-Hyderee, was still more enthusiastic in his praises of the 
extraordinary talents and the hospitality of Isaak Khan, than the author of the history 
of that chief, which has been followed. 

t MS, History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

J The revenue of this province has been estimated at twelve thousand tom&.ns, 
(twenty thousand pounds,) twenty-four thousand kharwdrs of grain, one thousand of 
cotton, and three hundred of silk. 
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in the possession of Aly YAr Khan, the chief of a Turkish tribe*, chap. xx. 
who has endeavoured, by fortifying some strong holds, to render 
himself independent : but he possesses little power, and has 
often been in danger from the attacks of the petty rulers in his 
vicinity. To the north of Mushed, along the more mountainous Annecountor 

the rulerh of 

part of Khorassan, (which borders on the country of the Turko- Kuhoosimn 
mans, who now inhabit the lands of the ancient kingdom of mn. 
Khaurizm,) two Kurdish chiefs, high in the favour and employ of 
Nddir and his successors, established their tribe. These chiefs were 
both dead, but their sons had inherited their possessions. Ameer 
Goonfi.h Khaii-f* was the ruler of KAbooshAn ; and MAmeish KJinn, of 
Chinnaran. There is nothing in the history of these two nobles wliich 
merits notice. They had fortified the towns in which they resided 
sufficiently to resist the attack of an army unprovided with artillery : 
but their fields were continually exposed to the inroads of the Turko- 
man tribes in one quarter, and the ruler of the Usbegs in the other. 

The former they were able to oppose : but they were compelled to 
purchase an exemption from the violence of the latter, by a present, 
or rather tribute, which was repeated ev<jry time that lu; made or 
threatened an incursion into their territories. Though the tract of 
country over which their authority was established was not large, it 
was very productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly that 
of MAmcish Khan, was derived from his superior stud of horses : 
these were descended from the fine Arabians brought by NAdir Shah 
to this quarter ; and the progeny, from being crossed with the strong( r 
breeds of the country, and nourished with rich pasture, attained to 

* The name of the tribe is Ghilichi. They arc a branch of the tribe of Tochtamibli, 
ilte first of thei tribes of Kapcback. + The name of his tribe is ZufFcranloo. 
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CHAP. XX. 


State of tlie 
City of Merv, 


considerable size and strength, as well as beauty : and so great was 
their value, that the nionarchs, whose paramount power he was 
compelled to acknowledge, had always made it a condition, that 
part of the tribute of MAmeish Khan should be some of his highest 
bred colts. 

To the east of the possessions of these chiefs stands the once 
celebrated City of Merv, the capital (as has been before stated,) of 
the ancient Margiana. This city was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and became the residence of one of his successors, Antiochus 
Nicator, who called it Antiocha. In more modern days it was 
deemed one of the four royal cities* of Khorassan, and was 
often the residence of powerful moiiarchs. When the SufFavean 
kings fixed their capital at Isfahan, Merv, which became the fron- 
tier city on the most exposed quarter of the empire, was always 
committed to the charge of a military leader of the highest rank. 
In the reign of TAmAsp the First, a branch f of the Kujur tribe 
iiad been sent to Merv ; and their chiefs had, with some vicissitudes 
of fortune, ever since remained governors of that city. Subsequent 
to the death of NAdir Shah, Hyram Aly Khan maintained it for 
a long period against the annual attacks of the Usbegs : but the 
contest Avas unequal ; and the gallant chief, after a noble struggle J, 
was defeated and slain in an action which was fought near the banks 
of the Oxus. Ilis sou, Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was ev'ery 
way worthy of his father, maintained, for a short period, the 


• Iliese four wore Mushed, or Toos, Nisliapore, Herat, and Merv. 
t The name of tliis branch is Azdanloo. 

In the Life of Ryrain Aly Klian, wtiidi is given at some length in a Persian 
manuscript in my possession, he is said, by bis valour and conduct, to have gained 
frequent and great advantages over the Usbegs. 
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possession of the walls of the City of Merv, which were liis only inho* 
ritance ; for the Usbegs had rendered the country round it a barren 
waste. Though denied aid by the chiefs of Khorassan, and very 
inefficiently supported by the Affghan monarch, Timour Shah, he 
cdntiuued, while a ray of hope remained, to strive against adver- 
sity : but the inhabitants of Merv, who began to experience all the 
miseries of famine, at last compelled him to surrender*. 

The Court of Constantinople was, at this period, too deeply 
involved in the result of those changes which distracted Europe, 
to be able to take any concern in the affairs of Persia. It left the 
management of these to the rulers of its eastern provinces, the 
principal of whom was Soliman Aga, who had for many years 
been PAch^ of Bagdad. This chief has been already mentioned 
as the brave defender of Bussorah when it was attacked by the 
troops of Kurreem Khan. He had subsequently attained his pre- 
sent high station, in which he had used every means to strengthen 
himself, that he might escape the usual fate of Turkish governors. 
He had been completely successful, and was considered to be 

* Mahomed Hussein Khan was carried a prisoner to Bokharah ; and for some 
time after his arrival at that city he was treated with honour and distinction : but 
he soon became an object of jealousy to his conqueror^ and was obliged to save his 
life by sudden flight. After wandering for several years as an exile, and suffering all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, he reached the Court of Persia, where he was received in 
the warmest manner : and he at this moment enjoys the friendship of the king, who 
honours him with peculiar regard. But even royal favours cannot banish from the 
memory of this able and respectable nobleman the traces of his misfortunes ; for he 
has not only been deprived of his inheritance, but has survived the destruction of his 
tribe, and the death of all his family, most of whom were sacrificed to appease the 
resentment of the tyrannical bigot from whose power he had fled. 

2 II 
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A. D. 1705, 

Condition of 
the Pdchfi of 
Uugdad. 
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CHAP. XX. firmly established in his pachalik. His mild virtues* had contii- 
buted as much as his wisdom and courage to the fulfilment of 
this object. He was beloved by the inhabitants of Bagdad, and 
of the cities under his immediate rule. The tributaries of his 
government, which included the Arab tribes-f' who feed their flocks 
on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, between his capital and 
Bussorah, and the different chiefs of Kurdistan, who acknowledged 
themselves subjects of the Turkish government, viewed Soliman 
Pflch^l with respect, and granted him a willing obedience : while the 
Court of Constantinople, after discovering that his authority was 
too strongly established to be easily subverted, declared itself 
satisfied with his rule. His moderation and good sense led him 
to preserve the most amicable relations with all his neighbours ; 
and since the death of Kurreem Khan no circumstance had oc- 
curred to disturb the good understanding which subsisted between 
Persia and Turkey. 


♦ I visited the Court of Soliman Pfiicha in A. D. 1800, and was equally struck by 
the simplicity and manliness of his character. This chief, like most of those who 
enjoy high station in the Turkish territories, had been a slave; but no unpleasant 
feelings seemed associated with the recollection of his former condition. After he had 
introduced me to some of his chief officers, he called up a person, and said: This, 
Captain Malcolm, is the son of my first master. He treated me with the greatest 
kindness. 1 try to repay the obligation by considering his son as my own child 
t The rule of the Turkish government over these tribes is very lenient; and they 
have been rescued, by submission to it, from a condition of continual war with each 
other. They are sensible of this benefit: and I heard a chief of one of them say. 
That if there was no Pfichfi of Bagdad, he would put a Turk’s cap upon a stick, and 
not only offer it allegiance, but recommend all the tribes in his neighbourhood to do 
** the same/* 
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The rise of Ahmed Shah Abd411ee to the sovereignty of Cabul chap. xx. 
and Gandahar has been before noticed. That prince had ereatly 
iided to the wealth and fame of his own family and his kinsdom 

. ... , . • AbdAllce and 

by SIX successive invasions of India, in all of which he Wn,S sue* luccesiors. 
cessful ; but in one he obtained the highest renown among Mahomed- 
ans by the memorable defeat* that he gave to the MarhalUi army, 
which he encountered upon the plains of Paniput, a few miles 
to the northward of Dehli. This victory was the first effectual 
check to the power of that great Hindoo nation, whose concjucsts, a 
few months before it was gained, extended from the most southern 
regions of the peninsula of India to the banks of the Indus. 

Ahmed Shah, as has been already mentioned -f', subdiicil the 
greater part of Khorassan ; and he was acknowledged as their para- 
mount sovereign by almost all the chiefs of that quarter. 'I'liis prince 
was continually occupied in foreign wars, lie had in fact no other 
means of subsisting his army, or of preserving the obedience of his 
turbulent vassals. He received but a small revenue from his extensive 
territories; for the countries of Cabul and Candahar had almost all 
been made over to different tribes, who, in return for the lauds that 
supported them, gave their military service. Ahmed was too able 
and too considerate to hai^ard his power by an attempt to subdue 
his rude subjects into a submission that was incompatible with 

* This famous action was fought iu January A. D. 1761* It was a content 
between the Mahomedans and Hindoos for the sovereignty of India. The Maho- 
medan army amounted to sixty thousand men, of whom not one half were Ailghatis : 
but his own tfoops were those upon which Ahmed Shah most depended. The Mar- 
battas were computed between seventy and eighty thousand. They were defeated 
with great slaughter. t Vide Vol. II. page 112. 
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iheir usages. He was grateful for their attachment, and patient of 
their disobedience ; and endeavoured, by every means he could, 
to improve the advantage which he derived from belonging IH 
the venerated family of Seedoozehi*. By accommodating his rule 
to the character and prejudices of his subjects, he became a 
powerful monarch. But his authority had never any other founda- 
tion than his popularity with the warlike tribes of his nation ; and 
as these were devoted to their respective chiefs, and distracted 
by internal feuds, we can hardly conceive a more uncertain or 
dangerous inheritance than that which this sovereign bequeathed at 
his death -f- to his son, Timour ShahJ. That prince, more intent on 
the enjoyment than the increase of his power, seemed only desirous 
of repose. He removed the seat of government from Candahar 
to Cabul, because he preferred the peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants of the latter city to the turbulence of those of the former. 
He maintained hardly any troops except a body of guards, formed 
chiefly of men not belonging to Aflghan tribes ; and so far from 
attempting foreign conquests, he allowed the great feudatories of the 
empire to withhold their tribute, and some even to throw off their 
allegiance, without an effort to subdue them. Notwithstanding his 
weakness and inaction, Timour Shah, aided by the impression of 
his father’s character || , occupied the tlirone which he had inherited 

Vide description of this tribe^ Vol. I. page 599« 

t He died in June 1773. He was only fifty years of age. 

X Timour had to overcome some opposition before he obtained the crown^ the 
vizier of Ahmed Shah having, when that sovereign died, attempted to raile his younger 
brother to the throne. 

II One author atates, that he was greatly indebted to the full treasury he possessed 
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twenty years. But the repose which had marked his reign ter- chap. xx. 
minated with his life ; and his son, Zeinaun Shah, was assailed 
by the open or secret attacks of all his brothers, who found ready 
adherents among martial tribes, who hated that tranquillity which 
condemned them to inaction. 

Several of the southern provinces of the Affghan kingdom had 
thrown off their dependence on the Monarchs of Cabul. The govern- suteorsciiui, 
ment of Scind had been usurped by a race of chiefs* whose ancestors 
were converted from the Hindoo faith ; and that fine province was, 
at this period, under the rule of three brothers of this family, who 
had established an authority which was even more rude and barba- 
rous than that which they had subverted. The countries of Seistun, SeisUn, Bti- 
of Baloochistau, and of Mekran, had, since the death of Ahmed Shah, iiitd Mekruii. 
granted no more than a nominal obedience. The chief of one of 
the principal tribes of the former province, though he only enjoys 
a revenue of a few thousand rupees'!', and his whole force hardly 
amounts to five hundred men, styles himself the descendant of the 
ancient Kings of Persia, and adds to his name the proud title of 
Kaianee. This plunderer, for such he is, inhabits a small town 
called Jullalabad, situated amid the vast ruins of the ancient City 
of Seistan, or Dooshak ; and among those tliat obey him are the 

for the tranquillity his territories enjoyed. This might have bad that effect, as it 
placed him above the necessity of acts of violence and oppression. 

^ Scind, which may be described as forming a delta where the mouths of the Indus 
fall into the ocean, and which, bounded by the sea to the south, and by deserts that 
divide it from the provinces of India to the east, is separated to the northward 
and westward by 10% ranges of mountains from the countries of Baloochistan and 
Afghanistan. t Captain Christie’s Journal. 
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CHAP. XX. tribe of Nousheerwan, who feed their flocks in the Vale of Sohrab 
We cannot but smile when the glory of the former days of Persia is 
brought to our contemplation by such symbols : but the existence 
of these ancient names among this rude and unaltered people, the 
immense ruins which are found in every part of this deserted, but 
once flourishing province, afford the strongest evidence that there is 
a foundation in truth for what has ever been deemed the most fabu* 
lous part of the ancient History of Persia -f. 

Baloochistan, and great part of Mekran, were, at this period, 
under the rule of NAsser Khan, whose ancestors had enjoyed con- 
siderable power over these barren countries for nearly two centuries. 
The conciliating policy of Ahmed Shah had induced this chief to 
become his vassal : but a regular treaty was drawn up between the 
sovereign and his powerful dependant ; and one condition stipulated, 
that neither Ndsser Khan, nor his successors, should ever be called 
upon to interfere or to aid in the settlement of any of the internal 
disputes of the Affghans. That chief had, since the death of Ahmed, 
witlidrawn himself from the Court of Cabul, and his territories could 
not, therefore, be deemed subject to that prince. 1’he Kings of 
Cabul still retained a small part of Khorassan : their principal 

♦ The late Captain Christie, who travelled through Seistan in 1810 , describes 
Sohrab as a fine valley, extending north and south about fifty miles, and about twelve 
in breadth. He lodged in a village of the same name as the valley. This officer also 
visited Dooshak ; the ruins of which, he affirms, cover as much ground as the site of 
Isfahan. The houses appear to have been built of sun-dried bricks, with arched and 
dome roofs, and were in general two stories high. The modern Town of Jullalabad 
contains about two thousand inhabitants.— Captain Christie’s Journal. 

t The History of Roostum and his Family.— Vide Vol. I. chap. vi. and vii. 
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possession in that province was the City of Herat, which had 
been committed to the care of a son of the reigning monarch, 
Zemaun Shah. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a view of the actual 
condition of that part of Tartary which is situated beljveen Khorassan 
and the Jaxartes. The inhabitants of this region had, from the 
most early ages, made constant inroads upon the frontier provinces 
of Persia ; and they several times overrun and subjugated the whole 
of that kingdom. Four centuries had elapsed since the sword of 
Timour had laid waste its fields and destroyed its cities : but the 
traces of desolation still remained, to remind its inhabitants of what 


CHAP. X.K. 
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their ancestors had sutfered ; and they watched, with the most 
anxious alarm, every appearance which indicated the gathering of 
clouds in that quarter whence those storms had burst which had 
overwhelmed their country in ruin. 

Those provinces which lie immediately north of Khorassan, 
between the Oxus and the Caspian, and which formed part of 
the kingdom of Khaurizm, arc possessed by a number of tribes, 
which trace their descent from some men of a Moghul family*, 
who are represented to have emigrated at a very early period 
from the northern parts of Tartary to the provinces they now 
inhabit. They married, according to this account, the women of 
the country where they settled ; and, though their descendants 
were not deemed worthy of being ranked in the tribe of their 


• D’Herbelot, on the authority of Mirkhond, states, that they were of the tribe 
of Oghouz Khan, who was the third prince of the Moghul dynasty, being the grandson 
of Moghul Khan, its founder. 
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CHAP. XX. fathers, they were, as a robust and warlike race, denominated 
Turkoman*, which signifies “ like or resembling to Turks.” 

We have, in former parts of this History, made frequent men- 
tion of these tribes. They had enjoyed large possessions in Asia 
Minor, in the plains of which many of them still dwell. Their 
chiefs had, at one time, attained sovereign power in Persia, and 
two families of Turkoman princes are numbered among the dynas- 
ties who have possessed that empire. The tribes -f- which now 
occupied the pasture lands on the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
were too disunited to attempt conquest, or to pretend to power ; 
but they were, at the same time, too bold and restless to remain 
at peace : and, during the whole period that intervened from the 
death of Nfi,dir Shah till the establishment of the power of Aga 
Alahomed Khan, they had made almost annual predatoi^* inroads 
into Persia : nor were their enterprises confined to the provinces in 
their vicinity ; they were extended into Irak. We are assured, from 
authority we cannot doubt, that parties of twenty or thirty Turko- 
man horse often ventured within sight of the City of Isfahan. They 
expected success in these incursions from the suddenness of their 
attack, and the uncommon activity and strength of the horses on 
which they rode. Their sole object was plunder; and when they 
arrived at an unprotected village, the youth of both sexes were seized, 
and tied on led horses, (which the Turkomans took with them for 

* Turkoman is an abbreviated compound of Turk-manund : the latter term signifies 
“ resembling." The etymology of this name is at once so simple and so probable, 
that we can hardly doubt its correctness. 

t The families of the white and black sheep.— Vide Vol. I. page 490. 
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the purpose of carrying their booty,) and hurried away into a distant chap. xx. 
captivity, with a speed * which generally baffled all pursuit. 

Though the hostility of these barbarians was a serious evil to the 
districts which they visited, they had no collective strength that could 
render them formidable as an enemy to Persia : but the condition of 
the tribes which dwelt beyond the Oxus, as far as the Lake of Arral in 
one direction, and the Jaxartes in another, was very different. These 
had been either subdued by the arts or the power of a prince called 
Beggec J^ln, w’ho, clothed in the humble garment of a mendicant, 
and deriving at one moment aid from superstition, and at another 
from his sword, had established his authority over the kingdom of 
Maverul-Naher, or Transoxania. 

A great tribe, or rather a horde, who dwell upon the plains of 
Kapchack, adopted the name of their ruler, Usbeg Khan, a prince 
of the race of Chenghiz. The appellation of Usbeg afterwards 
became that of a considerable nation, which boasted, among its 
people, some of the most warlike tribes of Tartary. The defeat of 
this race by Timour has been already stated, as well as their subse- 
quent success against his descendant, the celebrated Baber ■f. The 


* The Turkoman horse is a fine animal, between fifteen and sixteen hands high, 
lie is bred from the Arabian : but the cross of the breed of the country, and the fine 
pasture, have given him great size and strength. There are probably no horses in the 
world that can endure so much fatigue. I ascertained, after the minutest examination 
of the fact, that those small parties of Turkomans who ventured several hundred miles 
into Persia, used both to advance and retreat at the average of nearly one hundred 
miles a day. They train their horses for these expeditions as we should for a race ; and 
the expression they use to describe a horse in condition for a chapow (which may be 
translated a foraye) is, that “ his flesh is marble.” t Vide Vol. I. page 489 . 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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CHAP. Kx. Usbeg chief who had overcome that prince, was, in his turn, over- 
thrown and slain by the gallant Shah Ismail, the first monarch of 
the Sufiavean race who filled the throne of Persia. But his de- 
scendants continued, for three centuries, to reign over the territories 
of Bokharah. Their power had, for some years before Nddir Shah 
invaded that country, been upon the decline; and that event, by 
degrading their authority, may be said to have terminated their rule. 
The few princes who were subsequently elevated to the throne were 
merely pageants in the hands of powerful chiefs : and we are in- 
formed, that when the male line of the race of Chenghiz * became 
extinct, a son of a pious Syud (who was said to be descended of 
a female -f* branch of the royal family,) was raised to the throne ; 
and to this pageant, proud and jealous tribes granted their nominal 

* llaheem Beg, who had commanded the ten thousand Usbegs sent with Nddir^ 
usurpedi after the death of that monarchy the chief power at Bokharah. He slew 
j^bool Fyze Khan, and elevated his infant son, Abdool Momcen Khan : but on hearing 
some years afterwards, that the young prince, when practising archery, had, on aiming 
at a water-melon, in which he saw a fancied resemblance to llaheem Beg, said, Now 
for the head of Atta Baba,” (or fathor-tutor,) the name he gave Raheem Beg; that 
chief conceived he cherished designs of revenging his father, and directed his death in 
a manner that should make it appear accidental. This was eiTected by one of his com- 
panions running against him when standing on the brink of a well. He was the last 
of the male descendants of Chenghiz. — M ker Yusoof Aly’s MS. 

t Tlie prince so elevated is termed Khaujah Zadah,or son of a Khaujah. The title 
of Khaujah, or Shaikh, is in Tartary only given to the descendants of the prophet, or 
of the three first caliphs, Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman. But it is the habit of the Kings 
of Tartary, as it had been for those of Persia, to marry their daughters to pious Syuds ; 
and it is stated, that the children selected as pageants were descendants of the royal 
family by female branches. 
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aUegiance. The internal discord, however, which this state of affairs chap. kx. 
occasioned, had reduced the government of the Usbegs to the lowest 
state of weakness. It was restored to efficiency and power by the 
extraordinary' efforts of one of the most uncommon characters that 
any age or country has produced. 

Beggee JAn * was the eldest son of the Ameer Daniel, who had, nutory of 
during the latter years of his life, by possessing himself of the person 
of the nominal prince -f*, exercised an almost absolute authority over 
those tribes of the Usbegs which inhabit the territories immediately 
dependent upon Bokharah. When that noble died, he divided his 
great wealth among his numerous family, but declared Beggee Jdn 
his heir. That chief, however, who had for some time| before 

♦ The name of this extraordinary man was Ameer Mafissootn : liia title was Shall 
Moor&d, which signifies the ** desired king but he is best known by his moie familiar 
appellation of Beggee Jan, which is the name used by almost all his countrymen when 
speaking of this favourite prince. I shall therefore use it, in preference to the others. 

+ The name of this pageant was Abdool Cihdzee Khan. He was the son of a Syud, 
or Khaujah, called Abdool Raheera Chakboottee,or ‘‘ old clothes;” alluding (according 
to the MS. I here follow,) to an usage this pious man had of picking up old clothes, 
washing them, and making them up again, in order to bestow upon the poor, or to use 
as garments for himself. Meer Y usoof Aly (the author of the MS.) adds, that the 
youngest son of Abdool Rahecm had been chosen by Rahecm Beg, when he conquered 
the tribes of Khaurizm, to be their king; and these turbulent subjects had yielded an 
obedience to the young Syud, which they would have given to no Tartar chief. 

When, however, Rahecm Beg died, they put the pageant he had placed upon the 
throne to death.— -Meer Yusoof Aly’s MS. 

J The Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavee states, that he had for many years 
led this life: but Meer Yusoof Aly asserts, that he was, in his youth, very licentious, 
that he did not retire from the world till he was thirty-five years of age, and that his 
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CHAP. XX. clothed himself in the patched garment of a fakeer, or religious men- 
dicant, instead of taking a part in thope contests for power into 
which all his brothers and near relations had entered, shut himself 
up in a mosque, and forbad any person to disturb his religious 
meditations. He also refused to accept the share which had been 
left to him of his father’s wealth. “ Take it,” said he to those who 
brought it to him, “ to the managers of the public charities. Bid 
“ them reimburse with it, as far as they can, those from whom it was 
“ extorted. I can never consent to stain my hands with money that 
has been obtained by violence.” The same writer who stales this 
fact, asserts, that he attired himself in the coarse dress worn by those 
who supplicate for mercy, and, having hung a sword round his neck, he 
proceeded to every quarter of the City of Bokharah, imploring, with 
tears in his eyes, the forgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for 
his deceased father, and offering his own life as an expiatory sacrifice 
for any sins or crimes which the Ameer Daniel might have committed, 
The character of Beggce J4n already stood high among the learned 
and religious ; for he was deeply versed in theology, and had written 
many valuable tracts : but this was the first time he had presented 
himself to the people. These, at once astonished and delighted at 
seeing such proofs of humility and sanctity in a person of his rank, 
crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, and all joined with 
him in prayers for blessings uj)on his parent. After having, by 

father’s death happened about a year afterwards. If we grant credit to his account, 
Beggee J&n (Jike Henry V .) had been severely reprehended by the chief judge of his 
father's capital : but, unlike our generous prince, Beggee J&n, the moment he had the 
ppwer, put the venerable Vizier of Bokharah, who had censured bis conduct, to death. 
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this proceeding* ** , eradicated those feelings of revenge which the chap. xx. 
violence of his lather's rule had excited, he retired to the principal 
mosque of the city, where he gave himself up for several months '|' to 
devotion and mental abstraction. No one was allowed to approach 
him during this period, except some of his favourite disciples. 

Beggee Jdn, when he first assumed the holy mantle, had adopted 
the tenets of a Sooffee. He now openly professed himself to be one 
of those visionary devotees, who, from having their souls continually 
fixed on the contemplation of the divine essence, expect to attain a 
state of mental beatitude, which leads them to despise all the 
pleasures of this world, and, above all, earthly power. Consistency 
required, that while he professed this doctrine, he should not easily 
comply with the entreaties of the inhabitants of Bokhara!) ; who, wearied 
with the internal troubles caused by the ambition of his relations, 
earnestly solicited him to assume the government. The populace, 
who were entirely devoted to him, assembled daily at the mosque 
where he resided, and attended him wherever he went. The first in- 
stance in which he used the great infiuence and authority that 

* In this account I have followed the Manuscript of Mahomed Aly O'unjavce. 

Meer Vusoof Aly states^ that he only went over part of Bokharah, and deputed Mool> 
lah Meer Hasbem to go over the remaining parts of the city. The diiTerence in these 
accounts is immaterial. We are told by the former, that one man alone refused to 
join in the prayers for the Ameer Daniel. That noble,’’ he said, " extorted money*r 

** from me, and I cannot render the act lawful by forgiving him.” The sum was large; 
but Beggee J£in was instantly enabled to pay it, by the voluntary contributions of his 
enthusiastic followers. 

t One of the writers of his life states, that he remained in this state of abstraction 
twelve months, and composed, during this period, the best of his works, the Eyn^vU 
Jlikmut, or The Eye of Science.” 
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CHAP. XX. he had acquired, was to destroy all the drinking and gambling 
houses in Bokharah. These are stated to have amounted to several 
thousands; and we are assured*, that so extraordinary was the 
veneration for the commands of this holy prince, that even those 
who were ruined by this act, aided in its accomplishment. 

Some of the brothers of Beggee Jdn had been slain; and the 
danger in which his family were placed, from an increasing spirit of 
revolt among their own followers, led them at last to join in the 
general request, that he would assume the government : but all was in 
vain, till the occurrence of a serious commotion in the capital, in 
which about a thousand citizens lost their lives, excited his compas- 
sion. Upon this occasion, the nominal king, Abdool Gh^zee Khan, 
and all the nobles, assembled ; and, having come to the mosque 
where he dwelt, they compelled him to attend them to the tomb of 
his father, Ameer Daniel, and at that sacred spot he was solemnly 
invoked to support a falling state. Apparently overcome by the 
urgency of their entreaties, he promised to give his counsel and aid 
in the management of public affairs : but we are informed, that he 
withheld from active interference till NeAz Aly, a chief who had 
rebelled during the rule of his father, and seized upon the City of 
Shaher-e-subz, ventured to make an inroad upon the territories of 
Bokharah. This act roused his indignation so much, that he 
^accepted the title of regent, and marched, at the head of a large 
army, to attack the invader ; whom he not only forced to retreat 
from the territories of Bokharah, but to abandon some of those 
countries of which he had for some time been in possession. Beggee 


* Persian MS. 
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JAn may, from this date, be deemed the actual ruler of the Usbegs ; chap. xx. 
for though he never assumed any title but that of regent, and con- 
tinued to pay a nominal obedience to Abdool GhAzee Khan, he 
exercised, during the remainder of his life, an absolute and undis> 
puted authority over his nation. No prince was ever more unani- 
mously chosen to fill the seat of power; and his first care, after 
he assumed the government, was to show his gratitude to those by 
whom he had been elevated, by the establishment of some salutary 
regulations for the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, 
and the payment of the army. 

The policy of Beggee JAn made him studiously reject all those 
claims to respect and obedience which he had inherited from his 
father, the Ameer Daniel ; who had not only been, for a short period, 
the ruler of the Usbegs, but was the chief of a powerful tribe. His 
artful son knew too well the jealousies and the resentments with 
which such claims were associated, to desire that they should appear 
in any shape as the foundation of his authority ; therefore, in 
framing regulations for the management of public affairs, he gave 
to every institution a shape suited to his own character; and 
he desired always to be considered as a religious recluse, that 
had been compelled by his countrymen to exercise regal power; 
but who was resolved, as far as the discharge of his duties would 
permit him, to maintain, amid all the temptations with which he 
was surrounded, the same life of rigid austerity and self-denial, 
as he should have passed if he had never been called from a cell to 
a throne. The splendid court at which the nobles of Bokharah 
had been accustomed to attend, was abolished ; and in its place he 
established what may be termed a hall of justice, at which he sat as 
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CHAP. XX. president, aided by forty moollahs *, or learned men -f. All who had 
complaints to make came to this hall ; but the prosecutor was never 
allowed to speak unless the accused was present. No person, how- 
ever high his rank, dared to refuse X a summons to attend this court. 
A slave could cite his master before it. Beggee JAn, we are in- 
formed t|, listened with great patience to the statement of both parties ; 
and, in all cases not criminal, he sent them away, with an advice to 
come to an amicable adjustment of their difference. If they did so, 
the cause terminated ; if not, he took notes, at their reappearance, of 
the evidence produced ; and these were given, with his opinion, to 
the moollahs, who were directed to prepare a fetwah, or decision, 
according to the holy law. The parties, even after this proceeding, 
had a week allowed them to accommodate their dispute ; but if that 
period elapsed without their having done so, the sentence was passed, 
and became irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the Koran. 
Robbers were punished with death ; thieves by the loss of their 
right hands ; drunkards were publicly whipt ; and the smoking of 


* One Manuscript states, that these courts were only held on Mondays and 
Fridays. It also asserts, that each of these moollahs held in his band a volume of 
Beggee Jhn’s works. 

t These were supported by a daily stipend, paid from the fund for public charity ; 
which, on account of its more sacred character, was made the general treasury of the 
empire. 

J This is the case in all patriarchal governments, particularly among the Arabs. 
The Imaum of Muscat, a powerful prince, is compelled, by the usage of bis country, to 
appear before the cauzy, or judge, of his own capital, if summoned by any one of his 
subjects, who deems himself aggrieved. || Persian MS. 
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tobacco* was forbidden under severe penalties. The most strict chap. xx. 
performance of their religious duties was enjoined to all classes: 
the police officers of the City of Bokharah, wc are toldf, were 
continually employed driving ^the inhabitants to the mosques to 
hear the stated prayers and they were authorized to use their 
whips to awaken the devotion of the negligent ||. Any person 

desirous of improving himself in religious knowledge was admitted 
to the colleges of the city, and received daily subsistence. We can 
hardly credit the accounts given of the number of these students, 
who are said at one period to have exceeded thirty thousand. 

Begee J&n abolished all duties. except those upQt||||p|ign goods. 

No monopolies were suffered ; and revenue was oniplfftcted from 
crown lands. But the JizyAt§, or “ regulated tax upon infidels,” was 
regularly exacted ; and the ZukAtf , or “ established charity,” was 


^ The learned and religious among the Mabomedans are divided in their opinion 
regarding the legality of smoking tobacco, drinking coffee, 8lc. which have come into 
general use since the death of Mahomed. The more severe maintain, that, as these 
have an inebriating quality, they are virtually prohibited by the Koran. 

t Persian MS* % These are said five times a day. 

II We are also informed, that each of these officers had a small book, which aided 
him in bis interrogatories of those he met regarding their knowledge of the proper 
prayers; and if he found any one ignorant, he had a right to punish him. 

§ A tax of thirty per cent upon their property was levied from Jews, Christians, 
9 nd Hindoos. 

^ The term Zukat means literally purijication. It is metaphorically applied to 
this sacred tax, as its payment is considered to purify and render legal the property on 
wiiich it is paid. Its amount is two and a half per cent on personal property; but the 
rate of collecting it on different kinds of property varies, and no one is liable to be 
called upon who has not possessed the property on which it is assessed nearly twelve 
months. 

2 K 
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CHAP. XX. levied upon all believers, not excepting the soldiers of the army, 
had before been exempt from this burthen. The money that 
was collected was put into the treasury, ' which was also supplied by 
the Khums, or “ fifth part of all plunder taken from the enemy." 
This holy ruler, in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, claimed this 
share for the expenses of his government. • 

Abdool Gh^lzee Khan, the nominal king, and his family, were 
supported by the produce of the royal estates. The feudal usage of 
paying chiefs for their military service, and that of their adherents, 
had long been established among the Usbegs; and the heads of the 
principal ^i||||||||Mi possessed large estates, and had rights of pasture 
for themse^illnid followers on particular tracts of country. These 
grants were intended to provide for their subsistence : but Beggee 
Jdn, when he obliged his soldiers to pay the tax of charity, enabled 
them to do so by giving them, according to their rank, a regular 
allowance in money *, which was paid from that public treasury to 
which the^^ contributed. These institutions were in imitation of the 
usage of the Prophet Mahomed, and were meant to increase the 
veneration of the Usbegs for the character of their ruler, who gave, 
in his own person, an example of the most extraordinary frugality. 
He drew daily from the same fund from which he paid his soldiers, 
for the support of himself, his cook-f, his servant, and his tutor, one 
tungdh each, (a coin about the value of five pence,) being the amount 
of the stipend allowed to the poorest student. The wife of Beggee 

* He gave them on an average a pecuniary payment of five tomfins (about five 
pounds) per annum. 

t He gave bis cook the name or title of Hel^KPuz, or " the dresser of wjjat waa 
“ lawful.” 
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JAn, who was of the royal family, was allowed only three tungAhs*. chap. xx. 
This princess had a fortune of her own, that placed her above the 
necessity of receiving this pittance, which, however, she look tlaily, to 
please her husband, who often told her that it was too much. “ That 
“ which is actually necessary,” Beggee JAn used to say to her, “ is 
“ alone lawful and when she remonstrated, he was wont to add, 

“ Learn, lady, to be content with little, that thy God may be content 
“ with thee.” But the joy which the bigot felt at the birth of a son-f* 
made him break through the rigid economy of his domestic regula- 
tions. A sum of no less than five pieces of gold:|; were allotted for 
the daily subsistence of the mother and her infant ; and an equal 
amount wa? given for the support of two other sons the moment they 
were bom. Beggee JAn, by this and other acts, showed that he had 
determined to educate his children in the enjoyment of those luxuries 
which be affected to despise ; for he allowed his family to reside in a 
palace, while he himself dwelt in a small unfurnishixl room, or rather 
cell, into which persons of all classes Averc admitted at all hours. 

He was generally clad in a coarse garment, and had the appearance 
of a common mendicant. This vestment was seldom changed but 
Avhen he went to see his family, and then the skin of a deer was 
thrown loose over his shoulders. 

The class of devotees to which Beggee JAn belonged, pride them- 
selves not only on the contempt of dress, but of cleanliness : and a 
thousand anecdotes of this ruler prove that he was not above seeking 

• Persian MS. 

t The present monarch, Hyder Turrah. The name of his mother was Yeldecz 
Begum : she is termed in the MS. the daughter of Abdool Ghtizee Khan. 

j; In value about five pounds. 
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fame, by a strict compliance with the most disgusting usages of this 
sect. We neither can nor ought to condemn a conduct which was 
so successful in enabling the extraordinary man by whom it was 
adopted to give union and strength to the distracted and hostile 
tribes of his nation. No sentiment short of that feeling of reverence, 
bordering upon adoration, with which the Usbegs regarded Beggee 
Jd,n, could have enabled him to accomplish the great objects he had 
in view ; and all his knowledge, his firmness, and his justice, would 
have availed him nothing, had he not disarmed his enemies, and 
attached his adherents, by a life of privation, and the practice of the 
most rigid austerities. Ignorance and superstition are ever united ; 
and the Tartars who followed the standard of Beggee JA#were easily 
persuaded, that a leader who contemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle and crooked staff 
of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act under 
the immediate direction of the Divine Being. Nor were their habits 
of a nature that made it easy for them to understand how any man, 
placed in such a situation, could, from any other motive, be content 
to resign those enjoyments which, in their minds, constituted the 
very essence and charm of regal power. 

The impression which the Usbegs entertained of the sacred cha- 
racter of Beggee J^, gave him a strength which soon enabled him 
to subdue almost the whole of the country* between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. The army of this ruler was chiefly composed of horse; 
and the plan of war that he invariably adopted, was successive 

* The City of Shaher«e-Subz, formerly called Kesch, opposed him for some years, 
but was at last taken, and its governor, Ke&z Aly Khan, compelled to save himself by 
flight. 
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predatory invasions of the country attacked. After he had reduced 
almost all the tribes of his own nation to obedience, he was engaged 
in a war with Timour Shah, King of the Affghans, over whom he 
obtiuned some advantages ; more, however, by his policy than by 
his arms. 

The reduction of Merv by Beggee J^tn has been already noticed. 
This conquest enabled him to invade Khorassan ; and in the first 
year after it was accomplished, he advanced to Mushed : but finding 
it difficult to make himself master of that city, he informed its inha> 
bitants, and his own army, that the holy Imaum Rezd.*, who was 
interred there, had appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
not only to spare the holy city, but its dependencies. In obedience 
to his pretended mandate, he refrained even from plundering the open 
suburbs and neighbouring villages ; but he not only laid waste all 
those districts which were not deemed under the protection of the 
sacred city, but carried their inhabitants into bondage. Before he 
returned to Bokharah, he wrote circular letters to Shah Rokh 
Meerza, and to the other chiefs of Khorassan, informing them 
of his intention to revisit that province next season. He advised 
them to consult their own safety, and that of their subjects, by 
early submission, and by the adoption of the creed of the Soonees. 
“ Your conversion," he stated in these letters, “ will prove a bless- 
“ ing to you; and its occurrence will add to the number of the 
“ miracles that I have already performed." 

* Beggee J&n told his followers, that the daily supplications made to the Imaum 
hy the distressed inhabitants, de||ived that sacred personage of sleep. “ I know,” 
said he, ** that the Imaum liveth, and be shall not have to reproach me with disturbing 
“ his rest.” 


CHAP. XX. 


A. D. 1704. 
A. II. 1309. 
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CHAP. XX. Begg^ J5,n, from this period till that of his death, made annual 
inroads into Khorassan. The heavy baggage, with a part of the 
army, were left several marches in the rear; while the advance, 
consisting wholly of cavalry, spread over the country. Every man 
of this corps carried seven days’ provision for himself and horse; 
and their object was, by a sudden attack, either to surprise the 
forts or walled villages, or to make prisoners of all the inhabitants that 
were travelling or labouring in the fields. These, if not ransomed, 
they carried into bondage ; and the spoil in general consisted equally 
of men, women, cattle, sheep, and grain. The leader of the Usbegs 
usually succeeded in extorting a considerable sum of money from 
those towns which he could not reduce ; for as the invasion 
always took place before the harvest, a refusal to comply with this 
demand was followed by the instant destruction of every field 
within the reach of his followers. The plunder obtained on these 
expeditions was, we are told, fairly divided. A fifth part of all 
that was taken belonged to their ruler, and constituted, as has 
been before slated, a considerable part of his revenue. Beggee 
JAn always led his own troops. He generally rode at the head 
of the army, dressed like a religious man of the poorest class, and 
mounted upon a small poney. He maintained, we are inform- 
ed*, a strict discipline in his camp : but this means no more 
than that there was a good police, and that his soldiers yielded 
a prompt and implicit obedience to his orders. Attention to 
the duties of religion was, even amid these scenes of violence, 
rigidly enforced ; and a number of m^pllahs, or priests, marched 


* Persiao MS, 
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with every division. These holy men were sent, when occasion chap. xx. 
required, as envoys to negotiate with the chiefs whose territories 
were attacked. They were fitted for this employ from their superior 
education ; and they were protected by their sacred character from 
those insults and dangers to which persons of any other class would 
have been exposed. 

The policy ofBeggee JAn, while it led him to condemn himself 
to every privation, made him desire to be surrounded with splen- 
dour ; and nothing could present a greater contrast, than the mean 
and disgusting appearance of this extraordinary man, and all that 
personally appertained to him, with the display of wealth and 
magnihcence made by his nobles and his priticipal officers. The 
writer of one of those tracts from which we have taken his history, 
was in the employ of Mameish Khan, chief of Chinnaran, when 
Beggee Jfln invaded Khorassan. He informs us, that he was a. d. i704. 
deputed to the camp of the invaders ; and has given, in the form ^ 
of a journal, a very curious account of his mission. 

Mameish Khan, it appears from this memoir, was in correspond- 
ence with Ishdn Nukeeb*, a noble of high rank among the Usbegs, 
and a great favourite of their ruler. To this chief he gave^is envoy 
a letter, with charge of two colts ; the one to be presented to his 
friend, the other to Beggee J^n. But the particulars of his mission 
will be best told in the words of this intelligent writer. 

* Ish&n Nukee1>ul-Ashr&ff, or the illustrious/’ was the son of Jshan Mukdoom, 
the chief of Juz&k, who had married the daughter of Ameer Daniel. Ishan Mukdoom 
was consequen^jr the nephew of Beggee Jan, with whom he was always a great 
favourite. 
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“ I was introduced," he observes, “ to Isbdn Nukeeb, who was 
seated at the further end of a magnificent tent. He was a man 
“ of handsome appearance, uncommonly fair, but had a thin beard*. 
** He asked after my health, and then after that of Mameish Khan ; 
“ adding, * l¥hy has he not come himself?' On my making some 
“ excuse, he added, * I understand the reason i had I been alone, 
“ he would have paid me a visit, but he is afraid of Beggee. JAn.’ 
“ After tliese observations, he rose and retired to another tent, desir- 
** ing me to repose myself where I was. A rich sleeping dress was 
“ brought me, and every person went away : but I had hardly laid 
down when I was sent for to attend IshAn Nukeeb, who very 
“ graciously insisted upon my dining with him. The r^>ast was 
“ luxurious : and an hour after dinner tea was brought, and the 
“ favourite drank his in a cup of pure gold, ornamented with 
♦♦ jewels. The cup given to me was of silver, inlaid with gold, 
“ Three hours after noon, he carried me to a large tent with five 
“ poles, where a number of persons were saying their prayers : we 
did the same ; and afterwards returned to his tent, which we had 
“ hardly entered, when a servant in waiting announced Utkhoor 
“ Soofiee. This religious personage, for such he was, from the 
** moment he entered occupied all the attention of IshAn Nukeeb, 
“ who appeared to treat him with the profoundest respect ; and, 
“ when tea and colfee were served, he held the cup while Utkhoor 
** Sooffee drank. We had not sat long, before an officer came 
** into the tent, and told IshAn Nukeeb that Beggee JAn desired 

* This Tartar feature is deemed by the Persians a great deformitys the beard can- 
not, aepording to thoir idea of manly beauty, be too long and bushy. 
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“ that he would wait upon him, and bring his guest. The mo- chap. xx. 

“ ment this intimation was made, we arose, mounted our horses, 

and proceeded with him. After riding a short distance we 

“ came to a one pole tent, which I judged, from its size and 

“ tattered appearance, to belong to some cooks, or water-carriers. 

“ An old man was seated on the grass, so near it as to be pro- 
“ tected from the sun by its shade. Here all dismounted, and 
“ advaneed towards the old man, who was elothed in green, but 
“ very dirty. When near him, they stood with their hands erossed, 

“ in a respectful posture, and made their salutation. He returned 
“ that of each person, and desired us to sit down opposite to 
** him. He appeared to show great kindness to IshAn Nukeeb, 

“ but chiefly addressed his conversation to Utkhoor Sooffec*, 

“ After some time, the subject of my mission was introduced. 

“ I gave my letter to Ish^n Nukeeb: he presented it to the old 
man in green, who, I now discovered, was Beggee Jiin. That 
“ ruler opened it, read it, and put it in his pocket. After a short 
“ pause, he said, ‘ No doubt Mamcish Khan has sent me a good 
“ horse;’ and desired him to be brought. After looking attentively 
“ at the animal, he began to whisper and to laugh with those near 
“ him : then addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Why has not your 
“ master sent the horse, K4rr&-Goz f, as I desired.? — ‘ That horse 

• The author states, that Beggee J&n spoke to the Sooffee at times like a very 
young, and at others like a very old man ; by which he means, that there was a mixture 
of the gay and grave in his conversation. 

t Kfirra-Goz means “ black eye.” It is usual to give names to high bred horses in 
Persia. 

2 L 
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CHAP. XX. “ has defects/ 1 replied, ‘ or he would have been sent/ — ‘ With all 
“ his defects/ said Beggec JAn, smiling, ‘ he is twenty times better 
“ than the one you have brought.' 

“ While we were conversing, a great number of nobles came in ; 
“ and 1 could not help observing the extraordinary richness and 
“ splendour of their arms and dresses. Beggee J5,n returned the 
“ salute of every one of these in a kind and affable manner, and 
“ bade them be sealed : but the shade of his small tent did not fro- 
“ tect one half of them from the rays of the sun. Soon after their 
“ arrival, their chief fell into a deep reverie; and, till evening prayers 
“ were announced, he appeared wholly absorbed in religious con- 
“ lemplation. At the time of prayer all arose, and retired. I slept 
“ that night at the tent of IshAn Nukceb. At day light the army 
“ marched, and passed within a few miles of the Fort of Chinnaran. 
“ After Beggec Jdu had reached his encampment, he sent for me, 
“ and honoured me with a private audience, at which he was very 
“ affable. ‘ Your master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, always drinking 
“ wine.' — ‘ I have not seen him drink/ I replied, ‘ and cannot speak 
“ to that point.' — ‘ You are right/ said he, ‘ not to state what you 
“ have not seen. 'I’cll Marncish Khan,’ he continued, ‘ I have a 
“ regard for him ; but as to NAdir Meerza, (the ruler of Mushed,) he 
“ is a fool. Bid Mameish Khan/ he added, ‘ write to Jaaffer Khan, 
“ of Nishaporc, and advise that chief to solicit my friendship, 
if he wishes to save his country from destruction.' After this ob- 
“ servalion a handsome dress was brought for me, with a present in 
“ money. Every article of the dress was good, except the turban, 
“ which was of little or no value. This, however, Beggee Jdn took 
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“ himself, giving me his own in exchange*, which was a great deal 
“ worse than the one brought for me. I took my leave, and rc- 
“ turned to the tent of Ishdn Nukecb, to whom 1 repealed all that 

had passed. He laughed very heartily at the account, made me 
“ a handsome present; and I Mias on the poijit of retiring, when two 
“ men came, at full gallop, with a letter from Mameish Khan, 
“ stating, that, notwithstanding the protection he had received, some 
“ of his followers had been taken by the Usbegs. Jshdu Nukeeb 
“ took me again to Bcggee J4n, whom we found sealed in his small 
“ tent, upon a goal’s skin. He directed the captives to be broughi, 
“ and made them over to me. He had before written a letter to 
“ Mameish Khan, which he reopened, wrote what he had done, and 
“ again committed it to my charge. As this affair was settling, his 
“ cook, a diminutive person, with weak eyes, came into the tent. 
“ ‘ Why do not you think of dinner?’ said Beggcc .Tfln, ‘ it will soon 
“ be lime for prayer.’ The little cook immediately brought a large 
“ black pot, and, making a fire-place with stones, put lour or five 
“ kinds of grain, and a little dried meat, into it. He then nearly 
“ filled it with water; and, having kindled a fire, l(;fl it to boil, Avhile 
“ he prepared the dishes : these were wooden platters, of the sumo 
“ kind as are used by the lowest orders. He pul down three, and 
“ poured out the mess. Beggee Jfin watched him ; and the cook 
“ evidently understood, from his looks, when more; or less was 

• The exchange of turbans is, in Asia, deemed a pledge of friendship. If ihc 
author of this Memoir has not been led, by vanity, into exaggeration, tlicrc cannot be 
a more remarkable proof of that humility which Beggee Jan affected, than Ins ex- 
changing his turban with one allotted as a present to the envoy of an insignificant 
chief. 
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XX. “ to be put into a dish. After all was ready, he spread a dirty 
“ cloth, and laid down a piece of stale barley bread *, which Beggec 
“ Jdn put into a cup of water to moisten. The first dish was given 
“ to the ruler of the Usbegs, the second was placed between Ishfin 
“ Nukeeb and me, and the cook took the third for himself, sitting 
“ down to eat it opposite to his master. As I had dined, I 
“ merely tasted what was put before me. It was very nauseous, 
“ the meat in it being almost putrid ; yet several nobles, who came 
“ in, ate the whole of our unfinished share, and with an apparent 
“ relish, that could only have been derived from the pleasure they 
“ had in partaking of the same fare with their holy leader. 

“ After dinner I obtained leave to depart. On my return to 
“ Chinnaran, Mameish Khan was pleased with the result of my 
** mission : but he afterwards informed me, that, notwithstanding the 
“ fair promises of Beggee J4n, eighty-two of his people were, during 
“ this season, carried away by the Usbegs.” 

The above account is alike descriptive of the character of Beggee 
Jfin, and of that of his court. It also shows the nature of his 
annual invasions of Khorassan ; and exhibits a picture of despotic 
power, under a very disgusting but imposing garb. This artful and 
able ruler fully succeeded in the great object of his life ; for at his 
death, which happened a few years after the events that have been 
recorded, his eldest son, Hyder TurrAh, ascended the throne of 
Bokhara!], and assumed, as his father had always intended, both the 
name and dignity of a sovereign. 

* The author adds, “ God knows in what year of the Hejirah this bread bad been 
baked.” 
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The army of Beggec Jdn is said to have amounted to sixty thou- chap. xx. 
sand horse ; but in his invasions of Khorassan he was seldom attended 
by more than half that number. Though occasionally severe, his 
administration was, upon the whole, lenient and just. He never 
assumed the title of king. On the seal which he generally used, 
his name. Ameer Maassoom, the son of the Ameer Daniel, was 
engraven in the centre; and round it was inscribed the following 
sentence: — “ Power and dignity, when founded on justice, arc from 
“ God ; when not, from the devil.” 

The union of the various tribes of the Usbegs under Beggee JAn, 
and the exaggerated reports of the character and success of that 
ruler, had spread such alarm over every province of Persia, that 
all who were unbiassed by family or feudal feelings, rcjoicexl in that 
termination of internal wars, which had raised an able and warlike 
monarch to the throne, and placed their country in a condition to 
resist invasion ; for the recollection of the glory of the best of those 
conquerors who had issued from the plains of Tartary was associcated 
with scenes of rapine and of death. And though Persia had attained 
its greatest happiness * and splendour under some of their descend- 
ants ; men, who had the prospect of being swept away by the mighty 
torrent, could find little consolation in the hope that it might, when 
its destructive waves had subsided, tend to improve and fructify the 
soil over which it had passed. 

* There can be no doubt that the happiest and most glorious era of Persian history 
was when that country was governed by the first mouarebs of the Seljookian dynasty 
of Tartar princes. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, the Uncle and Predecessor of the present 
Jiing; with a brief Notice of the principal Events which have occurred since the 
Elevation of the reigning Monarch. 


CHAP. xxr. Manv events of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan have been neces- 
sarily antici])ated : but the interest which attaches to his extraordinary 
character, and the claim he has upon our attention, not only as the 
founder of a dynasty, but as the uncle and immediate predecessor of 
the reigning monarch, calls for a short retrospect of those causes 
which enabled him to attain the throne of Persia. 

The history of the tribe to which he belonged has been before 
given. When they were settled in Armenia, the accidental cir- 
cumstance of one part of this tribe having their pasture ground 
higher on a river in that province than another, first separated 
them into two branches, which >vcre termed “ the higher"' and “ the 
“ lower These two great divisions were subdivided into many 
smaller ones. Some families took their names from a chief, or from 
a village f, near which they fed their flocks. When the Kujurs 


* The Youkharee-bash and Ashakh-bash . — Persian MS. 

t Thus the Kujurs of DuwIidIoo took their name from Duw&nloo, a village near 
Erivkii, in the vicinity of which they were long encamped. 
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were divided, and sent to difterent quarters ot ihc einpiiHs 
by the policy of one of the Sutfavean inonarchs, tlie most 
considerable part of the tribe was settled at Aslerabad*. This 
body consisted of families of both branches ; and the heads of the 
Youkhdree, or “ the higher,” were considered as the first in rank, till 
Futteh Aly Khan, who belongs to the Ashakii, or “ the lower,” 
was nominated general of the forces of Taimisp the Second. His 
station in the empire enabled this chief to assume the snj)eriorily 
in his tribe, but his right was reluctantly admitted ; and, when In* 
was put to death by Niidir Shah, those who deemed tiiejiiselvcs 
aggrieved by his usurpation, rejoiced in his fall ; and they en- 
deavouised to involve his only surviving sonj', Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in his ruin. The young chief was compelled to tly to 
the Turkoman tribes, who dwell in the plains to the east ol the 
Caspian. Several of his family J followed him into banishment; 
and he was enabled to carry on a petty warfare with his enemies, 
whom he would probably soon have overcome, had they not 
been supported by N^dir Shah and his immediate descendants. 

Adil Shah, the nephew and immediate sueeessor of Niidir, 
when he established himself in MazeiKleran, sent for two itifant 
sons of INIahomed Hussein, who had some time befort; been made 

♦ The Zefid-oghloo, or sons of Zeud, have continued at Ganjah since the 
time of Abbas the Great. Their chief, Juad Khan, was slain by the Russians. 

t Futteh Aly Khan had two sons, Mahomed Hussein Khan, and Maliomcd llussun 
Khan : the latter died young. 

X Among these was Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nourozc Khan, the YcbliKii* 
gassee-bashee, or lord of requests to the reigning king. 
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CHAP. XXI, 


A. D. 1747. 

A.H. IICO. 
wAga Muhonied 
Khan is made 
prisoner, and 
emasculated. 


Obtains his 
release, and 
joins his f«i- 
tlier. 

Falls into the 
hands of Kur- 
reeni Khan. 


prisoners, and had the barbarity to command that the eldest*, 
Aga Mahomed, then a child between five and six years of 
age, should be made an eunuch. This act of cruelty was meant 
to destroy every hope of the accomplishment of that very end 
which it ultimately promoted ; for, by depriving the future repre- 
sentative of a great family of the power of partaking of those 
sensual enjoyments which, in eastern countries, too often enervate 
both the body and mind of those who have, from their rank and 
condition, the means of unbounded indulgence, the individual was 
forced to seek gratification from other sources ; and the exclusive 
attention of Aga Mahomed, from his most early years, appears to 
have been directed to views of ambition and aggrandizemei^, which 
he pursued through life with a callous perseverance and an unre- 
lenting severity, that at once marked the insensibility of his nature, 
and the deep impression made upon his mind by a recollection 
of early wrongs. 

Aga Mahomed, after the death of Adil Shah, had obtained 
his release and joined his father, whom he accompanied, while 
yet a youth, through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. When 
his father Avas defeated and slain, he fell into the power of Kur- 
reem Khan, by whom he was latterly treated with great kindness 
and indulgence. The whole of that time which he passed as a 


♦ Ilis name was Mahomed Khan; the title of Aga, or master, which is one 
of considerable respect, was always given to the principal eunuchs of the royal 
baram. It became, in consequence of this usage, the appellation of the young 
prince after he was emasculated ; and be continued to be distinguished by it 
through life. 
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prisoner at Shiraz was employed in preparinc; himself, hy the 
study of men and books, for the great scene in wlficli he was 
destined to act t and his mind was so matured beiore Iviirreeiu 
Khan’s death, that that ruler used often to consult him in allairs 
of state*. Aga Mahomed did not withhold his counsel, lhou!>;h 
he cherished the most implacable hatred to the whole of tlu^ /und 
family. He often related an anecdote whieli displays his Arl- 
ings at this period, and gives an insight into his extraordinary 
character. “ I had no poW('r,” he said, “ of declaring openly 
“ that spirit of revenge which I always harboured against the. 
“ murderers of my father, and the despoiJers of my inheritance ; 
“ but while 1 sat with Kurreem Khan in his hall of public as- 
“ senibly, 1 often employed myself in cutting his fine carpets 
“ with a pen-knife which I concealed under my cloak, and my 
“ mind felt some relief in doing him in this secret manner all the 
“ injury I could.” At the- time Aga Mahomed Khan mentioned 
this action of his early life, the carpets that he had tried to de- 
stroy A^x're become his own ; and he used to add, “ 1 am now 
“ sorry for what I did : it was foolish, and showed a want of 
“ foresight.” 

The misfortunes of the early life of Aga Mahomed Khan hud 
not only taught him patience, but rendered him a [)rofound adef)t 

* Kurreem Khan, we are informed, used to call him Pccran-wisa. 'J Ins cele- 
brated minister of Afrasiab, it has been before mentioned, was the Nestor of the 
Turks ; and the highest encomium that can be passed on the political wisdom of 
an individual is to call him by his name. 

"t This anecdote was related to me by Hajee Ibrahim, who was, for many years, 
the sole minister of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

2 M 
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CHAP. XX. in the art of dissimulation ; and during the very period that he 
cherished sentiments of the most inveterate resentment against- 
Kurreem Khan and all his family, he had so won upon the con- 
fidence of that ruler, that he not only gave him a liberal allow- 
ance to live upon, the freedom of going wherever he chose in the 
city, and the use of his best horses, with liberty to hunt over the 
neighbouring country, but proposed to employ him in quelling a 
rebellion that his brother, Hussein Aly Khan, had excited in the 
province of Mazenderan. Mcerza JaalFer, the minister of Kurreem 
Khan, prevented the execution of this design ; and Aga Mahomed 
Khan had the generosity, when Sovereign of Persia, to mark, by 
his kindness to the relations of the minister, his gratitude for his 
conduct*. “ Meerza JaafFer,” he observed, “ acted from no feel- 
“ ing but that of attachment to his master : he, nevertheless, saved 
“ my life; for had I been sent to Mazenderan, I should have 
“ been placed under circumstances that would have compelled me 
“ to rebel ; and the power of Kurreem Khan was so great, that 
I must have been destroyed.” 

The manner in which Aga Mahomed Khan made his escape -f* 
from Shiraz, on the occurrence of Kurreem Khan's death, has 
been already noticed : he fled with almost incredible speed to 
Mazenderan, and immediately declared himself independent. He 
was at this period thirty-six years of age. Though his frame was 
slender, he was, from his frugal diet and his habits of exercise. 


A. D. 1T79. 
A. H. 1193, 
His escape 
from Shiraz. 


* MS. History of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

t He readied the City of Isfahan on the third day of his flight. The distance is 
about two hundred and fifty-one miles. 
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capable of suffering any fatigue or hardship. He might be said chap. xxi. 
to Jive on horseback ; for every moment tliat he could s]>arc from 
other occupations was given to tlie chase, whicli was, in fact, liis 
only amusement. His heart is said to have been as hardcuicd 
as his body : but the natural severity of his temper was, during 
the whole of his progress to that sovereign power which he 
attained, after a struggle of eighteen years, checked by his j)ru- 
dence, which led him not only to conciliate his fricuids by kind- 
ness, but to forget his wrongs, and even to forgive some of llie 
most inveterate of his personal enemies. \Vc cannot j)raise too 
highly the wisdom which induced this ruler, when he had the 
power of revenge, to pardon those chiefs of the hostile braiurh of 
the Kujurs who had not only been concerned in the murder of 
his father, and other relations, but who had delivered him over, 
when a helpless infant, to those cruel hands that had deprived 
him of his title to the name of man, and had rendered him, with 
all his power, an object of pity to the lowest of his subjects. 1 he 
generous policy which terminated the blood feud that had so long 
subsisted among the Kujurs, gave the throne of Persia to the 
chiefs of that tribe ; and Aga Mahomed continued too sensible of 
the importance of the union which he had established, ever to 
disturb it by the recollection of past injuries. He obtained attach- 
ment by bestowing confidence: and among those who were most 
honoured in his government, were persons from whom he had re- 
ceived the greatest insults* in his hours of adversity. 


• Some of those chiefs continue to enjoy the favour and confidcjice o< lii<> 
successor^ the reigning monarch. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Enters Mazen- 
deran, and is 
joined l>y a 
number of bis 
own tribe. 


Some of bis 
bi'otbers de- 
clare again‘‘t 
Jnni. 

A. D. 17»1. 

A. II. 119(i. 
He i» surpris- 
ed, and made 
f aptive. 


1-^ liberated. 


A\'^hen Aga Mahomed fled from Shiraz, he was only attended by 
seventeen followers. He refused to halt at Isfahan, though invited to 
do so ; but he rested one night near I’eheran, and was kindly treated 
by the governor of that city*. Tlic moment he entered the province 
of Mazenderan-f-, he was joined by a number of his tribe, who 
acknowledged him as lluir chief : but he soon discovered that he 
had the most serious opposition to expect from his own family. 
Some of his brothers declared against him; and one of them, 
MoorU'za Ktioli, who had assembled a body of troops, proclaimed 
himself king. A petty war was carried on for four years with 
various fortune. Aga Mahomed, though at first successful, was 
surprised and made captive at Balfrosh, through the treachery of 
his brother, RezA Kooli, who loaded him with chains, and deliberated 
whether he should deprive him of sight, or put him to death ||. 
llis prisoner had, however, secret friends among those employed 
to guard him ; and their exertions, combined with the efforts of his 
two brothers, Jaalfer Kooli and Moostsiphfi Kooli, Avho remained 
faithful to his interests, restored him to liberty and power. His 
brother, Reza Kooli, who was compelled to fly, retired to Mushed, 


* Meerza A\y Nuckte. 

+ Aga Mahomed was so fortunate as to intercept a part of the revenue of Mazen- 
dcran, which was proceeding under a weak convoy to Shiraz. 

% Aga Mahomed had five brothers. Their names were Moorteza Kooli Khan, 
Reza Kooli Khan, Moo.sifipha Kooli Khan, Jaaffer Kooli Khan, and Mehdy Kooli 
Khan. These were only half brothers of Aga Mahomed Khan, being by a different 
mother. His own brother, Hussein Kooli Khan, had been put to death by the 
Turkomans, when he fled from Zuckec Khan. Hussein Kooli had left two sons, 
of whom the reigning monarch was the eldest. 

II Moollah Mahomed’s History of the Kujurs. 
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where he died. Moorteza Kooli soon afterwards took refuge in chap. xxi. 
Russia, where he became the instrument of the ambitious desisns of 
the Empress Catherine. 

It has been before stated, that the moment Aga Mahomed Coiicco 
received intelligence of the death of Aly Moorad Khan, he col- erjML.' 
lected all the troops he could, and entered Irak. Ilis army increased 
as he advanced: and the flight of Jaafler Khan enabled him to make a. n. umi. 
himself master of Isfahan without a battle; for the skirmish he had n<c">nei. mas. 

tt'r uf Ihruiutii. 

at Kashan does not deserve that name. When compelled to rctn'at 
by the defection of part of his army, instead of returning to Ma- 
zenderan, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications of' 
Teheran*; which city he appears, at this period, to have resolved 
to make his capital: a measure to which he was intluced, from its MakiaiviH- 

... ,, , , . • 1 • • • , , rail his ciipiul. 

vicinity to Mazenderan, and its centrical situation amid tlie pasture 
lands of those Turkish tribes on whose support he chii'fly depeiulcd. 

Several of the most powerful chiefs of Aderbijan, Kurdistan, a. n. irwi. 

lb joilH'tl liy 

and Irak, had joined the standard of Aga Mahomed Khan : some hrvrral power- 
still wavered in their allegiance between him and .laatfer Khan ; " ' " 
while others, presuming on the numbers of llieir followers, cherished 
hopes that the struggle between the Kujur and Zund tribes might 
yet produce events favourable to their own views of ambition. In 
his conduct towards these nobles, Aga Mahomed exhibited the most 
profound dissimulation. His real object was to destroy all whom he 
could not hope to attach ; but he always tried every expedient that 
art could suggest for the accomplishment of his purpose before he 

* The citadels of Persian walled towns are called by tlie name of Argh, or “ aik. ’ 

They are generally square, with very high walls, which are flanked by lofty turrets. 
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Invites Aly 
Khan Afisliar 
to join liim. 


Wlio refuses. 


AgiiMabomed 
Khan nmrclies 
against him. 


Ilis message to 
Aly Kliiiti. 


AlyKhanjoins 
the standard of 
AgaMahuined 


had recourse to violence. Aly Khan, a chief of the Affsh&r tribe, 
had shown a disposition to aspire to the throne, and had assembled 
a number of followers in Aderbijan. Aga Mahomed, instead of 
treating him as an enemy, addressed a letter to him as an equal, 
in which he invited him to a meeting, and called upon him, by their 
affinity as chiefs of 'I’urkish tribes, to combine for the destruction 
of the princes of the Zund family. Aly Khan, though a sensible 
and brave man, dreaded his designing character ; and preferring a 
slate of open hostility to so dangerous a friendship, he declined 
complying with his request ; and, in the expectation of an attack, 
awaitcti his approach on the plains of Sultaneah*. Aga Mahomed 
inarched towards him, apparently with an intention of giving him 
battle : but, when their armies met, he sent one of his brothers, ac- 
companied only by two horsemen, to the camp of Aly Khun, to whom 
he delivered the following artful message in the hearing of all his 
officers and attendants. “ I am desired,” said he, “ by Aga Ma- 
“ homed Khan, to ask why two brave Turkish tribes should give 
“ delight to their enemies by shedding each other's blood ? Let the 
“ Affsh^rs enjoy their present lands, their chief, his government •f-, and 
“ continue united with the Kujurs in bonds of friendship, which must 
“ tend to their mutual advancement, and the destruction of all their 
“ enemies.” This overture made some impression upon the chief 
to whom it was addressed, and more upon his followers. It led to 
further negotiation, in which Aga Mahomed prevailed, and Aly 
Khan consented to he the first noble of his court. The army he 
had assembled was retained ; and he was himself treated with such 


• Persian MS. 


t The Kbunis&, or five districts, of which Zunjfin is the capital. 
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extraordinary regard, and even confidence, that all his alarms chap. xxi. 
vanished. When completely lulled into a fatal security, he was 
invited to a convivial entertainment given by one of the principal 
persons of the court ; and late at night, when inebriated with wine, 
he received a message from Aga Mahomed, intimating, that he de- 
sired to consult with him immediately on a subject of some im- 
portance. He hastened to obey the summons; and, as it was urgent, 
he would not even wait to put on his arms. The unguarded chief Is treuclie- 
was seized the moment he entered the palace, and had his eyes put ami lus tyt's 
out, without any one of his adherents knowing what had happened. 

Part of his troops were, next morning, disbanded, and part taken 
into the service of Aga Mahomed. The whole of this transaction 
was conducted in a manner that prevented the loss of a life, or 
the slightest disturbance. The deep treachery which had deceived 
and destroyed a gallant rival, was dignified by flatterers with the 
name of justifiable policy: and there can be no doubt, that the 
impression of terror, which was made on a number of ambitious 
nobles by the fate of Aly Khan, greatly promoted the success of his 
artful and cruel enemy. 

The events that occurred in the war which Aga Mahomed Khan Miihomc'd 

Klian’M con- 

carried on against Jaaffer Khan, and his son, Lootf Aly, have been tfbla with Ja- 

X • X 1 • tr 1 * I nfft r Khun ami 

related. The massacre of the inhabitants ot Kerman was one ot the Aiy. 
most dreadful of all his acts. The pillage of that town continued niymiMnrrc 
nearly three days : but, as it was stopped the moment that inlel- 
lieence was received of Lootf Aly having been made prisoner, we a . d . um . 

® . A. II. 120U. 

must conclude that Aga Mahomed, in this, as in almost all in- 
stances, acted less from passion than policy: he believed that his 
enemy had escaped, and meant, by a terrible example, to prevent 
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xxr. any of the other cities or provinces of Persia granting him their 
^ support. 

In surveying the life of a monarcli like Aga Mahomed Khan, we 
should guard ourselves against those impressions, which the particular 
view of many of his actions is so calculated to make upon the mind. 
Accustomed to live under a government protected by laws, w'c 
associate cruelty and oppression with every act of a despot. His 
executions are murders ; and the destruction of helpless citizens (who 
in an assault too generally share the fate of the soldiers by whom 
their walls have been defended,) is deemed a horrid massacre : but 
we must not assume that justice is always violated, because the form 
of administering it is repugnant to our feelings : and wc should recol- 
lect, that even among civilized nations, the inhabitants of towns 
vdiich are taken by storm are exposed to pillage and slaughter, with- 
out any charge of barbarity being made against those by whom they 
arc plundered, or put to the sword. The punishment of bodies of 
men, to deter others of similar condition from equal guilt, is, perhaps, 
the only mode by which uncivilized nations can be preserved in 
peace. When martial clans, united in name, in feeling, and in 
action, arc so devoted to the family of their leaders, that neither 
imprudence nor crime can absolve their allegiance, it becomes 
impossible to take away power from their chief, without depriving 
his devoted followers of the means of opposition or revenge ; and it 
is only by making examples of whole classes of his rebellious sub- 
jects, that an absolute monarch, who rules over a warlike and tur- 
bulent people, can expect to strike that terror which is indispensable 
to preserve himself upon the throne, and to establish the internal 
tranquillity of his dominions. 
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The extraordinary rise of N^ldir Shah, and of Kurrecm Khan, chap. xxi. 
had destroyed that sacred regard for the royal family, which had so 

(Condition of 

powerfully protected the weakest of the SufFavcan monarchs. Every 

accession of 

leader who had followers, thought that chance might give him the Agn Maiio- 
crown. The usurpation of the name of king was so common, that 
the title was no longer held in respect ; and men, amid the continual 
change of rulers, had lost their habits of obedience to the only para- 
mount authority that was recognised by the usages of the country. 

This is no overcharged picture ; and it may be affirmed, that when 
the success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him the ruh; of Persia, 
that kingdom was in a slate of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the 
principal tribes cherished plans of inordinate ambition. Their fol- 
lowers, accustomed to scenes of revolt and of plunder, were adverse 
to any power which deprived them of their harvest of spoil. 'I'he 
towns and villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their 
inhabitants, compelled to abandon their homes, sought relief in the 
practice of that violence by which they had been ruiiuid ; while 
others became voluntary exiles from their country. Commerce had 
greatly declined ; for, independent of the hazards which merchants 
incurred from the upstart rulers of the day, the public roads were 
infested by plunderers, who seized upon all properly that they found 
unguarded. 

There never was a character so formed to remedy the evils which ( on.iuct imi- 

8iic<l by Ag.i 

have been described as Aga Mahomed Khan. The fitilterers, who j\i„i,„imii 
have praised his justice, have admitted that he had no mercy. ,„iri. L’ 
Punishment, these argue, was never wantonly inflicted : but the 
guilty were never spared. His object was to restore Persia to a 
state of tranquillity; and to effect that, he resolved to destroy all 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXI. whom he deemed in any way likely to disturb the peace of the 
kingdom. He had, as has been shown, forgiven some of the most 
inveterate of his enemies : but when policy did not require him 
to renounce his resentments, he seemed prone to the most im- 
placable and extravagant revenge. This disposition of his mind 
was particularly shown after his triumph over Lootf Aly Khan. 
Not satisfied with putting to death or depriving of sight* all the 
relations of that prince, he had the savage barbarity to dig up the 
bones of the virtuous Kurreem Khan, and to direct their removal 
to Teheran ; where they were, with those of Nddir Shah, (which 
were subsequently brought from Khorassan,) deposited at the en- 
trance of the palace -f-, that he might enjoy the gratification of every 
day trampling upon the graves of two of the principal foes of his 
family. Such an act could have excited no feelings except those 
of disgust and indignation : but on this occasion, that policy which 
usually regulated the conduct of Aga Mahomed Khan, gave way to 
a callous malignity of mind, which, by long brooding on past 
injuries, appears to have found delight in a base triumph over the 
remains of his enemies, and in the degrading and unmanly indul- 
gence of a posthumous and impotent revenge. 

Every action of Aga Mahomed Khan was calculated to inspire 
dread among the higher ranks of his subjects : but though severe to 

♦ Zeen-ul-abdcen’s Anecdotes. 

+ A Persian poet had the boldness to write a satirical epigram upon this sacri- 
legious act. The malice of revenge had,” he said, been disappointed ; and the 
sacred depository of the remains of the virtuous Kurreem Khan was, by the just 
decree of Providence, constantly illuminated by his enemies.” This was, in fact, 
the case; for the place where he was interred being the entrance of the palace, had 
lamps burning in it throughout the night. 
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all who exercised power, whether derii'ed from birth or from station, chap. 
he was kind and indulgent to his soldiers, and to the mass of the 
population ; and every step he took to spread the terror of his name, 
and to secure the crown for his family, promoted their happiness 
and prosperity. This prince showed, on every occasion, a perfect 
knowledge of the characters of those by whom he was surrounded. 

We have a remarkable instance of this in his conduct to Ilajce 
Ibrahim. When he was encamped in Kerman, and that minister 
was proceeding to join him, one of the royjil guards, who met 
the latter on the road, behaved to him with extreme insolence. 

The Hajce directed some of his followers to seize the man and 
chastise him : and it was in vain that those who were with him 
begged that he would refrain from an act which would, they con- 
ceived, inevitably produce his ruin. “ If Aga Mahomed Khan," 
said he sternly, “ is capable of countenancing, by his protection, 

“ the insolence of a fellow like this to a man of my rank, the 
“ sooner I am destroyed the better." When he arrived in camp, 
he found that the monarch had been informed of the transaction. 

At their first meeting, he exclaimed, “ So you have punished 
one of my servants, Hajee? I am grateful to you for having 
“ done so : 3’ou are exactly the person I require to keep these 
rascals in order!” A short personal knowledge confirmed all 
the favourable impressions he had received of the talents of Ilajee 
Ibrahim; and he early resolved upon making him prime minister. 

No measure of his reign contributed more t^ his success than the 
employment of this extraordinary man, whose genius was suited to 
the high office to which he was raised, and who continued, %vhile 
Aga Mahomed lived, to merit and enjoy the unbounded favour and 
confidence of that sovereign. 
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CHAP. XXI. Three of Aga Mahomed Khan's brothers, who were competitors 
for the throne, had fled from Persia. Another*^, whom he sus- 
pected of designs against his person, was deprived of sight. There 
n.k conduct remained only Jaafler Kooli Khan, to whose courage and enter- 

towards liis . . ^ 

lirotlier, Jaaf- prise he was, m a great degree, indebted for his crown. This 
ferKoohKhan alwajs prescrvcd his allegiance, and had been, on several 

occasions, the successful mediator of peace between Aga Mahomed 
and other parts of his family. TJiough he was known to be am- 
bitious, there never was any cause to believe that he cherished 
designs against his elder brother ; but it was not expected he would 
grant equal submission to his nephew, whom that monarch had 
publicly declared the heir to the throne. Jaaffer Kooli had asked 
his brother to give him the government of Isfahan ; but his request 
had been refused ; and he was subsequently appointed to the rule 
of a district in Mazenderan. Irritated at this treatment, which 
he suspected to proceed from a doubt of his fidelity, he tried, by 
excuses, to evade a summons to attend at court. Aga Mahomed 
was greatly alarmed at this symptom of disaffection : he dreaded 
the valour of Jaaffer Kooli, and feared an open rupture with a 
chief, who was the idol of the soldiers of his own tribe, and towards 
whom any suspicion or harshness on his part must appear as the 
blackest ingratitude. Actuated by these considerations, he had 
recourse to art, and prevailed upon his motherj* to go to Mazen- 

* Moost&pha Kooli Khan. 

t Olivier states, that Aga Mahomed Khan went himself to his brother, and regained 
his confidence by his humility and art. The violent temper of the brave Jaaffer Kooli, 
this author informs us, led him to load his brother with reproaches, which were patiently 
borne by the cool and designing monarch, who at last succeeded in lulling him 
into a fatal security. There is no difference in other points, except the king’s visit to 
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deran to try and appease her son : he desired her to promise him chap. xxi. 
the government of Isfahan, or any thing that would rcslorc him to 
confidence and friendship. All he required, he said, was, that the 
brother he loved would come to Teheran, on his way to Isfahan, 
and assure him of his forgiveness. The brave and generous Jaaffer 
Kooli, though deceived by these protestations, had still some hesi- 
tation in trusting himself in Aga Mahomed's power. He at last, Wlio is pre* 
however, consented; but not before he had received the most solemn couL to court” 
assurances of safety, and a promise that he was only to slay one 
night at Teheran before he proceeded to his government. When 
he reached Teheran, he was welcomed with every appearance of 
cordiality ; and the night passed in peace. Next day, Aga Maho- 
med Khan, after giving him some instructions regarding his conduct 
at Isfahan, observed : “You have not, I believe, yet looked at my 
“ new palace ; walk there with BA.b^ Khan, and after you have 
“ seen it, return to me." He went to look at it ; and at the 
moment he entered the portieo, some assassins, who had been sta- 
tioned there, fell upon him and slew him*. The body was carried And trcnciu- 

rously inur- 

to Aga Mahomed Khan, who mourned over it with an appearance dcred. 
of the most frantic grief. He desired Bfibfi Khan (the name by 
which he always called the present monarch, who was then quite 

Mazenderan, between the relation of this traveller and the MS. that I have followed. 

The latter is written by one who professes to have been a witness of the whole 
transaction. 

• In one account of this horrid transaction it is staled, that 13A.bii Khan (the 
present king, who was then a boy of fourteen,) was informed of what was intended, 
and directed to complain of slight indisposition, and remain in the rear when bis uncle 
reached the part where the assassins were stationed. 
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CHAP. XXI. a youUi,) to approach. When near, he bade him observe the corpse 
of the bravest of men and the best of brothers. Then loading the 
young prince with abuse, he exclaimed : “ It is for you I have done 
“ this ! The gallant spirit that lately animated that body would never 
“ have permitted my crown to rest upon your head ! Persia would 
“ have been distracted with internal wars. To avoid these conse- 
“ quences, I have acted with shameful ingratitude, and have sinned 
“ deeply against God and man!" These sentiments might have 
been sincere : the public expression of them had the effect of 
mitigating the universal horror at this murder : and men either 
believed, or affected to believe, that a desire of promoting the 
general weal was paramount to all other feelings in the breast of 
their sovereign. 

His conduct The Turkoman tribes, who inhabit the plains near Aslerabad, 

towards the 

Turkoman have been described. They had been friendly to the father of Aga 

Aluraiiir Mahomed Khan, who always found a refuge among them when 
in distress. They gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whose 
name and followers aided them in jilundering the neighbouring 
countries : but they had slain his brother, Jlussun Kooli, wh^n 
pursued by Zuckee Khan, and had recently committed the most 
cruel excesses upon the inhabitants of Asterabad. These acts of 
aggression and violence Aga Mahomed resolved to revenge : and, 
having marched into their country, he retaliated with a severity 
that even filled their savage minds with terror. He brought away 
a number of their wives and children, some of whom were made 
slaves, and the rest kept as hostages for the future good conduct 
of the families to which they belonged. We are informed by the 
historian of Aga Mahomed Khan, that many of the high-minded 
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women of these tribes perished by their own hands, to escape cmap. xxi. 
that captivity which they thought might subject them to insult 
or dishonour. 

The actual condition of the province of Georgia when Aga Conduct of 
Mahomed Khan had, by the subjugation of Fars and Kerman, Georgia, 
become the Sovereign of Persia, has been already noticed. The 
tributary prince of that country, the aged Heraclius, taking ad- 
vantage of the distracted situation of Persia, had, by a formal act, 

transferred his allegiance from the kings of that country, whose TrnnsftTs his 

paramount authority his ancestors had acknowledged for centu- thi-Trve'Lgn* 

ries, to the Sovereigns of Russia. His motive for this measure 
was declared to be a desire to release his Christian subjects from 
the violence and oppression of Mahomedan superiors, and to 
place them under the protection of a great nation of their own 
religion. It was not to be expected that any Monarch of 
Persia, whenever that country was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of the finest provinces of the kingdom 
alienated by such a transfer ; and Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
moment he had subdued his rivals, resolved to compel Heraclius 
to return to the path of obedience. Rut before an account is 
given of the measures which he adopted to re-establish his power 
over Georgia, it will be necessary to refer to the progress of the 
connexion which the prince of that country had formed with 
Russia, as that must be deemed the immediate cause which pro- 
voked the vengeance of the Persian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had, in concert with the Court of Constanti- 
nople, formed plans for the partition of the north-western parts of 
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CHAP. XXL Persia*. These projects had been defeated by the genius of Nddir 
Shah : but the distracted state into which that kingdom had fallen, 
led the ambitious Catherine to revive in part the schemes of her 
renowned predecessor. She accepted the overtures of Heraclius to 
place his country under her protection ; and a formal treaty -f* was 

* Vide Vol. II. page 21. 

t The following is the substance of this treaty : 

Article 1st. Heraclius^ the Prince of Georgia, renounces his dependence upon 
Persia, and places himself, heirs, and successors, under the protection of the Empress 
Catherine, her heirs and successors. 

2d. The Empress Catherine grants her protection, and not only guarantees his 
actual possessions to the Prince of Georgia, but also all those which may become his 
in future partitions. 

3d. The Prince of Georgia agrees that his heirs shall solicit and receive their 
investiture from the empress, her heirs, &c. and that they shall swear to be faithful to 
the Monarchs of Russia. 

4th. The Prince of Georgia agrees that he will have no communication with 
neighbouring states except with the advice and knowledge of the Russian general 
commanding the forces, or the ambassador residing in his country. 

5ih. The ambassador whom the Prince of Georgia keeps at the empress’s court is 
to have suitable rank. 

6th. Her majesty the empress promises, for herself and successors, first. That she 
will regard the enemies of Georgia as her enemies; and that, in consequence, the 
people of that country will be included in any peace concluded with the Ottoman 
Porte, or any other state. Secondly; That she will maintain the Prince Heraclius and 
his heirs and posterity on the throne of Georgia: and thirdly, That she will leave 
wholly and entirely to the Prince of Georgia the internal administration of his country 
and the imposition of taxes. 

7th. The Prince of Georgia promises, for himself and heirs. First, To be always 
ready with his army to serve the Empress of Russia. Secondly; To act in all that 
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concluded, by which that prince, in his own name, and tijul of his chap, xxi 
heirs, transferred his allegiance from the Kings of Persia to her and 
her successors ; while she, on the part of herself and heirs, engaged 
to protect him and his people : and, by a specific article, she not 
only guaranteed to this prince all his actual possessions, but promised 
to extend the same protection to “ other territories that might 


relates to her service with the advice of her commanders; to comply with their requi- 
sitions; and to guarantee her subjects against all injustice and oppression. Thirdly; 
To consider chiefly in the promotion of officers in his service those who have deserved 
well of Russia, because on that empire the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. 

8th. Her majesty the Empress of Russia consents that the first Archbishop of 
Georgia shall rank with the metropolitans of the eighth class, taking precedence after 
the Metropolitan of Tobolsk; and the empress is to give him the title of a member 
of the Most Holy Synod.” 

9th. The nobles of Georgia shall, in every part of the Russian empire, enjoy the 
same prerogatives and advantages as the nobles of Russia. 

10th. The inhabitants of Georgia to be at liberty to settle in Russia, and to return 
to their own country. The Georgian prisoners, who are released either by arms or 
capitulation, to return to their homes on paying what has been disbursed for their 
ransom or their expenses. The Prince of Georgia promises to act in the same manner 
towards those Russians who have been made captives by neighbouring stales. 

1 1th. Georgian merchants to pass and repass into Russia at pleasure, and to enjoy 
equal privileges with Russian merchants; and the Prince of Georgia promises to con- 
cert measures with the Russian generals to give more facility to the commerce carried 
on by Russians in his territories. 

12th. The present convention or treaty to be for ever. 

13lh. The articles of this treaty to be ratified in six months, or sooner if possible. 

Executed in the Fortress of Georges, the twenty-fourth of July, J7B3. 

i Paul Potemkin, Prince Ivan-Bagration, 
Signed Garsewan-Ischawts-Ciiawdslw. 

2 o 
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CHAP. XXL “ hereafter fall to his share." The expression* of this article, and 
an attempt, which was made the same year in which the treaty was 
concluded, lo form a settlement^* near the City of Ashraff, in Ma- 
zenderan, gives reason to conjecture that Catherine cherished plans 
beyond an alliance with Heraclius : but, if this was the case, circum- 
stances must have occurred which prevented their prosecution, as 
the settlement in Mazenderan was abandoned, and the corps which 
had been sent to aid the Georgian prince was, after it had remained 
four years, suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of 
Gunjah, which was raised in consecpience of its departure. 
A.D.iTM. Aga Mahomed Khan, when he resolved upon the attack of 
A. H. 1200. determined, by the celerity of his movements, to prevent 

Heraclius receiving support from Russia. The chiefs of his army had 
been directed, when he returned from the conquest of Kerman, to 
assemble, with all their followers, very early in the spring of the 
ensuing year : and we are informed, that the forces which met near 

♦ It has been asserted, that this merely alluded to Gunjah and parts of imeretta, 
which Heraclius claimed. 

t 'I’he historian of the Kujur family states, that in the year 1783, a Russian noble- 
man, attended with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraff, and requested leave to 
establish a commercial factory in that quarter: but those who accompanied him, he 
adds, bought so dear and sold so cheap, that it was apparent pecuniary profit could not 
be their object. Aga Mahomed consequently suspected them of some sinister design, 
and directed them to be imprisoned. The same wTitcr adds, that they were invited to 
a feast, and having drank freely of the liquor that was purposely given them, they 
were seized; but when sent to the king, he listened to their excuses, and not only 
released them, but gave them dresses of honour. He warned them, however, against 
evil designs. 
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Teheran, in the month of April*, were nearly sixty thousand men-f-. 
The object of their destination was unknown till the moment of their 
march, when they moved in three divisions. The right column took 
the route of Mog^m, Shirwan, and Daghestan ; the left moved 
towards ErivAn, the capital of the province of Armenia; and the 
centre, at the head of which Aga Mahomed Khan placed himself, 
proceeded to Shesh^h, the principal fortress in the KfirS^bfigh, a fine 
district, which stretches for many miles along the left bank of the 
AraxesJ. The column which moved on the right, through the 
countries near the Caspian, met with no resistance. Every chief 
submitted or fled ; but the khans of Eriv4n and Sheshilh were 
encouraged by Heraclius to oppose the Persian monarch : and tlie 
aged W aly himself, when summoned to appear at court, and pay tlie 
accustomed tribute, returned for answer, “ Tliat he acknowledged no 
“ paramount sovereign but the Empress Catherine of Russia.” 

The army of Aga Mahomed Khan was almost entirely composed 
of horse, and he could not hope to subdue either ErivA^n or Shesh^h : 
he resolved, therefore, to rest satisfied with the nominal submission 
of their governors, and to leave strong corps to watch, or rather 
blockade them ; while he marched to Teflis, the capital of Georgia. 
He had before directed the centre and left columns to unite ; and 
they were joined at Gunjah by the right division. With this army, 

* The author of the History of the Kujurs states, that Ag.a Mahomed Klian 
marched from Teheran fifty-three days after the feast of Nouroze, or the vernal 
equinox, which corresponds with the fourteenth of May. 

t Olivier states them to have amounted to eighty thousand. 

J He passed the river on a bridge that had been constructed by Soliinitn Klinn, 
whom he had sent in advance for that purpose. 
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Tl»c goviTnors 
of* Kriv^n iind 
Slichhdli sul)- 
mit lo Itiin. 

A. D. 1795. 

A. II 1209. 
Marches to 
Teflis. 
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CHAP. XXI. which, thouga reduced by the corps he had detached, still amounted 
to nearly forty thousand men, he advanced against Heraclius. Tliat 
prince, though deprived, by the rapidity of the operations of Aga 
Mahomed, of the support of the Russians, nevertheless determined 
to meet the Persians in the field. He advanced with his whole 
force, which did not amount to one fourth of that of his enemy, 
to a position at the distance of fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued ; in which, we are told, the Georgians fought with 
Defeau He- great valour ; but they were overpowered by numbers*, and com- 
entraTcfl^. pelled to fly. Their prince, with part of his family, and some 
followers, found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; while the 
Orders a mas- conqucrors entered Teflis, where a scene of carnage and rapine 
ensued that was pleasing to their sovereign, who desired to make 
this city an example to those who dared to contemn his authority. 
The Mahomedan historian of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, after 
describing the barbarous and horrid excesses which were committed, 
observes, “ that on this glorious occasion the valiant warriors of 
“ Persia gave to the unbelievers of Georgia a specimen of what they 
“ were to expect on the day of judgment." It is not easy to calcu- 
late the number of those who perished in the massacre at Teflis. 
Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage of the soldier. The churches were 
levelled with the ground, and every priest that could be found was 
put to death 'f-. Youth and beauty were alone spared, to become 

* Aga Mahomed Khan, during this action, commanded a person to recite some 
verses from the Shah Namah of Ferdosi, to encourage tlie soldiers to heroic actions. 
This is a very common practice in Persian armies . — Persian MS. 

t The author of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that the priests were bound 
and thrown into the river which Rows past the town. 
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the slaves of their conquerors. Fifteen thousand captives * were led chap. xxi. 
into bondage; and the army marched back, laden with spoil. 

The condition of the unfortunate inhabitants, who had fled to 
escape death, and returned to mourn over their ruined houses and 
their desolated fields, was almost as severe as that of those who 
were made prisoners. The latter were less entitled to exclusive 
compassion, as slavery was the state to which many of them were 
doomed from their birth : and, if we except the great misfortune 
to which the younger captives >!• were exposed, of being educated 
in a different religion from that of their parents, their lot was 
not unhappy. 'J’he females, from their superior beauty, became 
in general the favourites of the harams to which they were destined ; 
and some of them were married to their masters : while the males, 
according to the usage of the country, were in general treated with 
kindness and partiality. They almost invariably obtained their 
liberty when they embraced the religion of their contjucrors ; and 
were, as they grew up, either enrolled as soldiers, or retained as 


* Moollah Mahomed Char, in his History of the Kujur Family, states, that the 
number of captives was only fifteen thousand. The accounts which 1 have received 
from the best informed Georgians and Armenians, make tlieir number amount to 
twenty-five thousand; and some of these appeared to have fair data for their estimate. 
It is probable that fifteen thousand were taken at Teflis, and the remainder from the 
towns and villages in Georgia. 

+ Numbers of those captives who had attained the age of maturity preserved their 
own religion, and among those were many females. I was acquainted with an affluent 
merchant, who told me that he had offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, whom he 
had purchased from a soldier, if she would become Mahomedan, but in vain : and '' she 
“ prays so prettily,” he added, smiling, “ to her little images, that I have been half 
“ tempted myself to become idolaler.'* 
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CHAP. XXL doineslics. In the former case they frequently rose to high com- 
mand and station ; and, in the latter, they were always favoured 
and confidential servants ; and their children were, from being born in 
the house*, considered in a light hardly less respectable than the 
relations of the family. 

Apa Mnlitv Aga Mahomed Khan, after having sacked Teflis, marched to- 

rued Khan ^ j ii* vi i i 

ii.arciies to- wards Gunjali ; and being resolved to complete the subjugation of 
the provinces in that quarter, he remained, during the winter, en- 
wintmiTtiie ctimped on the plain of Mog4m, near where the Cyrus, one of 
glm finest streams of Georgia, unites with the Araxes. The Persian 

monarch had appointed one of the principal chiefs -f of his tribe to 
the government of Shirwan ; but on receiving complaints of his vio- 
lence and extortions, he recalled him. The inhabitants of the country 
he had oppressed, encouraged by his disgrace, rose in a body, and 
put this noble to death. We arc informed, that the occurrence of 
this event greatly affected Aga Mahomed, and it was expected that 
he would make a terrible example of those by whom the murder 
had been perpetrated ; but this ruler seldom gave loose to his in- 
dignation, unless when policy dictated : and on the former Governor 
of Shirwan, who had before fled, coming to the royal camp to 
solicit mercy for himself and people, he freely forgave him ; and his 
clemency was repaid by the complete submission of that province 
to his authority. The chief of Eriv^n X ^^iso propitiated his favour, 
by obeying a summons to appear in his presence : but Ibrahim 

♦ A remarkable instance of the light in which the Khanah-zad, or house-born 
slaves,” are considered, has been given in the Life of Timour. — Vide note, Vol. 1. 
prige 456. 

t MoostfiphSi Khan Dew&lloo. :|: II is name also was Moosifipha Khan. 
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Khulleel Khan, the Governor of Shesh&h, still resisted ; and as the chap. xxi. 
Persian troops were unable, from the want of artillery, to take his 
fortress, their commander was compelled to rest satisfied with direct- 
ing all the country in its vicinity to be laid waste and plundered. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, though he had long enjoyed sovereign power, 
had not yet been invested with the royal tiara. He used to observe, 
that he had no title to the name of king even, till he was obeyed 
throughout the whole of the ancient limits of the empire of Persia. 

After he had subdued Georgia, his courtiers pressed him to go i* solicited to 

accept the 

through the ceremony of a coronation. He consented, with apparent crown, 
reluctanee ; and, having assembled all his military chiefs, he pointed a. ii. mo. 
to a crown that had been prepared, and asked them, if they desired 
he should put it on. “ Recollect,” said he, “ that, if I do, your toils H's »pe*Lh to 

the assembly 

“ are only commencing ; for I cannot consent to wear the Persian on his con* 

• 1 11 *111 senting to 

“ crown without as mudi power as has been enjoyed by the greatest wear it. 

“ sovereigns of that country*.” The leaders of his army, the minis- 
ters of his court, and the princes of his family, all joined in their 
entreaties that he would place it upon his head, and promised that 
their lives should be devoted to the promotion of his glory. He 
complied with their request ; but he only assumed a small circular 
diadem, ornamented with pearls f. He refused to wear the gorgeous 
crown of Nddir ShahJ, the rich plumes of which denoted the king- 
doms that had been subdued by that conqueror: but the politic 
monarch consented to gird on the royal sabre, which was consecrated 

* Persian MS. 

t It was called the Kullah Kaianee. He only wore this upon slate occa.'»ions. 

X N&dir wore four plumes in his crown, which were meant to denote his power as 
the paramount ruler of Affghanistan, India, Tartary, and Persia. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Collects an 
army, and pro- 
ceeds to sub- 
due Kiiorassan 
A. D. 1796. 
A.H. 1210. 


Receives the 
suhniission of 
several petty 
chiefs. 


at the tomb * of the holy founder of the Suffaveau family ; and he 
became, by that act, pledged to employ the sacred weapon in the 
defence and support of the Sheah faith ; which, as has been before 
stated, had, from the commencement of that dynasty, become the 
national religion of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan collected a still more numerous force than 
that with which he had conquered Georgia, to subdue Khorassan. 
He proceeded to that province by the route of Asterabad, that he 
might punish the Turkoman tribes in its vicinity, who had vecom- 
nienced their plundering inroads. His march was directed to 
Mushed ; and, as he advanced, he received the submission of all 
the petty chiefs 'j' in his route ; none of whom dared to oppose so 
numerous an army, led by a monarch, who was known to be relent- 
less to all who refused him their obi^dience. Among those who 
proffered their allegiance was Isaak Khanlf, of Turbut-e-IIyderee. 
The enemies of this chief had endeavoured to prejudice Aga Maho- 
med Khan against him, by representing him as a Tajuck of low 
birth, whose usurpation of power was of dangerous example. The 
wise sovereign, however, disregarded these representations, and dis.- 
tinguished him by his peculiar favour and protection. Isaak Khan 


♦ The tomb is at ArdebiJ, where the monarch must go to put on the sacred sword. 
The weapon is left one night on the tomb ; and, during that time, the saint is invoked 
to be propitious to the sovereign who is to wear it. Next day, when it is girded on, 
the nobles are feasted, and large sums distributed in charity to the poor . — Persian MS. 

t The first of these that submitted was Ameer Goonah Khan, of Chinnaran; to 
whom Aga Mahomed Khan sent a Koran, containing an oath, to which the royal seal 
was affixed, promising him safety and protection. 

For the history of this chief, vide Vol. II. page 0 , 26 . 
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aloDC) of all the chie^ who joined him, was not required to give chap. xxi. 
hostages for his fidelity; and his attachment repaid the generous 
confidence that was reposed in his character. 

The condition of the City of Mushed, against which this expedi- 
tion was chiefly directed, has been before described. The weakness 
and distraction of its rulers had reduced the inhabitants to a state of 
wretchedness, that it appeared hardly possible to aggravate : but the 
late inroads of the Usbegs had added to their misery ; and they, in 
consequence, looked forward with more hope than alarm to the 
approach of Aga Mahomed Khan, who professed that his only 
design was to pay his devotions at the tomb of the holy Imaum 
Rez4 ; to restore the city, where the remains of that sacred person 
were interred, to prosperity ; and to punish those who had sacri- 
legiously dared to plunder of its wealth the mausoleum of the holy 
descendant of the prophet. The real motives for this invasion were, — H'» motive's 

for proceed Ing 

to establish his power over Khorassan ; to check the inroads of the to Mushed. 
Turkomans and Usbegs ; and to possess himself of the wealth that 
still appertained to the miserable descendants of Nfidir, against whom 
it was believed by many that he cherished a spirit of revenge, on 
account of the murder of his grandfather, and the cruel wrongs 
which he himself had sustained from the immediate successor of 
that conqueror. 

Nddir Meerza, who was, at this period, the actual ruler of NAdir Alecr/a 
Mushed, fled, on Aga Mahomed Khan's advance, into the Affghan skd.""" 
territories, leaving his blind parent, the unfortunate Shah Rokli, to 
deliver over that city to a monarch, against whom resistance was a. d. uoo. 

A. ir. 1210 . 

deemed to be useless. When the Persian army advanced near the iAga Mulio- 

• 1 1 1 /'111 KJjiin en- 

walls, Shah Kokh went out to meet its leader, who, after lie had ten Mushed. 

VOL. II. 2 P 
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ciiAP. XXL received his submission, walked on foot, attended by all his nobles, 
to the tomb of the Imaum Rez^, where he knelt and kissed the 
ground, in token of his devotion to the sacred remains which it 
contained. 


His nvarice 
in pobstssiiig 
jewels. 


The passion of avarice was almost as strongly implanted in 
the mind of Aga Mahomed Khan as the love of power : and he 
appeared, if possible, more desirous of possessing jewels than of 
amassing treasure. He had, on the death of Lootf Aly Khan, 
obtained some of the richest of those which had been brought 
from India by Nddir Shah ; and since his arrival in Khorassan 


he had recovered several of inferior value from the chiefs of that 


province, who had shared in the spoil of Nadir’s successors, and 
who now surrendered a species of wealth that it was dangerous 
to keep : for Aga Mahomed treated, as the most guilty of crimi- 
nals, all who retained what he deemed the properly of the sove- 
Demandbf.om leign. Tlie blind Shah Rokh, who had long ceased to exercise 
jewels he is was yct belicvcd to possess many precious stones of great 

havrcouceat wliicli lie had concealed even from his sons. These were 

demanded by Aga Mahomed Khan : but he denied the possession 

lie denies hav* * 

ing possession of them, and took the most solemn oaths* to persuade that monarch 

of them. 

SniTmtorture, assertion ; but in vain. Torture in all its forms was 

Bnd^ dibcovm applied ; and we almost cease to pity this degraded and miserable 


* Olivier, on wliat autliority I know not, gives this prince the highest merit for his 
efforts to conceal riches which he deemed, according to this author, to be the only 
future dependence of his absent son. The mind is gratified at being able to feel un- 
qualified indignation against an oppressor, and to indulge in sentiments of humanity 
for those who are oppressed : but all the authorities in my possession give an 0]>posile 
account of this transaction to that of the intelligent traveller. 
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prince when informed, that his discoveries kept pace with the pains 
which were inflicted upon him. Treasures and jewels were produced, 
which had been sunk in wells and built up in walls : and at last, when 
a circle of paste was put upon his head, and boiling lead poured into 
it, he, in his agony, discovered a ruby of extraordinary size and 
lustre, which had once decorated the crown of Aurungzebe, and was 
the chief object of the search of Aga Mahomed. That monarch, we 
are informed*, the moment he heard that this jewel was found, ex- 
pressed the greatest joy : he directed the torments of Shah Rokh to 
cease ; and accused that prince, not altogether without justice, of 
being the author of the great miseries which he had suffered, fie, 
however, most inhumanly directed that he sliould be immediately 
conveyed, with his whole family, to Mazenderan : and the wretched 
grandson of Nildir terminated his lifc'f- a few days after he left 
Mushed. 

Aga Mahomed Khan had despatched a mission X to Bokharah, 
with a letter addressed to Abdool Ghazee Khan, stating, “ That he 
“ had heard of the usurpation of the royal power by a son of the 
“ Ameer Daniel ; that, in consequence, many evils had arisen ; 
“ and among the greatest, true believers, who were made prisoners 
“ in Persia, were sold like cattle at the market-place of Bokhara!).” 


CHAP. XXI. 


A. D. 1706. 
A. II. 131U. 
Dentil ofSlmli 
Kokh. 


Agn M.ilio- 
ined Khaii*D 
letter to the 
ruler of liok- 
harali. 


• Persian MS, 

t Shah Rokh died at DRmghiin. His death was the consequence of the tortures 
that had been inflicted upon him. He was sixty-three years of age. 

J The MS. from which the account of Aga Mahomed Khan’s transactions at 
Mushed is taken, is written by an intelligent and learned man, who was at Mushed 
when that city was taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and who appears to possess the 
fullest knowledge of the events of that period. 
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eiiAP. XXL He called upon Abdool Ghazee . Khan to restore immediately all 
captives that had been taken, and to beware in future how he pro- 
voked his vengeance. Beggee Jd.n, who received this letter, affected 
to treat the Persian king with equal, if not greater contempt. “ I 
“ have heard,” said the old priest, “ in a circular letter which he 
“ addressed to the chiefs of Khorassan, that my lord eunuch* is 
“ come among you : seize him if you can : if not, inform me, and 
“ I shall proceed to your quarter and punish him.” These able 
rulers never encountered each other : if they had lived to do so, it 
is difficult to pronounce which would have triumphed. 

Invites the Aga Mahomed Khan had sent an ambassador to Zemaun Shah, 
King of Cabul, to explain to that prince the motives which had 
induced him to invade Khorassan, and to propose an union of their 
forces for the conquest of Bokharah. If we could grant our belief 
to the Persian historian -f* who records the events of this period, the 
Affghan monarch had agreed to the alliance ; and every thing was 
prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when the attention of Aga 
Mahomed was called to the protection of his own dominions, which 
were invaded by a formidable army of Russians. 

The Empress Catherine the Second had learnt, with sentiments 
of horror, the dreadful punishment which the King of Persia had 

* Beggee Jan constantly called Aga Mahomed Khan “ Acht& Khan;” a title, of 
which my lord eunuch ” is a very delicate translation. 

t Mahomed Hussein Khan Karagoozoloo was the envoy to the King of Cabul: 
and the historian of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that he obtained a cession 
of Bulkh to facilitate the intended operations of the Persian monarch against Beggee 
J&n. This is not probable: and if the King of the Affghans ever entered into such 
an engagement, he had probably no intention of ful&lling it. 
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inflicted upon a prince and people whose crime was having sought chap. xxi. 
her protection, and who were tempted to provoke their fate by the 
expectation which they had entertained of her support. Various 
conjectures have been formed of the reasons which prevented that 
support being given at an earlier period. An inhabitant of Georgia, Reasons 

Ifvllicll |) I* 

who bas given an account of this invasion, states, that General Gooda> vented their 
vitch was within six marches of Teflis in command of a Russian force ruchM.* 
of sufficient strength to have defended that capital, but that he refused 
to advance, though repeatedly solicited by Heraclius to come to his 
aid. This commander, he adds, would not believe that the danger 
was so imminent, but thought that the account of Aga Mahomed 
Khan's force was exaggerated ; and, at all events, that that monarch 
would never attack the capital of Georgia before he had made him- 
self master of the fortresses of Shesh^h and ErivAn. But the fact* is, 
that the Russian commander, who was himself at Georgievsk, and 
whose corps was scattered on the line of the Caucasus, could not 
possibly have assembled his troops and have reached Teflis in less 
than three or four weeks : and it is probable that the cautious Hera- 
clius, deeming the presence of a Russian force within his territories 
as no slight evil, delayed calling for aid till it was too late, in the 
expectation that some circumstances might occur to deter, if not 
altogether to prevent, the advance of Aga Mahomed Khan. 


* 1 make this assertion upon the most authentic information of the facts stated. 
The Russian traveller, Klaproth, who gives a short narrative of the events of this 
period, makes no mention of the causes that prevented the Russians protecting 
Georgia. This writer exaggerates the force of Aga Mahomed Khan in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. He says, that monarch assembled for this campaign two hundred 
thousand men. 
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CHAP, XXL Tlie impression which this event made upon the mind of the 
Empress Catherine is fully proved by the measures that she adopted, 
detiens in in- Thcsc werc of a nature which showed her designs went far beyond 

vading Persia. 

the restoring of her influence in Georgia, and the future preservation 
of that province : she, no doubt, contemplated the subversion of the 
power of Aga Mahomed Khan. But whether her ultimate design 
was to place his brother (who had fled to Russia and entreated her 
aid,) upon the throne, or to have rendered the north-western part 
of Persia a province of her empire, is unknown, except to those in- 
trusted with the secrets of her council. Goodavitch, the moment that 
the account of the defeat and flight of Heraclius reached Petersburgh, 
was directed to advance into Georgia with eight thousand men. A 
Russian general had proceeded with a small corps to Derbund, and 
passed the winter under the walls of that city, where he was joined 
A. D. 1796 . in the ensuing spring by an army of thirty-five thousand men, com- 
A. II. 1210. Valerian Zuboff. That general instantly commenced 

Successes of the most aclive operations. The forts of Derbund, Bdku Talish, 
Sh^mA.kee, and Gunjdh, either surrendered, or acknowledged the 
authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians were masters 
of all the coast of the Caspian, from the mouth of the Terek to that 
of the Kur, or Cyrus ; and they established along the banks of the 
latter river a line of communication with Georgia. After these suc- 
cesses, ZubofF, with the main army, had crossed the Araxes, and fixed 
his winter quarters on the celebrated plain of Chowfi,! Mogdm*, 
from whence the whole of Aderbijan was open to his invasion; 
and the subjugation of that province was likely to be followed by an 


* For a description of this plain, vide VoJ. II. page 62. 
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attack on Teheran, the capital of the Persian king. The rear of chap. xxr. 
ZubolF’s army was protected by the troops in Georgia; and a 
corps had been sent from Astracan to cover his left. The advance 
of this corps already occupied the Island of Lankeroon, on the shores 
of Ghilan, and threatened with immediate attack the neighbouring 


ports of Resht and Enzelee. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of the progress of the a.d. nso. 
Russians, appointed a chief of his own tribe Governor of Mushed ; Ag# 
and, having placed a force which he deemed adequate for the defence leave, * mu- 
of that city under his orders, proceeded towards Teheran. It was eeel*'wwa'i^, 
too late in the season to commence operations that year* : but tlic 
army was commanded to assemble very early in spring; and every 
chief in the kingdom was summoned to collect all his adherents, “ in 
“ order to punish the insolent unbelievers of Europe, who had dared 
“ to invade the territories of the faithful -f-.” 

Persia had not for many years been threatened with a more a. d. itoo. 

0th Nov, 

serious danger than that which now impended : but the storm a. ii. lan. 
vanished in a moment on the death of the Empress Catherine, Empre* cv 
which happened at the close of this year. One of the first acts of 

• * The Russian 

her son and successor was to recall the army under ZubofF J, which “""y ■» i^ecai- 

Jed. 


♦ He reached hU capital on the twentieth of September. In the province of Ader- 
bijan^ the winter often sets in in October ; and it is not unusual to liave very heavy 
falls of snow in that month. In 1810 the whole country was covered with snow by a 
storm that commence;! on the twentieth of October. t Persian MS. 

J There is reason to conclude, that the hatred which the Emperor Paul entertained 
for the leader of this army, who was the brother of Plato Zuboff, the favourite of the 
deceased empress, was one of the chief iftotives which made him direct this force to 
evacuate Persia. A separate order was sent to the commandant of every regiment in 
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CHAP. XXL returned without suffering any loss in its retreat. The countries, 
indeed, through which it marched were friendly * : and its com- 
mander had observed so strict a discipline, that he left, in the 
provinces he had invaded, as strong an impression of the justice 
as of the power of the sovereign whose troops he commanded. The 
reputation of Catherine had spread to every quarter of the East. 
The inhabitants of Persia had heard, from the merchants who tra- 
velled over Russia, the most exaggerated accounts of the wisdom of 
her internal administration, and the suceess of her foreign wars. The 
admiration which her conduct excited was increased by the consi- 
deration of her sex. To a nation, among whom females are only 
esteemed as the slaves of pleasure, it was almost an inexplicable 
wonder to see a woman -f- ruling a great empire with more than 
the genius of m^. Her fame gave strength to her armies : and, if 
she had lived, ^|(||j|fce is every ground to suppose that she might have 
made a serious impression upon Persia ; particularly if her designs 
had been limited, as was professed, to the object of placing an- 
other monarch upon the throne of that kingdom : but the ultimate 


this army to retreat; but not one line was addressed to the cotntnander-in'chief. We 
need make no comment upon the causes which could alone have produced so unex- 
ampled and extraordinary a proceeding. 

* One general officer went, unguarded and unmolested, in his carriage from Der- 
bund to Astracan. We could not have a stronger proof of the unsettled state of the 
country. 

t Catherine the Second was, during her life, known in Persia by the name of 
" Khoorsheed Kullah,” or “ the sun crowned and the inhabitants of that country 
still designate her by this title, which, from being used as a term to describe the sove- 
reign of an empire, has become in Persia the personal appellation of this empress. 
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success of this project, to extend the influence, if not the power 
of Russia in this quarter of Asia, must have depended more upon 
the disposition of the inhabitants of Persia, than upon the numbers 
or the valour of the Russian army, which would, in its progress, 
have been exposed to difliculties that nothing but the aid of a party 
in the country invaded could have enabled it to overcome. 

Aga Mahomed Khan always expressed great confidencein his means 
of repelling this attack ; and the plan he had resolved to pursue was, 
undoubtedly, that which was calculated, above all others, to ensure 
success. We are informed of his intentions by an anecdote that very 
fully illustrates his character. He told the assembled leaders of his 
army, that the Russians had presumed, during his absence in Kho- 
rassan, to invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. “ But my 
“ valiant warriors," he added, “ shall be led against them ; and we 
“ will, by the blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of 
“ infantry, and batteries of cannon, and cut them to pieces with our 
“ conquering sabres.” The chiefs applauded the heroic resolution ol' 
their sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. When 
they had gone, the monarch directed his minister, Hajee Ibrahim, to 
approach ; and asked him, if he had heard what he had said to the 
military chiefs. The minister said he had. “ And do you think,” 
said he, “ I will do what I have told them?” — “ Undoubtedly, if it 
“ is your majesty’s pleasure,” was the reply. “ Ilajee,” said Aga 
Mahomed Khan, half angry, “ have I been mistaken ? arc you also 
“ a fool ? Can a man of your wisdom believe I will ever run my 
“ head against their walls of steel, or expose my irregular army to he 
« destroyed by their cannon, and disciplined troops ? I know better. 

Their shot shall never reach me : but they shall possess no country 

VOL. II. 2 Q 
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CHAP. XXI. “ beyond its range. They shall not know sleep : and, let them march 
“ where they choose, I will surround them with a desert 
He det< miii.es When Aga Mahomed Khan learnt that the Russians had re- 

to move to- 

wards (Jeorgin treated, he determined to move towards Georgia. Ileraclius had 

A. 1 ). 179 ?. 

A. 11. 1211. died soon after the loss of his capital. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Goorgeen Khan ; who, on the departure of the Russian 
troops, dreaded the vengeance of the Persian king so much, that he 
had recourse to the dangerous expedient of taking into his service a 
large corps of Lesghees, a race of mountaineers, who continually 
made inroads into the valleys of Georgia, and whose desire of plun- 
der was not likely to subside, from the opportunity which the fears of 
this weak prince gave them of indulging it. 

The inimbit- Thc Persian army left 'J’eheran early in spring. When advanced 

ants of She- 

shhii invite witliin about sixty miles of the Araxes, Aga Mahomed Khan received 
porsesLn'o*f intelligence from the principal inhabitants of Shesh^h, that they had 
thatphice. endeavoured to seize their governor, Ibrahim Khan, but that he had 
fled to thc mountains of Dfighestan : and they requested that the 
monarch Avould hasten to take possession of the fortress, which they 
were ready to deliver over to him. I’he moment this intelligence 
Proceeds to- was rcccivcd, Aga Mahomed Khan left all his heavy baggage, and a 
part of his army to guard it, and proceeded, with a light corps, to 


* I went upon my first public mission to Persia in 1800, four years after this period, 
and lived, during my stay at the capital, with Hajee Ibrahim ; who repeated to me, in 
the very words 1 have used, his private conversation with Aga Mahomed Khan upon 
this occasion. 

f A Manuscript, written by an intelligent native of Teflis, states the number of 
Lesghees that entered Georgia at fifteen thousand : he adds, These friends were more 
« to be dreaded than any enemies.” 
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occupy the important fortress, which had so long baffled all his at- chap. xxi. 
tempts. He found the Araxes full, but commanded his troops to cross. 

The boats were insufficient to carry them over ; but so great was the 
dread of disobeying his orders, that those who could not get boats 
threw themselves into the river. Many were drowned, as the stn ain 
was both deep and rapid : but the objeet was gained. The monarch 
entered Sheshdh before the friends of Ibrahim Khan could make I'nttrs 

SiiusliAli. 

an effort for its recovery: and this fortunate commencement led all a. n. uor. 
to anticipate a glorious campaign : but as the army of Aga Maho- 
med Khan were indulging in anticipated victories, one of those 
events occurred, which, in nations subject to despotic rule, are the 
chief cause of the sudden and great changes with which they are 
continually afflicted. 

Three days after Aga Mahomed Khan entered Sheshfflip a A dispute be- 
dispute occurred between Saaduck, a Georgian slave, who was a iirservanui!!- 
personal attendant of the monarch, and another servant*^, respect- ZngJr.' ™ 
ing some money that was missing. The king was enraged at the 
noise they made, and directed that both should be instantly put 
to death -f-. Saaduck Khan Shek^kee, a nobleman of high rank, 
solicited their pardon. This the king refused ; but said, as it was 
the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he would not take their 
lives till next morning. It almost reconciles us to the belief of those 

* The name of this person was Khodadad. He was a ferash, or person employed 
in pitching and taking care of the tents. 

t I find in the accounts of this transaction a slight difference with regard to the 
offence committed by these servants. One MS. stales^ that Saaduck liad some days 
before enraged the king by spilling some water on the carpet on which he wa» 
playing. 
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He IS mur- 
dered. 

A. D. 1797. 
A. II. 1211. 


Character and 
government of 
Aga Maho- 
med Khan. 


reports which were spread, at this period, of the derangement of the 
mind of Aga Mahomed Khan when we are informed, that these 
attendants, whom he had sentenced to death, and who well knew, 
from his character, that the sentente was irrevocable, were yet per- 
mitted to perforin, during the night they had to live, their usual 
avocations about his person. Despair gave them courage; and, when 
the monarch was asleep, they entered his tent, accompanied by a 
man-f whom they had associated in their design, and put an end, 
with their poniards, to the existence of one of the most able 
monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of Persia. It was conjec- 
tured, that these menials were encouraged to the murder of their 
prince by Saaduck Khan ShekS.kec: and subsequent events gave 
to the suspicion every appearance of truth ; for this ambitious noble- 
man not only afforded them protection, and accepted of the crown 
jewels which they brought him, but, having assembled his tribe, 
endeavoured to seat himself upon the throne of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan was murdered in the sixty-third year of his 
age. He had been a ruler of great part of Persia for upwards of 
twenty years, but had only for a short period enjoyed the undis- 
puted sovereignty of that country. The person of this monarch was 
so slender, that, at a distance, he appeared like a j’^outh of fourteen 
or fifteen. Ilis beardless and shrivelled face resembled that of an 
aged and wrinkled woman ; and the expression of his countenance, 
at no time pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it very often was, 
with indignation. He was sensible of this, and could not bear that 


♦ One of the ministers of Aga Mahomed assured me, that the mind of that 
monarch was, at this period, in a state approaching to insanity, 
t His name was Abbas. 
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any one should look at him *. Tiiis prince had suffered, in the chap. xxr. 
early part of his life, the most cruel adversity ; and his future 
conduct seems to have taken its strongest bias from the keen 
recollection of his misery, and his wrongs. The first passion of 
his mind was the love of power; the second, avarice; and the 
third, revenge. In all these he indulged to excess ; and they 
administered to each other : but the two latter, strong as they 
were, gave way to the first, whenever they came in collision. His 
knowledge of the character and feelings of others was wonderful : 
and it is to this knowledge, and his talent of concealing from all, 
the secret purposes of his soul, that we must refer his extraor- 
dinary success in subduing his enemies. Against these he never 
employed force till art had failed ; and, even in war, his policy 
effected more than his sword. His ablest and most confidential 
minister, when asked if Aga Mahomed Khan was personally brave, 

* In one of the Manuscripts in my possession, the following remarkable anecdote is 
related. Aga Mahomed Khan was subject to fits, and used to remain (when attacked 
by this disorder,) insensible for one or two hours. When he was one day hunting near 
Kerman, he had separated from his followers. His horse got into some swampy ground ; 
and, when the anim^ was struggling to get free, the monarch fell into a fit. An at- 
tendant came up; and, seeing his situation, extricated him with great difficulty, and 
watched him till he came to his senses. Aga Mahomed, on seeing the soldier standing 
over him, was at first alarmed : but, on being told what had occurred, he thanked the 
man, and promised to reward him. He did so ; but, in the man’s opinion, not suffi- 
ciently ; and he continued, when on duty, (which was frequent, as he was one of the 
personal guards,) to look the king full in the face whenever he could. Aga Mahomed 
was so enraged at this, that he one day ordered the man’s eyes to be put out. He ap- 
peared, afterwards, struck with his own ingratitude, and directed that the poor fellow 
should retire to his home, and enjoy double pay for life. 
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CHAP. XXL replied, “ No doubl : but still I can hardly recollect an occasion 
« ^vhere he had an opportunity of displaying courage. That mo- 
“ narch’s head," he emphatically added, “ never left work for his 
“ hand*!” 

The first great effort of Aga Mahomed Khan’s life was to acquire 
power ; and the second was, to render it permanent in his family. 
Before he obtained the crown, he controlled every passion that could 
obstruct his rise : but when the mask was no longer necessary, he 
threw, it aside: and, as policy no longer restrained his feelings of 
revenge and of avarice, he proceeded to destroy and to plunder all 
whom he considered in any way hostile to his government. Every 
chief, who was likely, from birth, or character, to aspire to the 
throne, was either put to death, or deprived of sight: and by this 
politic, but barbarous proceeding, he completely suppressed that 
spirit of rebellion, which had so long distracted Persia. This mo- 
narch, we are told, had fully persuaded himself that the means 
which he took to preserve the throne were not directed to a 
selfish object: and he used often to exclaim, when speaking of 
his successor, the present Monarch of Persia, “ I have shed all 
“ this blood, that the boy, BdbA^ Khan, may reign in peace-f.” 

The dreadful scenes which occurred at the close of the life of 
Nddir Shah, had effaced all those favourable impressions which were 
made by the auspicious commencement of that conqueror’s reign : 
and the state in which he left the empire was every way unhappy for 
his immediate successors. The opposite course of moderation and 

* I .have stated the very words of the answer made to me by Hajee Ibrahim, when 
1 questioned him respecting the personal valour of Aga Mahomed. f Persian MS. 
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humanity, which Kurreem Khan had pursued, was, perhaps, from chap. xxi. 
the condition of Persia, one cause of the anarchy and confusion 
in which that kingdom was plunged at his death. The moans used 
by Aga Mahomed to remedy the evils which he found in the 
state, and the measures which he adopted to promote the future 
tran(|uillity of his country, and to secure the undisputed possession 
of the throne to his appointed successor, were completely successful : 
and we are relhclantly compelled to admit, that some of those acts, 
which we contemplate with the greatest horror, principally con- 
tributed to this desirable result. To illustrate this effect, and to 
obtain a better knowledge of those causes which produced so 
great a change in the condition of Persia, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the conduct which this sovereign observed 
towards every class of his subjects. 

To his own family Aga Mahomed was, after his power was iiis conduct 
eslablisht'd, cruel and severe in the extreme, except to Ins ni'phews*, 

I’utteli Aly Khan, and Hussein Kooli Khan, to whom he acted as 
a parent. He had always employed the I'ormer m the adminis- 
tration of public affairs: and this young prince, for some years 
before his uncle's death, held the high station of Governor of 
Pars. It does not appear that the delicate relations between the 
monarch and his successor were ever disturbed either by sus- 
picion or alarm ; and our opinion of the character of Aga Ma- 
homed is raised, by the conduct he invariably pursued towards 
the person whom he had, from the first, destined to succeed to 
the throne. 


* These were the sons of his full brother, Hussein Kooli Khan. 
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CHAP. XXL To the religious men of his kingdom, Aga Mahomed was 
attentive, and sometimes generous. He appeared pious ; and was 

h^' k"* T" regular in observing the forms of prayer at the stated 

hours, but arose at midnight, whatever had been the fatigues 
of the day, to perform his devotions. His mind was not free 
from superstition : and one author, who gives some remarkable 
anecdotes of this monarch, informs us, that after he had slain 
the gallant JaafFer Kooli Khan*, he directed the corpse to be 
immediately removed from Teheran, that he might not break the 
solemn vow which he had taken on the Koran, not to detain his 
brother beyond one night in that city. It is difficult to believe 
that the human mind can either cheat itself, or expect to impose 
upon others, by such sacrilegious mockery. 

His odininis- Aga Mahomcd Khan was rigid in the administration of justice. 

tration of jus- 

tice. He punished corruption in the magistrates whenever detected. 

Those who committed crimes which, according to the Koran, 
merited death, were seldom forgiven : . and his inexorable mind 
never pardoned j)ersons who disturbed, in any shape, the general 
tranquillity of his dominions. The first noble in the land, who 
aspired beyond his station ; the soldier, who disobeyed his orders ; 
and the thief, who plundered on the road; met the same fate. 

Misconduct jjig conduct to liis ministers and the chief officers of his court 

to his minis- 

ters and the was oftcn liursli and abrupt, and sometimes cruel. Hajee Ibrahim 

officers of 

hu court. was an exception. The penetration of the monarch discovered at 
once the talents of that extraordinary man, whose plainness of 
manner, blunt speech, manly fortitude, and astonishing knowledge 


♦ Vide Vol. II. page 277. 
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of public, affairs, from, the management of .the police of a . villa^, chap, xxl 
the revenue of a district, to the conduct of a negotiation, or tihe 
government of au empire, led Aga: Mahomed to give him his en- 
tire confidence : and, during the latter years of his Hfe, the king 
would hardly allow any communication, however trifling*, to be 
made to him through any other channel. No confidence was ever 
better rewarded. The minister, though he studied the character of 
his master, and gained upon him by the means he took to supply 
his avarice, and to forward his plans of ambition, laboured to pro- 
mote the general prosperity of the empire ; and was, from his 
kindness of disposition, the medium of obtaining mercy to others 
whenever he could venture to interfere without danger to himself. 

The ministers of Aga Mahomed Khan were not exempt from 
the attacks which avarice and policy led him occasionally to make 
upon his nobles and principal officers. As a mode of levying His mode or 

n 1 1 1 1 selling no- 

fines, he was in the habit of selling those whom he meant to biesand others 
plunder: and the purchaser, in order to enable him to raise jjjg 
sum required, was vested with power over every thing except the 
life of the person he bought. The king, we are told, desired to 
obtain a sum of money from Meerza Shuffee-f, who had been his 

* Hajee Ibrahim told me, that one day whe^aut of the army was engaged 
with the enemy, the zumbooruks, or “ camel siffilu” were badly managed, and 
that Aga Mahomed Khan demanded of him in a passion why this was the case? 

“ I answered,” said the Hajee, “ that I really could not tell ; it was the fault of 
“ the commander of the corps attached to them.” — “ That may be,” said Aga 
Mahomed Khan : but I shall blame no one but my prime minister, whom I expect 
“ to see that every department is in proper order.”—" This was very utireasonable,” 
added the Hajee smiling, " for he knew I never pretended to be a soldier.” 

1* It is stated in one of the Manuscripts which notices this transaction, that the 

2 R 
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CHAP. XXL principal minister before the elevation of Hajee Ibrahim, and ac- 
tually sold him to his rival for a specific amount. This trains- 
action took place in public court ; and a servant of Hajee Ibrahim 
advanced, and, having ungirded the band from his waist, threw 
it over Meerza Shufifee, and led him to the house of his master, 
where, however, he was treated with kindness and attention. The 
Hajee endeavoured to satisfy his mind that he had acted as he 
had 'done from a knowledge of the monarch’s character, who, he 
saw, was resolved to obtain the money he demanded, and might have 
had recourse, had he not offered to give it, to proceedings more 
harsh and disagreeable to both : and he gave a proof of his sincerity 
by advancing a part of the sum which Meerza Shuffee, after every 
effort, was unable to raise. When the amount was paid, the minister 
was released, and returned as usual to his duties*. However gene- 
rously Hajee Ibrahim behaved, we are not to conclude that he was 
insensible to the strength he obtained from this open and public 
disgrace of a rival who was one of the oldest and most favourite 

minister owed a balance to the monarch ; and another MS. which notices the occur- 
rence asserts, that Aga Mahomed first offered to sell Hajee Ibrahim to Meerza Shuffee ; 
but the latter dreaded the established influence of his rival too much to venture on the 

* In all the arbitrary gaHiPl^ts of the East, the disgrace and punishment of a 
minister are deemed no obtUwMt to bis immediate resumption of the duties of his 
office. W hen I was at the Court of Doulut Row Scindiah, in 1804, one of his minis- 
ters, Annfi Sic-novees, was kept under a vertical sun, without a turban, for several 
hours, till he agreed to pay a sum of three lacks of rupees, (thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling,) that had been demanded of him. The day after this trans- 
action I was surprised not only to see him restored to his office, but employed in 
a negotiation of importance. 
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servants of Aga Mahomed : and this occurrence added greatly to that chap. xxi. 
animosity with which these ministers had long regarded each other, 

It had always been the policy of Aga Mahomed Khan to pro- »>• conduct 
mote union in the tribe of the Kujurs. He had seen the Zund family IribVi! 
destroy itself ; and, warned by their example, he wisely endeavoured 
to secure a happier fate for the dynasty which he founded. Flat- 
terers have imputed jiis conduct to his unfortunate brothers, to his 
anxiety for the accomplishment of this object: he knew,«thesc state, 
that nothing was likely to disturb that harmony which gave strength 
to. his tribe, except contests between the members of his own family 
for the throne. To the chiefs of other tribes^ whom he did not ni» tre«tmcnt 
suspect of ambitious designs, Aga Mahomed was neither ungracious 
nor unjust: but he compelled them to keep part of their family at 
Teheran; and, by this precaution, and employing their followers in 
opposite quarters of the kingdom, and sometimes removing them 
from one province to another, he studied to deprive them of the 
means of either disturbing his government, or that of his successor. 

The good sense of Aga Mahomed Khan led him to alter some of Alters the ics- 

ser fornis of 

the lesser forms of his court : he would seldom allow the inhabitants the court, 
of bis capital to come out to meet him when he returned from an 
expedition ; and he disdained to circulate, (as was the usage,) upon 
every trifling advantage that his arms obtained, exaggerated accounts 
of his success. In all written communications made to the officers 
of government, it had been customary to use the most hyperbolical 
style. Aga Mahomed Khan insisted that the substance of hi.s com- 
mands should be given in plain language. The eloquent rneerzas, or 
secretaries of his court, unwillingly adopted a change which struck 
at the root of all their excellence in composition : but we are told. 
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CHAP. XXL that when they commenced their flowery introductions, it was not 
unusual for the impatient monarch to desire “ that they would pass 
“ over the nonsense, and proceed to the subject of the letter at 
“ once*.*^ But, however he despised unnecessary forms, no sovei 
reign was ever more sensible of the necessity of enforcing the strict 
His support of observance of those which were in any way essential to the support 
thc^royni dig- foyal dignity. His minister, Hajee Ibrahim, used to recount 

a remarkable anecdote of his feelings upon this point. Two persons 
of indifferent character, but who tvere possessed of wealth, desired 
to farm a district, and had made an offer far exceeding any other 
which had been deceived. The minister, knowing the avarice 
of his master, thought that this proposition would afford him the 
greatest delight, and desired the men who had made it to attend him 
to the king. As he advanced, Aga Mahomed Khan exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, “ Who are you bringing with you?"^ — Two persons," 
said the Hajee, repeating their names, “ who wish to farm a district, 
” and have ofiered most advantageous terms." — “ I cannot see 
“ them," said the monarch. — “ But please your majesty," replied 
Hajee Ibrahim, ** they will give nearly double what any other person 
** offers, with the best security for payment.”—** No matter," said 
Aga Mahomed, ** the money must be given up : men like them 
“ cannot be admitted to my presence-f." The royal name had been 
so degraded in Persia, that it perhaps required all the efforts of Aga 
Mahomed Khan to restore, to that high condition, the attributes in 

• Persian MS. 

t The Hajee related this anecdote to me, as a proof that even the passion of 
avarice, strong as it was in the breast of Aga Mahomed Khan, was always under sub- 
jection to bis policy. 
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which absolute power must be clothed, to render it efficient to its chap. xxi. 
functions. The consequence which he attached to every act or speech 

^ His respect to 

that could tend, in the remotest degree, to degrade the name of king, 
was shown on a very remarkable occasion, when he punished, by a 
most inhuman beating, and the confiscation of the greatest part 
of his property, the principal lord in waiting, for having, when 
he presented an envoy from Timour Shah, exclaimed, in the cere- 
mony of introduction, “ that an ambassador from the King of 
“ the Affghans was come to the earth at the feet of the slaves of 
“ his exalted majesty.” He is said to have been in such a rage 
upon this occasion, that he could hardly be induced to spare the 
life of this officer, who was of high rank, and belonged to the 
tribe of Ku jur. “ Did you hear what the villain uttered ?” exclaimed 
the monarch to those who interceded for him ; “ that an ambassador 
“ from one he styled king was come to the earth at the feet of my 
“ slaves 1 How dared he use the sacred name of majesty, to expose 
“ it to such degradation ! But he has suffered, and my character is 
“ retrieved*!” The nobleman, who committed this error, meant 
excessive flattery to his own monarch. Perhaps the policy, of 
Aga Mahomed, while he pretended only to vindicate the name 
of king from injury, took this mode of repairing an insult which 
the ignorance of his servant had cast upon a powerful sovereign. 

Aga Mahomed Khan treated his soldiers with more liberality His treatment 
and indulgence than any other class of his subjects. The issue of 
their pay and provisions was in general regular : and though he 
enforced the strictest obedience to his orders, and allowed none to 


* Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXL plunder except when he authorized them, that permission was fre- 
quenlly granted ; and what they obtained amid scenes of violence and 
rapine, was guarded to them as legal property by the policy of their 
monarch. Several women and children of the first families of Kerman 
were brought away by the troops when that city was sacked. Soon 
after this event, some of the principal inhabitants were encouraged, 
by the promised intercession of one of the most revered priests of 
Persia, to go to the capital to solicit the restoration of their wives 
and children. The pontiff* presented their petition, and enforced its 
prayer with all his eloquence. He was held in the highest venera- 
tion by AgJi Mahomed Khan ; and a request from him was hardly 
ever refused : but on this occasion, though he had the boldness to 
repeat his entreaties, the monarch was not to be moved ; and at 
last said to him, with some sternness, “ I cannot grant your wish. 

I will never consent to irritate my soldiers by desiring them to 
“ restore what they took under my sanction. I have, however, no 
“ objection to the inhabitants of Kerman ransoming their wives and 
“ children ; nor to those, in whose possession they are, restoring them 
“ in any manner they choose : but I desire you to urge me no more 
“ upon this subject, as I am resolved not to use compulsion.” The 
great body of his army were naturally attached to a leader who 
treated them with such consideration. They knew that if they 
yielded a prompt obedience to his orders they had nothing to 
apprehend from others ; for the meanest soldier could always com- 
plain to Aga Mahomed, who might be said to live with his troops. 

* The name of this respectable pontiff vras Shaikh Mahomed L&bg&ee.— 
Persian MS, 
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When not employed in the field against his enemies, he was con- chap. xxi. 
stantly engaged in hunting excursions, to which he proceeded with a 
great number of attendants, not merely with the view of enjoying a 
favourite amusement, but to inure himself and followers to continual 
action. 

Unless on occasions of ceremony, Aga Mahomed Khan was His contempt 
always dressed in the plainest manner. His contempt of luxury was 
shown on all occasions ; and his policy made him seize every oppor- 
tunity of giving his leaders and troops a pride in tho8e> hardships and 
privations to which their profession doomed them. After a march, 
or when fatigued with iumting, he was accustomed <to. seat himself 
on the ground, and to share with his principal officers in any repast 
that was brought. It happened one day, as he was eating some of 
the hard black bread and sour milk, which form the common fare 
of the Persian soldier, that one of his [)rincipal ministers, who was 
seated near him, began to cat of the same food. The monarch 
instantly commanded him to desist. “ Eat as much as you like 
“ of your rich pillaws and fine sweet-meats,” said he; “ but never 
“ again let me see a fellow of a secretary*, like you, touch the 
“ food of my 8o|diers.” The minister, with an inward smile, heard 
himself condemned to eat none but good and delicate viands ; 
while the military chiefs and soldiers that sat around, felt it as a 
distinction to live upon a coarse diet, which their sovereign shared, 

* This anecdote was first told me by Hajee Ibrahim, and I find it mentioned in a 
Manuscript Life of Aga Mahomed Khan. The term secretary has been used to trans- 
late the Persian word meerza, which implies a man whose occupation is to write, and 
whose habits of life are civil. 
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CHAP. XXI. and from the very taste of which, he had just debarred one of the first 
civil officers of the realm. 

His conduct to The merchants in Persia were efficiently protected by Aga 

tbe merchants 

Mahomed Khan ; and, during the latter years of his reign, commerce 
revived in every quarter. This was not more the consequence of his 
jusl^ce, than of the general security which his rule inspired ; and the 
extinction, through the severity of his punishments, of those bands of 

To the farmers robbers with which the country had been before infested. To the 
farmers and cultivators he gave no further protection than what 
they derived from the terror of his name : but that was consider- 
able ; for, from the collector of a district to the governor of a pro- 
vince, all dreaded to have a complaint made against them, to a 
monarch, by whom the slightest deviations of those who exercised 
power, were often visited by the most dreadful punishment. 

Instances of Aga Mahomed had probably experienced great distress from 

l)is» avarice. . , . i . . 

the want of money : and, m a government where credit is un- 
known, a full treasury is most essential to the support of regal 
power. From the habit of amassing riches, he became, at last, 
avaricious in a degree that is hardly to be believed. We. are 
informed by one writer, that having overheard a poor man, whose 
ears he had ordered to be cut off for some trivial offence, offer a 
few pieces of silver to the executioner if he would take off only a 
part of them, the king called to the man, and told him, that if 
he would give him double the amount that he had just offered to 
his seiTant, his ears should not be touched*. The peasant threw 
himself upon the ground to return thanks, and was going away. 


* Persian MS. 
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deeming the demand for money a mere pleasantry ; but he was chap. xxi. 
recalled, and soon convinced that his pardon depended upon his 
instantly satisfying the mean avarice of the monarch. From another 
account we learn, that Aga Mahomed Khan actually combined with 
an artful religious mendicant to obtain money from his courtiers. 

The man met him at a place appointed, when surrounded by officers 
of state. The king, apparently struck by his appearance and story, 
ordered a large amount to be given to him, and recommended the 
holy man to equal attention from others. The example of the sove- 
reign was followed by the whole court ; and the mendicant received 
a considerable sum. It was late at night before the impatience of 
Aga Mahomed Khan revealed the secret. “ I have been cheated !" he 
exclaimed to his minister ; ** that scoundrel of a mendicant, whom 
“ you saw this morning, not only promised to return what I gave 
“ him, but to give me half of what he received from others !” Horse- 
men were sent in every direction : but the wily fellow, who had 
imposed upon him, evaded all pursuit, and the courtiers secretly 
rejoiced in the disappointment of their monarch’s cupidity. 

These, and many similar anecdotes, are told of Aga Maho- 
med Khan. It is probable that they are exaggerated : but, whether 
exactly true or not, their circulation, and the credit they receive, 
prove that the passion of avarice was indulged to a very great 
extent by this extraordinary man ; whose rule, checkered as his 
character was by great and mean qualities, restored tranquillity to a 
distracted kingdom, and fixed his family upon a splendid throne. 

On the occurrence of the death of Aga Mahomed Khan, his a. d. iror. 

A. H. ISll. 

army was thrown into the greatest confusion. Sheshah was aban- 
doned ; and the corpse of the monarch was left to be insulted by the 
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CHAP. XXI. lowest of his enemies. Saaduck Khan ShekAkee inarched away with 
jjis tribe, and some other chiefs followed his example : but, after the 
FottehAiy fifst coofusion was over, the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim, pro- 
claimed Log. claimed his allegiance to the declared heir ; and, having reassembled 
a considerable body of troops, advanced towards the capital, the 
gates of which were shut on all by Meerza Mahomed Khan *, till the 
arrival from Shiraz of Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew and appointed 
successor of the deceased sovereign. That prince, though instantly 
A. D. 1708, proclaimed king, was not publicly crowned till the beginning of the 
A. H. 1212, intention to write the history of the reigning 

Monarch of Persia: it will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory man- 
ner, the principal events which have taken place since he came to the 
throne. 

Saaduck Khan Saaduck Khan made a weak effort to oppose him, but was 
3udefeat^ attacked, and defeated. This example of rebellion was afterwards 
bjtwoTtLr followed by the king’s brother •f*, and a prince J of the Zund family; 
ciiiefs, who these attempts were subdued without an action, and the internal 

are both »ub- 

dued. tranquillity of the empire has never since been disturbed. 

• This respectable chief is of the Kujur tribe, but of the opposite branch to the 
reigning family. He had been, at one period, very hostile to Aga Mahomed; but 
was forgiven, and employed in the highest stations by that politic monarch. His con- 
duct on this occasion, and on every other, evinced his gratitude and attachment. 

f Hussein Kooli Khan. 

% The name of this prince vras Mahomed Khan ; be tvas the son of Zuckee Khan, 
and had for some time been residing at Bussorah. He advanced to Isfahan with only 
twenty or thirty attendants, buUhey were enough to alarm its inhabitants into submis- 
sion. Mahomed Khan only kept possession of the city one or two days ; his followers 
dispersed, and be was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish 
territories. 
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Fulteh Aly Khan has been successful, in a series of campaigns, in chap. xxi. 
establishing his power over the greatest part of Kliorassan ; and the 
chiefs* in that country, whom he has not actually subdued, yield 2i Khnn’s power 
nominal obedience, and send an occasional tribute to propitiate his 
favour and protection. The Affghans have, for some years past, 
been in too distracted a state, from their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which their monarchs pretend to inherit from Ahmed 
Shah upon this province; and its peace is not now annually dis- 
turbed by the invasions of the Usbegs, over whom Beggec J^in no 
longer reigns. He died soon after Aga Mahomed ; and his son, 

Hyder Turrah, who succeeded to the sovereignty, has, as yet, per- 
formed no deeds which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the 


talents, or the power, of his extraordinary parent and predecessor. 

The Persian monarch has not been so successful in maintaining 
the north-western frontier of his kingdom. Georgia, after a warfare 
continued with various fortune for many years, has at last become a 
province of Russia ; and the garrisons of that nation now extend to 
the banks of the Araxes, and along the southern shores of the 
Caspian. 

The Court of Persia has, within the last fifteen years, been again 
visited by the ambassadors of European nations. The power which 
the sovereign of that country possessed to check the Affghans, who 
threatened to invade India, and his ability to aid in repelling the 


Georgia is 
alienated from 
his kingdom. 


His court is 
visited by 
uinbussudors 
from Euro- 
pean nations. 


* Isaak Khan; the ruler of Turbut-e-Hyderee, whose history lias been given, 
may be deemed, at this moment, by far the most powerful of the chiefs of Kho- 
rassan. He has been induced, by the distinction with which he has been treated 
by Aga Mahomed and the present monarch, to give his aid to the establishment 
of the rule of the Kujur monarchs over that province. 
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CHAP. XXI. ambitious views of France, if ever directed to that quarter, led the 
Govemor>Gen«nl of the British possessions in the East to form an 
alliance with Futteh Aly Khan, immediately after he was raised 
A. D. 1800. to the throne. This policy had the temporary success which was 
desired, of diverting the Affghans from their meditated invasion of 
India; and an impression was made of the power of the English 
nation, both on the mind of the King of Persia, and his subjects, 
favourable to the performance of the engagements into which that 
monarch had entered, to oppose, if ever required by circumstances 
to do so, the European enemies of Great Britain *. The establish* 
ment of this alliance was attended with the farther advantage of 
promoting the intercourse, and increasing the commerce, between 
India and Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an eager attention to every 
plan, which offered the most distant prospect of augmenting his 
means of injuring the principal power that impeded his progress to 

* Monsieur Langl^s, in his Notice Chronologique, at the end of his excellent edi- 
tion of Chardin’s Travels, observes, ** That though the names of Captain Malcolm and 
“ those of his suite are still praised by the Persians, on account of the great sums they 
expended on their route from Abusheher to Teheran, thdr propositions, which were 
" ridiculous, and even injurious, were rejected with indignation by the king and his minit- 
“ ters!” — Voyages de Chardin, Vol. X. page 232. 

1 can only remark upon this last sentence, that it is exactly opposite to the truth. 
Every object desired by the Indian government, when it sent a mission to Persia in 
1800, was obtained; and that mission received from the king, his ministers, and all 
others with whom it had any intercourse, uniform kindness and attention. The learned 
orientalist, who has made this incorrect statement, will, I am assured, satisfy himself, 
on further inquiry, that he has incautiously given his name to an error of some 
magnitude. 
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universal dominion : and, however visionary his plans may appear to 
those acquainted with the vast difficulties he had to encounter, he 
certainly cherished the project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship of the King of Persia was 
courted, as necessary to enable him to make this attempt ; and the 
nature of the relations between France and Russia, at this period, 
afforded him every advantage in the prosecution of that object. The 
Court of London took considerable alarm at these proceedings : and 
the efforts that were deemed necessary to counteract them have led 
to a more direct intercourse wdth the Government of Persia, which 
has, within the space of five years, been honoured with two embassies 
from the King of England. 

The reigning King of Persia had listened to the overture of 
Buonaparte, in the hope that the mediation or power of that con- 
queror would enable him to recover the province of Georgia: but 
when changes in the condition of Europe compelled the French Em- 
peror to abandon his designs upon Asia, be reverted to his alliance 
with the English; who, from the relative situation of the Indian 
territories, were possessed of means, which he saw them prepared 
to use, either to aid or attack him, as he determined to oppose 
or support their European enemies. It is not necessary to enter 
into any detail of the negotiations which have taken place 
between the English government and that of Persia; or to say 
more, than that relations of general amity subsist between these 
two countries, and have been confirmed by treaties. The object 
of the British nation must invariably be the same. It can only 
desire the strength and prosperity of a kingdom, which interposes 
as a barrier between Europe and its Asiatic dominions. Fortu- 


CIIAP. XXI. 


A. D, 1B08. 
A. II. 1323. 
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CHAP XXI. natelj Persia is at present in a happier and more tranquil 
state than it has been for a long period ; and its reigning 
A.H.im monarch, who has already occupied the throne seventeen years, 
has, by the comparative mildness and justice of his rule, 
already entitled himself to a high rank among the JCings of 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


An Account of the Religion of the Inhabitant? of Persia. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some account ciiap.xxii. 
of the belief of its inhabitants. The sacred character of religion, 
under whatever shape it assumes, has always given it a supreme 
influence over the human mind : but its effects are most remarkable 
when they influence the fate of nations. The feelings which it 
inspires in the breasts of individuals gather strength as they 
spread. The attachment entertained for peculiar dogmas, is 
heightened by the force of example, and the desire of pre-emi- 
nence : and a creed, when adopted by a large community, 
becomes the strongest of all ties by which a people can be 
united. But this vehement passion of the soul, which ought, 
from its sublime nature, to be the bond of peace, has too fre- 
quently been used, by designing and ambitious men, as a torch 
to kindle the flames of war. Religion has been marshalled 
against religion : schism against schism : kingdoms have become 
powerful, not from the inhabitants cherishing a spirit of patriot- 
ism, or of love to each other, but from a congenial feeling of 
irreconcileable hatred to their neighbours, on account of some 
sli^t difference in the mode or substance of their paying their 
adoration to the great Creator of the universe. 
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CHAP.xxn. These observations, which unfortunately describe the general 
condition of human society in every part of the globe, apply, with 
peculiar force, to those nations which have adopted the belief of the 
Prophet of Arabia; who expressly commanded his followers “ to 
“ strike off the heads of unbelievers and told them, that, though 

God had the power to avenge himself of his own enemies, he had 
“ chosen them to fight* his battles-f*.” Though some of the com- 
mentators upon that volume have tried to limit the meaning of this 
passage to a particular war in which Mahomed was engaged when it 
^vas written, all agree in proclaiming, that, according both to the 
principles of this religion and the example of its first teacher, the 
sword is a legitimate and hallowed instrument of conversion. 

In describing the religion of the present inhabitants of Persia, it 
is not intended to dwell upon the forms of the Mahomedan faith, 
nor to enter into any minute account of the tenets of the leading or 
subordinate sects of that country. The object is, by a general account 
of their religious belief, to illustrate their past history, and to enable 
the reader to judge of the future events that may be expected from 
the operation of causes connected with this powerful motive of human 
action. 

After a short view of the Mahomedan faith, it will be necessary 
to describe the tenets of the Sheah sect, which, from the establish- 

* Mahomed did not propagate the doctrine of the legality of force till the thirteenth 
year of his mission. He declares^ indeed, in several of the chapters published at Mecca, 
that he bad no right to use any other means than those of admonition for the propaga- 
tion of this faith. The law laid down regarding the slaughter of infidels, in the forty- 
seventh chapter, is believed, by the followers of the sect of Haneefa, to relate particularly 
to the war of Bedr, in which he was then engaged : but this acceptance of its meaning 
is not general among Mahomedans. t Sale s Koran, Vol. IL page 364/ 
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ment of the SufFavean dynasty, may be termed the national chap.xxii. 
religion of Persia. The doctrines, or rather principles, of the 
SoolFees, or philosophical devotees, which have lately spread very 
widely in Persia, will also merit a portion of our attention. 

The precepts of the religion of Mahomed are contained in 
the Koran. The principal doctrine which that prophet taught, was 
the unity of God ; and he proclaimed, that the chief object of his 
mission was to bring men back to the belief of that great and 
important tenet of faith. There never was, he contended, nor 
ever could be, but one orthodox religion; and though the laws 
and ceremonies of that were temporary, and subject to {iltcralion, 
the substance of religion being elernal truth, was immutable. lie 
taught, that whenever this religion became corrupted. Cod had, 
from his goodness, sent apostles and prophets to recall mankind 
to the true path. Of these there had been several : but the prin- 
cipal before him were Moses and Jesus*. He declared himself 
the seal of the prophets ; and that none would come after him. 


* Jesus is made, in the sixty-first chapter of the Koran, to exclaim, O children 
of Israel! verily I am the apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which 
was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come 
after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed*.” Ahmed is derived from the same root 
as Mahomed, and was one of the names of the prophet. This prophecy is founded 
upon a paraphrastical translation of the sixteenth chapter of John in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the Paraclete, or Comforter, is promised. This word, it is contended 
by Mahomedans, should be read Periclete, or “ the illustrious;” a word of the same 
signification as Ahmed, the name of their prophet. 


VOL. II. 


^ Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 423. 

2 T 
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CHAKxxii, The doctrine* of Mahomed is divided by his followers into two 
distinct parts: the first is termed faith; the second religion, or 
practice. The former consists in a belief of the creed ; that there 
is no God but one, aud that Mahomed is his prophet: and the 
profession of this implies a belief in God, his angels, his scriptures, 
his prophets, in the resurrection, in the day of judgment, and 
of God’s absolute decree and predelcrniinaiion of good and evil. 
The duties of religion or practice are prayer according to the 
prescribc<l forms, alms, fastings, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Nothing can be more exalted than the opinion which the 
followers of Mahomed are taught to entertain of the Almighty. 
Their religion may be termed a pure Deism : for the mind is every 
where directed to one God, as the only object of worship ; and 
that adoration, which is his due, cannot, according to the funda- 
mental principle of this faith, be shared by any other object; 
because all else, whether animate or inanimate, is created, and 
cannot, therefore, be elevated to a rank with its Creator. The 

Tiie existence Mahomedan is taught by the Koran to believe in the existence 

and purity of 

angels. and purity of angels. They consider them to be beings created 
of fire, which neither eat, drink, nor propagate their species. These 
angels, according to their belief, are continually employed in 
different occupations: some are hymning the praises of their 
Maker ; some are engaged in recording the actions of men ; while 
others intercede with God to obtain pardon for the sins committed 
by the human race. The angel Gabriel, who is believed to have 

* The doctrine is termed Isl^m. Faith is termed Im&n : and Religion, in its practical 
sense, Deen. 
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brought the Koran from heaven, is termed the holy spirii, ; and the chap.xxit. 
angel of revelations, Michael, is deemed the friend and protector 
of the Jews ; Azrael is the angel of death ; and Israfeel is appointed 
to sound the trumpet at the day of resurrection*. 

The Mahomedan faith also leaches, that tlu* devil was once 
an angel, but was banished from heaven because he refused to pay 
homage to Adam when God commanded him. They also believe 
in the existence of a number of good and evil spirits culled jin, 
or genii, who are made of fire, but of a grosser mould than angels, 
as they eat and drink, propagate their species, and are subject to 
death, and liable, like men, to future reward and punishment-f. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of the jin, or genii, in the Koran, 
is taken from the Jews, and from the ancient Persians ; and was, 
probably, introduced by Mahomed to flatter the belief and meet 
the prejudices of those whom he sought as converts. 

With regard to the belief of Scriplim', Mahomed taught, that Tiie beiur ..r 

Scripture. 

God had, in various ages of tlic world, sent these sacred books J 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 94. t Ibid. p. 9(i. 

X The number of these sacred volumes were, according to the Prophet of Arabia, 
one hundred and four : of wliich, ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to 
Edris, or Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other four, being tlic Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, David, 

Jesus, and Mahomed ; which last being the seal of the prophets, those revelations 
are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All these divine books, except the 
four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, and their contents unknown, though the 
Sabians have several books which they attribute to some of the antediluvian prophets ; 
and of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have undergone so 
‘‘ many alterations and corruptions, that, though there may possibly be some part of 
the true word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the present copies in 
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CHAP.xxii. through the medium of his prophets. The Mahomedans believe that 
an immense number * of prophets have, from time to time, been sent 
from God to instruct mankind ; but of this army of heavenly mission- 
aries, only three hundred and thirteen were appointed apostles to 
reclaim men from the errors and infidelity into which they had 
fallen ; and six alone of the latter number brought laws and revela- 
tions, which were ordained to abrogate what had been before esta- 
blished. Those were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomed. 

Belief in the The Mahomedans believe in the resurrection and the day of 

resurrection. • i • i • i 

judgment : they aihrm, that Avhen the corpse js laid in the grave, an 
heavenly spirit gives it notice of the approach of the two examin- 
ing angels, who, the moment they come, demand of the deceased, 
whether he believed in the unity of God and the mission of Ma- 
homed ? If he answers properly, the body is suffered to rest in peace, 
and is refreshed by the air of paradise; but if not, his torture-f 


the hands of the Jews and Christians.”^ — S ale’s Frelimmary Discourse on the Koran, 
page 97. 

The learned author, from whom the above is quoted, says, (page 98,) that the 
Mahomedans have a Gospel in Arabic attributed to St. Barnabas, wherein the history 
of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different from what we find in the true 
Gospel, and correspondent to those traditions which Mahomed has followed in his 
Koran.” I made every inquiry when in Persia for this Gospel, but never could 
find it. I do not believe the inhabitants of that country possess either it or the Penta- 
teuch in a complete state. 

♦ Their numbers, according to one tradition, are two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand : another author states them at only one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand. 

t When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an angel, who 
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commences, and continues till he receives his final doom at the day chap. xxii. 
of judgment. 

The soul, according to the Mahomedans, is separated from the 
body it tenanted by the angel of death : but the souls of prophets 
only are at once admitted into paradise ; those of all others remain 
in an intermediate state of bliss or misery, according to their 
merits*. 

The period of resurrection is known to God only. Mahomed has Its j)cri()tl only 
informed his followers, that even the angel Gabriel confessed, when 
he interrogated him, his ignorance upon that point. It will, the 
Mahomedans believe, be preceded by many terrible signs -j' ; but 
even these will leave the hour of its occurrence uncertain. “ On 
“ the day of resurrection," (to use the words of Mahomed,) “ the 


gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners ; which arc two black livid 
angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. These order the dead 
person to sit upright, and examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, 
and the mission of Mahomed : if he answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in 
** peace, and it is refreshed by the air of paradise; but if not, they beat him on the 
temples with iron maces till he roars out for anguish so loud, that he is heard by all 
from East to West, except men and genii. They then press the earth on the corpse, 
which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons, with seven 
heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will become venomous beasts, the grievou.s 
ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like serpents; 
circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense.”— Sale’s Prelimimiri/ 
Discourse on the Koran, page 100. 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 104. 
t These signs are described at length by Pocock, and in Sale’s Peliminary Dis- 
course. They include the rising of the sun in the West ; the appearance of a smoke 
which shall fill the earth; the irruption of Gog and Magog; the speaking of beasts and 
birds, 8cc. 
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CHAP. XXII. “ whole earth shall be but a handful to the Almighty ; and the 
« heavens shall be rolled together in his right hand. The trumpet 
“ shall be sounded ; and whoever are in heaven, and whoever are 
“ on earth, shall exjiire. It shall sound again, and all shall arise and 
“ look up.'* Then, according to the text* of the Koran, God will 
proceed to judgment ; and every soul will be rewarded according to 
that which it has wrought. Unbelievers will be sent to hell, to dwell 
there for ever ; and the faithful -f- will be admitted into paradise. 

The pains of The pains of hell are described at great length in the Koran and 

hell described. . n zr i 

the traditions. Mahomed appears to have desired to terrify his fol- 
lowers by pictures of the most horrid suffering. There are degrees 
of torture ordained for every description of guilt ; but the slightest 
punishment awarded to a sinner, is to have his feet shod with shoes 
of fire, “ the fervor of which will cause his skull to boil like a caul- 
dron J:” but infidels alone are to suffer these pains for ever. Those 

* In the text of the Koran, two sounds of the trumpet are alone mentioned : but 
the orthodox Mahomedans, on the ground of traditions, believe there will be three. 
The first is called the blast of consternation, from the horror it will strike into all that 
exist. The second they call the blast of examination, at the sound of which all that 
live will die, even the angel of death himself. The third and last sound is termed 
the blast of resurrection, at which ail will revive. The last will be sounded forty years 
after the second by the angel Tsrafeel, who, with Gabriel and Michael, shall be restored 
to life, and stand upon the rock of the Temple of Jerusalem. For a full account of the 
mode in which the resurrection of the body is effected, see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 
on the Koran, page 1 10. 

t God, it is said, will come in clouds, attended by his angels, to judge mankind, 
for whom Mahomed will become intercessor after that office has been refused by Adam, 

Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only for their own souls. Salx’s 

Preliminary Discourse on (he Koran, page 1 15. 

J Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 122. 
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who have professed the religion of Mahomed are, aft('r a period of chap. xxir. 
expiation, to be released from hell, and admitted into paradise. A 
narrow bridge, termed Ul-Aruf*, divides the mansion of pain and 
suffering from that of joj and eternal bliss. The bridge itself forms 
a part on which those will remain whose good and bad deeds arc 
equally balanced. There is another bridge called Ul-Serat, which 
passes over the centre of hell, and which is described as finer than 
a hair, and sharper than a sword : over it all mankind must pass : 
the virtuous and good will proceed with ease and with the swiftness 
of lightning ; but the wicked, in their attempt to follow them, will 
fall into the bottomless pit. 

The Mahomedan prophet, taking his opinion of the form of the Description of 
heavens from the astronomical system of Ptolemy T» places his 
paradise in the seventh heaven. At its entrance is a delicious foun- 
tain:!:, one cup of the waters of which, the followers of Mahomed 
were taught to believe would allay their thirst for ever. The soil of 
paradise is said to be musk and saffron ; its stones, pearls and 
jacinths ; the walls of its palaces are enriched with gold and silver ; 
and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. Among these the chief is 
that called Tuba, or “ the tree of happiness,” which stands in the 

♦ Ul-Aruf may be translated the partition,” as it is derived from the Arabic verb 
a rafa, to part.” 

f The works of this celebrated astronomer, who is conjectured to have been born about 
the year seventy of the Christian era, were translated into Arabic ; and this work, 
which is called the Almagestum, has continued, for seventeen centuries, to be deemed 
the true system of the heavenly bodies by the greatest part of the Asiatic world. 

X This fountain is called “ the pond of Mahomed,” and is a month’s journey in 
compass. — Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 12G. 
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CHAP. XXII. palace of Mahomed ; and a branch of which, bearing delicious fruit*, 
reaches to the dwelling of every believer. From the root of this 
extraordinary tree, the shade' of which is said to extend further than 
the swiftest horse could gallop in a hundred years, flow rivers f of 
milk, of wine, and of honey ; and, in addition to these rivers, the 
bowers of paradise arc refreshed by numberless streams and foun- 
tains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds; their beds, camphire 
and musk; and their banks, saffion. But all these glories are 
eclipsed by the beautiful houries, the enjoyment of whose charms 
constitute the great reward promised to the faithful. Their pro- 
phet assured them, that they should repose on couches covered 
with silk, interwoven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gar- 
dens, refreshed with pure streams, and inhabited by beauteous 
black-eyed damsels, whose complexions are like rubies and pearls, 
and whose eyes shall never wander to any other but their husbands || . 


* This tree is laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other fruits, of sur- 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to eat of any par- 
ticular fruit, it will immediately be presented to him. If he prefer flesh, roasted birds 
will appear on its branches, and its boughs will spontaneously bend to meet his ex- 
tended hand. This tree will also furnish the faithful with fine horses, richly accoutred, 
to ride upon, which will burst forth from its fruit. — Sall's Preliminary Discourse on 
the Koran, Vol. 1. page 127. 

t The most celebrated of these was Kooscr, or “ the stream of life from the waters 
of which the fountain of Mahomed, at the entrance of paradise, was filled. 

J Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; and rivers of milk, the taste whereof 
changeth not ; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto those who drink ; and rivers of clari- 
fled honey : and therein shall they have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; and pardon from 
the Lord.” — Koran, Vol. II. chap, xlvii. page 3fio. 

II Koran, chap. Iv. Sale’s Translation, Vol. 11. page 39y. 
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“ They who approach near lo God,” the prophet adds, “ shall dwell 
“ in gardens of delight ; reposing on couches adorned with gold and 
“ precious stones ; sitting opposite to one another thereon. Youths, 
“ who shall continue in their bloom lor ever, shall go round about 
“ to attend them, with goblets, and beakers, and a cup of tlowing 
“ wine: their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
“ shall their reason be disturbed : and with fruits of the sorts which 
“ they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the kind which they 
“ shall desire. And there shall accompany them fair damsels, 
“ having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shills, 
“ as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. They shall 
“ not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin ; but 
“ only the salutation, peace ! peace*!” 

According to the Koran, the meanest among the faithful will havi^ 
seventy-two of the houries of paradise, besides the wives which he 
had in this world. He will inhabit a tent, formed of precious stones, 
and live on the most delicious viands. Ilis garments and furniture 
will be proportioned to the magnificence and splendour of his condi- 
tion ; and, to enable him to enjoy all these blessings, he will possess 
an eternal youth : all his desires will be granted the moment they arc 
formed : and, that no sense may be ungratified, his ears will be de- 
lighted by the voice of angels, and the songs of the daughters of 
paradise. Even the trees that surround him will celebrate the 


CIIAIWXII. 


F.njoymrnis 

lichi out to tiio 
bicssfd iij tliu 
parntliho of 

JMahouiL’d. 


* Koran, chap. Ivi. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page 401. 

t It is a vulgar mistake to suppose that Mahomed denied females to have souls, or 
excluded them from paradise: he has, however, given them no higher rank in the regions 
of bliss than they enjoyed in this world. They are still only esteemed as they con- 
tribute to the pleasure and enjoyment of men. 

VOL. II. 2 U 
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CHAP. XXII. divine praises, with a harmony far exceeding “ what man hath ever 
“ heard/’ 

This is only a picture of the delights which await the lowest 
of those who rank among the blessed : for the reward of purer faith, 
and higher virtue, the Prophet of Arabia, copying the very expres- 
sion of Scripture, has promised enjoyments, “ which the eye hath 
“ not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
“ man to conceive*.” 

The paradise of Mahomed was not an invention of his own 
imagination : he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the Persians -f*, 
and the Hindoos ; and some from the Christians. The Jews had 
planted the mansion of the blessed in the seventh heaven, and had 
furnished it with beautiful gardens. The magi had peopled the 
region of beatitude with the Hoordni Behesht, or the houries of para- 
dise, who are the black-eyed virgins of the Koran. The wonders of 
the Hindoo abode of bliss appear almost literally copied. Its celes- 
tial gunga, or sacred stream ; its dps^ras, or heavenly nymphs ; 
its tarucalpa, or tree of desire, dispensing delicious fruits, exquisite 
viands, and rich vestments ; all find their place in the paradise of the 
Arabian prophet. The mansion that is prepared for the good is 
metaphorically described in the Christian volumes, as a glorious and 
magnificent city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve gates ; 
through the streets of which run the water of life, that flows past the 
tree of life, which bears various fruits, and has leaves of a healing 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 132. 

t The Hoor&ni Behesht, or “ black-eyed nymphs ” of paradise, are mentioned in the 
Saddir: and Hyde, in his Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Persia, page 265, states, 
that the charge of these heavenly ladies was committed to the angel Zamiyad. 
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virtue* * * § . Jesus also had said, that the blessed should eat and drink 
at his table -f- : but when Mahomed borrowed from this description of 
future felicity, he rejected the doctrine which taught, that the inha- 
bitants of this world, in the resurrection, “ neither marry, nor arc 
“ given in marriage, but are as the angels of Cod in heaven J.'’ A 
sensual paradise, in which man is to derive his chief felicity from 
continuing to indulge the passions of his present nature, is a funda- 
mental principle of the religion of Mahomed. Numerous passages 
in the Koran place this beyond doubt : and though some of his 
followers have revolted at so gross a doctrine, the orthodox continue 
to believe, in its literal sense, all that their prophet has said regarding 
the future state of reward and punishment. 

The Mahomedans believe that the whole of the brute creation will 
be assembled at the resurrection, and that after the weak have been 
allowed to take vengeance on the strong, for the injuries they have 
received from them, they will be reduced to dust. The genii will be 
judged, like men, according to their actions. The bad will be con- 
demned to the infernal regions, and the good will have a delightful 
dwelling assigned to them on the verge of paradise ||. 

The doctrine of predestination is inculcated in the Koran ; in 
which God is declared to have said, “ The fate of every man have we 
“ bound about his neck The meaning of this verse has given rise 
to numerous disputes. It has been contended, that to receive it 
in its literal sense, would be at variance with the justice of the 


CHAP. xxir. 


Assembly of 
the brute crea- 
tion at the re- 
surrection. 


Doctrine of 
prede&liiiaUui) 


* Revelations, chap. xxi. xxii. t Luke, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

J St. Matthew, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

II Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 114. 

§ Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xvii. 
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CHAP. XXII. Creator; and the most orthodox have concurred in deciding, that it 
only applies to man considered in his spiritual stale*. Notwith- 
standing these opinions, the belief of this doctrine is very general 
over all Mahomedan nations, and its effects are very visible. This 
blind fatality renders men alike insensible to the beauty of virtue, 
or the deformity of vice. They meet the vicissitudes of fortune with 
patience and resignation, because they deem them preordained and 
unavoidable. They are courageous in battle, from the same motive : 
and this doctianc was probably first taught by the warlike pro- 
phet, Math a view of producing that effect upon the minds of his 
followers. 

Stated periods Aiiiopg the points of fomi or observance in the religion of Ma- 

and fonijs for 

tlie observ- homed, the first is prayer, which he denominated “ the pillar of 

ance of 

prayers. fliilh/' Tljc importance of this duty is often inculcated in the 

Koran -j'. “ Glorify God when the evening overlaketh you, and 

“ when ye rise in the morning : and unto him be praise in heaven 
“ and earth ; and at sunset, and when ye rest at noon j;.” This 
mandate appears, in its literal acceptation, only to command four 

IVOhsson’s Ottoman flinpire, Vol, Vlf, page ICl. 

t Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xxx. 

X The appointed times ol* prayer arc ; — Isi, in ihe morning before sunrise ; 2d, when 
noon is past; 3d, in the afternoon, before sunset; 4th, in the evening, after sunset, 
but while day remains ; oth, \^hen day is closed, but before the first watch of night. 

Sale, (Vol. II. page 245,) in a note upon the translation of this part of the text, 
makes the following remark ; Some are of opinion, that the five times of prayer are 
intended in this passage. The evening, including the time both of the prayer of 
sunset and of the evening prayer properly so called ; and the word I have rendered 
at sunset, marking the hour of afternoon prayer, since it may be applied also to the 
lime a little before sunset.” 
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periods of daily prayer: but a slight difference in the signification of chap.xxil 
the words used in the verse, has led the expounders of the sacred 
law to decide that five were meant : and every true believer is sum- 
moned, by the public criers, to pay his devotions that number of 
times each day, with his face turned towards the Temple of Mecca. 
Ablutions, which are enjoined on almost all occasions, are peculiarly 
necessary at the moment of prayer, when the purity of body is 
deemed essential, as an emblem of that purity of mind with which 

4 

man ought to address his Creator. It is also commanded, that rich 
clothes and ornaments should be laid aside : these trappings of 
earthly vanity and power being deemed calculated to inspire pride 
and arrogance, which are inconsistent with that sense of humility 
with which a supplicant should address the Almighty. "Women are Womii. not 

udinittcd nt 

not allowed to join in the public prayers at the inosijucs. They are public prayt'i‘s» 
directed to offer up their devotions at home; or, if they attend llie 
place of public worship, it must be at a period when llie male sex 
are not there. This practice is founded u])on the authority of the 
traditionary sayings of the prophet, and is calculated to confirm that 
inferiority and seclusion to which the female sex are doomed by 
the laws of Mahomed *. 

In the establishment of the usage and form of prayer, Mahomed 
copied the Jews, even to the position of the body at the moment of 
adoration : but though he regarded Jerusalem as a sacred city, he 
taught his followers to believe, that a superior sanctity belonged to 

* The learned Sale observes, on ihm authority of a Mahometlan doctor of eminence, 
that the moslems were of opinion, that the presence oi females inspired a different kind 
of devotion from that which was required in a place dedicated to the w'orship of 

God. 
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CHAP.xxii. the Temple of Miecce ; • towards which he directed theiti to turn when 
they offered up their supplications to God. - In showing this reve- 
rence to Mecca, Mahomed accommodated his doctrine to local 
prejudices! and to the superstition of the Arabians, who had long 
paid their devotions at the temple in that city, which became more 
hallowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan world, from being the 
birth-place of their prophet. < 

Charity is a duty imposed by his religion on every Mahomedan. 
There are two descriptions of alms : the one, obligatory ; the other, 
voluntary. That which can be legally demanded amounts to two 
and a half per cent* upon the principal of the estate of the 
individual ; but it can only be claimed from those who have a certain 
amount, and have been in possession of the property subject to it 
upwards of eleven months. This legal alms, which is termed zukat, 
was rigorously exacted by the prophet ; who employed it in the relief 
of the poor, and in the maintenance of those who served him in his 
wars. When the religion of Mahomed spread, this tax was found 
not only to be difficult to collect, but of an unequal and invidious 
nature. It has, in consequence, been generally abandoned. Men are 
left to their consciences: but the obligation of charily is so strongly 


The zukat, or legal alms, is one in forty, or two and a half per cent. It is com- 
manded to be paid on cattle, sheep, money, corn, fruits, and on all wares that are 
sold. There are many different opinions among Mahomedan doctors, relative to the 

proportion and mode in which this tax should be collected on property of various 
kinds. 

« 

t The khums, or a fifth part of the spoil of infidels, which was always set aside for 
the use of Mahomed, formed with the zukat the whole of his revenue, and that of his 
immediate successors. 
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enforced, that few strict Mahomedans e\rade the performance of this chap.xxii. 
sacred duty ; which is recommended not only in the Koran, and tra- 
ditions^ but by all the writers on their law, as one of the most certain 
means of obtaining respect on earth, and eternal happiness in heaven. 

“ Prayer," says one of the caliphs *, “ carries us half way to God ; 

fasting brings us to the door of his palace ; and alms procures us 
“ admission •f'." 

The Mahomedans are enjoined fasting as a sacred duty. TheyHting en. 
are taught to believe, that in the month of Ramazan God sent the iJcS dity, 
Koran from heaven; and, during that month, every true believer 
must refrain, from day-break till sunset, from eating, drinking, and 
all sensual gratifications. None are exempt from this obligation but 
travellers, sick persons, women with child, or those who are giving 
suck ; and even these are required to make amends for their involun- 
tary neglect of this ordination, by fasting nt some other period, or by 
giving extraordinary alms to the poor. 

The4)ilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined as a duty to all who can Pilgrimage to 
perform it The sacred temple at which they pay their devotions 
stands near the centre of that city. The Caaba, a square stone build- 
ing, is the part of this edifice which is most revered. It was pro- 


* Omar Ebn Abdool Azeez. 

f Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 1 46. 

' I Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. iii. Every person, it is assumed, should 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. Ul-Shaffei says, those who have money, if 
they cannot go, should perform this journey by deputy ; Malik thinks all who have 
strength sufficient should go to Mecca : but Ul-Haneefa deems both money and health 
of body requisite before this duty can be deemed obligatory. 
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CHAP. XXII. bably built by the idolatrous Arabians as a house for their idols: but 
the Mahomedans are instructed to think that God, in compliance 
with the prayer of Adam, let fall from heaven a model of the holy 
building, the resemblance of which our first father had seen in 
paradise. Adam, according to this account, turned towards the 
representation of the celestial temple when he prayed : and, after his 
death, his son, Seth, built a house of the same form, of stone and 
^ clay. This was destroyed by the deluge ; rebuilt by Abraham, and 
his son, Ismail, who erected it on the same spot, and took care that 
it should be of a similar shape as the former mansion, which he was 
enabled to do from having all its dimensions explained to him by a 
divine revelation*. 

The celebrated black stone -f which stands within the Caaba 
is an object of the greatest veneration : every pilgrim kisses it, and 
hears the tale of its extraordinary history and wonderful proper- 
ties. Another stone, deemed hardly less sacred, is shown at a spot 
called the Palace of Abraham, where the devout visitor of the temple 
is told to observe the prints of that patriarch’s footsteps, made when 
he came to sec his son : and his attention is particularly directed to 
the holy well of Zemzem, which, he is informed, burst forth at the 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 155. 

t This celebrated stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south-east corner of the 
temple. It is deemed by Mahomedans one of the precious stones of paradise that fell 
to the earth with Adam ; and, being preserved at the deluge, the angel Gabriel brought 
it to Abraham when he was building the Caaba. It was, they say, at first white, but its 
surface has become black from coming in contact with those who are impure and sinful. 
These, and many other fables, are told of this relic of idolatrous worship, for such it 
undoubtedly may be considered. 
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command of God to relieve the drooping Hagar, when she brought chap.xxii. 
the in&nt Ismail to the barren plains of Arabia* . 

The Temple of Mecca has, since the death of Mahomed, been 
enlarged and ornamented by the piety and munificence of Maho> 
medan sovereigns, and is annually crowded with persons 'f, who 
come from every region to which his faith has extended, to perform 
their pilgrimage. It would occupy too much space to give a 
minute description of all the forms that attend this important cere- 
mony : they are of a nature which the enemies of this religion have 
justly described as closely allied to the usages of idolatry and super- 
stition. It is probable that Mahomed compromised with his first 
converts : and when he discovered that he could not withdraw them 


from their habitual veneration to the place of devotion of their 
fathers, he conciliated their consent to his faith by the adoption of 
this sacred object of their affection and reverence ; and was satisfied, 
if he could transfer their adoration from their idols to the true God, 
to allow them to retain a small portion of the mummery of their 
former worship. 


Both wine and games of chance are forbidden by the Koran, on Wine anti 


the ground that their sinfulness is greater than their use:]:. 


Maho- 


games of 
clinnee for* 


med also forbad his followers to eat of the blood of animals, of swine’s 


bidden. 

Also the blood 


flesh, or of any creature that died of itself. Among the ancient 

’ ^ swine's flesh. 

Arabians four months of the year were deemed so sacred, that all 


wars ceased. Mahomed commanded his followers to preserve this 


usage, if their enemies did the same ; but, under all circumstances, he 


* Sale’s PrelimiDary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page'157. 
t For a full account of the mode in which this pilgrimage is performed, see the 
Preliminary Discourse on Sale's Translation of the Koran. t Koran, chap. ii. 

2 X 


VOL. II. 
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cHAP.xxn. authorized ins^lBIk retaliation of attack. It cannot he aurpriimg that 

an ordination so difficult to observe, -and so easy to evade, ^ould 
have met with little attention. Obedience may often have beea given 
to this kistitutioin as a matter of policy, but probably never from a 
motive of piety. 

Friday op- Fiiday u the day appointed by Mahomed as that on which his 

pointed for 

praycn. foUowers are to assemble at the mosques to attend prayer ■f: but it 
is nbt, like the sabbath the Jews and Christians, considered as a 
day of rest. On it the people assemble in the mosques, the Koran 
is read and expounded by the priests ; and the day, from this cere- 
mony, is deemed to have a sacred character: but it passes un- 
marked by any other observance tlian that of attending public 
worship!. 

* Various causes are assigned for Friday being fixed by Mahomed as a day of 
public prayer. Some say it was the day of his arrival at Medinah. Others state, 
(bat the day received its name from one of Mahomed’s ancestors, because on it the 
people assembled before him. It is also affirmed that it was declared sacred, because, 
according to the belief of the Mahomedans, God finished the creation on that day. — 
Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 42j, note. 

t Sale’s Translation of the Koran, Vol. II. page 425. 

t Though Friday is the day that is set apart for public worship, it is not the only 
one in which that is performed. The mosques of the Mahomedans are always open ; 
and the duty of the Paish-N&mllz, or officiating priest, requires him to atteud three 
times every day at that to which he belongs--lbefore the sun rises; in the afternoon ; 
and after sunset. Those who are veiy exact in the performance of their religious 
duties accompany him. The priest says bis prayers in the mosques, as in private, in 
an inaudible tone : the people, who stand behind him, also pray in silence. ‘Once every 
day the Paisb-Nfimfiz should preach firom the pulpit for half an hour, or more ; but on 
Friday this duty is obligatory. He takes for his text a verse from the Koran, or from 
one of the books of traditions, and expounds its meaning to the people. If the mosque 
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The fest of RamazaD) and the cause whieli led to its institution^ cuap.xxii. 
have been stated. The Mahoroedans have two festivals, which Euro- 

Two feasts or- 

pea»i writers term the greater and lesser Bairam. The first of these 
commences the day alter the &st of Ramaaan, and is, for that reason, 
called the £ed-ul-Fitr, or “ the festival after abstinence.” The 
Second, which begins on the tenth of ZiMdge, is termed the Eed-ul- 
Koorbdn or ** the feast of sacrifice,” and is instituted in commemo- 
ration Abraham offering up his son Isaac. The rite of circumcision Practice of 

. • 1 • 1 T • *11 circumcision. 

18 not once mentioned in the Koran. It is considered as an act of 
imitative practicei', founded on the example of the disciples, but 
not on that of the prophet himself It may, according to Maho- 
medans, be omitted in cases where, from the age of the convert, 
or any other cause, there might be danger from the operation : but 
this important ritual is seldom neglected. It is deemed the outward 
mark of a true believer: and the very fear that his corpse might, 
in a day of slaughter, be confounded with those of infidels, and, 
in consequence, be denied the holy lites of sepulture, is sufficient 
to make every man, who professes the faith, anxious that this cere- 
mony should be performed. 

The Koran, which consists of one hundred and fourteen chapters. The Koran 
was not produced as a complete volume : and unbelievers may be SS 

tionsa 

. be small, there is only one Paish-N&m&z, or priesS; when large, it is not uncommon to 
have two or three, and they all perform the religious service at the same time. 

* The Eed-ul-Koorb&n, or " the feast of sacrifice,” which commences on the tenth 
of Ziib&dge, the day appointed for slaying the victims by the pilgrims at Mecca. 

t This practice was taken from the Jews : and Mabomedans are taught to believe 
that it was first instituted by Abraham. 

j; Mahomed is said to have been born circumcised. 
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cnAP.xxn. permitted to admire the policy which led to the gradual appearance 
of this professed book of Revelation. Mahomed early taught his 
disciples to believe that it was sent in a complete state from God 
to the lowest heaven by the hands of the aagel Gabriel*, from 
whence it was communicated to him, in detached portions’f*, by 
the same angel. From the first revelation to the last occupied a 
period of twenty-three years ; and the Prophet of Arabia declared, 
that he held, during the whole of this time, a continual intercourte 
with Gabriel, and was wont to dictate to a writer the different 
chapters as that angel brought them to him. No mode could have- 
been better calculated to preserve and to promote his power. He 
was at once the civil ruler and the military leader of his followers ; 
and he drew at pleasure, from a source which they deemed divine, 
those laws and mandates which were to regulate their lives, and to 
excite them to actions of virtue and of valour. In order to guard 
against the errors of precipitation, he inculcated, as a doctrine, that 
the commands he received from the Almighty were sometimes re- 
voked : and he also warned true believers against literally interpret- 
ing all the passages in the Koran. Some parts of that volume were, 
he told them, to be understood as they were written ; while others 


• Thii took place on a night which is termed the night of Ul-Kadr, or “ the 
night of power, or glory.” It is«'believed to be that between the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth of Ramazan : but Mahomedan doctors are not farther agreed 
respecting this date, than that it actually was daring the month of Ramazan, the 
whole of which is deemed sacred, on account of the occurrence of this auspicious 
event. 

t The Koran was not even sent in chapters, but in small portions, several of which 
are often included in one chapter. 
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were to be taken inf a figurative sense* ** . By these precautions he chap.xxii. 
was prepared to evade, if he could not directly repel, every charge 
of inconsistency, or of false prophecy. 

Mahomed was possessed of a graceful person, of ready eloquence, 
of courage, and of wisdom. In the state in which he found his 
country, the means taken by this extraordinary man to propagate 
his doctrine, and establish his power, could hardly fail of success : 
and even his enemies must admit, that he entitled himself to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. The great majority of the Arabians, 
when he first proclaimed his mission, were ignorant idolaters, whose 
superstition was disgraced by the grossest and most inhuman usages 
They were, as a nation, divided at home and despised abroad. By 
adopting his religion, they learnt to pay their exclusive adoration to 
one true and only God ; and they obtained a strength from that 
political union, which was the consequence of their common creed, 
that enabled them to become masters of the fairest portion of the 
globe. 

The Koran is written in the purest dialect of the Arabic, and is Tiie composi- 
deemed, by Mahomedans, of such surpassing beauty and eloquence rancousiilered 
of composition, that they consider it impossible an uninspired human 

* The folloving passage in the Koran exemplifies its character in this respect : 

“ There is no God but he, the mighty, the wise. It is he who hath sent down 
unto thee the book, wherein are some verses clear to be understood ; they are the 
foundation of the book ; and others are parabolical. But they whose hearts are 
“ perverse will follow that which is parabolical therein, out of low schism, and a 

** desire of the interpretation thereof ; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof 
except God.”— Sale's Koran, Vol. I. chap. iii. page 53, 

t The horrid practice of female infanticide was common over all Arabia, and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 
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casAP.xxn. being conld hare composed it It cannot be expected that others 
should vieir, efther the language in which it is written, or its contents, 
with equal enthusiasm. It has been summarily desciibed by an able 
Euroffean author* as containing a few ordinances relative to poly- 
ganiy, divorces, slavery, and the laws of succession ; some emphatical 
declamations on the attributes of God ; and a collection of puerile 
tales and extravagant fables. But we can hardly (in the pride of 
better knowledge,) venture to pronounce that to be puerile or con-r 
teroptiUe which has so fully answered the purpose for which it was 
designed, and which is still considered as the standard of truth and 
perfection by nearly half the universe. The Koran of Mahomed, with 
many of the defects ascribed to it, abounds with the hnest passages in 
praise of the Almighty. Its author dwells upon the great and holy 
theme with an eloquence that is exalted by the most enraptured 
fervor. The other parts, though less eloquent, were suited to the 
character, prejudices, and habits of those to whom his religion was 
offered, and whose ignorant and degraded condition it was meant to 
improve. His success was astonishing: and even those who have 
shuddered at the magnitude of his presumptuous profanation, have 
accorded an admiration to the roan which they refused to the prophet, 
and have not been able to consign to that contempt, which belongs 
to schemes of superstitious and idolatrous worship, a religion, which, 
with all its errors, is grounded upon one of the most rational and 
sublime principles of human belief. 

The purpose of the Koran, and the manner in which it was 
written, has rendered it a volume of law, as well as of religion. The 


• Volney. 
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iotention its autltor was not onlj to instruct his followers in their cuap.xxii. 
duty to God, but towards each other : and the precepts it contains 
have been acknowledged, throughout die nations who profess the Ma- 
homedan faidi» as the sc^e foundation of all their jurisprudence. The 
different passages and chaptere of the Koran were never put into any 
order by the prophet, and were, at his death, a confused heap of 
loose sheets. The important lidiour of fonning them into a volume 
devolved upon the first caliph, Aboubeker, wlio arranged them, 
without any attention to the times at which the different revelations 
were made: but this was of no consequence, as each chapter is 
distinct, and has no necessary connexion with the one that precedes 
or follows it. The transcript made from the original sheets was 
committed to the custody of one of the widows of Mahomed ; but, 
some years afterwards, the caliph, Osman, discovering that many 
spurious editions of the sacred volume were dispersed over the 
empire, directed that a number of copies should be taken from 
the one which Abonbeker had made, and that they should be dis- 
tributed to the faithful ; who were commanded to bum and destroy 
all the other editions, as erroneous 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia, even before his death, broke out with great 
violence on the occurrence of that event ; and the rapid strides which 
his successors made to imperial power, only afforded this spirit a 
wider sphere of action. It would fill a volume even to name the 
various sects which have sprung up in the Mahomedan world. It 
is only meant to describe that of the Sheahs, which has become the 


* Sale's Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 86. 
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cHAP.xxii. national reli^on of Persia, hnd to notice the doctrines of the Sooffees, 
which have spread over that kingdom : but, before we enter upon this 
part of the subject, it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
progress of the Soonee faith ; which, from the great majority in the 
numbers of those who have concurred in its belief, claims the di8> 
tinction of being entitled the orthodox, or established religion. 

Anaceountof The Koran, considered as a book of law, was only suited to 

the Socuiee 

fiiitii. the government of a rude society, shaped like that of the Arabian 
tribes for whom it was first framed. When the powei; of the caliphs 
was extended, it became impossible to govern their numerous sub- 
jects by the comparatively few rules and maxims which this volume 
contained ; and the difficulty was increased, by a great proportion of 
these rules of conduct being local, and altogether inapplicable to 
the condition of many of the nations who had embraced the Maho- 
medan religion. The fundamental principle, however, of this faith 
required, that, wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws 
should be abolished ; for it was deemed profanation to desire know- 
ledge on such a subject from any other than a divine source. There 
appeared, therefore, no remedy, but rendering that more copious. 
An account of the actions, and the traditionary sayings of the pro- 
phet, who was believed never to have acted or spoken but by the 
inspiration of God, and whose every act and word was, in conse- 
quence, considered as a law, were collected from the mouths of his 
wives and companions. This immense collection was termed 
Sonna, and regarded by the Sconces*, or those who believed in it. 


* Tbe Jews bad also a code of traditions : and it was a saying with the Pharisee, 
(who may be termed the Jewish Soonee,) that the words of tbe Scribes were lovely, 
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as of equal authority with the Koran. But the materials for the ciiap.xxii. 
government of great empires were yet incomplete. Some part of the 
Koran was obscure and figurative: many of the traditions were 
vague, and still more contradictory of each other. To remedy the 
confusion and evils arising from these causes, the most learned and 
able of the Mahomedan divines devoted themselves to the explana- 
tion of these holy records : but it was evidently impossible that they 
could limit themselves to the mere exposition of texts. They sought 
to acquire fame by the propagation of their own opinions, and by the 
addition of their dogmas to those of their prophet and his immediate 
successors. Schisms were multiplied in every quarter where the 
Mahomedan religion was professed : but the great mass of believers 
settled at last in recognising the authority of four eminent doctors of 
law, Haneefa, Malik, Shafiei, and Hanbal ; who were considered as 
holy and learned men in their lives, and, since their deaths, have been 
canonized as the four Imaums*, or high priibts, of the established 

above the words of the law^ and more weighty than the law and the prophets. The 
i\postle MattheWi in alluding to this doctrine^ says, Thus have ye made the 
“ commandment of God of none effect by your traditions/’— Ma/Mea’, chap. xv. 
verse 6. 

* The sacred title of Imaum iS; by the Sbeabs, given only to the immediate de- 
scendants of the prophet, which are twelve. The last of these, the Imaum Mehdy, is 
supposed by them to be concealed (not dead), and the title which belongs to him can- 
not, they conceive, be given to another : but among the Soonees it is a dogma, that there 
must be always a visible Imaum, or father of the church.” The title is given to the 
four learned doctors who are the founders of their faith. It was long maintained that 
the Imaum must be descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : but the Emperors of 
Constantinople (who are of a Tartar family,) have assumed the sacred title, which they 
claim on the ground of the formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the Twelfth, the last 
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OHAp.xxn. orthodox religion^ These sainte diflfered f«)m each other in exponnd- 
ing parts of the Koran, and the traditions ; but Iheir followers have 
concurred in tbleradng their respective differences, which relate more 
to forms than essentials, and have become consolidated into one be- 
lief, which is termed the Soonee, or, in other words, the belief of those 
wfio assent to the Soona, or oral traditions, and consequentlj acknow- 
ledge the first caKphs, from whom most of these traditions were 
derived, as the chosen companions and legitimate successors of the 
prophet. The four sects mentioned above, have been denominated 
the four pillars of the Soonee feith: each has a separate oratory at 
the Temple of Mecca : but this, and the other distinctions they have 
preserved, as separate sects, have not disturbed their union, which 
has been cemented by their common alarm at the progress of schisms, 
that threatened, if they spread, not only to alter the faith, but to 
overthrow the whole system of their jurisprudence ; which was esta- 
blished upon authoiHles, the purity and legality of which these 
heretics openly denied. 

An account of Among the principal of these schisms was that of the Sheahs ; 

sbeabs. which, as has been before stated, had become, from the commence- 
ment of the Sufi&vean dynasty, the national religion of Persia. 
The meaning of the term Sheah has been already explained, and a 
short account has been given of the history of this sect. From the 
hour of the death of Mahomed, the adherents of Aly had maintained 
his right of succession to the caliphate, and had deemed those by 
whom that right had been set aside as the greatest of sinners. The 

caliph of the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim the First. The acknowledgment of this 
title renders the Emperor of Turkey the spiritual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 
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talents, the piety, and the reputation of the three first caliphs, pre- chap.xxil 
served the empire from the effects of this spirit of discontent; 
and the ultimate elevation of Aly satisfied, for a time, the clamour 
of his friends : but his death, and that of his sons, and the misfor<f 
tunes of his descendants, who, though admitted to the rank of Imaums, 
or chief priests, were excluded from all temporal power, led numbers 
to cherish, in secret, the principles of the sect of Sheah, and to mourn 
over the hard lot of the direct descendants of their holy prophet. 

The kingdom of Persia was the first whose inhabitants united in The iohabit- 
proclaiming themselves of this sect, and who vowed eternal hatred 
and war against those who professed the Soonee doctrine. More “).3t'*or*the 
than three centuries * has elapsed since the Sheah faith has become 
the adopted religion of that country : and, during the whole of 
that period, a regard for its tenets have either been the cause, or 
the pretext, of almost every war in which it has been engaged. 
Surrounded by nations who profess the Soonee doctrine, whether the 
Persian has been called upon to invade the territories of the Turks, 
the Affghans, or the Tartars, or to repel the attacks of these nations, 
he has been always summoned by the same watchword: and the 
belief that the Sheah faith was in danger, has never failed to rouse 
him to action. Nddir Shah, when at the summit of his power, at- 
tempted to destroy a feeling, of which be had proved the efficacy 
for the purpose of defence, because it was likely (as it excited hatred 
in other nations,) to obstruct his ambitious plans of extended con- 
quest : but the attempt failed, and the attachment of the Persians to 

* Ismail, the first king of the SofiTavean race, ascended the throne of Persia in 
A. D. 1499, and proclaimed the Sheah faith to be the national religion of that country. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The difference 
between the 
Soonee and 
Sheah doo 
trine. 


their faith continues as decided as ever. It appears, therefore, of 
importance to understand the character of those feelings which have 
had, and continue to have, so powerful an influence upon a nation's 
conduct and we cannot obtain this knowledge, except by a careful 
study of the tenets and dogmas which are peculiar to the Sheah sect 
of Mahomedans. 

The great and radical difference between the Soonee and 
Sheah doctrine, arises from the latter maintaining the divine and 
indefeasible right of Aly to have succeeded to the caliphate at the 
death of the prophet. His claims, they assert, rested on his being 
the first convert, and consequently the eldest in the faith; on his 
nearness of kindred to Mahomed, of whom he was a cousin ; and on 
his having married Fatimah, the only offspring of that prophet. 
They also affirm, that he was expressly declared his successor*; 
and that those by whose intrigues he was deprived of his inheritance, 
acted in direct contradiction to the will of God, as signified through 
the prophet. The same great temporal and spiritual power, which 
the adherents of Aly conceive should have immediately descended to 
him, ought, in their opinion, to have been transmitted to his lineal 
descendants ; and they, consequently, deem not only the three first 
caliphs, Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman, but all the caliphs who took 
the title of “ Lord of the Faithful,” as illegal usurpers of power. 


* Sheah writers declare, that when the angel Gabriel informed Mahomed he must 

prepare to die, that sacred personage proceeded towards Mecca. On the road he came 
to a place called Khoom-e-Ghuddeer, where he declared Aly his heir. This event oc- 
curred on the 18th of Zehadge, and is celebrated by an annual festival, called the Eed- 
ul-Gbuddeer, or ** the festival of Ghoddeer.” 
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This belief is hostile to the whole fabric of the establishment of the chap.xxii. 
Soona^ or traditions of the Soonee sect j as those who profess it deny 
all that part of their traditions which rest upon the authority of the 
three first caliphs, whose very names are abhorrent to them. The 
Sheahs, however, admit the legality of the Soona, or traditions, except 
where the source from whence these are derived is contaminated by 
crime, or disobedience* to God. Their leading principle throughout, 
is an adherence to the relations and descendants of Mahomed, 
whom they deem to have partaken, though in a lesser degree, 
of his sacred nature: and the title that Shealis love to be di$tin« 
guished by, which is that of “ the friends of the family," strongly 
marks this feeling. 

The Sheahs both disbelieve and contemn the dogmas of the four Their diibeiief 

, of the do{;mat 

great Imaums or saints, who may be termed the founders of the of the four 
Soonee doctrine. These learned doctors have, they affirm, propa- 
gated many erroneous and impious opinions, both in matters of faith 
and of practice : and they contend, that the worldly policy, which 
has led to the monstrous compound of their contradictory tenets into 
one faith, must involve all those who adopt it as a general belief in 
inexplicable difficulties. They argue, in support of this opinion, that 
as it is acknowledged there is only one path of truth, it becomes 
evident, that if the followers of Haneefa, or any other of the Soonee 
saints, are right, those of the remaining three sects must be wrong : 
and after all, they ask, “ Is it not better to trust to what we have 

received from God and his prophet, and from those who lived 

* They accuse the three first caliphs of direct disobedience, on the ground of their 
knowledge of Aly’s superior right, and of the prophet’s desire that he should be his 


successor. 
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CHAP.xxn. ** at the period of his missioo, and have transmitted his sayings, 
“ than to give our minds over to these pretending doctors of divi- 
“ nity and of law* ; and, by doing so, constitute their falUble works 
** into the standsud of our faith, and the rule of our Uvesf?” 

* The orientalisti have ever been fond of illustrating arguments by anecdotes. 
They relate the following of a Sheah doctor of laws, who was summoned to attend a 
meeting, in which four doctors of the orthodox sects were assembled, to decide whether 
Sultan Kbod&h-bund&h, the great grandson of Chenghi^, could be allowed to take back 
a wife whom he had divorced three times, without conforming to the prescribed usage, 
funded on the Soonee law, of her first marrying and cohabiting with another person. 
The Sheah doctor, with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving his slippers 
at the door of the room in which they assembled, secured them under his arm. This 
action produced much mirth ; and the reason of it wes demanded. We have a 
“ record in my family,” said the man, ** that one of our ancestors, who lived in the 
“ days of our prophet, had his slippers stolen by a follower of Haneefa!" All burst into 
laughter; and he was informed, that Haneefa himself did not propagate his doctrine till 
a century after the prophet’s death. ** It must have been a follower of Malik then.” 
The mirth became louder, as the ignorant doctor was instructed of the date of Malik, 
who came after Haneefa. ** Then it was Shaffei but he was of still later date. *' It 
“ must,” said the Sheah, in an affected rage, “ have been Hanbal ! ” This holy man, 
he was informed, did not publish his works till the second century of the Hejirah. 
The Sheah doctor started back with affected surprise at all this information, anff 
exclaimed : ** Why, if all you say is true, these holy saints, whose opinions you desire 
to make our laws, lived so long after our prophet, that they could personally know 
no more than you and 1, gentlemen, except as they might happen to be more or less 
learned !” Saying this, he arose and took bis departure ; but was soon sent for by the 
king, who asked him if he thought he might take back his wife without first allowing 
her to be married to another? " If there is no greater authority than the opinion of 
** these modern saints against it, I can see no sin in your doing so,” was the reply. 
The Idng was rejoiced, and immediately acted on his opinion : and this circumstance 
is supposed to have had no slight weight in disposing Mahomed Khodah-bund&h to 
believe in the Sheah doctrines.— Persian MS. f Persian MS. 
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The difierence which exists in these points between •the Soonee coap.xxii. 
and the' Sheah sects is at once rancorous and irreconcileable. It is 
ohe in which the passions are easily arrayed; for it relates to no 
s^cUlative or abstruse points of faith that are difficult to be com* 
prehended, but is interwoven with the history of their general reli* 
gion. Names which are never mentioned but with blessings by one 
Sect, are hourly cursed by the other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and disobedience, of the three first caliphs are the essential dogmas 
of the Sheah doctrine : while the leading principle of the Soonees is, 
that, next to the prophet, these rulers were beyond all others the 
most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. It is evi* 
dent, therefore, that the Soonee and Sheah faith can never exist in 
any concord with each other. A stranger to the name of Mahomed 
is more acceptable to a zealous man of either of these religions 
than the opposite sectary, who insults him with an hourly attack of 
his favourite tenets ; and their disagreement, as has been before 
stated, relates to matters of faith, or rather opinion, more than of 
practice. The differences in their mode of worship and customs are 
slight*, and have wholly arisen out of the hate they bear each other, 
and their dislike to have any usage in common. Innumerable 
volumes have been written on the subject of the disputes between 
the Sheah and Soonee sects. Their effect has been similar to 
that of most works on religious controversy : they have oftener 
irritated than convinced: but it is justice to their authors to 
observe, that these productions frequently display an union of 

* These consist in the mode of bolding the bands, of the mode of prostration, and 
other forms equally immaterial. 
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CHAp.xxii. taste and oT learning. Every effort is made in them to arrest the 
attention of the reader. The arguments are often shaped into a 
dramatic form to render them more attractive : and the zealous 
writer condescends to amuse the fancy, in the hope that his 
doing so may aid his object of informing the judgment. 

It has been before observed, that the religion and the laws of a 
Mahomedan nation always flow from the same fountain ; and the 
consequence is, that they regard, with feelings of sacred venera- 
tion, all those by whom their laws are made or expounded. 
These must, generally speaking, be acknowledged as saints before 
they are recognised as lawgivers ; and an attack upon the sanctity 
of their character, strikes at once at the faith and the jurisprudence 
of the countries where their authority is acknowledged. It has ever 
been one of the greatest disputes between the Soonees and Sheahs, 
that the latter deny all respect and confidence to the four great law- 
givers on whom the whole superstructure of the usages and ordi- 
nances, if not the religion, of the former depends. It will elucidate 
this subject to state some of the objections which they make to 
the dogmas of these reputed saints. 

Their accu- Abou Hancefa, who lived* in the first century of the Heiirah. 

sation of Ha- 

neefa. and who is represented to have been a man that united great 

* Haneefa-ul-naamaa-ebn-Thabet was born in the eightieth year of the Hejirah, 
and died in the hundred and fiftieth. His followers assert, that he was designated 
by an huddees, or saying of the prophet, which expressed, that Abou Haneefa was 
« the lamp of the faithful:’* but this doubtful record was probably invented by some 
zealous disciple to give him superiority over the others. We are told by Ul-Gbazali, 
a respectable writer, that Haneefa ended his life in prison at Bagdad, where he was con- 
fined because he refused to accept the office of judge, for which he thought himself 
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modesty and piety with a plain solid understanding, and whose chap.xxil 
tenets are praised on account of their being founded more upon 
reason than upon traditions, is accused, by the Sheahs, of ignorance 
and presumption. They assert, that among other deviations from 
the true path, he departed from the obvious text of the Koran, 
in allowing his followers to drink wine*, after its spirit had been 
a little evaporated by boiling ; and that he also altered a number 
of practices regarding prayer and purifications, which are inculcated 
both in that volume and the admitted traditions. As a proof of 
the ignorance of this Imaum, the Sheah writer^, with apparent 
triumph, alleges, that he confessed his inability to decide whether 
a hermaphrodite could be admitted into paradise, or a geni 
become perceptible to the human vision! 

The second, Imaum Malik, was also bom:J: in the first century ofMniik. 
of the Hejirah ; and, if we are to believe Soonee writers, he was not 
lesa remarkable than Haneefa for his modesty and piety. We are 

unfit. When urged by his friends to take this station to escape persecution, he replied, 

‘‘ I choose rather to be punished by men than by God and when asked the reason 
why he said he was unfit for it, he answered, ** If I have spoken the truth, I am unfit ; 

“ if I have ottered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to be a judge." — Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse on the Korun, page 206. 

* I follow, in this part, the author of the Absar-ul-Mnstubsureen, or " The Eyes of 
“ Acute Observers;” a work of considerable reputation. This writer accuses Haneefa 
of allowing his disciples to drink nubeez; a kind of wine made from dates or raisins; 
which, be asserts, is in direct opposition to that sacred tradition which states, ‘‘ that 
« every thing that intoxicates is wine,” and that “ every wine is unlawful.” — Absar-ul- 
Mustubsureen. t Absar-ul-Mustubsurecn. 

X The Imaum Abdool Malik was born between the year of the Hejirah ninety and 

ninety-five, and died A. H. 1 77. 
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CHAP.xxii. informed, that but of forty-eight questions which were put to him, 
he returned thirty-two with a declaration that he could not answer 
them. ** A noble and frank confession of ignorance,” observes a 
Mahomedan writer^, “ which could, in a man of such learning and 
** reputation, have only proceeded from a mind whose sole object 
was truth, and the glory of ^od.” This modest and wise doctor, 
however, is accused, by Sheah writers, of being the bold propagator 
of falsehood and of vice. They assert* * * § ** f*, that he taught that the flesh 
of all animals, except swine, and beings endowed with reason, might 
be eaten : and they quote from his own writings to prove, that, in 
certain cases, he affirmed the legality of a practice which cannot be 
named, but which all other Mahomedan teachers have concurred 
in deeming infamous. 

ofsiiaffei. ShafFeiJ, the third Imaum of the Soonees, who was bom|| in 
the second century of the Hejirah, is said, by all Soonee writers, 
to have been a learned and virtuous man, who laboured to arrange 
the traditions^ so as to render them useful as a code of laws. He 
introduced several alterations of religious forms, but advanced few 

* Ul'Ghazali. f Absar-ul-Mustabsnreen. 

t Chardin, in Vol. II. page 237 old edit., observes, that the Sheahs are almost all 
followers of Shaffei, the Soonees of Haneefa. This is an error of extraordinary magni- 
tude for a writer of so much experience and observation. The Sheahs have, at ail 
periods, held Shaffei and his doctrines in equal abhorrence. 

II Ebn £dris-ul-Shaffei was born at Ascalon in Palestine A. H. 150, educated at 
Mecca, and died in Egypt A. H. 204. 

§ One Mahomedan author wittily observes , " that the relators of the traditions were 

** asleep till Ul-Shaffei came and awakened them.” — Sale’s ’Pnlimmary Discourse on 
the page 208. 
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doctrines that can be deemed innovations. We may judge ofcHAP.xxu. 
the injustice of his enemies from the character of their accusations ; 
one of the principal of which is, that this Imaum departed from that 
text of the Koran which prohibits gambling, by allowing his disciples 
to indulge in the recreation of a few games of chess * ** . 

Hanbal, the fourth Iinaum, was bom-f- in the second century: oriianbai. 
he was at first an opposer, and afterwards a follower of Ul-Shaffei, 
from whom he boasted to have learnt most of the traditions he 
knew; and we are assured that he was able to repeat a million J. 

This Imaum appears to have been bolder than any of his prede- 
cessors, and to have taught doctrines which subjected him to the 
most cruel persecution. The Sheahs accuse him, not only of having 
allowed his followers to relieve occasional lowness of spirits by the 
use of intoxicating drugs j], but of propagating the most profane 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Almighty, whom his followers, 
they assert, were taught to believe was a corporeal being. 

One Sheah author§ describes the God of the sect of Ilanballee 
as “ having curled locks; of being immaterial from the head to 

* He limited them to three games at one sitting. 

t Ebn Hanbal was born in A. H. lG4. Some authors state, that he was born at 

** Merv, in Khorassan, of which city his parents were natives; and that his mother 
brought him from thence to Bagdad at her breast: while others assure us, that she 
was with child of him when she came to Bagdad, and that he was born there.” — 

Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 208. 

Hamilton’s Commentary on Mahomedan Laws, P. D. page 29* 

II He allowed, the author of the Absar-ul-Mustubsureen asserts, his disciples to take 
bung, a very intoxicating drug, in a quantity not exceeding the size of a pistachio nut ; 
which, another Sheah writer remarks, was probably the learned doctor’s own dose. 

^ 1 translate from the Absar«ul*Mustubsureen. 
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cuAP.xxiL “ the breast; but consisting, from the breast downwards, of one 
** solid soft mass:'' and he asserts, that this learned doctor ex- 
plained that verse in the Koran which states, that f* the merciful 
** God is upon the heavens," to mean, that the Deity sat four 
“ fingers above , the firmament in such a manner, that his knees 
“ reached below it." He adds, that the followers of Hanbal have 
proclaimed opinions still more impious. “ They believe," he iug 
forms us, “ that on the day of resurrection, when men shall bd| 

called before God to worship him, Fatimah, the daughter of 
*.* Mahomed, shall advance to the judgment-seat to petition for 
** justice on the murderers of her sons, Hussein and Hussun : but 
“ God, they say, will show his thigh, and display a cloth that covers 
“ a wound upon it; while a voice will be heard to exclaim, * That 
“ arrow which Nimrod* shot at heaven with intention to destroy me 
“ wounded my thigh. I have not permitted it to heal, that I might 
“ show it you ; and that you should know, that, if the God you 
“ adore sustained so great a wrong from a being whom he created, 
“ you should not be surprised at the sufferings your sons endured 
“ from their own tribe.' " The followers of this doctor, the same 
writer observes, assert, “ that the Almighty had one day a pain 
“ in his eyes*!*, and that he informed the inquiring angels that it was 
« an inflammation, brought on by the torrents of tears which he 
“ had shed at the deluge:" and they also affirm, “ that every 
“ Thursday night God assumes the shape of a beautiful boy, and 

* According to Mahomedan legends, Nimrod pretended to divine power, and shot 
an arrow at the heavens to kill the Almighty. 

t The author of the Absar-ul-Mustubsureen states, that he takes this fact from the 
Mouakiff, a work which he asserts is held in high estimation by the sect of Hanballfce. 
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» descends heaven upon an Egyptian ass; and that it was very chap.xxh. 
“ common to build a small manger on the tops of their mosques, 

** near which they burnt incense, and deposited some fine straw 
and grain, which was declared to be for the refreshment of the 
** animal on which the Almighty rfli, in the event of his descending 
** at that spot.” 

It is evident, from this example, that the Sheah writers endeavour 
to defame and discredit the Imaums, or saints, of the Soonees, by 
ascribing to them not only every doctrine that has been propagated 
by the most absurd or visionary of their followers, but those of other 
sects. The impious tenets which are here charged upon the disciples 
of Hanbal, should properly be ascribed to those of the Ebn-ul-Kcram, 
the celebrated founder of the schism of the Keramites ; a sect which, 
by their literal acceptation of the figurative parts of the Koran, have 
been led into a gross heresy, that is deemed at once monstrous and 
blasphemous by almost all other Mahomedans, who, generally speak- 
ing, entertain the purest and most sublime belief of the divine nature 
and attributes of the Almighty. 

The Sheahs also accuse the four Soonee Imaums of having 
altered several sacred institutions, particularly that of the division 
of the khums* ** , or fifth share of spoil taken in war; regarding which, 

* The khums is described in the Koran as the property of God, liis prophet, and 
his relations, or men of his tribe, (Bence Huscliim,) who are poor and destitute. 

The right of the Benee Haschim to a share in the khums is grounded upon their 
being excluded from any portion of the zukaat. The author of the Ubsar-uI-Mus- 
tubsureen expressly states, that when “ the one fifth of the whole of the captured pro- 
perty had been separated, Mahomed divided it into six portions ; three of which 
“ the prophet took for himself, and the three remaining he divided equally among 

** orphans, beggars, and travellers, of the tribe of Benee Haschim, to compensate them 
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ciup.xxn. they affirm, they have established doctrines at complete variance 
with the practice of Mahomed and the text of the Koran. They 
also assert, that they have altered forms of prayer, and made devia- 
tions on other points from wha^s enjoined by traditions of acknow- 
ledged authority, for the expRs and sole object of establishing 
usages* opposite to those of the Sheahs ; and on all these grounds 
they hold the names of Haneefa, Malik, Shafiei, and Hanbal, in 
complete abhorrence, and consider as wanderers from the true 
path all who follow their abominable and heretical doctrines. 

It would be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition of 
the innumerable points of difference between these two Maho- 
medan sects : a short reference to some of their most popular 
productions will be the best mode of elucidating the character 
of their opposite tenets, and of showing the style of their most 
esteemed theological disputants. 

In a letter, written by some priests of the Soonee sect, that 
accompanied the army of a Tartar monarch -f who attacked Mushed, 


Heresies ^ith 
which the 
Sheahs are 
charged. 


for the religious charity (zukaat)^ in wbich^ by the Koran, it was considered unlawful 
for them to share.” 

It is one of the most serious charges which the Sheah writers make against the 
three first caliphs, that they altered this usage, and took the whole of the khums to 
themselves, to the exclusion of the sacred family, and the tribe of the prophet : but we 
find it stated in a learned work on Mahomedan law, that, according to the Soonees, 
shares of the khums should be given to orphans, the poor, and travellers. — Commentary 
on Mahomedan law, Vol. If. page 179* 

* The Soonees are accused of making the tops of graves convex instead of fiat, (the 
shape ordered by a tradition,) for no reason but opposition to the Sheahs. — Ahmr^ul- 
Mushtbeureen. 

t Obeid Ullah, sovereign of the Usbegs. This monarch was the nephew of the cele- 
brated Shahibeg Khan, the conqueror. He commenced bis reign about A. D. 1542. 
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we find, compressed in a short compass, a catalogue of those heresies chap.xxii. 
with which the Sheahs are charged, and for which they are justly 
doomed (if we are to believe the authors of this violent anathema,) to 
total destruction in this world, and everlasting misery in that to 
come. They are accused of not only denying the authority, but of 
vilifying the character of those who are declared in the Koran to be 
the chosen companions of the holy prophet. They are reminded, 
that even Aly, the Lord of the Faithful, whose undaunted valour 
was never questioned, submitted to the rule of the three first caliphs ; 
and that these cannot be accused of usurpation, without implicating 
him in an act of base submission to illegal authority. The Sheahs 
arc upbraided in this letter* with the calumnies they have uttered 
against Ayesha, and are accused of having dishonoured the sacred 
name of the prophet by their abuse of his wife. They are, on 
the ground of these, and many other heresies, denounced, by the 
writers of this anathema, as the worst of infidels. “ Your pro- 
“ perty,” these observe, “ is legitimate plunder for those who 
** fight for the true faith : and as to the fields and gardens in the 
“ vicinity of Mushed, which, you inform usf, are the unalienable 
“ property of the holy shrine of the Imaum Rezd, to which sacred 
“ purpose they were consecrated by the ancestors of the present 
“ Monarchs of Persia, we can only reply, that, in a country which it 
“ is proper and lawful to plunder, the army of the faithful cannot 

stop to distinguish the lands which have been appropriated for 

• Letter of the oulimah, or religiouftMth, of Maver-nl-Naher to the Sheahs of 
Mushed. 

t There would appear, from this rettHi, to have been some previous correspond- 
ence ; but I have never seen any letter except this, and the reply to it. 
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CHAP.xxn. ** religious purposes, from those that belong to its profane inhabit- 
ants : but, supposing the distinction made, Ihe revenues of this 
** holy property would, after all, be expended by true believers : and 
“ if it cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be given to those 
“ who should receive it, it becomes the duty of our conquering 
“ prince to divide it, in legal shares, among his brave warriors." 

This anathema, the justice of which is supported by verses from 
the Koran, by traditions, and by stanzas from pious poets, breathes 
the same spirit, and recapitulates the same arguments which are to 
be found in the declarations of all the Soonee princes who have 
invaded Persia since the Sheah doctrine was established as the 
national religion of that country. This particular document has 
probably Iteen preserved, on account of the eloquent answer which 
was sent to it by a Sheah priest *, who was, at this period, resident 
in the City of Mushed. 

Their refutn- This able divine, whose name was Moollah Mahomed, declares, 

tion of them. ^ i , 

in the commencement of his letter, that he intends to oppose to the 
charges of heresy which have been made against the Sheahs, no 
arguments but what are taken from the Koran ; and from those tra- 
ditions, the authenticity of which are acknowledged by the learned 
of both sects, he proceeds to prove, from one f of these authorities, 
that when the prophet was dying, he heard disputes in his chamber, 
and called for pen, ink, and paper, exclaiming to those around him, 
“ I wish to write what will keep you in the true path after my 
“ death.” But Omar (the future caliph) forbad it to be given, 

* This priest is called, ia the orjgin«||^^H||»ollah Mahomed Roostumdaiee : but 
the latter term was, no doubt, the name or family. 

t The Monakiff, by Humdec. This fact is also mentioned in the Saheb.«-Bachara. 
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observing, that Mahomed was in a delirium. “ Have we not the chap. 
“ Koran?" he added, “ and what more can we want?" The pro- 
phet, enraged at these words, and at their disputes, commanded 
them to leave him. He adduces other acts of disobedience in the 
three first caliphs ; and concludes, on the authority of that verse 
of the Koran which states, ** He who obeys not the person I have 
“ sent, is an infidel,” that they were infidels, and ought to have 
been excluded, on that ground alone, (even if they had possessed 
legal claims,) from succeeding to the high dignity of the caliphate. 

The writer of this letter denies the truth of that tradition which 
has been brought forward to prove that Mahomed praised the 
caliphs ; but observes, that, if admitted, it proves nothing ; for that 
his praise could only have had relation to their past lives, and can 
never, therefore, be used as a shield to cover those errors and crimes* 
which they subsequently committed. He ridicules the importance 
which the Soonee divines have given to the term companion, which 
Mahomed used to Aboubeker when he was concealed with him in 
the cave. “ The obvious signification of the word is,” he observes, 

“ the best refutation of such an argument. It merely means the person 
“ that is with another, and has no relation to their virtue or religion : ” 
and to prove this, he asserts, that ** the most learned commentators 
“ have declared, that the prophet, on this occasion, quoted the very 

* The author does not deny that the prophet might have had prescience of their 
guilt : but this, he states, gave him no power to prevent it. Aly, he adds, returned his 
sword to the son of Muijim, observing, “ I shall be slain by that weapon ; but justice 
forbids my preserving my life by the commission of a crime:*’ and such that holy 
personage deemed the punishment of guilt before its perpetration. 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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xxn. ** expression * used bj Joseph when he was imprisoned in Egypt : and 
** the companions/’ he adds, “ who were addressed by the son of 
Jacob, were' both idolaters." 

In answer to the accusation that Aly, by submitting to the eleva> 

tion of the other caliphs, has acknowledged their right, he replies, 

“ that the number of followers they had cdlected, and the measures 

** which they had adopted while Aly was occupied with the obsequies 

** of the prophet, made it impossible for him to assert his right, without 

** a civil war ; which, whatever had been its issue, would have causec 

“ great bloodshed. This forbearance," he adds, “ can never b< 

“ adduced as an argument against his right ; for Aly, though brave 

“ was certainly exceeded in courage by his uncle, Mahonied ; who 

** when surrounded by the first heroes of the faithful, fled before th( 

infidels of the tribe of Koreish, and, after a long period, wa 

** rejoiced to obtain a truce : yet this event never led to a conclusioi 

“ that the Koreish were right, or that the prophet, by making peac 

“ with them, admitted them to be so. But it is evident," says ou 

author, ** that God himself has often shown forbearance toward 
« 

** infirm mortals, who have aspired to his throne : and if tli 
“ Almighty," he concludes, ** clothed in all bis power, has, fc 
** inscrutable causes, acted in this manner to the wicked, who sha 
** dare to arraign the conduct of MoortezA Aly upon tliis occasion i 
Though Mahomedans are generally agreed that power can neith< 
descend to, or be transmitted by, females, the Sheahs labour to pro^ 

* When Mahomed was ia the cave, he exclumed, " Oh ! my two companions 
" this prison, is your trust in many gods, or do you believe in him who has no coi 
panion in power, and is invincil;i|e, and omnipotent ?’* 
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that Fatimah, the only ofl&pring of Mahomed, was an exception 
to this rule; and that Aly had an additional claim to succeed his 
uncle, from having married her: while the right of his descendants 
to inherit the throne was still stronger, from their being the only race 
who could boast the blood of the prophet. But they refuse that 
respect for the wives which they claim for the daughter of Mahomed, 
and justify the abuse of Ayesha, with which the Soonees charge 
them, by urging, that she not only joined Modveah in making war 
upon Aly, whom she knew to be the appointed successor* of her 
husband, but departed, by appearing at the head of an army, from 
the law which the prophet had laid down, regarding that privacy in 
which it was the duty of the female sex to live. The author here 
followed, supports this latter accusation against Ayesha, by asserting, 
that it is written in one of the most authentic books of tradition, that 
when a blind man •f' was sitting with the prophet, one of his wives 
passed through the room. The lady, on being reproved, observed, 
that the man was blind. ** But thou seest," was the answer of 
Mahomed ; which, to those who believe in this tradition, is received 
as a law, which prohibits a female from gazing on the form of any 
man but her husband, or nearest male kindred. The same writer 
repels the attack made upon his sect, of including the sacred cha- 
racter of the prophet in the reproaches they have thrown upon 
Ayesha “ If you were to establish,” he tells his opponents, “ a 

* All Sheah authors assume, that Mahomed positively declared, ou one occasion, 
bis desire that Aly should be his successor. t His name was Omah Mukbtoom. 

J « Soonee authors,” Moollah Mahomed states, ** have written that the holy 
“ prophet placed Ayesha upon his shoulders, in order that she might see a show in the 

** public street ; and that after she had looked at it for some time, be exclaimed, ‘ O 
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CHAP. XXII. ** necessary connexion of character between a man and his wife, the 
« conclusion would not only prove fetal to the reputation of Mahomed, 
** blit to the good prophets, Noah and Lot ; and Assiah, the virtuous 
** consort of Pharaoh, would become implicated in all the guilt of her 
“ wicked and impious husband." 

The'Sheahs had, in a prior communication, claimed some con- 
sideration, on the ground of their being admitted to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and associating, when there, with wise and pious 
men. To this their enemies had replied, in the words of the poet 
Jami*, “ He who has not good in his heart can derive no benefit from 
** looking upon the countenance of the prophet." An inaccuracy in 
this quotation gave Moollah Mahomed an advantage, which he 
seized with all the skill of an able disputant. “ I certainly expected," 
he observes, “ that men who have, or ought to have, read the Koran, 
** and all the commentaries upon that sacred volume, could have 
“ copied a Persian stanza without a mistake ; but you have altered 
“ and rendered ungrammatical the words of the poet : no 
“ doubt conceiving, that after you had plundered and defaced his 
“ native province, it was but a trifling additional injury to spoil one 
** of the beautiful lines of the celebrated Jami. This,” he concludes, 

« my red-cheeked ! art thou yet satisfied with the show f’ She replied, ' No.* This 
story,” the iudignant Shcah author adds, which you relate of Mahomed, would not 
“ be believed if told of the most depraved of men ; and, indeed, its enormity appears 
« beyond ail comment.” 

* The poet Jami, who takes his name from the village of Jam, near Herat, where 
he was born, was not more famous for his fancy and skill as a poet, than for his learning 
and sanctity as a divine. His poems (many of which are very beautiful) breathe, in 
every line, the most sacred rapture ; mid hence they are oftener quoted by the writers 
on theology than those of any other poet. 
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** may appear a light remark, but it may be useful in teaching you chap.xxii. 
** not to be precipitate in forming a judgment on what you do not 
** thoroughly understand*.’* 

A number of proofs are brought forward by this writer to establish 
the superiority of the Sheah faith ; but he concludes by stating, that 
if those who believe in this faith are wrong, that is no cause why 
they should be doomed to destruction. “ What knowledge,” he 
demands of his antagonists, “ can you have of the inward thoughts of 
“ those on whom you have pronounced so dreadful a sentence? 

** The passions of kings are as a consuming dame, on which it 
“ behoves wise and good men to pour the water of moderate 
councils : but the anathema you have promulgated is, in the 
“ hands of the soldier, the pretext for every excess and violence. 

“ And suppose,” he adds, “ that they who suffer from this act 
“ were infidels ; such a proceeding could never be pleasing to God ; 

“ for it is written, that, in the day of judgment, Noah shall stand 
“ abashed in the presence of his Creator, for having desired the 
“ death of sinners.” 

Among the works which have been written on the subject of the 
difference between the Sconce and Sheah sects, the latter esteem 
none more than a small tract, called Ifussunneah, composed by one 
of their most learned divines ; who, to mark his contempt for his 
adversaries, has made a female slave, whose name he has given to 
his work, the successful champion of the tenets of his faith, in a 
public dispute, supposed to have been held before the celebrated 
caliph, Haroun-ul-Rusheed. It appears impossible to convey a 


♦ MS, Letter of Moollah Mahomed. 
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CHAP.xxn. better idea of the furguments by which the Sheahs support the 
principal dogmas of their beUef, or of the style in which such . 
subjects are treated, than by giving a translation of a part of this 
popular woik ; which, after shortly describing the history and cha- 
racter of Hussunneah, gives an account of the finit day of her 
disputation before the Caliph of Bagdad. 

The learned author* informs us, ** that a merchant at Bagdad, 

when reduced to poverty from the persecution he had suffered 
** on account of his religious persuasion, applied to a favourite and 
“ accomplished female slave to know what he should do to save 
** himself from utter ruin. This lady, whose name was Hussunneah, 

“ or * the beautiful,' and who had been carefully educated in the 
“ principles of the Sheah sect, in the house of the holy Imaum 
“ Jaffier-f, advised her master to go to the palace of Haroun-ul- 
“ Rusheed and offer her for sale. * Demand,' said she, * a hundred 
“ thousand pieces of gold % : and if the caliph should ask why you 
** put this immoderate value upon your slave, tell him to assemble 
** his ablest disputants on points of theology, and say confidently 
“ that she will refute them all.' The merchant replied, ‘ I can 
** never consent to this plan : the bigoted tyrant || will be en- 

* Shaikh Abool Futtovah. 

t Jaffier was the sixth Imautn. He was born A. H. 63, and died in A. H. 148. 
The scene is laid in the commencement of the reign of Maroun, about A. H. 170, 
twenty-two years after the Imaum died : but the original only states, that Hussunneah 
was educaited in Ja£5er*s family, not by him. 

The term in the original is dinar zere caliphate, a coin, the'value of which may 
be calculated at nine shillings and twopence. 

II The Sheahs always speak of Harouu-ul-Rusheed as a tyrant, on account of his 
persecution of the sect of Aly. 
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** chanted by the praises I utter of thee, and take thee from me; chap.xxh. 
“ and I cannot exist without thee, who art Uie only delight I have 
“ left in this universe.’ — * Fear not,’ said Hussunneah ; ‘ for, by 
“ the blessing of the holy family of the prophet, no power shall 
** separate me, while I live, from thee: rise up, and trust in God, who 
“ will order every thing for the best.’ After much importunity, he 
“ was persuaded to go to Bermukee*, the vizier of Haroun; to 
‘‘ whom he stated his own situation, and the qualifications of his 
“ slave. The vizier directed him to bring her. The distressed mer< 

“ chant did as he was commanded. When Bermukee contemplated 
** her beauty, and heard her eloquence and wisdom, he was struck 
“ with admiration. He proceeded instantly to his master, to whom 

he explained all he had heard and seen. Hussunneah was ordered 
“ to attend. She came before the caliph veiled, and recited some 
“ verses in his praise, which quite delighted him. He desired her 
“ to unveil; and found her face was a just index of her mind. 

“ Haroun sent for her master, and inquired the price of his slave. 

** He replied, that it was one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 

Haroun demanded, in a rage, how he could ask such a price? 

* I ask it,’ said the man, because I know that the assembled 
“ religious men of your dominions will be unable to contend with 
“ her in a theological argument.’ Haioun exclaimed in anger, 

“ ‘ Will you consent, if your slave should lose the victory, that 
“ I shall strike off your head, and take her for nothing?’ — ‘ What 
** will you do,’ said the man, ‘ if she is not defeated?’ — ‘ I 

* This, no donbt, means the celebrated Jaffier Bermukee, who was, for seventeen 
years, the favourite vizier of Haroun^ul-Rusheed. 
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cHAP.xxn. “ will not only/ said the caliph, * give you one hundred thousand 
dinars, but your slave back again.' The merchant hesitated : 
** * Allow me/ said he, * a little time, that I may again see 
“ Hussuqneah?’ Haroun consented: and he went and spoke to 
** bis slave, who requested him not to hesitate a moment in ac- 
** cepting the conditions which had been oiTered ; adding, that, 
“ through the aid of the holy prophet, she firmly hoped to triumph 
“ over her opponents. The merchant returned to Haroun, and 
“ agreed to his terms: on which the caliph immediately sent for 
** Hussunneah, and asked her what faith she professed ? * I profess 
“ the faith of the prophet and his descendants,' said she, * thanks 
** be to God !' Haroun next asked who she considered to be the 
“ proper successor of the prophet.^ Hussunneah replied, * Oh 
** Haroun, assemble thy learned men, and then I shall state all I 

“ can ; and if any one object to my faith, he will speak, and 

** I shall answer him.' Haroun understood from this that she 
“ was one of the adherents of the family*; or, in modern phrase, 
a Sheah. He immediately called his minister, Bermukee, and 
“ said, ‘ This slave is not of our faith, let her be put to death/ 
“ The minister replied : * O Commander of the Faithful ! she has 
“ undertaken a great task, and one in which she will probably 
“ fail. The moment of discomfiture will be the proper one 
** for her execution : but if she succeed in confuting the holy 

and wise men of the empire, it would be wrong to put such 

* The title of Abely Bayt, or adherents of the holy family of the prophet,” is one 
of which the Sheahs are very proud. They deem it a distinction between them and 
those Mahomedans who have neglected, injured, and persecuted his descendants. 
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** a person to death; on the contrary, she will merit favour and chap.xxii. 
“ notice.' Haroun was satisfied with these observations, and ordered 
“ all the learned men* in his kingdom to be assembled. About 
** four hundred obeyed this summons ; among whom, Ibrahim Nizam, 

“ of Bussorah, was deemed the first in sanctity and in knowledge. 

“ He had composed many works on theology, and a hundred 
“ volumes of his writing had been dispersed over Syria and Egypt. 

When this distinguished personage arrived at the capital, the prin- 
“ cipal inhabitants and nobles were directed to pay their respects 
to him ; and when the assembly met, he was placed in a golden 
chair, as a mark of his pre-eminence, and of the favour he en- 
‘‘ joyed. As soon as the caliph was seated, Hussunneah was called. 

“ She came veiled, attended by some women: and, after paying 
“ her respects to Haroun-ul-Rushced, and wishing him prosperity 
“ and health, she proceeded, without waiting to have her place 
“ pointed out, to a seat which was on a level with that of Ibrahim 
“ Nizam, who looked quite magnificent in his golden chair. 

** Haroun made a signal to Hussunneah to commence the dis- 
“ putation. She immediately comprehending him, turned to Ibrahim 
“ Nizam and said, * Thou art the man who hast spread one hundred 
“ volumes of thy works among mankind, and who considerest thyself 
‘‘ heir to the knowledge of the holy prophet, (on whom be the bless- 
“ ing of God!)' Ibrahim Nizam replied in a rage, * Dost thou begin 
** to treat me with contempt? But what business can I have to 

* In the Persian MS. they are termed moollahs, which may be translated “ learned 
'' men.” Shaffei is described as one of the chief of those at Bagdad, and his fame 
appears grounded on a victory be bad obtained in a public disputation over Abou 
Yusoof Razee. 

3 B 
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CHAp.xxn. " {u*gue with a female slave? Indeed it is clear that my doing so 
** will bring ridicule upon my holy profession/ — * It will be more 
" honourable to your clmracter and that of your profession/ said 
“ the Vieier Bermukee, to object to the reasoning of Hussunneah, 
“ than to her sex. It is a maxim/ he added, * among disputants, 

** Uiat words are to be attended to, cot persons." Encouraged 

“ by tlm, Hussunneah said, * Oh Ibrahim ! by the grace of God 
** I shall bring thee to the ground, with disgrace, from that golden 
“ chair in which thou art now seated!" and she began to put<|ues< 
“ tions to him : but Ibrahim stopped her, and said, * I have come 
“ from a distance, and have on that ground the first right of in- 
“ terrogation.’ — ‘ Very well/ said Hussunneah, * take the advantage 
** which you desire, question me." The learned man commenced, 
** and received the most eloquent answers to seventy questions 
“ that he put to Hussunneah. It is not necessary to say more 

** upon these, than that she replied to them all in the most prompt 

** and convincing manner, and that Haroun-uURusheed and his 
** whole Court were filled with wonder and admiration at the 
** display of her extraordinary talent and genius. Hussunneah ob- 
** serving the impression she bad made, said, “ O Ibrahim, this 
** mode of proceeding is very tedious, I fear the caliph will become 
“ weary ; allow me now to interrogate you." Ibrahim replied, * I 
** have yet three more questions to ; if you answer them, I 
“ shall be satisfied." — ‘ Ask them," replied the lady. * Well, Hus- 
** sunneah," said he, * declare who you think should have succeeded 
“ the holy prophet." — ‘ The person," she replied, * who was oldest 
“ in the faith." — * Who was the oldest in the faith?" said the 
“ moollah. She answered, * Aly, who was the son-in-law, cousin. 
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” and adopted brother of the holy prophet/ The brow of Haroun chap.xxii. 

was clouded with a frown at this answer. This Ibrahim saw, and 
“ became bolder. ‘ Tell me,^ said he to Hussunneah, on what 
** ground thou cOnsiderest Aly the oldest in the faith. I say that 
“ Aboubeker was forty jears of age when he embraced the reli- 
gion of our prophet, and at that time Aly was a boy ; and the 
“ belief or unbelief, the obedience or disobedience, of a child is of 
“ little consequence/ Hussunneah instantly exclaimed, * If I prove 
“ to you that the faith and obedience, or want of belief and 
disobedience, of a boy has consequence, and that a child, as you 
“ term him, is amenable to divine reward or punishment ; wilt thou 
** confess the faith of Aly in his boyhood ?' Ibrahim replied, * If thou 
” dost this by sound and convincing argument, I will confess it.’ 

“ * Well/ said Hussunneah, * what say you regarding the boy that 
Elias • put to death, as stated in the Story of that prophet and of 

* The text of the Koran calls the person who travelled with Closes Ul-Kadr, a 
saint who is believed by Mahomedans to be the same as Elias; though some have 
confounded him with Phineas, and others with St. George. It is believed by all 
commentators that Ul-Kadr is the saint to W'hom Mahomed alludes in the account he 
has given, in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, of the adventures of Moses; a tale 
which will excite more curiosity in an English reader, from its being obviously that on 
which the beautiful story of Parnell’s Hermit is founded. “ And coming to the rock,” 
the Koran states, ** they (Moses and his servant Joshua, the son of Nun) found one of 
« our servants, unto whom we had granted mercy from us, and whom we had taught 
" wisdom from before us. And Moses said unto him, * Shall I follow thee, that thou 
mayest teach me part of that which thou hast been taught, for a direction unto me f 
He answered, ‘ Verily thou canst not bear with roe; for how canst thou patiently 
“ suffer those things, the knowledge whereof thou dost not comprehend? Moses 
“ replied, * Thou shalt find me patient, if God please; neither will I be disobedient unto 
“ thee in any thing.’ He said, ‘ If thou follow roe, therefore, Usk me not concerning any 
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C€ 


Moses, which is handed down to us in the holy Koran ? What do 
you say to the answer which Elias gave to Moses, when interro- 


** thing, until 1 shall 4eclare the meaning thereof unto thee.’ So they both went on by 
“ the 8ea.«hore, until they went up into a ship : and he made a hole therein. And 
" Moses said unto him, * Hast thou made a hole therein that thou mightest drown those 
** who are on board? Now hast thou done a strange thing.' He answered, ‘ Did I not 
“ tell thee that thou couldest not bear with me?’ Moses said, ‘ Rebuke me not, because I 
“ did forget ; and impose not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded.’ Wherefore 
they left the ship, and proceeded until they met with a youth, and he slew him. 
“ Moses said, * Hast thou slain an innocent person, without his having killed another ? 
Now hast thou committed an unjust action.’ He answered, ' Did I not tell thee that 
thou couldest not bear with me ?* Moses said, * If I ask thee concerning any thing 
hereafter, suffer me not to accompany thee : now hast thou received an excuse from 
" me.’ They went forward, therefore, until they came to the inhabitants of a certain 
“ city, and they asked food of the inhabitants thereof ; but they refused to receive 
** them. And they found therein a wall, which was ready to fall down ; and he set it 
** upright. Whereupon Moses said unto him, ‘ If thou wouldest thou mightest doubt 
less have received a reward for it.’ He answered, ‘ This shall be a separation betweet 
" me and thee : but I will first declare unto thee the signification of that which thoi 
ceultlest not bear with patijence. The vessel belonged to pertain poor men who die 
“ their business in the sea : and I was minded to render it unserviceable, because ther 
" • was a king behind them, who took every sound vessel by force. As to the youtl 
'' his parents were true believers, and we feared lest be, being an unleliever, shoul 
“ oblige them to suffer bis perverseness and ingratitude : wherefore we desired th( 

** their Lord might give them a more righteous child in exchange for him, and or 
** more affectionate towards them. And the wall belonged to two orphan youths i 
“ the city, and under it was a treasure hidden which belonged to them ; and the 
father was a righteous man : and thy Lord was pleased that they should attain the 
** full age, and take forth their treasure, through the mercy of thy Lord. And I d 
" not what thou hast seen of mine own will, but by God’s direction. This is the int< 

“ pretation of that which thou couldest not bear with patience.”— Sale's £o» 
Vol. II. p. 117, 118, 119. 
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“ gated on the murder of the child? ‘ As to the boy/ said he, ‘ his ciiap.xxii. 
“ parents were believers, and we feared lest he, being an unbeliever, 

“ should oblige them to suffer his perverseness and ingratitude.' 

“ * Now tell me, Ibrahim, was it proper to put this boy to death, or 
** was Elias unjust? If Elias was unjust, is it not extraordinary that 
he should be praised by the Almighty, and his praises arc written 
in the Koran ?' Ibrahim was at a loss how to answer. ‘ 1 abandon 
“ this point/ said he : * but what do you say regarding Aly, and 
“ Abbas, his uncle; they disputed with each other regarding the 
“ right of inheritance to the prophet ; each asserted he had the right, 

“ and they carried their complaints to Aboubeker. When two 
“ persons go to a judge, one must be right, and one wrong.’ The 
“ design of Ibrahim in putting this insidious question was to oblige 
“ Hussunneah either to offend the caliph, and hazard her life, by de- 
“ daring Abbas (who was the immediate ancestor * of Ilaroun-ul- 
“ Rusheed) in the wrong ; or, should the fear of that danger lead to 
“ pronounce Aly wrong, to make her give up the whole argument, 

“ and abandon her creed. Hussunneah, in reply, observed, * I must, 

“ Ibrahim, answer thy question from the holy Koran.’ — ‘ Let us hear 
** it/ said the learned man, * God/ said Hussunneah, ‘ has stated, 

“ through the prophet, that the angels Michael and Gabriel carried a 
“ dispute before David, in order to expose more strongly the crime of 
“ that monarch, in taking the wife of his poor subject Uriah. Now 
“ tell me, Ibrahim, which of these two disputing angels were in the 
“ wrong, and which in the right?’ — ‘ Both/ said Ibrahim, ‘ were in 

* Abbas was the uncle of Mahomed. His grandson was promoted to the dignity 
of caliph; and the bouse of Abbas enjoyed power for several centuries. Harouu was 
the fifth caliph of this family. 
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ciiAF.xxii. « the right; and it was to correct and punish David that they went 
,f jjgfQjig monarch with their dispute.' — * Thank God for this 
“ admission/ said Hussunneah : * and, in like manner, both Moorteza 
“ Aly and Abbas were in the right; and it was to correct the crime 
“ of Aboubeker that they went before him. Abbas said, * The right of 
** inheritance is mine, because I am the uncle of the prophet.' Aly 
“ said, * It belongs to me, as his cousin, son>in-law, adopted brother, 
** and heir, and his daughter is now in my house, and Hussein and 
“ Hussun (who are the lords of theSyuds and the sacred inheritors of 
“ paradise) are my children ; I am indeed identified with the prophet.' 
“ When * Aboubeker heard all this, he said : * God knows whose claim 
“ is just; but I have myself heard the prophet say, * Aly is my heirf, 
“ and the lord of my religion.’ When Abbas heard this expression 
“ from the mouth of Aboubeker, he was enraged, and said, O 
“ Aboubeker, if thou hast heard this speech from the holy prophet, 

** how earnest it that thou sitlest where thou art, as caliph, to the 
injury of Aly’s right, as declared by thyself?’ Aboubeker now 
“ perceived that both parties had come to expose his guilt. ‘ You 
are come/ he observed, ‘ to quarrel with me, not to appeal to my 
decision as a ruler and having said this, he immediately left the 
“ assembly. When Ibrahim heard this reply from Hussunneah, he 
“ said, that he also gave up this point : ‘ But tell me/ he added, 
“ which you consider the most excellent, Aly, or his uncle Abbas?' 
“ Tell me/ said Hussunneah quickly, * which you deem most excel- 

* The Sbeab author adds a curse to the name of the first caliph, 
t By another reading of this term in the MS. it is, « payer of my debts,” which is 
synonimous with heir, as it describes one of the first and most sacred of the duties of a 
legal inheritor. 
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« lent, Humzah or his nephew Mahomed? Why do you puzzle chap. xxii. 
" yourself so much with Aly and Abbas? was the most 

excellent, it was the g^ory of Abbas to have such a nephew ; and if 
« Abbas was superior, it must add to the honour of Aly to have had 
“ such an uncle/ Haroun, who had marked with wonder the 
“ ingenuity and ability of Hussunneah, turned to Ibrahim Nizam, 

“ and said, * I pity thy knowledge/ 

“ Hussunneah having answered all the questions which had been 
put to her, observed, that she now required permission to ask one 
“ of her holy and learned antagonist ; ‘ and if he can reply to that 
“ in a satisfactory manner/ she added, * I will confess myself con- 
“ quered. Tell me, Ibrahim/ said she, ‘ when the prophet left this 
“ earth, did he nominate an heir, or did he not V Ibrahim said, 

“ ‘ He did not/ — * Was tins omission/ said she, * an error, or was it 
“ right ? and was the election of a caliph an error, or was it right in 
“ those by whom it was made ? To which do you ascribe the error, 

** Ibrahim^ to the prophet or to the caliph?' Ibrahim gave no 
** answer: he could not say the prophet had committed an error, 

“ without injury to the Mth ; and if he admitted the caliph had 
“ been in the wrong, he gave up the point in dispute to Hussun- 
** neah. He had also a dread of Haroun, and was silent from 
“ reflection. This distress for an answer was evident to all ; a smile 
was to be seen on every face in the assembly; and the wise 
roan of Bussorah was reproached with being defeated by a 
“ woman." 

The work from which this has been translated gives a sequel of 
disputations regarding dogmas on which the Sheahs and Soonees 
entertain opposite sentiments : in all of these disputes the palm of 
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CHAP.xxn. victory is given <^|||^unneab ; and it adds, that the Caliph Haroun- 
ul-Rusheed, coniflHphy her statements, desisted from his persecution 
of the Syuds ; that^ also gave her, according to the terms fixed, a 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, and directed her to return to her 
master, on whom he bestowed a dress of honour. He, however, 
secretly advised this heroine of the Sbeah faith to leave Bagdad; 
lest some misfortune should happen to her. The lady left the 
assembly in triumph ; and, independent of the presents she received 
from Haroun, many were bestowed upon her by princes of the bloody 
and other great persons. Ibrahim Nizam, the author informs us, 
came down from his golden chair quite ashanned, and retired with 
Abou Yusoof, Shaffei, and some others of the enemies of the 
Sheahs: the people laughed at them; and a cousin of Haroun was 
particularly witty at their expense. But, notwithstanding this ap- 
probation, Hussunneah and the merchant, fearful of the effects of 
the victory she had obtained, departed from the city, as the caliph 
had advised, and took up their abode at Medinah. 

The Persian author of this work says, that when he was returning 
from Mecca he stopped at Damascus, and obtained fropm a Syud of 
Syria the Arabic manuscript which he has translated. The name of 
the translator is not given. The probability is, that the book was first 
written in Persian ; and it is ascribed to Shaikh Abool Futtovafa, 
of Rhe, a very eminent and zealous divine of the Sheah sect. 

According to the doctrine of the Sheahs, a man may, under cir- 
cumstances of danger, not only conceal his faith, but make a 
temporary profession of contrary sentiments. The adoption of this 
unmanly tanet has been originally forced upon this sect, in conse- 
quence of the oppressed and persecuted state in which tliey so long 
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rem&ined : End the pride of the Persians has brooked its continuance chap. xxii. 
rather than abandon the pilgrimage to Mecca, which they cannot 
periwin without testifying, as they visit the tombs of the first caliphs, 
a respect for their memory*, which is contrary to their belief. Tlic 
strictness with which the Soonee . possessors of Mecca have continued 
to enforce these concessions, have greatly diminished the number of 
pilgrims from Persia; the mass of the population of that country 
being satisfied with a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Aly and his 
sons Hussein and Hussun, whose remains are deposited at Nujufi* 
and Kerbelah, which are situated in the province of Bagdad ; or to 
that of the Imaum Rezd, at Mushed, in Khorassan. The sepulchres 
of these saints of Sheah worship have been enriched with the most 
magnificent presents by pious devotees: monarchs have emulated 
each other in adding to their revenue, and in increasing the splendor 
of their appearance. In the mode of worship observed at these shrines, 
as at Mecca, many ceremonies have been introduced that border upon 
a superstition, which is remote from that principle of pure Deism 
upon which the Mahomedan religion is professedly grounded. But the 
followers of the Prophet of Arabia have relaxed from the primitive 
principles of their religion, and have granted a species of adoration 


* It is not a duty of the Sheahs to curse the first caliphs ; but this reserve is more 
from prudence than feeling. When they hear them execrated, they never pass a 
heavier censure on the individual who does it, than to blame bis indiscreet zeal. Omar 
is the particular object of their hatred. This probably proceeds from the great charac- 
ter of that caliph. I was one day conversing with a very sensible and moderate Persian 
upon the history of Omar, and praising him as the greatest of all the caliphs. lie 
assented to all the facts I stated, but said, Een hummM rd$t est laiken auUier sag-bood ; 
« Tljis is all true, but he'was a dog after all.” 
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cHAP.xxu. not only to him and his immediate descendants^ but to a number 
of learned or pious men, who have been canonized as saints. 
The feelings of gratitude and veneration which the conduct of 
individuals* first created, has grown, — bj excessive indulgence, 
and by the ardour of passions excited by contrary opinions, — into 
sacred reverence and devotion. Tbeir very garments have become 
relics'f* of inestimable value; and in the course of time the same 
properties have been assigned to them as are supposed to have 
belonged to their possessors. From this common progress of super- 
stition hardly one of the numerous sects into which the Mahomedan 
religion is divided can be deemed exempt The Sheahs not only 

* The incredible veneration paid to the early martyrs and confessors, by their pious 
contemporaries, was the cause of many evils in the Christian Church. 

t There are relics which are deemed sacred at almost every shrine, particularly at 
that of Aly, at Nujuff. 

% The modern sect of W&h&bee pretend that they are an exception to this observa- 
tion. This sect was founded near a century ago, by an Arab of the name of Shaikh 
Mahomed, the son of Abdool W&hhb, whose name they have taken. Shaikh Mahomed 
connected himself in the attempt to reform the religion of his country with Ebn-Saoud, 
the Prince of Dereah, the capital of the Province of Nnjuddec. Through the efforts 
of the saint, and the aid of the temporal power of Ebn-Saoud, and his son and succes- 
sor Abdool Azeez, the religion of the Whh&bees is now established all over the penin- 
sula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect are peculiar, and merit notice. They profess 
that there is one God, and Mahomed is his prophet : but as the Supreme Being neither 
has nor can have any participator in his power, they say, that to profess that either 
Mahomed, the Imaums, or any saints, can have any superintendance over the affairs of 
men, or render them any aid hereafter, is blasphemy. They deem Mahomedans who 
deviate in any way from the plain, literal meaning of the Koran, infidels ; and main- 
tain, that to make -war upon all such is the imperious duty of every Wfihfibee. It is 
one of their tenets, that all titles meant to show respect and honour to men are odious 
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pay this species of devotion at the principal shrines that have been chap.xxil 
mentioned, but have an immetise number of inferior saints and 
martyrs, at whose tombs they offer up their prayers. Every village 
in Persia can boast of some shaikh or holy person, whose character 
has obtained him a local reputation that has rendered his shrine 
sacred among the few acquainted with his name. 


to God| who alone is worthy of high name : and they assert, that in conformity 
to what is revealed in the Koran, true Mahomedans should wage continual war 
against unbelievers, till they are converted, or agree to pay the tribute imposed on 
infidels; and that in the latter case they should be compelled to wear the coarsest 
garments, not be allowed to ride on horses, nor to live in splendid dwellings. They 
maintain, that the taxes (including zukaat and khums) levied by Mahomed are alone 
lawful : that swearing by Mahomed or % or any person, should be prohibited, since 
an oath is calling a witness to our secret thoughts, which no one can know but God. 
They deem it a species of idolatry to erect magnificent tombs ; but to kiss relics, See. is 
idolatry itself ; and therefore^ they affirm^ that it ii an action acceptable to God to destroy 
the tombs of Mahomedan saints in Arabia and Persia, and to appropriate their rich 
ornaments to worldly purposes, for which they were designed. They say, that it is wicked 
to mourn for the dead, for if they were good Mahomedans their souls are in paradise, 
at which their friends should rejoice. The Walifibees reject the whole of the tradi- 
tions, limiting their belief to the Koran, which was, they say, sent from heaven to 
Mahomed, who was an excellent man, ajid much beloved of God. They continue to 
preserve the usages of circumcision, ablution, &c. which they found established, but 
consider them more as matters of practice and usage than of faith. The leading 
principle of this sect is their right to destroy and plunder all who differ from them : 
and those Mahomedans who do not adopt their creed are represented as far less entitled 
to mercy than either Jews or Christians. Their progress was so great about ten years 
ago, as to excite considerable alarm in the Turkish government. Among other places, 
they plundered the rich tombs of Aly and his sons at Nujuff and Kerbelah. Their 
inroads are always dreadful, for they spare none who do not conform to their opinions ; 
but they have lately met with some severe checks, and appear to be declining. 
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CHAP. XXII. The Sheahs observe the same feasts as the Soonees; but the 
former Jhave . set aside the ten first days of the month of Mohuiv 
rum to mourn over, the cruel fate of Hussein and Hussun^ the 
sons of Aly, On the last days of this feast they beat their breasts 
with violaice ; and, calling on the names of the two martyrs, they 
pour curses on the. heads of their enemies. It is during this cere- 
mony that the lower order of the Sheahs give offence to the Soonees, 
by publicly cursing the three first caliphs, and particularly Omar. 
The Sheahs also observe a feast* on the day upon which, accord- 
ing to their traditions, Mahomed named Aly his successor ; an occur- 
rence which the Soonees deny. 

It has been before stated, that the Persians refuse their assent to 
many of the traditions admitted hjj|||^he Soonees ; and the latter also 
reject many which their opponents deem authentic, as these traditions 
not only relate to the faith, but the form of prayer, and to the usages 
and laws of those who believe in them. There are several points of 
practice, both in religious worship and civil usages, in which these 
sects differ widely from each other. They neither agree in the 
manner of performing their ablutions, nor in the mode of holding 
their hands when at prayer. They also differ in the law of divorce : 
and the Persians admit a legal concubinage, by which the parties 
are united for a limited period ; a practice that is deemed, by the 
Soonees, a great profanation of the divine law. It would, however, 
be endless to describe the minute differences which exist between 

* The Persians also observe the twentieth of Suffer in commemoration of the 
barial of the Imaum Hussein’s head at Kerbelah. It had been cut off when he was 
slain, and carried to Mo&veah at Damascus; but was brought back to Kerbelah, and 
buried, forty days after the death of tire Imaum. 
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these two sects. All those that are essential have been noticed j and chap. xxii. 
more is not necessary to convey a full idea of their opposite and 
irreconcileable nature. 

It has already been observed, that the establishment of the Sheah 
faith as the national religion of Persia, gave to a country, in which 
patriotism was unknown, a principle of union, of equal, if not 
greater force. The Persians, however, are not so violent at present as 
they once were in their religious prejudices* : they deem their Soonee 
neighbours as lost in error, but they do not term them infidels. “ They 
“ are believers they say, “ because they recognise the holy mission 
** of Mahomed, and worship God ; but they have forfeited their 
“ claim,” they add, ** to be denominated faithful J, by their adoption 
“ of those who refused allegiance, and acted with cruelty towards the 
“ nephew, the daughter, and the lineal descendants, of the holy pro- 
“ phet.” The Sconces are not so charitable in their sentiments of 
the Sheah sect : and though some of their ablest divines || have de> 
dared that the Sheahs, though deluded, were still Mahomedans, 
almost all Soonee monarchs have been led, by a mixture of religious 
and political motives, to treat them as a race of heretics that were 
worse than infidels ; and, upon this ground, the most pious of the 
rulers of Bokharah§ have considered themselves entitled to make 

* This change is not to be ascribed, as has been supposed, to the progress of 
civilisation, but to the decrease of that fervor which attended the first introduction of 
the Sheah faith as the national religion of Persia. 

t The term Moslem signifies believer. t Mouemen signifies faithful. 

II According to a writer who has been before quoted, U1 Ghazali, Shaikh Ashirec, 
and several other celebrated Soonee doctors of law, have declared, tliat the Sheahs 
should not be considered as infidels.— MS. Letter of Moollah Mahomed. 

I It has been before shown, that the bigoted Beggee Jan, ruler of Bokharah, did 
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dHAP.xxn. slaves of their Sheah prisoners : an act that would be impious, if 
these were deemed Mahoinedans. The blasphemous tenets of the 
sect of Ali-ilahyahs *, or those who deem Aly to be a divinity -f, 
have been attributed^ by their enemies, to the Sheahs, who entertain 
a just abhorrence of the principles of this sect, whose numbers are 
not great, and who endeavour to conceal their usages, (some of which 
are said to be of ah obscene nature,) under a veil of mystery. 

An account of In a chapter upon the religion of Persia it is impossible to pass 

over the Sooffees. That extraordinary class of devotees have been 
before noticed ; but they claim a fuller description. We discover, 
from the evidence of Mahomedan authors, that these enthusiasts were 
co-existent with their religion. Their rapturous zeal, perhaps, aided 
in no slight degree its first establishment ; but they have since been 
considered among the most dangerous of its enemies. There can be 
no doubt that their free opinions regarding its dogmas, their con- 
tempt of its forms, and their claim to a distinct communion with the 

not hesitato to make his Sheah captives slaves ; and he is reproached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with allowing true believers to be sold like beasts in the market-place of his 
capital. The savage Turkoman tribes, who made inroads into that country, followed 
the example of this prince, but from very different motives than those of religion. 1 
one day asked a man of these tribes on what ground they made their Persian captives 
slaves ? Because,” said be, they are heretic Sheahs.”—** But suppose,” I added, 
** those you took were Soonees.”— ** Then,” replied he very coolly, ** we must turn 
** Sheahs, for alaves we must have.” 

* For a description of this sect, see Mr. H. T. Colebrooke's Paper on the Origin 
and peculiar Tenets of certain Mahomedan Sects.— Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. 
page SS9. 

t The accurate and learned Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse to his Translation of 
the Koran, has partly fallen into this error, and unjustly charges the Sheahs with con- 
sidering Aly as equal, if not superior, to Mahomed. 
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Deity, are all calculated to subvert that belief for which they out- ciiap.xxil 
wardly profess their respect ; and their progress has, consequently, 
been deemed as synonimous with that of infidelity. There is no 
country over which the tenets of the SoofFees have, at different 
periods, been more widely diffused than Persia. The great reputa- 
tion acquired by one of their priests, enabled his descendants to 
occupy the throne of that kingdom for more than two centuries* ; 
but the monarchs of the Suffavean dynasty were too sensible of the 
aid which their power derived from the continuance of an established 
and understood religion, to indulge in the rapt and visionary dreams 
of their pious ancestors. Their country, however, continued to 
abound with persons who believed in the tenets which these had 
taught ; and the increase of their numbers has been, of late years, so 
great in Persia, that the Mahomedan divines of that nation have 
called upon the reigning king to defend the true faith from the 
attacks of several popular teachers ; who, from the sanctity of their 
lives, and the delusive character of their doctrines, had acquired an 
alarming popularity. The monarch has, in consequence, adopted 
the most rigorous proceedings ; and his severity has, for the moment, 
repressed a flame, which it would appear more calculated to increase 
than to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt to give a full history of the Sooffee 
doctrine; traces of which exist, in some shape or other, in every 
region of the world. It is to be found in the most splendid theories 
of the ancient schools of Greece, and in those of the modern philoso- 
phers of Europe. It is the dream of the most ignorant, and of the 

* Ismail the First ascended the throne of Persia in A. D. 1500, and his family was 
subverted by H&dir Shah, A. P. 1736. 
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CHAP. XXII. most learned ; and is seen at one time indulging in the shade of ease, 
and at another traversing the pathless desert. It every where pro- 
fesses to be adverse to error and superstition, but exists by the active 
propagation of both. The wild and varied doctrines of their teachers 
are offered to the disciples of this sect, in the place of the forms and 
usages of their religion. They are invited to embark on the sea of 
doubt, under the guidance of a sacred teacher, whom they are required 
to deem superior to all other mortals, and worthy of a holy confi- 
dence that borders upon adoration. It is in India, beyond all other 
climes, that this delusive and visionary doctrine has most flourished. 
There is, in the habits* of that nation, and in the character of the 
Hindoo religion, what peculiarly cherishes that mysterious spirit of 
holy abstraction in which it is founded : and we may grant our 
belief to the conjecture which assumes, that India is the source from 
whence other nations have derived this mystic worship of the 
Divinity. 

The general name which the Persian followers of this sect have 
adopted, is Sooffee-f* ; a term which implies pure : and by this all 


• The same remark is applied by our ecclesiastical writers to Egypt; to which 
country they trace the mystic, the hermit, and the monk. These writers speak of the 
propensity to an austere life as a disease in Syria and Egypt. 

t The Arabic term Sooffee, which means wise, pious,” and metaphorically used 
to denote a religious man, is supposed to be derived from the term Saafy ** pure, clean 
or Suffd^ which signifies purity.” Some have traced it to Soo/J " wool,” or wool- 

** bearing,” in allusion to the coarse woollen garments usually worn by its teachers. It 
is worthy of remark, however, that these terms are all from the Arabic, and that the 
accounts we have of the SoofiPees are comparatively of a modern date, being all subsequent 
to the conquest of Persia by the Caliph Omar. It is not very unlikely, therefore, that 
this name has been originally adopted from the Greek term (Sophoi), wise men. 
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ranks who adopt this creed are knowD, from the revered teacher, who cuap.xxii. 
is fbUowed by thousands of disciples, to the humblest dervessh, or 
fiEdreer, who travels about naked, and be^ alms to support him in 
that life of prayer which he has voluntarily adopted* . 

The Sooffees represent themsdves as entirely devoted to the 
search of truth, and as incessantly occupied in the adoration of the 
Almighty, an union with whom they desire with all the ardour of 
divine love. The great Creator is, according to their belief, diffused 
over all his creation f. He exists every where, and in every thing. 

* A life of mendicity, which many adopt from motives of piety, is assumed by 
others, whose fortunes are desperate, as a means of livelihood. It is related, that a 
man came to Mahomed, and exclaimed, O prophet ! I am poor.**— ** Poverty is my 
** glory,” replied Mahomed. Another person came afterwards, and used exactly the 
same phrase: but Mahomed said to him, ** Poverty causes men to blush in both 
" worlds. You wonder,” said the prophet to his companions, “ at the apparent incon* 

** sistency of my answers to two men seemingly of the same condition : but the first 
*' of these men is virtuous, and has, from principle, abandoned the world ; but the sc- 
** cond fellow has no such merit, the world has abandoned him.”—* 

Movnunaii, 

t It is difiicult to understand what the Sooffees state to be their opinion regarding 
matter. Some of these term the world alum Heal, i. e. *' a world of delusion by which 
it is implied, that we are constantly, with regard to all maddah, or matter,” under 
an illusion of our senses, and that it exists only from the light of God, or the animating 
principle which enables us to see it, and makes it visible, otherwise it is in itself 
• nothing. ** The creation,” they say, " proceeded at once from the splendour of God, 
who poured his spirit on the universe as the general diffusion of light is poured over 
the earth by the rising sun ; and as the absence of that luminary creates total dark- 
" ness, BO the partial or the total absence of the divine splendour, or light, causes par* 

** tial or general annihilation.” They compare all the creation, in its relation to the 
Creator, to those smdl particles that are discernible to the eye in the rays of the sun, 
whidi are gone the moment that planet ceases to shine. •M-PenseR MS, 
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CHAP.xxn. They compare the emanations of his divine essence, or spirit, to the 
rays’ of the ^ah ; which are, they conceive, continually darted forth, 
and reafaisoahed. It is for this reabsbrption in the divine essence, 
to which their immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. 
They believe that the soul of man, and that the principle of life, 
which exists throughout all nature, is not from God, but of God ; 
and hence those doctrines which their adversaries have held to be 
the most profane, as they were calculated to establish a degree of 
equality of nature between the created and the Creator. 

The SooflTee doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before he can reach the highest, or that of divine 
beatitude; when, to use their own language, “ his corporeal veil* will 
“ be removed, and his emancipated soul will mix again with the 
“ glorious essence, from which it had been separated, but not divided." 

The four The first of these stages is that of humanity -f, which supposes the 

stages to their 

attainment of disciple to live in an obedience to the holy law;};, and an observance 

tude*!* ******* of all the rites, customs, and precepts of the established religion ; 

which are admitted to be useful in regulating the lives, and restrain- 
ing within proper bounds the vulgar mass, whose souls cannot reach 
the heights of divine contemplation, and who might be corrupted 
and misled by that very liberty of faith which tends to enlighten and 
delight those of superior intellect, or more fervent devotion ||. The 

* Purd&h Ju*m&ne&h. — Persian MS. t ;{; The Sberr&h. 

II I have been greatly aided in this part of my sabjeet by a MS. on the 
Sooffeei, vrhich Captain Graham, at Bombay, delivered to a literary society, lately 
established at that place. There cannot be higher authority than this gentleman, who 
adds to great learning, a singular knowledge of the opinions and usages of this extra- 
ordinary class of oriental devotees. 
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stage, in which the disciple atUuns power, or force* * * § , is chap.xxii. 
termed the roadi*, or path; and he who arrives at this, leaves that 
condition in which he is only admitted to admire and follow a 
teacher, nnd enters the pale of Sooffeeism. He may now abandon 
all observance of rdigious forms and ceremonies, as he exchanges, 
to use their own phrase, ** practical for spiritual worship:};:" but this 
stage cannot be obtained without great piety, virtue, and fortitude ; for 
the mind cannot be trusted in the neglect of usages and rites, neces- 
sary to restrain it when weak, till it has acquired strength from habits 
of mental devotion, grounded on a proper knowledge of its own 
dignity, and of the divine nature of the Almighty. The third stage is 
that of knowledge || ; and the disciple who arrives at it is deemed 
to have attained supernatural knowledge ; or, in other words, to be 
inspired : and he is supposed, when he reaches this state, to be equal 
to the angels. The fourth and last stage is that which denotes his 
arrival at truth §; which implies his complete union f with the 
Divinity. 

The Sooffees are divided into innumerable sects, as must be the 
case in a doctrine which may be termed the belief of the imagi- 
nation. By enumerating a few of the most remarkable of these 
sects, the character of the whole will be understood : for though they 
differ in name, and soine minor usages, they are all agreed in the 

• Jubroot. t Turreekftt. 

:{; The term used to express practical worship is Jusm&nee Amul, which may be 
translated " the acts of the body.” Spiritual worship is styled Rooh&nee Amul, or 

the acts of the soul.” 

II The Arabic term is Aruf, which signifies “ having attained knowledge ; scientific." 

§ Hukeekfit. *|f This junction is termed Wftsil, which means ''joined, united." 
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CBAP.xxH. fHincipal temts ; and paiticulaiijr in tliose which inciilcate the 
absolute necessil^ of a hhiui totmsmKi to iotphed teacheta, satd the 
poasibiUtjr, through £wv«Qt piety and mthiisiastic devotion, of attain- 
ing fiw the soul, even when the body inhabits the earth, a state of 
celestial beatitude. 

Authors are divided whether there are two or seven of what can 
he deemed original sects among the Soofiees : bnt a very learned 
writer*, whose hostile bigotry made him direct all his abiKty to 
explain and confute the doctrines of the Sooffees, after enumerating 
the seven f that are supposed to be original, states his opinion, that 
there are but two entitled to that distinction. These are caHed the 
Hulooledh, or “ the inspired,^’ and the It&hede&b, or “ the unionists.'* 
He deems the other five sects, which have been considered by many 
as original, to be only branches from these two. The principle 

* Aga Mahomed Aly, the late MooshtShed, or high priest, of Kermansbah. I was 
well acquainted with this learned Persian, who enjoyed, when I was in Persia in 1800 , 
the highest respect and confidence of the king. He was a man of considerable infor- 
mation : and there was nothing in his appearance or manners which indicated that 
violence and relentless zeal with which he, some years afterwards, penecuted the 
Soofifees. 

t Aga Mahomed Aly observes, that ** the Sooffees are divided into a great number 
" of sects. Some affirm,*' he states, that only four are original ; the others being no 
more than branches from them. The first of these is the Huloolefib, or * the inspired 
" by the Divinity.’ The second is the It&bedefth, or ' the unionists.' The third is the 
" W&sfilefib, or ‘ the joined.’ The fourth is Ashakefih, or * the lovers.’ Some,” this 
Mtbos states, ** add two more. The fifth they term the Toikeenefib, or * the learned,* 
" or ‘the teachers:* and the sixth are the Zeerake&b, or 'the penetrating.' Otbers,’*he 
adds, " have mentioned a seventh sect, whom they call W&bdattefifa, or * the solitndi- 
" nartaBS.*” This writer ounclndes by stating hia beKef, that there are only two original 
sects of SeeffiMji,— those mentioned in the text; and that all the others are derivatives. 
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mai n tai n ed bj the HnlooleAht or ** the inspired," is, that God has ciiap.xxh. 
enteied or descended into them ; and that the Divine Spirit enters 
mto aN who are devout and have an intelligent mind. The ItAhe- prineipim 
deidi. Of ** unionists," believe that God is as one with every 
enlightaaed being*. They compare the Almighty to dame, and ''**‘*^‘ 
their souls to charcoal; and say, that in the same manner that 
charcoal when it meets dame becomes dame, their immortal part, 
from its union with God, becomes God. It lias, the learned author 
here followed states, been affirmed 'f*, that these two sects, which are 
now deemed original, are derived d-om a sect called HermAneAh, who 
borrowed their tenets from the SAbetteAh, or “ ancient Sabians." 


Impious men," he observes, ** desiring to conceal from themselves 
the great error into which they had fallen, have tried to connect 
** the doctrines of these sects with that of the twelve holy Imaums, 
“ to which they have not the sliglitest affinity ; but," he adds, “ the 
“ principal tenets of the HulooleAh certainly approach the creed 
** of the Nazarenes, who believe that the Spirit of God entered into 
** the womb of the Virgin Mary, and thence the doctrine of the 
“ divine nature of their prophet, Jesus." 

The ^AhdatteAh^:* or ** the solitudinarians ||," whom this author 


• Aga Mahomed AIj'i Letter. 

t “ This is affirmed," Aga Mahomed Aly says, ** by the author the Be&n-a>deen, 
or ‘ expounder of religions.”' 

Ij: I find, in a work written by the late Shfinftv&z Khan of Delhi, a very full account 
of the first peers or saints of the Sooffees. He mentions Abdool W6hed, the son of Zyd, 
as the founder of. a great sect; and it is not improbable that the sect otW&hdatteAh 
derive their name from him. 

II The Arabic term Wfihed, from which this name is derived, also means singular, 
unique, incomprebeosible. 
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chAp.xxu. terms a brandi of ^ Itl^iedefth*, are considered, by many other 
writers, one of the oiiginal sects of Sooffees. They bdieve, that God 

An account of ^ 

*h* W4hd eveiy thing, and that every thing is God. This class of Sooffees 
te&h. are deemed followers of the ancient philosophers of Greece, particularly 

of Plato, v^o, they assert, has said, “ That the God of the world has 
** created all things with his own breath ‘f*, and every thing, therefore, 
“ is both the Creator and the created.'* The tenets of the WAhdat- 
teAh are very prevalent among modem Sooffees; and many sects deem 
themselves branches of this stock. The author hitherto followed 
enumerates twenty sects:}; that follow the WAhdatteAh, each of 

* Aga Mahomed Aly states, that this sept were not known in the time of the 
** celebrated Sooffee teachers, Bayezeed and Helkj but bis comment to prove this 
fact only shows, that the tenets they now openly declare were then held in secret, and 
were deemed mysteries : for he states, that Hel&j, when he declared himself a god, 
** was not blamed by them for being blasphemous, but for being a revealer of 
** secrets.” 

f The Persian expression used to express breath is nuf$. It is here necessary to 
remark, that mifs, or breath, as applied to man, is deemed the human part of anima- 
tion, and quite distinct from Rooh, which signifies, " the soul, or the immortal part.” 

J These are, 

Ist. The Dheri, or " the eternals,” who are described in the text. 

Sd. The W&ssfile&b, or " those who have mixed or joined with God.” 

Sd. The Hubbeebe&h, or the friends,” who claim, from having attained the friend- 
ship of God, exemption from all the forms observed by other men. 

4th. The Wulleeab, or " the holy favourites,” who are described in the text. 

5tb. Tbe Musbarnkefib, (also called Afzulefih,) or the cqmpanions.” 

fith. The Sbemrfikefih, which means, in one sense, ** liberal;” in another, “ a 
' “ cluster of dates.” They are supposed to be derived from the Kh&rij&h, or “ the sepa- 
ratists.” This sect are accused of being great sensualists. 

7th. Tbe Mahfibekb, or “ the revered.” This sect ore said to maintain the doctrine 
of the community of property and of women. 
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whom has some difference in the subordinate parts of their chap.xxii. 
belief and their usages. Among the most remarkable of these 
are the Dheri, or ** eternals,” who believe the world is uncreated and 
indissoluble : and conceive that man is taught his duty by a 
mysterious order of priesthood, whose numbers and ranks are fixed, 
and who rise in gradation from the lowest paths to the sublimest 


8th. The Mull&mettehh, or " the reproached.” Aga Mahomed Aly observes, 
when speaking of this sect, Many SooflTees maintain the doctrine of necessity, which 
'* confounds all virtue and vice : but this sect proceed further, and give a preference to 
what the world call vice ; and hence their name of'' the reproached.” But it is pro- 
bable that this name is only given to them by their enemies. 

gth. The Hale&b, or " persons in a proper state;” or, as it might be translated, 
" the good state.” This sect maintain, that the clapping of hands, dancing, and singing, 
to which they are accustomed, are involuntary. They affirm, that when they are in these 
fits, God comes to them and tells them secrets. " They lay their heads” (they say,) 
" in his bosom, and he lays his head on theirs. It is the stirring of the divine nature,” 
(they assert,) " which leads to their dancing, and to all their extravagant joy.” 

lOtb. The Hourefih ; so called, because they assert, that when they dance till they 
fall down insensible, they enjoy the society of the bouries, or nymphs of paradise; and 
these delightful mistresses, they say, tell them of mysteries. 

1 1th. The Wfikuffefib, or " the knowing;” so called, from asserting, that none but 
themselves know God. Reason, they say, can never lead to that knowledge : it must 
be attained through the aid of a holy teacher. 

12th. The Tusleemfih, or " the obedient ;” a name given from their profession of 
a blind and devoted obedience to the commands (whatever they may be,) of their 
teacher. When these are proved faithful, they receive a small chain, or string, called 
the Reshtfih Tusleem, or " the string of obedience,” from their teacher. Aga Mahomed 
Aly states, " that the sects of Ursulteah and Kullundere&h have a similar usage.” 

13th. The Tulkeene&b, or the Nezereah ; that is, " the teachers, or the observers.” 
They maintain, that to read any book, except one written by a Sooffee, is unlawful : 
but even from these books nothing can be learnt without the aid of a holy teacher : 
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CHAP.xxn. hei^t of divkie knowled^. llie Widledlh, or ** holy favourites " 
whose teachers clabn a share ia tlui attributes of the Almighty, 
and assert, that they have power to raise the dead, or to kill 
the living: and who, pretending to imitate that God of whom they 
declare tbemsdves a part, have neither wife nor dwdling. The 
Mnshdrakelh, or ** friends," who assert, that they are greats 
than the prophet, because they hold direct communion with God. 

bat •acb, wheo initiated, can, they say, learn the disciple more in one hoar, than a 
moollah coold in seventy years. Faith, this sect say, is not created; which, in one 
meaning, signifies ** faith u God." The followers of this sect are generally dressed in 
khirk&s, or " patched garments,** and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly know* 
ledge, and pretend to mysteries, in which they are instmcted by a preparatory fast, 
during which they hardly taste fi>od, and are kept in complete solitude. 

14th. The Kumnifilekb, or ^ the perfect,** who are described in the text. 

15th. The Khftme&b, or ** the inspired,** who are described by Aga Mahomed as a 
sect of Epicureans, who seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present hour, and who 
are said not even to bdieve in a future state. 

I6th. The Noorekn, or ** the enlightened ;** so termed, from their professed attach- 
ment to Noor, which signifies ** light, or virtue,** and their horror at Nftr, which 
signifies *' fire,” and is, with them, the symbol of vice. 

17th. The Bftttene&h, or ** the mysterious.** This sect, Aga Mahomed states, 
deem madmen holy, and term them ** the abstracted.** 

18tb. The Joudefib, or ** the thirsty.” This sect are accused of delighting in fables 
and allegories, of wearing silk and embroidered garments, and of indulging in sensual 
gratification. 

19th. The Ashakefih, or ** the lovers.” The severe writer, who gives this account 
of the sects of Sooffees, says, that ** the Ashake&h profess themselves ardent lovers of 
** God : but they continually address,” he adds, ** the fairest part of the Almighty*s 
" creation with a fhvoarite sentence, which implies, that worldly lone u the bridge over 
'* nMdi tfiose mnd pass who $eek the joyt of divme Jove" 

90th. The Jumldiborettb, or ** the collected,” are described in the text. 
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The H41e&h, or those that have reached “ the good slate,” who are 
distinguished by their singing and clapping of hands, and by their 
falling into occasional trances, in which they pretend to visitations 
from the Almighty. The Kummd.ledh, or “ the perfect,” who reject 
all worldly occupation, except singing, dancing, and music ; or, to 
use their own words, “ those pursuits in which the soul takes delight.” 
“ This sect,” the author who describes them observes, “ even sing 
“ their prayers.” The Noorean, or ** the enlightened,” who teach, 
that men’s actions should neither proceed from the fear of punishment 
nor the hope of reward, but from innate love of virtue, and a detesta* 
tion of vice. The twentieth and last branch of the Wdhdattcd.h is 
denominated JumkhooreAh*, which means, “ the collected a name 
that has been given them from their belief in the collected creeds of 
all the other sects of Sooffees. Their leading doctrine is, that nothing 
which exists should be rejected, for all things contain a portion of the 
Divinity. They are accused of being complete optimists : every thing 
is good with them : religion and infidelity ; the lawful and unlawful. 
“ Like the Nazarenes," the author who gives this account observes, 
“ they deem dogs and hogs clean animals ; and, like them, they 
“ admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater part of 
“ the modern Soofieesf,” he affirms, “ belong to this sect ; and they 

* J umkboore&b, considered as a compound word, may be translated “ the collected 
but tbe term jumkhoor signifies “ hollow” (as a reed). If tbeir name has this signifi- 
cation, it must have been given by their enemies. 

t Aga Mahomed Aly states, that " there is another branch called Zcrfikeuli, who 
have formed a creed, like tbe Jumkboore&h, from the adoption of almost all the pre- 
“ ceding sects of Sooffees.” 

3 E 
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CHAP.xxn. ** dignify thdr indiscriminate principle of belief and of conduct 
“ with the exalted name of divine love." 

They declare The Mahomedan Sooffees have endeavoured to connect their 

their propbet, 

Mahomed, to mystic feith with the doctrine of their prophet^ who was himself, 

have been a 

sooffee. they assert, an accomplished Sooffee; and they interpret* many of 
the verses in the Koran, and some of his traditionary sayings, in a 
manner calculated to give them the benefit of his great name. The 
Persian followers of this sect deem Aly, his sons, and all the twelve 
Imaums, as teachers of Soofieeism. They state, that Aly deputed 
his two sons and two other holy men to teach the mysteries of this 
faith; and from these many of the principal KhAlifds, or teachers, 
who have founded sects, derive their title to the sacred mantle ‘f’, 
which was the symbol of their spiritual power. 

* They quote a tradition of the prophet, from which they state that their four 
stages to attain perfection are derived. Mahomed is asserted, in this tradition, to 
have said, ** That the law (canonical) is as a vessel ; the road or path is as the sea ; 

knowledge of divine things is as the shell ; and knowledge of the Divinity is as the 
“ pearl: but he who desires to obtain the pearl, must first embark in the vessel.” — 
Captain Gbaham’s MS. on the Soqffees. 

t It appears, that though the khirkii or mantle was in general only transferred to a 
beloved pupil, at the death of his master, some superior saints were deemed possessed 
of a power, even while living, to invest others with this sacred and mysterious garment. 
Sbahnkv&z Khan informs us, in his Essay (the Moorut Aftab Namah) upon this sect, 
that four persons were empowered by Aly to disseminate the doctrines of the Sooffees. 
These were bis two sons, the Imaums Hussein and Hussun, and two learned men, 
one named Hussein, of Bussorab, and another Kummyl, the son of Zekt. Hussein, of 
Bttssorah, be adds, was succeeded by Abdool Wfibed, the son of Zyd, and Hubbeeb-e« 
Ajumee, or Hnbbeeb of Persia. The following five sects of fakeers, according to 
this writer, are derived from Abdool-Wfibed. 
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The dignity of Kh&lifl can only be attained by long fasting chap.xxii. 
and prayer, and by complete abstraction from all worldly pursuits. 

The man must die before the saint can be born. The preparation 
for the third class of Sooffeeism, which elevates to the rank and 

1st. The Zyde&n, who devote themselves to remain in deserts, and never enter 
towns or villages. They live entirely on vegetables and roots, holding the slaughter of 
any animal that hath life to be unlawful. 

2d. The AMze&n take their name from Alb&z, a Kh&lif& or teacher, who was 
invested with the mantle by Abdool W&bed. They affect solitude, and have neither 
wives nor children. They profess not to solicit alms, but to spend freely what comes 
unsolicited. 

Sd. The Adhumeftn trace to the famous Sultan Ibrahim Adbum, who resigned 
the royal dignity to become a mendicant. They are always travelling, and are com- 
panionless. This sect continually move their lips in devotion. 

4th. The B&h&reean, from B&htiree, of Bussorab, who derives his mantle through 
two descents from Sultan Ibrahim Adhum. This sect arc very reserved, and practise 
abstinence. 

5th. The Khaujah Isaak. Their Kh&lia was Khaujah Ulloo, of Deenawar, who 
derives his mantle, through two descents, from B&h&ree, of Bussorah. Their teacher 
avoided cities. He is said to have been of a very amorous disposition. 

According to Shabnkvfiz Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin from 
Hubbeeb-Ajumec. 

Ist. The Ajumee&n take their name from their founder. They chiefly dwell 
in mountains, are very abstemious, and wear no dress but what is barely sufficient to 
cover their nakedness. This sect attach themselves to animals and birds, with which 
they form friendships. 

2d. The Tyfoore&n take their name from Bayezeed of Bustkm, one of whose 
names was Tyfoor-Bayezeed. He was one of the most celebrated of the Sooffees of 
Persia, and derived his mantle from Hubeeb-Ajumee. 

3d. The Kirkee&n derive their name from M&roof, of Kirkee, who, this author 
states, was a favoured disciple of the Imaum Rez&, to whom he is said, in another MS., 
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CHAP. XXII. knowledge of angels, requires a long and awful probation. Great 
numbers perish in their efforts to reach it. The person who makes 
the attempt must be a holy mooreed or disciple, who, by devotion and 
abstraction, has already made a process that has placed him above 
the necessity of the common usages and forms of established religion. 
He must commence his endeavour to attain a state of higher 
beatitude by a long fast, which some sects conceive should not be 

to have been a porter. Some of the most celebrated of the modern teachers pretend to 
derive their authority from this saint. 

4th. The S&kettee^ derive their name from Seree S&ket^ ivho was a disciple of 
Maroof. 

5th. Junydekn take their name from Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad^ a Kh&lif& or 
teacher of celebrity^ who received his mantle from Seree S&ket. 

6th. Kazeroone&n. This sect has its name from Aboo Isaak^ of Kazeroon^ who 
derives his mantle^ through two descents^ from Shaik Junyd. 

7th. Tooseean take their name from Allah-U'^deen, of Toos, who^ after five in* 
termediate gradations or descents, (the term in the original is Punj^fVdsdttd/i,) in* 
berited the mantle of Shaikh Junyd. 

8th. SohrSiverdeeans, who take their name from Aboo Nujub of Sohr&verdee, who, 
through five descents, derived his mantle from Hubbeeb-e*Ajumee. 

9th. Ferdosifin, who take their name from Nijum-u-deen Ferdosi, who was the 
Khfiliffi or teacher of Aboo-Nujub of Sohr&verdee. 

The same author gives a long list of other sects derivative from the above ; and it is 
remarkable, that the Khalifds, or holy teachers, of every One of these sects, either have, 
or pretend to have, a hereditary right to their mantle from some holy saint : among 
these he mentions a sect of fakeers called the Suffaveans, who trace themselves to 
Shaik Suffee-u-deen ^ of Ardebil, who, be observes, derived his mantle, through some 
gradations, from the Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad. 


^ This word means n metal'seller; iuket signifies metal. 
^ The ancestors of the Sufiaveaii Monarchs of Persia. 
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less than forty days. During this fast he remains in solitude, and in 
a contemplative posture; and receives no sustenance but what is 
deemed barely necessary to prevent the soul taking its dight from its 
mortal tenement. Upon the patience and fortitude which he dis> 
plays during this severe test, his character greatly depends : but when 
the skeleton (for such, after this fast, the disciple always appears) 
walks forth, he has still many years of trial to endure. He must 
either wander over deserts, or remain companionless in some fright- 
ful solitude, occasionally seeing the Kbilifd or teacher to whom he is 
attached : for the chief merit of Soodees, through all their ranks, is 
devotion to their spiritual leader. When the Kb^Iifd dies he 
bequeaths his patched garment, which is all his worldly wealth, to 
the disciple whom he esteems the most worthy to be his successor ; 
and the moment the latter puts on the holy mantle, he is vested with 
the power of his predecessor. 

The Persian Sooffees, though they have borrowed much of their 
belief and many of their usages from India, have not adopted, as a 
means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful austerities which are 
common among the visionary devotees of the Hindoos. Practices so 
abhorrent to nature required for their support all that influence which 
ignorance and superstition united could gain over the human mind. 
The most celebrated of the teachers of the Sooflee tenets in Persia 
have been men as famed for their knowledge as their devotion. 
In the list of these, modern Sooffees desire to include every name 
which has obtained a pre-eminence in the history of their country, or in 
the world *. They claim, in fact, all who, by their writings or sayings, 

* The Mahomedan Sooffees claim the Patriarch Abraham as one of their principal 
teachers. “ That holy man,” they say, “ turned day into night, and night intoday, by 
“ his constant and undivided devotion of the most high God.” — Persian MS. 
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ciiAP.xxn. have shown' a spirit of philosophy, or a knowledge of the divine 
nature, which elevated them above the prejudices of the vulgar. But 
though this claim cannot be maintained, as many of the wisest and 
ablest men of Persia have been remarkable for their attachment to 
the forms and dogmas of the established worship, the Soofiees can 
boast that great numbers, as eminent for their learning as their 
genius, have adopted their opinions. Among these the most distin- 
guished are poets. The progress of the improvement of the human 
mind is the same in all nations. The first ray of light that illumines 
a dark and barbarous age emanates from the poet, and his page long 
continues to be that which is chiefly, if not solely admired. The 
natives of Pgrsia are enthusiastically devoted to poetry : the meanest 
artisan of the principal cities * of that kingdom can read or repeat 
some of the finest passages from their most admired writers: and even 
the rude and unlettered soldier leaves his tent, to listen with rapture 
to the strain of the minstrel who sings a mystic song of divine love. 
Poetry is the or recites the tale of a battle of his forefathers. The very essence of 

essence of 

soofieeism. Soffceism is poetry. The extravagant raptures of genius expatiating 
on a subject that can never be exhausted, are deemed holy inspira- 
tions by those who believe that the emancipated soul can wander 
at large in the regions of imagination, and even unite with its 
Creator. The Musnavi-f*, which teaches in the sweetest strains 

* 1 was forcibly struck with this fact during my residence in Persia. I found 
several of my servants well acquainted with the poetry of their country ; and when I 
was at Isfahan in 1800, I was surprised to hear a common tailor, that was at work 
repairing one of my tents, entertain his companions with repeating some of the finest 
of the mystical odes of Hafiz. 

t This celebrated work was written by Shaikh Jellal*u*deen, usually called the 
Moollah of Room. 
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that all nature abounds with a divine * Jove, that causes even the chap. xxit. 
lowest plant to seek the sublime object of its desire. The works of 
the celebrated J4mi, which breathe in every line the most ecstatic 
rapture. The book of moral lessons of the eloquent Sadi, and the 
lyric and mystic odes of Hafiz, may be termed the scriptures of the 

* Sir William Jones has translated a passage from the Musnavi, which will fully 
illustrate this observation. 

Hear how yon reed, in sadly^pleasing tales, 

“ Departed bliss and present wo bewails ! 

“ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

“ Love-warbling youths and soft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

O ! let the heart, by fatal absence rent, 

“ Feel what I sing, and bleed when I lament : 

“ Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 

“ Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 

'' My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

** Have hail’d the rising, cheer'd the closing day : 

" Each 'in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

« Butsione discern’d the secret of my heart. 

“ What though my strains and sorrows slow combin’d ! 

" Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

Free through each mortal form the spirits roll, 

** But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul i 

Such notes breath’d gently ffom yon vocal frame : 

Breath’d, said I ? no; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

** 'Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

“ Tit love, that sparkles in the rai^ wine. 

“ Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerless maid, 

** The reed hat fir’d, and all my soul betray’d. 
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cHAF.xm SoofFees * of Persia. It is to them that they continually refer; and 
the gravest writers, who have defended their doctrine, take their 
proofs from the page of these and other poets, whom they deem 
to have been inspired by their holy theme. 

Their teneb The SoofiSse tenets are, as may be supposed from what has been 
wystery. Said, involvcd in mystery : they commence in doctrines of general 
piety and virtue, and inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, and 
universal benevolence. This is their profession; but they have 
secrets and mysteries for every gradation, which are never revealed 
to the profane. Munsoor Hel4j, one of the most eminent of their 
spiritual leaders, who, they believe, had attained the fourth or last 
stage of Soofieeism, proclaimed, “ I am the truth;*' or, in other 
words, “ I am God'f*." The constant repetition of this impious 

** He gives the bane, and he with balsam cares ; 

Afflicts, yet sooths ; impassions, yet allures. 

** Hail, heav’nly love ! true source of endless gains ! 

“ Thy balm restores me ; and thy skill sustains. 

Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wise! 

My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise! 

" Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire. 

And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 

Blest is the soul, that swims in seas of love, 

" And long the life sustain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

** Here pause, my song ; and thou, vain world, farewell.” 

Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. 1. p. 458. 

* The names of S&hibi, Oorfee, Rudiki, and many others, might be added, 
t Many fables have been invented to account for the imprudence of this wise 
teacher. One of these states, that he observed bis sister go out every evening : he 
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phrase alarmed the bigotiy of the orthodox priests, and he was 
seized and impaled. An inspired Sooffee is said to have demanded 
of the Almighty why he permitted Munsoor to suffer? The reply 
was, “ This is the punishment of the revealer of secrets •/’ Among 
the many fables they relate of this holy person, is one that marks 
distinctly the manner in which they desire to reconcile their doc- 
trines with the faith of Mahomed. When Munsoor HeI4j was 
carried to the stake, the executioners, they observe, could not perform 
their duty : it was in vain they endeavoured to seize him ; his body 
eluded their grasp, and appeared seated in a composed posture in the 
air, at some distance from the stake >1*. While this was occurring 
upon earth, his soul sought the regions of paradise. He was accosted 
by Mahomed, who admitted that he had arrived at the stage of 
W^ssilAh, or union,” and that his saying he was God was truth : 
but he entreated him, for the sake of practical religion, which was 
necessary to keep men within proper limits, to permit himself to be 
impaled. The soul of the holy man, convinced of the justice of what 
the prophet had said, returned to earth, to reanimate bis body,-which 
endured the death to which he had been sentenced. 

The principal fables of the Sooffees relate to those of their sect 
who have suffered martyrdom. Of these, one of the most celebrated 
is Shems Tubreezee, who was sentenced to be Head alive on 


CIUP.XXII. 


Thtfir desire to 
reconcile their 
doctrines with 
the fnitii of 
Mahomed* 


Their belief in 
rubles. 


followed her, and having seen her communicate with the bouries, and receive from 
these celestial nymphs a cup of nectar, he insisted upon drinking one or two drops 
that remained of this celestial liquor. His sister told him he could not contain it, and 
that it would cause bis death. He persisted; and from the moment that he swallowed 
it be kept exclaiming, An-ool-huk! that is, I am the truth till he was put to death. 

* Persian MS. t Captain Graham’s MS. X 
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CHAP.xxn. account of bis havkig raised a person that was dead to life. We 
are told, that after the law had been put in force, he wandered about, 
carrying his own skin, and solicited some food to appease his hun- 
ger: but he had been excommunicated as well as dead, and no 
one would give him the slightest help. After four days he found a 
dead ox, but his efforts to obtain fire to dress it were unsuccessful. 
Wearied out with the unkindness of men, be directed the sun to 
broil his meat. It descended, to perform the office; and the world 
was upon the point of being consumed, when the holy Shaikh 
commanded the flaming orb to resume its station in the heavens*. 
The general belief of these monstrous fables, relative to the divine 
nature of their spiritual leaders, is a just subject of reproach against 
the whole of the Sooffees ; who are also accused by orthodox Maho- 
medans of having no fixed faith, but of professing a respect which 
they do not feel for religion, that they may smooth the path of those 
whom they desire to delude. They pretend, their enemies state, to 
nevere the prophet and the Imaums, yet conceive themselves above 
the forms and usages which these holy personages not only observed, 
but deemed of divine institution. 

In predMUnn- Though the belief of predestination appears to be inculcated by 
the Koran, few of the orthodox among the Mahomedans give a 
literal construction to the words of their prophet upon this subject. 
They deem it, indeed, profane to do so, as it would make God the 
author of the guilt of man : but almost all the Sooffees are predesti- 
narians. They believe, that the emanating principle, proceeding 
from God, can do nothing without his will, and can refrain from 


* Captain Graham’s MS. 
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nothing that he wills. Some of them deny the existence of evil, ckap.xxii. 
because they say every thing proceeds from God, and therefore must 
be good. The Sooffees of this class exclaim with the poet, “ The 
** writer of our destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that which 
** was bad." While those who admit that there is evil in this 
world, but contend that man is not a free agent, repeat from Hafiz, 

“ My destiny has been thrown into a tavern* by the Almighty. 

“ In this case, tell me, O teacher ! where is my crime ?” 

The Sooffees, we are told by one of the most violent and able of 
their enemies, deem every thing in the world a type of the beauty 
and power of the Divinity : but he adds, that it appears from both 
their actions and writings, that it is in the red checks of beautiful 
damsels that they contemplate his beauty ; and in tlie impious daring 
of Nimrod and of Pharaoh, that they see and admire the omnipo- 
tence of his power. A celebrated Sooffee teacher •f*, he observes, 
has written, ** That the secret of the soul was first revealed when 
“ Pharaoh declared himself a god and another J has said, “ The 

“ host of Pharaoh were not lost in the sea of error, but of kniow- 
ledge:” and this writer has asserted in the same page, “ That the 
“ Nazarenes are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but 
“ because they deemed him alone a God.” The Sooffees are stated Tii«y deny the 
by the author j] so often quoted, to deny the doctrine of reward and wwd wid 
punishment ; which is, he observes, as incompatible with their ideas *’“"“*“**"*• 
of the reabsorption of the soul in the divine essence, as with their 

* Tavera is undoubtedly used here to signify the sinful world, 
t Sahel-ebn>Abd£lll&b, of Shuster. 

t Shaikh Mohee-u*deen. This assertion is to be found in the work of this great 
Sooffee teacher. H Aga Mahomed Aly. 
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CHAP.xxiT. literal belief of predestination. But they do not admit die truth of 
this assertion : and some of their most celebrated teachers, who have 
revolted at a literal interpretation of the Koran, have maintained, 
that sinners will be punished, and that the good will enjoy a higher 

Their concep* ** and puicr blus than can be found in a sensual paradise. While 

tionofliell. . , , 

others, more visionary, believe that the imagination will have as great 
a power in the other world as in this, and that the punishment of hell 
will consist in a delusion. Men, they say, will see a fee, whieVv they 
will conceive is to burn them ; but which, when it reaches them, 
will prove cold. One of the writers'* of this sect goes so far as to 
assert, that those condemned to hell, will soon, from the habit of 
living there, not only be reconciled to its heat, but deem it a blessing, 
and look with disgust on the enjoyments of paradise ■f*. 

The SooflFees are accused of seeking to delude the Persians into 
a belief of their tenets by the most extravagant praises of their 
favourite Aly; who, according to them, was acquainted with all 
the mysteries of their doctrine but they are, he affirms, equal 
admirers of the three first caliphs when with Soonees, on the same 


• Kysuree. 

t This author, According to Aga Mahomed Aly, says, that a sinner in hell will, in 
a short time, be like a beetle in the midst of dung, which, delighted with its unclean 
mansion, abhors all sweet scents. 

The poet Jellal-u-deen makes Aly, when he is wounded by an assassin, declare, “ I 

** am the lord of the country, but with my , body I have no concern. Y ou have not struck 
“ me; you are a mere instrument of Providence ; and who shall pretend to revenge him* 
** self on Providence ? Be not grieved, therefore, at what you have done, for to-morrow 
** 1 am your advocate !” Aga Mahomed Aly, after making this quotation, asks, “ To 
" what does such doctrine lead ? To the most infamous sinners attaining the reward 
“ of the just in paradise.” 
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prioci[de that they pretend to be in raptures with Aly when with chap.xxii. 
Sheafas : but the fact is, he adds, ** they are in general complete 
** unbelievers ; and it is easy for men to conform to every faith who 
** believe in none V' In the account which he gives of the different Biuphemy or 
sects of Sooflees, he states a number of facts, calculated to show the 
extrava^nt blasphemy of their teachers, and the blind credulity of 
their foWovrers. “ A Sooffee*V,” be remarks, “ bas told us, tbat one 
“ day, wben be was intoxicated, be saw God, wbo was in tbe figure 
of a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited, and his cap cocked on 
“ one side. ‘ I struck him on the shoulder,’ this Soodee writes, 
and exclaimed, ‘ By the truth of thy unity I know thee ; and 
** if thou assumest a hundred shapes, it will not conceal thee from 
“ my observation ?’ This is one of those impious madmen,” 
he observes, “ whom fools have worshipped as a saint.” The Their belief in 

/.icrt. -I the miracle* of 

spiritual leaders of the booifees, the same author slates, are not tlieir teachers, 
only believed to perform miracles, but to live in continual com- 
munion with God ; and one of the most celebrated of these 
teachers, whose life, with all the fables:}; attached to it, is a 


* Mahomed Aly quotes an Arabic sentence, which is, he states, often repeated 
by their writers. It literally means, a Sooffee knows no religion,’' but they interpret 
it, a Sooffee thinks ill of no religion/' or, in other words, from having none them-* 
selves, they treat all with equal favour and consideration. — Ag a Mahomed Aly’s MS, 
t Shaikh Rozabahar Tursee, a teacher of the W&hdatte&b, or the Unionists." He 
is the author of a work entitled tbe Tufseer-ul-Aser&r, or Commentary on Mysteries," 
in which the passage in the text is to be found* 

% In one of my Persian manuscripts on the Sooffees, is the following curious 
account of Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, who was born A. H. 471, 
and died in 56). 

The mother of this saint declared, tbat when he was at the breast he never tasted 
milk during the holy month of Ramzan : and Abdool Kauder, in one of his works, gives 
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CHAP. XXII. favourite theme of this sect, is said to have ascended corporeally 
to heaven seventy times every night ; and the Moollah* of Room, 


the following account of hunself. “ The day before the feast of Araf,* he observes, “ I 
" went out to the fields and laid hold of the tail of a cow, which, turning round, ex- 
« claimed : * Oh Abdool Kauder, am I not that which thou hast created me ?’ I 
returned home, and went up to the terrace of my house : I saw all the pilgrims 
“ standing at the mountain of Ar&f&t at Mecca. 1 went and told my mother that I 
must devote myself to God : 1 wished to proceed to Bagdad to obuin knowledge. 
I informed her what I had seen, and she wept : then taking out eighty deenars, she 
“ told me, that as I had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She made me 
" swear, when she gave it me, never to t^ll a lie ; and afterwards bade me farewell, ex» 
« claiming, * Go, my son, I give thee to God. We shall not meet again till the day 
“ of judgment!' I went on well," he adds, “ till I came near to Hamadan, when our 
“ Kkffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me what I had got ? 
" * Forty deenars,* I said, ' are sewed under my garment.’ The fellow laughed, think- 
** ing, no doubt, I was joking him. * What have you got ?’ said another. I gave him 
** the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
“ where their chief stood. ‘ What property have you, my little fellow f said he. — * I 
“ have told two of your people already,’ I replied ; ’ 1 have forty deenars sewed up 
“ carefully in my clothes.’ He desired them to be ript open, and found my money. 
‘ And how came you,’ said he with surprise, * to declare so openly what has been so 
carefully hidden Because,’ I replied, ‘ I will not be false to my mother, to 
" whom I have promised that I will never conceal the truth.’ — ‘ Child,’ said the robber, 
“ ' bast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years; and am I insensible, 
“ at my age, of the duty I owe to my God Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he con- 
“ tinued, ‘ that I may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so. His followers were all 
alike struck with the scene. * You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their 
** chief, * be the same in the path of virtue:’ and they instantly, at bis order, made 
restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.’’ 

Mohee-u-deen arrived at Bagdad in A. H.488, and he must consequently have been, 
when this event happened, sixteen or seventeen years of age. His learning and virtue 


* Jellal'U'deen. 
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whose poems they deem inspired, was, they believe, taken up into chap.xxit. 
heaven when only six years of age. 

The learned author* who has been so frequently quoted in the 
above account of the SoojSees, treats every sect that comes under 
that denomination with a severity that must detract from tlie 
credit which is due to his extensive knowledge of the subject. 

There is no doubt that many of the most eminent Sooffees have 
been men of piety and learning, whose self-denial and wisdom 
have attracted a lame which they did not seek-f ; while others have 
clothed themselves in the garb of humility to attain greatness, 

are spoken of witli rapture. God, according to the author I write from, granted all his 
requests: and the Divine vengeance fell on those he hated. In A. II. 521 he began 
his public lectures. High Soonee authorities of the sect of Shaflfei report many of 
his miracles. He himself gives the following account of his fasting, previous to his 
becoming a disciple of his teacher. " I was eleven years,” he observes, in a buiy, 

“ (tower,) and when there I declared to God I would not eat or drink till some one 
caused me to do so. I remained forty days ; after which, a person brought a little 
“ meat, put it before me, and went away : my life was nearly springing out at the 
" sight of the victuals, but I refrained : and I heard a voice from within me call out, 

“'lam hungry, I am hungry and at that moment Shaikh Abou Syud Mukzoomee 
“ (a celebrated Sooffee,) passed, and, hearing the voice, exclaimed: ' What is thatf’ 

“ — * It is my mortal part,’ I replied ; ' but the soul is yet firm, and awaits the result.’— 

« < Come to my house,’ he said •, and went away. I resolved, however, to fulfil my 
“ vow, and remained where I was : but Elias came and told me to follow the .Syud, 

“ whom I found at his door waiting. * You would not comply with my wish,’ said he, 

“ ' till it was enforced by Elias.’ After this, he gave me meat and drink in plenty, 

“ and then invested me with a kbirkfi, (or sacred mantle,) and I became bis confirmed 
“ friend and companion.” * Aga Mahomed Aly. 

t The author of the Ayeen Akberry relates, that Wyss Kerfinee, a Soofiee who had 
given np the world, used to say to those that sought him, “ Do you seek God i If you 
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CHAP.xxn. and fled from observation, with no motive but that of atbracting 
it. There is no path to feme and power, however unseemly, and 
however rugged, into which man will not enter; and the same 
passions which stimulate the worldly votary of ambition to the 
attainment of royal robes and a sceptre, Alls the breast of the 
mendicant devotee, who strives for the holy staff and the sacred 
mantle that are to vest him with power over the minds of the multi- 
tude. It has been truly observed, that the greatest objection to 
Sooffeeism is, that it is in itself no religion : wherever it prevails, it 
unsettles the existing belief ; but it substitutes no other of a defined 
and intelligible nature. Though it professes to leave the mass of the 
people in the state in which it found them, it never can. Their minds 
are taught to consider an attention to all the forms of the religion 
they follow as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to be eman- 
cipated by an increase of knowledge, or of devotion. We can con- 
template no attack that is more insidious, or that is more likely to be 
effectual. It is to praise the beauty and utility of an edifice, that 
leisure may be given to sap those foundations on which it stands. 
The Sooffee teacher does not deny the mission of Mahomed : but 
while he instructs his disciples to consider that prophet and his suc- 
cessors as persons who have been used as instruments for preserving 
the order and good government of the world, he boasts a direct and 
familiar intercourse with the Deity ; and claims, on that ground, their 
entire confidence and obedience in all that regards their spiritual 
interests. 

“ do> why do you come to me ! And if you do not seek God, what business con I have 
“ with you?” 
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A Persian author*, of very high reputation for his piety and 
judgment, has given an excellent general account of the Sooffees, 
and their doctrine. This writer, like many others of equal autho* 
rity, deem some of the principal Mahomedan saints to have been 
Sooflfees: but, by this term, when applied to, them, he obviously 
nSeans no more than religious enthusiasts ; and throughout his obser- 
vations upon this sect, he makes a wide distinction between those 
who, though they mortified the flesh, and indulged in an enraptured 
love of the Divinity, still kept within the pale of revealed religion, 
and the wild devotee, who, giving himself up to all the errors of a 
heated imagination, conceived he approached God, by de])arling 
from all that was deemed rational among men. 

“ The Almighty,” this author observes, ** after his prophets and 
** holy teachers, esteems none more than the pure Suoflccs, because 
** their desire is, to raise themselves, through divine grace, from this 
** earthly mansion, to the heavenly regions, and to exchange their 
“ lowly condition for that of angels. What I know of this sect of 
** men," he continues, ** I have stated in my preface -f-. Those 


CHAP. xxir. 


Cauiee Nooi%- 
Olltth'f tic- 
count of tlio 
Soofi«ety mid 
their doctrines 


** Cauzee Noor-filiah, of Shuster, who wrote the Mujalis-ul-Momineen, (a work 
upon the Sheah faith,) is deemed one of the most moderate and sensible of Persian 
authors. 

t The following is part of the passage in the preface to which the author alludes:-— 
** The Sooffees are of two classes. Those who desire human knowledge, and the com- 
** mon usages of religion, and pursue these in the ordinary way, are called Moot&-ku1- 
lum, i. e. advocates,” or observers but if they practise austerities, and look to 
the inward purity of their souls, they are Sooffees.” This word literally means 
** pure, clean.” The celebrated Moollah of Room has the following play upon the 
word in one of bis lines : Sooffu n& $hmud idftt td dir nd rdseed jdmee which means, 

VOL. ir. S o 
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CHAP. XXII. « among them who are termed accomplished and eloquent are of 
« two classes, * men of science*/ and * men of piety and leanung-f’.' 
** The first of these seek truth by means of demonstration. The 
“ second, through the proofs afforded by religion. There is another 
“ sect, who are termed ‘ men of knowledge J/ and ‘ holy menl|,’ who, 
** in the pursuit of a state of beatitude, have abandoned the world. 
“ This class are also ‘ men of science / yet, as they have, through 
** divine grace, obtained a state of perfection, their fears are believed 
to be less than others who remain in worldly occupation §. They 
“ are, consequently, more exalted ; and are considered to be nearer 
" the rich inheritance of the prophets than other men f . There are, 
“ no doubt," he proceeds to state, imminent dangers in this 
“ path : for there are many false teachers, and many deceived 
“ students, who, like the thirsty traveller, pursue the vapour of the 
“ desert ; and, if they do not rush to death, return wearied, grieved, 
“ and disappointed, because they have been the dupes of their own 
“ imagination. A true and perfect teacher is most rare ; and when 

literally, The SoofFee will not be pure till be takes one cup/’ The meaning of this 
line is deemed mystical. 

Hook&m&h. t Oulam&b. % Arufab. || Oule&h. 

§ It is stated, that the disciple of a famous Sooffee, who had some money in his 
pocket when he was travelling, expressed fear. Tars^^^andaz, i. e. Cast away thy 
" fear/’ was the answer of his holy master. " How can I cast away a feeling?” said 
the man. “ By throwing away that for which it is excited/’ replied the ascetic. The 
man threw away his money, and, having nothing to lose, felt no more alarm. — 
Fenian MS. 

This author observes, that Shaikh Abou-ul-Senna, or Avicenna, has, in the 
Mukftm&t-uI-Ar&fyn, stated all that he has done of this sect.” 
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** he exists, to discover him is impossible ; for who shall discover per* chap.xxii. 
** fection, except he that is perfect ? who shall tell the price of the 
jewel, but the jeweller ? This is the reason why so many miss the 
** true path, and fall into all the mazes of error. They are deceived by 
“ appearances, and waste their lives in the pursuit of that which is 
** most defective ; conceiving, all along, that it is most perfect ; and 
“ thus lose both their time, their virtue, and their religion. It is to 
** save men from this danger tftat God, through the prophet, has 
“ warned us to attend to established usages, and to be guided by 
** care and prudence. What has been said,’* this sensible writer ob* 
serves, “ applies equally to those who live in the world, and to them 
“ who have abandoned it ; for neither abstinence nor devotion can 
** exclude the devil, who will seek retired mendicants, clothed in the 
“ garb of divinity ; and these, like other men, will discover that real 
“ knowledge is the only talisman by which the dictates of the good 
** can be distinguished from those of the evil spirit. The traveller 
“ of the path of Sooffeeism must not, therefore, be destitute of 
“ worldly knowledge, otherwise he will be alike exposed to dan- 
“ ger, from excess, or deficiency of zeal ; and he will certainly act 
contrary to the most sacred of his duties. A senseless man," he 
continues, ** is likely, in the practice of abstinence and abstraction, 

** to exceed the just bounds ; and then both his bodily and mental 
“ frame become affected, and he loses his labour and his object. 

It is to men of this description that the prophet adverts, when he 
says, * God will not accept the irrational devotee:' and again, 

“ when he exclaims, * My back has been broken by pious fools, 

“ and useless learned men.' " 
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cHAP.tkii. This writer, after some remarks on the affinity between virtuous 
Sheahs and Sooflfees, observes, ** that many of the latter have dis- 
guised their real sentiments from their alafm at persecuting tyrants; 
** and have given general answers, and pretended to be of no parti- 
^ cular faith, to escape the effects of that fury which was pointed at 
** the Sheahs. ' The consequence of this conduct has been, that they 
have subjected themselves to the reproach of having no religion at 
“ all : and, for the reasons I have sffiled," he adds, k has become 
“ a tenet among Soodees not to confess their religion. It is, 
indeed, considered among themselves a crime of the deepest turpi> 
tude to do so. 

“ The Sooffee teacher,” (according to Cauzee Noor-ffilah,) 
professes to instruct his disciple how to restore the inward man 
“ by purifying the spirit, cleansing the heart, enlightening the 
** head, and anointing the soul: and when all this is done, they 
** affirm that his desires shall be accomplished, and his depraved 
" qualities shall be changed into higher attributes*, and he shall 
** prove and understand the conditions, the revelations, the stages ■f* 

* Or qualities: the same word, Ich&l&k, is repeated. 

t We are informed by Ferishta, an Indian Mahomedan author of celebrity, that 
the degrees of the saints of these religious men are four, which he denominates, 
jsogrA, ** the least;” w&sittdh, the middle or great;*' kubrd, the greater;** and 
uzm&hf the greatest.” Every Sooffee should attain didttee, ** the beginning;** wasiU 
tah, ** the middle ;’* and nehaittee, the end.** The holy men of these descriptions in 
this world are never less, this author adds, than three hundred and fifty-six persons, who 
are always employed in aiding others and curing souls. The principal Sooffees believe 
that three hundred of this number are abtHf ** erroneous or false ;’* forty abddl, ** pious 
men;** seven asiaJi, running waters;** five duU&d, ** props;** three kutb, poles;’* 
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** and gradations of exaltation) till he arrives at the inefikble enjoy- chap.xxii. 
“ ment of beholding and contemplating God. If teachers," he 
continues, ** have not arrived at this consummation of perfection 
themselves, it is obvious that to seek knowledge or happiness 
“ from them is a waste of time; and the devoted disciple will either 
** terminate his labours in assuming the same character of im- 
** posture that he has found in his instructor*, or he will consider 
** all Sooffees alike, and condemn the whole of this sect of philoso- 
** phers't'. It often happens," he adds, tliat sensible and well- 
informed men follow a master who, though able, has not arrived at 
that state of virtue and sanctity which constitute perfection : his 
“ disciples conceiving that none are better or more holy than their 
“ teacher and themselves, and yet disappointed at not reaching that 
“ slate of enjoyment which they expected to arrive at, seek relief 

and one kuth^ul-dctdbf or the pole of poles/’ When any one of these persons dies he 
is succeeded by another of the rank below him, and so on in regular succession : for 
instance, if the pole of poles dies, one of the poles fills his place, and so on till one of the 
people is brought into the rank of abtdl, or erroneous.” Among the three hundred 
and fifty-six persons, the same author adds, nine only are deemed qualified to 
delegate or invest others with authority as teachers ; these nine consist of the kutb- 
ul-dctdbf " the pole of poles the three kutbs, or " poles and five of the autdd, or 
** props and those nine alone, he informs us, can be deemed perfect teachers. 

* Shaikh is the word generally applied to the principal teachers among the 
Sooffees, and is always used by this author to describe them. 

t Philosoof, which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use in Persia. It 
was formerly, they state, applied to Plato and others, who are now known under the 
more dignified name of Hook&mfih, or “ men of science.” Impostors in philosophy 
appear in the East to have degraded the term of phihioof, which, in the idiom of the 
present day, signifies a master in deceit and art. 
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cuAP.xxTi. “ from the reproaches of their own mind in scepticism. They 
“ doubt, on the ground of their personal experience, all they have 
** heard, or read, and believe, that the accounts of the holy men who 
** have attained in this world a state of beatitude are only a string 
“ of fables. This,*’ our author remarks, “ is a dangerous error ; and 
“ 1 must, therefore,” he concludes, “ repeat, that those who seek 
“ truth should be most careful to commence with prudence and 
moderation, lest they be lost in the mazes that I have described ; 
“ and, from meeting with evils of their own creation, give way to 
** disappointment and grief; and, by expelling from their minds that 
** ardent fervour which belongs to true zeal, disqualify themselves 
for the most glorious of all human pursuits.” 

Rapid progrcii The progToss of Sooffeeism has been of late very rapid in Persia. 

of Sooifeeititn 

in Persia. Its tcncts Were mixed with those of the Sheah sect, when that was 
established as the national faith by the first of the Suffavean kings ; 
and some of the monarchs of that race gloried in professing tenets 
which they inherited from their pious ancestor Shaikh Hyder *, who 
is deemed one of the most celebrated of the SoofFee teachers in Persia. 
The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have from the first made an open 
and violent war upon this sect : and though they have often failed in 
rousing the bigotry of the sovereign in their defence, they have always 
succeeded in convincing his judgment that the established religion 

• Kempfer mentions a book called the Kkr6i.jild, or " black volume,” which, he 
says, the Suffavean monarchs inherited from their pious ancestors. This mysterious 
legacy was not to be opened till the kingdom was in imminent danger of ruin ; and it 
was supposed to contain counsel and prophecies that would be useful on the occurrence 
of this extremity. I have never met with an account of the K&r&.jild in any Persian 
author. 
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was necessary to the support of the stale, and that nothing could be chap.xxii. 
more dangerous than the progress of a spirit of infidelity, which, by 
unsettling men’s minds, was calculated to throw them into a state of 
doubt and ferment. The principal Sooifee teachers, they admitted, 
might act from different motives : some might be the deluded dupes 
of their own imagination, while others sought only to delude their 
followers: but the tenets and the rhapsodies of all tended to the 
same point; they desired first to abolish the forms of religion, that 
they might with more ease destroy the substance; they pretended 
that in their own contemplation they allowed no name, not even that 
of the Prophet Mahomed, to come between them and their God; 
but with the very breath that they uttered this sentence they desired 
to come between God and all other men. The Sooffee teachers, 
they said, endeavoured to destroy names to which men gave reve- 
rence, with no other object but that of substituting their own : 
for the first and fundamental tenet of Sooffeeism inculcated, that 
the profane or erring could not advance a step without a spiritual 
guide, and that their progress in the true path would be exactly 
in proportion to their confidence in their holy instructor. What 
was this, the Mahomedan priests asked, but a desire of becoming 
the idols • of men’s worship ; and it could be, they argued, of little 
consequence to a country, which their bigotry or ambition had 
thrown into confusion, whether the men by whom this was effected 

* The Moorteza Shahee, who are a sect of Sooffees, make an image of their 
teacher in clay, which the disciple keeps, to prevent him from wandering, and to bring 
him, through continual contemplation, to complete identity with his guide or saint.— 

Persian MS. 
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ciiAP.xxn. were desirous of a heavenly or an earthly crown; whether they 
pulled down the fabric from the mere wish of destroying what they 
deemed bad, or with the object of building with its ruins something 
which in their imagination would appear more beautiful. They 
affirmed, that if they did not seek to excite commotion and rebel- 
lion, their doctrines threw the community into a state the most 
favourable for those who had such designs : and they asserted, that 
the history of Persia, and neighbouring nations, abounded with 
examples of their successful efforts to obtain temporal power, 
through the influence of their spiritual character. Hussun Subah 
and his descendants were a race of Sooffees*; and the implicit 
obedience which their devoted followers had given to those moun- 
tain chiefs had, for two centuries, filled Persia with murders, 
and made the proudest monarchs of that country, and neigh- 
bouring empires, tremble at the name of their mysterious power. 
The history of Bayezeed, the founder of the Sooffee sect of 
Roshened.hf, or “ the enlightened,” was, they said, not essentially 
different from that of Hussun Subah: and Bayezeed had established, 
amid the mountains of Affghanistan, a temporal power upon the 
authority of his spiritual character, that enabled him and his succes- 
sors to disturb the tranquillity of the Empire of Delhi, when that 
had reached, under the celebrated Ackbar, the very zenith of its 
power. 

* Hussun Subah is said to have belonged to the Sooffee sect of Batteneab. The 
history of this chief and his descendants has been given, vide Vol. I. page 395. 

t For the history of this sect, vide papers of the late Mr. Leyden, Asiatic 
Researches, Voi. XI. 
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There was enough of truth in the arguments above stated to ciup.xxii. 
awaken all the suspicion of the temporal rulers of Persia ; and recent 
events were calculated to render the government of that country active 
in their efforts to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character. The 
Suffavean kings had been taught, by a recollection of their own origin, 
to be jealous of any of their subjects who appeared disposed to have 
recourse to the same means : but the Sooffees in their dominions 
were never actively persecuted before the reign of the last monarch 
of that race, Shah Sultan Hussein *, who gave himself into the hands 
of priests of the orthodox religion, and allowed them to exercise 
every severity towards all who departed from the forms of established 
worship. 

The attempt of Nfldir Shah-f* to alter the Sheah faith, and to 
adopt that of the Soonee as the national religion of Persia, and the 
discussion of sacred topics which that monarch, in the latter years of 
his reign, invited for the purpose, as he professed, of framing a new 
faith, had, no doubt, a serious effect in diminishing the influence of 
the Mahomedan religion upon the minds of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. Kurreem Khan, though reputed a true believer, and an 
observer of the forms of worship, was neither rigid himself, nor into- 
lerant of others. During his reign, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, a. ii. ii9i. 
named Meer Maassoom Aly Shah^, came from India to Shiraz, 
where his followers soon amounted to more than thirty thousand 
persons. The orthodox priests took alarm, and prevailed upon the 
mild Kurreem to banish the saint from his capital : but his reputation 

* Vide Vol. I. page 594. t Vide Vol. II. page 63. 

t Meer Maassoom is called a disciple of Sjod Aly Reza, a native of the Deckan. 

VOL. II. 3 U 
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cHAP.xxii. was increased by the act of power that procliumed him dangerous. 

After Kurreem KhanV death, Meer Maassoom, who resided in a 
A.H.tiD5. small village iiear Isfahan, deputed his first disciple, Fydz Aly*, 


* The author of the life of some of the principal of the modern Sooff^e teachers of 
Persia statesi that Fyaz Aly was of the sect of Noor^BuksheedA, or the Enlightened,’^ 
who trace their origin to Maroof, of Kirkee; and that he aspired to be the teacher of 
his sect till Meer Maassoom arrived from India, when he instantly bowed to his 
superior in knowledge, and was content to become his first disciple. This writer has 
given us a statement of seventeen tenets, which, be says, are openly professed by 
this sect. These were as follow : 

1st. To adore nothing and no person^ but God. 

2d. To attend to the ordinances of the Prophet and the twelve Imaums. 

3d. To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath of God. 

4th. To observe tlie regular periods of prayer. 

5th. To attend to the five lessons decreed to be observed after particular prayers. 

6th. To use the imbte^ or string of beads,” constantly saying, O God, thou art 
the true and only God ; thou alone art pure ; I am an unworthy sinner, but thou art 
the Forgiver of sinners.” 

8th. To remember the constant necessity of a moorshed, or teacher, to give 
strength to devotion, and to give aid in the dark and difficult path. 

9th. To welcome every grief and misfortune as a blessing. 

10th. To pain neither yourself nor others. 

lltb. To trace every morning and evening, with the forefingers of your right band, 
on your forehead, the name of the true God, of the Prophet, and the twelve Imaums ; 
and on the first of every month, when you see the new moon, to trace the same sacred 
words on your breast. 

12th. To eat what is lawful, and clothe yourself in clean robes; as these outward 
habits aid inward purity. 

13th. Reverence your parents with a reverence like unto devotion. 

]4th. Preserve the mysteries of your sect as a profound aecret. 

15th. To Jet your heart be always with God, wherever your body may be. 
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to teadi in that city. That holy person soon died) and was succeeded ciiAP.xxit. 
in his. office fa0r bis son, Noor Aly Shah ; who, though young in years, 
was, to use the phrase of his historian, ** old in piety." The number 
and rank of the fdlowers of Meer Maassoom excited alarm in the 
minds of the priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exaggerated an 
account of the vile heresies *, as they were termed, of the SoofTees to a. d. irst. 
Aly Moorkd Khan, and recommended him so strongly to support the 
faith, by the punishment of those whose opinions were alike hostile 
to true religion and good govenpp^t, that the monarch, the moment 
he received their representati||||||aro orders to cut off the noses 
and ears of some of the most aealous of the obnoxious sect : and, as 
a further disgrace, to shave the beards of all who had adopted their 
opinions. The ignorant soldiers intrusted with the execution of this 
mandate, were not very capable of discriminating between true 
believers and infidels: and we are assured by a cotemporary writer 'f, 
that many orthodox Mahomedans had their noses and ears cut off, 
and their beards shaved, upon this memorable occasion. 

l6th. To be kind unto ail men, to pain none, and to desire to pain noae. 

17th. To resign yourself to the will of God in all things ; never to complain, but to 
be grateful for every thing. 

These, this writer adds, were the seventeen articles of faith to which this sect was, 
as far as his knowledge went, required to conform. These were the tenets, he says, 
taught by Fy&z Aly, before the arrival of Meer Maassoom in Persia. 

* The writer of the MS. here followed informs us, that men notorious for tlieir 
profligacy and infamy were employed as spies to discover the doctrine of the Sooffees. 

These men, he says, reported, that Meer Maassoom was considered as a god by his dis- 
ciples; and that Noor Aly Shah, Mooshtkk Aly Shah, and others of his favourite dis- 
ciples, perimuated the angels Gabriel, Israel, &c. &c. f Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


A, D. J783. 
A. H. 1198. 


A. D. 1785. 
A. li. 1900. 


A.D. 1780. 
A. 11. 1904. 


A. D. 1794. 
A. 11. 1209. 


A. D. 1797. 
A. H. 1213. 


Some of the principal inhabitants* of Isfahan*, shocked at these 
proceedings, interested themselves in favour of the Sooflfees, and Aly 
Moordd was persuaded to send a second order to stop the persecu- 
tion he had at first commanded : but Meer Maassoom Aly, and Noor 
Aly Shah, were not willing to remain where they had been so pub- 
licly proscribed ; and they proceeded, accompanied by a crowd of 
followers, to Kerman ; where, however, the chief priest, alarmed by 
the defection of his fiock, denounced vengeance against them, and 
forced Meer Maassoom to fiy t^ Mushed in Khorassan. He was 
refused admission into that city,||H to Herat, with the desire 
of proceeding by Cabul to India : but his fame, and the number 
of his followers, alarmed the King of the Alfgbans, who compelled 
him to return to Persia. . At Kerman, to which he returned, MooshtAk 
Aly, the most pious of his disciples, was put to death. One of the 
crimes of this person was his excellence as a musician. We are told, 
that he played upon the tAr (a species of guitar with three strings,) in 
so harmonious and touching a manner, as to melt into tears all who 
heard him : and, among other accusations, it was alleged that he had, 
with unpardonable blasphemy, called his guitar a divine instrument ! 

Noor Aly Shah and Meer Maassoom had proceeeded to Ker- 
belah, and intended, we are informed, to have remained there as 
a place of safety : but the solicitations of the inhabitants of Ker- 
manshah, where they had before resided, induced them to revisit 
that city. The numbers that crowded to meet them excited the 

* Meerza AD&^et-fillah Mustoffee is said to have been the person who first unde- 
ceived Aljr Moorfid Khan, and caused him to stop the persecution of the Sooffees. 
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jealous^y'attd .'indignation .of the chief priest^ who was a man of chap.xxu. 
the highest reputation -both for his l^tming and piety. Alarmed 
at the rapid progress of infidelity, this pontiff determined to put 
an instant stop to it by the most violent measures. He placed 
'Noor'Aly Shah in confinement; and, during the commotion that 
followed this act, care was taken that some of the swords of the 


faithful should slay Meer Maassoom, who was murdered when at 
prayers in the midst of his followers. The king highly approved of 
the conduct of the chief priest of Kermanshah, who, in a most 
able, but violent letter to the prime minister, that was made public, 
endeavoured, and not without success, to expose the various heresies 
of the Sooffees, against whom it was the object of his life to direct 
the popular indignation. This sect, however, notwithstanding the 
efforts of their enemies to repress them, continued to increase in 
numbers : and Noor Aly Shah, with all those who adhered to him, 
were banished the kingdom. He returned some time afterwards, and a. d. iror. 
was, we are informed, urged by his followers to create a tumult and 
murder the tyrannical priest, who appeared determined upon his 
destruction. The mild spirit of Noor Aly Shah is said to have 
revolted from this extreme ; and he again fied to Kerbelah, from 
whence he went towards Moossul. His avowed disciples were, at a. d. 1709. 
this period, about sixty thousand: but many more were supposed 
to be secretly devoted to him ; and among the lattW, a great majority 


were inhabitants of Persia. The danger that was to be apprehended a. d. isoo. 
from his fame, and the circumstances attending his death*, which ^' “■***** 


, * .The writer of his history states, that two inhabitants of Kermanshah, who were 

distingnished by an extraordinary appearance of zeal, dressed the dinner of Noor Aly 
** Shah on the day that be was suddenly attacked by those violent spasms, which, in a 
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CHAP.xxn. happened at this period, gave reason to suspect that he was 
pcHSoned ; and from the circumstance of those who were supposed 
to have perpetrated this act being natives of Kermanshah, his 
disciples openly ascribed his death to the great opposer of the 
Sooffees, Aga Mahomed Aly, the moosht^hed*, or high priest, of 
that city. 

Two of the devoted adherents of this teacher were afterwards 
taken up and sent in confinement to the reigning monarch, who 
commanded them to be sent to the high priest of Kermanshah, 
and empowered that determined enemy of the SoofFees to do what 
he chose with the ofienders : the result was, that they were put to 
death-f*. 


<< few hours, terminated his existence. Their flight led all to suspect them of having 
** poisoned him. Noor Aly died at nine o’clock on the morning of the tenth of M ohur- 
** rum, A. H. 1215. He expired,” his biographer adds, •* close to the grave of the 
** prophet Jonas, within a league of the City of Moossul.” 

* Aga Mahomed Aly (who is since dead,) used always to treat this accusation as a 
malignant calumny. He asserted, that the story of Noor Aly Shah being poisoned was 
an invention, and that he had died of the plague. 

t The letter from Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning monarch, to Aga Mahomed Aly, 
empowering the latter to put the two Soofiees to death, is a curious document. The 
following is its purport, as given in the MS. in my possession. 

As the Sooflees have at this time extended their belief to an alarming extent, and 
obtained many foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their fkith, and dress in 
** their fashion ; as all this is contrary to the interests of the true religion, and has 
" occasioned much thought to the wisest of our state ; as you also have urged us much 
" on this subject, we have taken the ill into consideration, and have written to all our 
** governors and ofiicers to punish these offenders if they do not recant; to take from 
*< them all which they have plundered from weak men ; and, if the proprietors of this 
** wealth cannot be found, to distribute it among the poor. We have, in short, ordered, 
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Some of those who pretend to knowledge upon this subject chap. xxii. 
estimate the numbers of the Sooffiees in Persia at between two 
and three hundred thousand persons: but it is impossible that 
they can have any means for forming such a calculation ; and they 
probably include in this number, not only those who believe in 
the visionary doctrines of this sect, but those whose faith in the 
efficiency of the forms and usages of the established religion has 
been shaken by the tenets of Sooifee teachers. The latter class 
are very numerous; and they have probably been increased by 
the violent means which have been taken to defend the established . 
religion. Every Sooffee that has suffered death is deemed a 
martyr: and those who revere their memory contend, that the 
cause of truth could never require to be supported by acts of cruel 
persecution. The great proportion of the Sooffees of Persia arc 
not to be distinguished from the other part of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation. They are in fact required, when in the first ranks of this 
mystic faith, to conform to the established religion : and the gradual 
and unseen manner in which men arc led into infidelity, is justly 
stated, by Mahomedan divines, to be one of the greatest dangers 
that attend this delusive doctrine. 

In the above account of the Sooffees of Persia I have studiously 

that tlie sect be extirpated and put an end to, in order that the true faith may flourish. 

" Aga Mebdy and Meerza Mehdy have been deceiving the people about Hamadan, 

" who consider them as holy teachers : they were sent prisoners to our presence : wc 
*• send them by Ashr&flT Khan Yessawul to be delivered over to yon, whom we consider 
" as the wisest, the most learned, and most virtuous of all the oul&m&hs of our king- 
** dom. Put them to death, confine them, or punish them in the way you deem most 
« proper and most consonant to the decrees of the holy religion. May your health 

and prosperity continue.” 
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CHAP.xxii. limited my observations to the most remarkable facts and events 
connected with their doctrines and history. To have entered into a 
minute detail of the opinions of every sect of this class would have 
been endless : a long catalogue might be given, even from the 
materials in my possession, of Sooffee saints : but' the history of 
these ephemeral objects of regard and veneration, and a detail of 
their different tenets, would prove nothing beyond their equal igno- 
rance of the great and inscrutable subject of which they profess a 
superior knowledge. 

I have carefully abstained in this chapter from attempting to 
give any description of the various and extraordinary shapes which 
this mystical faith has taken in India, where it has always flourished, 
and where it has been at times beneficial in uniting the opposite 
elements* of the Hindoo and Mahomedan faith; nor have I ventured 
to offer any remarks on the similarity of many of the usages and 
opinions of the Sooffees of Persia to the Gnostics and other Christian 
sects, as also to those of some of the ancient philosophers of 
Greece. The principal Sooffee writers are familiar with the wisdom 
of Aristotle and of Plato : and their most celebrated works abound 
in quotations from the latter. It has been often assumed, that the 
knowledge and philosophy of ancient Greece were borrowed from the 
East : if they were, the debt has been repaid. The life and opinions of 
Pythagoras, if translated into Persian, wpuld be read at this moment 
as that of a Sooffee saint. The tale of his initiation into the mysteries 
of the Divine nature, his deep contemplation and abstraction of mind, 
bis miracles, his passionate love of music, his mode of teaching his 

• This is particularly shown in the life of Nanuc Shah, the founder of the Sikhs ; 
a nation who inhabit the country between the Indus and Delhi. 
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disdpteS) the persecution that he suffered, and the manner of his ciiap.xxii. 
death, present us with nearly an exact parallel to what is related of 
many of the most eminent of the Sooffee teachers, and may lead to 
a sop{>osition that there must be something similar in the state oS 
humdn knowledge and of society where the same causes produce the 
same effects. 

The Christian religion has at no period made any progress 
in Persia, though that kingdom has been visited by many mis- 
sionaries. There is, amid the mountains of Kurdistan, a small 
colony of Nestorians*, who are supposed to have resided there 
more than thirteen centuries. A Roman Catholic mission has been 
long established at Isfahan ; and the Armenian colony who dwell 
in one of the suburbs of that capital, though they no longer enjoy 
the privileges bestowed upon them by Shah Abbas the Great, are 
still protected in the free exercise of their religion. 

The Jews in Persia, who are not numerous, cannot appear 
in public, much less perform their religious ceremonies, without 
being treated with scorn and contempt by the Mahornedan inha- 
bitants of that kingdom f. The Guebers or “ worshippers of fire,” 

* When I was at Sennah in A. D. 1810, 1 found a colony of forty families of Nes> 
torians, who had a pastor and a small church. They appeared to live in great comfort, 
having uniformly, according to their own account, enjoyed the favour and protection 
of the Walys or Princes of Ardelan. This is chiefly to be ascribed to their peaceable 
and industrious habits. They were mostly artificers and manufacturers. 

t There are numbers of Jewish families at Shiraz, and at Hamadan. This race, 
who live despised and in poverty in Persia, are not only efiSiciently protected, but 
respected in Turkey, where they enjoy both wealth and consideration. 

X For a description of their religion, vide Vol. I. page 194. 

3 I 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP.xxiL not experience more toleration, except at Yezd, where they 
obtain respect on account of their numbers. They have in that 
city a civil magistrate of their own tribe, who presides over the 
ward they inhabit; and they observe, in their places of worship, 
the forms that were established in the reign of Ardisheer Babigan, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ad Accoant of the Government of Penia ; with Obiervations on the J udiciftl 
Revenue and Military Eitablishments of that Kingdom. 


It would be a waste of time to commence the description of the chap.xxiii 
Government of Persia with a discussion upon the nature of that 
authority upon which orthodox Mahomedans believe the right to 
govern others should be exercised. From the death of Mahomed, 
the ri^t of every race of potentates who professed his religion has 
rested chiefly on the sword ; but policy has often led to the sacred 
name of Imaum, or ** vicar of the prophet,” being bestowed on those 
who exercised sovereignty; and we may, perhaps, refer the com- 
parative permanence of some of the greatest of the Mahomedan 
dynasties * to that increase of respect which they have derived from 
the union of spiritual and temporal power. None of the various races 
of kings who have reigned in Persia since the subversion of the 
authority of the Arabian caliphs, have ever been esteemed the head 
of the religion of that country. The Suflavean monarchs were revered, 
and deemed holyf-, on account of their descent from a saint; but 

* Particularly tbe Caliphs of Arabia, and the present royal family of Constan- 
:tinople. 

t Tbe sacred regard in which this race' of kings were held by their subjects, iias 
been before mentioned. The learned Koempfer, who visited Persia in A. D. 1712, lias 
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CHAP.xxin they never assumed the chief ecclesiastical power. That power 
which, according to the belief of the Sheahs, was only legitimately 
exercised by the prophet, and the twelve Imaums, or descendants of 
Aly, is considered to belong to Mehdy, the last Imaum, who has 
disappeared, but who is believed still to exist *. It is exercised, during 
his concealment, or rather invisibility -f*, by those holy men who 
are raised, by popular suffrage, to the dignity of Moosht^hed %<» or 
** high priest and who may be deemed at the head of the hierarchy 
of Persia. 

Power of the The Monarch of Persia has been pronounced one of the most 

PeMk!' * absolute in the world ; and it has been shown that there is reason to 
believe his condition has been the same from the most early ages. 
The word of the King of Persia has ever been deemed a law ; 
and he has probably never had any further restraint imposed upon 
the free exercise of his vast authority, than what has arisen from his 
regard for religion, his respect for established usages, his desire 
of reputation, and his fear of exciting an opposition that might 


given a very curious account of the opinion which the Persians entertained of their 
sanctity. To give the character of this feeling, it is enough to mention, that the 
water in which the Suffavean monarch washed was deemed a cure for all com- 
plaints. 

* This belief of the Sheahs is in direct opposition to the tenets of the Soonees, who 
maintain that the Imaum should be always visible. They say, that he should neither 
conceal himself, nor be a common object. — D’Ohsson, page 181. 

t Tlie Persian word used is Ghaib ; which means, latent, concealed, invisible.” 

X I write from several Persian MSS. of authority, and from the information of 
several able men of that country, with whom 1 conversed upon the subject. Chardin 
states, (Vol. V* page 283,) that the Suffavean kings were deemed the vicars, or the 
successors of the Imaums.” 
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be dangerous to his power, or to his life. There are no assembly* of ghap.xxiii 
nobles, no popular representatives, no ecclesiastical council of Oula* 
mih’t', in Persia. It is a maxim in that nation, tliat the king can do 
what he chooses, and that he is completely exempt from responsibility. 

He can appoint and dismiss ministers, judges, and officers of all ranks. 

He can also seize the property, or take away the life of any of his 
subjects ; and it would be considered as treason to affirm that he 
was amenable to any checks, except those which may be imposed 
by his prudence, his wisdom, or his conscience. The exact limita- 
tions to which he is subject cannot easily be defined, for they are 
equally dependant upon his personal disposition, and upon the 
character and situation of those under his rule ; particularly of that 
part of the community who are, from their condition, the most 
exempt from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, which includes the priests who officiate 
in the offices of religion, and those who expound the law as laid down 
in the Koran and the books of traditions, are deemed, by the defence- 

* The usages of the Monarchs of Tartary required that they should call a Coroultai, 
or assembly of chiefs/’ upon all great occasions ; and when the immediate descendants 
of these monarchs governed Persiai they probably complied with this custom : but the 
Coroultai appears to have been assembled less as a deliberative body, than to give force 
and effect to a measure upon which the prince who presided at it had previously re- 
solved. N'&dir Shah went through the mockery of consulting an assembly of this 
description before he usurped the crown.— Vide Vol. !!• page 62 . 

t Oulamab signifies ** learned men and as the highest kind of Urn, or science/’ 
among the Mahomedansi is a knowledge of the Koran and traditions^ those skilled in 
this branch of knowledge are termed Oulam&h ; which, in the Turkish empire, describes 
a body of priests, who, acting under the mufti, or chief pontiff of the empire/* 
both control and support the power of the grand signior. 
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CHAP.xxni l^s part of the population, as the principal shield between them and 
the absolute authority of their monarch. The superiors of this class 
enjoy a consideration that removes them from those personal appre- 
hensions to which almost all others are subject. The people have 
a right to appeal to them in all ordinary cases, where there ap- 
pears an outrage agaeinst law and justice, unless when the disturbed 
state of the country calls for the exercise of military power. 

The merchants of Persia are a numerous and wealthy class : and 
there is no part of the community that has enjoyed, through all the 
dbtractions with which that kingdom has been afflicted, and under 
the worst princes, more security, both in their persons and property. 
The reason is obvious : their traffic is essential to the revenue : op- 
pression cannot be partially exercised upon them, for the plunder 
of one would alarm all : confidence would be banished, and trade 
cease : besides, the merchants of Persia correspond with those of 
the adjacent countries; and the king who ventured to attack this 
class, must consent to have his name consigned to disgrace and 
obloquy in every quarter*. 

The citizens of great towns, who have no further protection than 
what they find in that respect which the absolute monarch of the 
country is disposed to pay to law and usage, and to the character of 
their priests and magistrates, are much more exposed to the effects of 

* Notwithslandiog these claims to favour and protection, contributions, in the 
shape of loans, have often been raised upon this class : and fines are occasionalljr levied, 
on granting or securing to them commercial privileges. In a recent instance, when a 
case occurred in India, the decision of which materially affected the interests of th.e 
'Persian merchants, the interference of the court was refused until a sum should hP 
collected, as the price of an application to the English government. 
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a tyrannical goveraroent, than the wandering tribes, who constitute 
the military part of the community in Persia, and whose condition, 
in a very great degree, protects them from oppression. These tribes 
may, in fact, be considered as a camp of soldiers, who are only 
exposed to the common vicissitudes of the military life, and who are 
formidable from the character of that social union which causes 
them to entertain common feelings of attachment and of resent- 
ment. The power of the monarch over this class of his subjects 
maj' be said to be liable to the same fluctuations as that which he 
exercises over the principal tributaries of the kingdom, whose sub- 
mission or disobedience is always determined by the weakness or 
strength of his authority. 

The Kings of Persia are considered as completely absolute iu 
all that relates to their own family. They may employ their sons 
in the public service, or immure them in a haram ; deprive them 
of sight, or of life, as their inclination or their policy may dictate. 
It was the practice of the Sufiavean kings, after the time of Shah 
Abbas the Great, to confine the princes of the blood; and those 
not intended for the succession were usually deprived of sight*, 
that they might not have it in their power to disturb the peace 
of the country. The successor to the throne, though fixed upon by 
the king, was seldom declared till the moment of his elevation : but 
the rank of the mother was, according to the custom of that family, 

* Chardin, Vol. V. page £42, states, that ** these princes were deprived of sight at 

" all ages." He gives a shocking description of the operation of taking out the eyes, 
which appears to be the same as is now practised. It had been the custom to sear the 
eyes with a hot iron; but a discovery that this was not effectual, led to the cruel 
method of taking them out altogether with a sharp pointed instrument. 
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CHAP.xxni of no consequence : and the son of a slave (if it suited the pleasure 
of bis royal father,) had as good pretensions to Uie crown, as the 
descendant of the highest bom princess, who boasted the honour 
of marriage with the sovereign*. The reigning family of Persia 
liave adopted usages more congenial to the fedings of the military 
tribe to which they belong. A number of the sons of the present 
monarch are employed in the chief governments of the kingdom: 
and a prince, not the eldest of the king's sons, but whose mother 
is of a high family in the Kujur tribe, has been declared the heir of 
the crown, and has, for many years, enjoyed a consideration and 
exercised a charge suited to his high destination. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is no fixed rule for the treatment of the princes of the 
blood royal in Persia ; but in all periods the members of his family 
have be^ entirely dependant upon the monarch. Their condition 
is regulated by his feelings, or his policy : and be is considered by 
his subjects to have even a more absolute authority over them, than 
over his domestics, courtiers, and ministers. The sons of the ruler 
of Persia have in fact no rights that are either recognised by law or 
by custom. No mediating power can interpose between them and 
their parent and sovereign. Born on a precipice, they are every 
moment in danger of destruction, and are alike subject to fall by 
their virtues as their crimes : for the jealousy of a despot is exces- 
sive ; and he usually views with increased suspicion and alarm every 
action of those who are placed nearest to his throne. 

From what has been stated, we may assume that the power of 
the King of Persia is, by usage, absolute over the property and 


* Chardin, Vol. V. page 840 . 
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lives of his conquered enemies, his rebellious subjects*, his own ciiap.xxiii 
family, his ministers; public officers, civil and military; and all 
the numerous train of his immediate servants and domestics : and 
that he may punish any person of the above classes without exami- 
nation or formal procedure of any kind whatever : but in all other 
cases that are capital, the forms prescribed by law and custom arc 
observed : and the monarch only commands, when the evidence has 
been examined, and the law declared, that the sentence shall be put 
in execution, or that the condemned culprit shall be pardoned. There 
are, no doubt, instances in which the king exceeds that prerogative 
which usage gives him ; but these are rare ; and when they occjir, it 
is generally under a pretext that the offence is dangerous to the 
person or to the power of the king. It is, indeed, obvious, that the 
hierarchy of the country could not maintain its respect or popularity, 
if the law, of which it is the organ, was openly contemned and set 
aside. But we cannot understand the character of the power 
of the monarch without constant reference to the actual condi- 
tion of the empire he governs. Persia, in its most tranquil state, 
contains tributaries, who reluctantly acknowledge his authority, and 
against whom he is annually compelled to employ his troops ; moun- 
tain tribes, who subsist by plundering their less warlike neighbours ; 
ambitious nobles, who are eager to establish their independence ; and 
even the more peaceable part of the population have been of late so 
habituated to change, that they arc prompt to obey any new master 
whom the fortune of the hour places over them. The sovereign of such 

* Bands of public robbers are considered in the same light as rebels, and put to 
death, when seized, without trial. 
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CHAP.xxiii a country must be dreaded, or his power could not be effective ; and 
we consequently find, that some of the monarchs of Persia who 
have been stigmatized by travellers on account of their cruelty, 
are those under whom that country has been most prosperous. 
The exaggerated accounts spread of their barbarity has arisen, in 
a great degree, from the king himself ordering all executions, and 
from the court of his palace being often the scene of bloodshed. 
But a practice, at which we shudder, is deemed by the Persians 
themselves essential to the preservation of the royal power. It 
adds, they believe, in a very great degree to that impression of 
terror which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent and refrac- 
tory classes of the community. 

iii» personal There is no country in which the monarch has more personal 
duties * than in Persia : and the mode of performing these, appears 
to have differed but very little from the most ancient times to the 
present day. At an early hour in the morning the principal minis- 
ters and secretaries attend the king, make reports upon what has 
occurred, and receive his commands. After this audience, he pro- 
ceeds to his public levee, which takes place almost every day, and 
continues about an hour and a half. At this levee, which is attended 
by the princes, ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs 
which are wished to be made public are transacted; rewards are 


• There were a few instances among the weakest and most depraved of the Suffa- 
vean family, of the reigning monarch confining himself entirely to the palace, and 
communicating with none except favourite eunuchs : but these remarkable exceptions 
only prove the general rule by which the Kings of Persia are guided, in the execution 
of their sovereign functions. 
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^ven, punishments commanded ; and the king expresses aloud those CHAP.xxm 
sentiments of displeasure or approbation which he wishes to be pro- 
mulgated. When this public levee is over, he adjourns to a council 
chamber, where one or two hours are given to his personal favourites, 
and to his ministers. After the morning has been passed in this 
manner, he retires to his inner apartments; and in the evening he 
again holds a levee, less public than that of the morning, and 
transacts business with his ministers and principal officers of state. 

The usual occupations of the Monarch of Persia are liable to 
no interruption but what proceeds from illness, the pursuit of field 
sports, or occasional exercise on horseback. When in camp, his 
habits of occupation are the same as in his capital : and we may 
pronounce, that he is from six to seven hours eyery day in public ; 
during which time he is not only seen by, but accessible to, a great 
number of persons of all ranks. It is impossible that a monarch, 
whom custom requires to mix so much with his subjects, can be 
ignorant of their condition; and this knowledge must, unless his 
character be very perverse, tend to promote their happiness. 

It is impossible to give an exact description of the duties which Duties or iiie 

. . jk /• Tr* ** • 1 /• prime iHinibter 

the prime minister* of a King of Persia has to perform: these 
depend upon the degree of favour and confidence he enjoys, and 
upon the activity and energy, or indolence and incompetency, of 
his sovereign. He is usually deemed the medium through which 
political negotiations, and all affairs that relate to the general 

* The Persian title of tliis officer is Ham£id>u*Doulah, which means " the trusted 

** of the state.” He is at present more commonly called Sudder*e>Azim, which means 
first in precedence, or prime minister.” 
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cHAP.xxin welfare of the state, should be transacted. He receives and intro- 
duces foreign ambassadors, corresponds with the principal governors 
of provinces; and when he is a decided favourite he exercises a 
great influence over all the branches of the government. The prime 
minister is sometimes placed at the head of everj department*; 
and at others, this great power is divided, and a separate minister 
lias charge of the public revenue •!•. These arrangements rest solely 
with the king, upon whose favour the ministers of his court are 
dependent from hour to hour, not only for the authority they 
exercise, but for the preservation of their property and their lives, 
which may be said to be always in peril. Their danger in- 
creases with their charge; and their time is incessantly occupied 
in personal attendance upon their sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business. Men must be very 
efficient before they are competent to fill such stations, and they 
are generally selected on account of the reputation they have attained 
in inferior offices. It is a maxim of policy not to raise a nobleman of 
high birth and rank to the station of prime minister. Perhaps few 
of that class in Persia are equal to the duties : but if they were, it 
would not be deemed wise to trust men with the use of the king's 
name, and of the royal seal, who might employ them to further their 
own plans of ambition, and who could not be cast down without 

* The late Hajee Ibrahim, during the whole period that he was prime minister to 
Aga Mahomed Khan, presided over every department of the state. 

•j* This is the case at present : Meerza Shuffee is prime minister, but Hajee Ma- 
homed Hussun presides over the financial and revenue departments of the kingdom. 
The title attached to this office was Jmeen-U’Doulah, or “ the safety of the state.” He 
is at present called Nizam-u-DouM, or “ the regulator of the state.” 
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exciting a munnur of discontent, if not a spirit of turbulence, among cnAp.xxiii 
their Vasils and adherents. As the administration is in general con- 
stituted, the disgrace or execution of a minister creates no sensation 
whatever. There are instances of a departure from this policy, but 
they are too rare to be considered otherwise than as exceptions 
to a general rule. 

Besides his chief ministers, the King of Persia is aided by secre- Dutiet of the 
taries of state • in every department : they preside over different luaT* '** 
offices or chambers of accounts ■f' ; and the accounts of the receipts 
and disbursements of the kingdom, throughout the ecclesiastical, 
civil, revenue, and military branches, of its government, are kept 
with much regularity and precision. It is rare, however, that any of 
the officers who fill these departments enjoy any extensive influence, 
though it is from this class that the ministers of the crown are often 
selected. 

A great change has taken place in the whole frame of the Court 
of Persia since the' Suffavean kings occupied the throne. Some of 
the monarchs of that race were accustomed to pass a great part of 
their time in the haram. ^he consequence was, that they fell under 
the dominion of women and of eunuchs. The latter sometimes were 
promoted to the first stations in the kingdom, and always exercised a 
commanding influence. The chiefs of warlike tribes, who have, 
since the downfal of this family, filled the throne of Persia, have not 
yet changed the manly habits of their ancestors for usages of so 

* The MooDshee>uI-Moom&lik, or secretary of state; and the Mustoofices, or 
counsellors, are among the first in rank : their seal is necessary to every royal 
mandate. 

i* These offices are termed Dufter Khiin&h, or chambers of records. 
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ciiAP.xxni degenerate a character, and eunuchs are very seldom employed 
beyond the walls of the haram *. The chief officers of the king's 
household, those who preside over the ceremonies of the court, 
and his domestics, have not necessarily any official concern with 
the affairs of government : but as they often, particularly the latter, 
become great favourites, and enjoy more of the personal confidence 
of their master than his ministers ; they attain, in an indirect 
manner, a considerable influence, if not authority, in the state. 
Lawofpenia. The law of Persia, like that of all Mahomedan nations, is founded 
upon the Koran and the traditions. From this circumstance, the 
duties of the priest and the judge are combined ; and the hierarchy 
has attained great power, from the priests being the administrators of 
the sacred law, and having in that capacity the ability to shield the 
people, in some degree, from those incessant attacks to which they 
are exposed from the violence and rapacity of their sovereigns 
and rulers. 

Administra- Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes ; regarding 

tion of justice. ^ observations will be useful, not merely to explain their 

origin, but to elucidate those causes whibh lead to their frequent 
collision. The written law, which Persia has in common with every 
Mahomedan country, is termed Sherrfih. It is founded on the 
Koran, and the Soona, or oral traditions : but, since the establish- 
ment of the faith of the Sheahs as the national religion in Persia, the 
learned men of the ecclesiastical order, who administer this law, 
have rejected all traditions which come from the three first caliphs, 

• I have known only two or three instances of eunuchs being employed in situa- 
tions of trust during the present reign ; I however observed, that they were treated with 
uncommon attention and deference. 
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or from others whom they deem the personal enemies of Aly, and chap.xxiii 
the family of the Prophet. 

By the theory of a Mahomedan government there should be no 
other courts of justice except those established for the administration 
of the Sherrdh, or written law ; but in Persia there is another branch 
of Judicature, which is termed Urf, a word which means known or 
customary ; and the name is referrible to the principle that should 
govern the secular magistrates by whom it is administered, who 
ought to decide all cases brought before them according to precedent, 
or custom. This law, if it can be termed such, is never written ; 
for Mahomedans can have no written laws but the Koran and 
traditions. It varies in different parts of the empire, because it 
has reference to local as well as common usages. The king, as 
temporal monarch, is at the head of the Urf, or customary law; 
which may indeed be considered, through all its branches, an emana- 
tion from the royal authority, although it is administered upon 
principles that are grounded on a professed regard for the habits 
and prejudices of the people. 

There can be no doubt respecting the origin of this system 
The rulers and chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Maho- 
medan faith, have neither been disposed to sacrifice at the shrine 
of the religion they embraced, their temporal power, nor the laws 
and usages which they had inherited from their forefathers; and 
while they submitted to those ordinances which were deemed sacred 
and indispensable, they have preserved, as more conformable to their 
prejudices, and to their system of government, the Urf, or customary 
law ; but the administration of this law has always varied with the 
power and disposition of the monarch. There have been periods 
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chXp.xxiii in the history of Persia * when the religious zeal of the soverdgn has 
caused almost every case to be referred to the ecclesiastical judges ; 
and, at others, the whole authority has been vested in the secular 
magbtrates We may safely conclude that the latter are prone to 
encroach upon the privileges of the former; and as they possess 
power, they can seldom be at a loss for pretexts to justify their 
proceedings. 

The ecclesiastical order pretend that the Sherrdh, or divine law, 
which they administer, should take cognizance of all cases whatever ; 
while the courts of (Jrf, or customary law, supported by the temporal 
power, have succeeded in limiting their functions to the settlement of 
disputes about religious ceremonies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
contracts, sales, and all civil cases ; while it reserves to itself the 
decision on all proceedings respecting murder, theft, fraud, and 
every crime that is capital, or that can be called a breach of the 
public peace 

TheSocider. Before the reign of NAdir Shah, the hierarchy of Persia enjoyed 
n-suddoor. wealth. The chief pontiff, or Sudder-ul-Suddoor, was 

deemed the vicar of the Imaum, and exercised a very extended 
authority. The priesthood were all subordinate to this spiritual 
ruler, who resided at court, and nominated, with the approbation of 

* In the reign of Sultan Hussein all cases are said to have been decided accord* 
ing to the Sherr&h. 

t This was decidedly the case when the empire of Persia was under N&dir Shah. 

Though the lay magistrates reserve to themselves the decision regarding the 
procedure in cases of murder, they call upon the aid of the court of Sherr&h when- 
ever they desire to act according to the law ; and in all such cases evidence is taken, and 
the law declared by the sbaikh-ul-islkm, or presiding judge of the cpurt of Sberr&b. 
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the sovereign, the principal judges of the kingdom. I’lie lands with ciiap.xxiu 
which the different mosques and charitable buildings were endowed, 
produced a very great revenue; and the office instituted for the 
management of these funds acted entirely under the direction of the 
Sudder-uI-Suddoor, or Nawab, as be was sometimes called, in allusion 
to his office as lieutenant of the holy Imaum. The policy of Shah 
Abbas the Great made him desire to abolish an office which vested 
so great a power in the individual who filled it ; and on the occur- 
rence of the death of the chief pontiff no successor was nominated. 

But his grandson and successor, Shah Suffec, who feared to perse- 
vere in this measure, adopted the expedient of appointing two 
persons to this high dignity. He thought by dividing the power 
to diminish the influence of those by whom it was enjoyed. One 
of these pontiffs was distinguished by the name of the 8uddcr-ul- 
Suddoor-e-Khas, which signifies “ the personal, or King’s Chief 
** Pontiff' the other was called Sudder-ul-Suddoor-e Aurn, or 
“ the Chief Pontiff of the People.” The former took rank of the 
latter, though their duties were nearly the same. NAdir Shah not 
only abolished this office* altogether, but seized, as has been related, 
the lands appropriated to the support of ecclesiastical establishments, 
in order to pay his troops. These lands have never been fully restored ; 

* N&dir Shah, when he abolished the office, granted a small pension to the person 
who held it. His descendants retain this provision and the title of Nawab. In ]8(X) 

I dined in company with the present representative of the family. He had come 
from Yezd to Teheran. Though he had no station, and no duties to perform, he 
was treated with great respect. All the first nobles and ministers of the kingdom 
were of the party when I met him, and all concurred in giving the scat of honour 
in the assembly to the nominal high priest. 

3 L 
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cHAP.xxiii and the hierarchy of Persia is not likely to regain that wealth and 
power which it once possessed. 

The order of chief priests, who are named Mooshtdhed *, have 

* The word Moosht&hed, which is the active participle of an Arabic verb, may 
be translated " the giver of evidence.” This order of high priests existed, though 
with less authority than they now enjoy, during the reign of the Suffavean monarchs. 
The learned Kcempfer has given a very good description of them. He observes, 
that in order to captivate the affections, and attract the veneration of the people, 
“ who alone have the right of conferring this title, they (the moosbt&beds) affect 
“ exterior sanctity, and the most rigid frugality ; they shun honours and amusements, 
** and all species of frivolities ; their only discourse is on holy and edifying subjects, and 
“ all their thoughts appear directed to heaven ; they preach the most mild doctrines ; 
“ they show the greatest patience with their disciples, whom they correct, not only 
“ without harshness, but with exemplary moderation ; they speak little, and are very 
sententious; their answers are full of unction, and the odour of the saint seems spread 
“ around them ; they wear a white cloak, wove of camels’ or goats’ hair ; their head is 
covered with a high white cap, which gives to their countenance a pallid and thin 
“ appearance. When a Mooshtiihed is mounted on his mule, his eyes are always cast 
“ down ; two servants are his only attendants, both of whom walk ; the one guides the 
animal upon which the holy man rides, the other carries his book. These high 
priests,” (this author continues,) " often recite in the mosques much longer prayers 
than those usually said by the faithful, and afterwards retiring into a corner, they 
“ preach and give pious instructions to the multitude, who arc in ecstasy with their 
“ sublime devotion. It is with these holy tricks,” says Kcempfer, “ that they captivate 
“ men’s affections, establish a reputation for sanctity, and obtain from the silent 
“ suffrages of the people a species ^f supreme pontificate. But it must,” he adds, 
" be acknowledged they do not easily attain success in this career of hypocrisy. The 
“ title of mooshtSihed is only granted to him who is master of seventy sciences, and 
“ even then he must be held in the highest consideration both by the king and the 
“ people.” — Amanitates Exotica, p. 103, 104. 

I cannot but express my own opinion, after making this quotation, that the learned 
and observing author, from whom it is taken, is rather uncharitable in deeming the 
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always existed in Persia; but since the abolition of the station chap.xxiii 
of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, they have attained a greater degree of power 
than they before possessed. It is not easy to describe persons who 
fill no office, receive no appointment, who have no specific duties, 
but who are called, from their superior learning, piety and virtue, 
by the silent but unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they live, to be their guides in religion, and 
their protectors against the violence and oppression of their rulers, 
and who receive from those by whose feelings they are elevated 
a respect and duty which lead the proudest kings to join the 
popular voice, and to pretend, if they do not feel, a veneration for 
the man who has attained this sacred rank. There arc seldom more 
than three or four priests of the dignity of Mooshtdhed in Persia*. 

Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, and to show no worldly 
bias ; neither must they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers of government. They seldom depart from that- character 

whole life of the mooshthhed to be a coarse of hypocrisy. Mahomedans are often 
bigots, but seldom hypocrites ; and a very attentive observation of the character and 
conduct of the principal mooshtuheds in Persia, has led me to form a very different 
conclusion regarding their general character, than that made by Koempfer. Several of 
those with whom I have been acquainted have appeared to me men of sincere piety 
and goodness ; and their chief duty, which is to defend the weak against the strong, 
appears singularly calculated to inspire and preserve sentiments and habits of virtue 
and rectitude. 

* When I was in Persia, there were, I think, five of these high priests : Aga Ma- 
homed Aly, of Kermanshah, (who has been before mentioned,) Mcerza Abool Hussein, 
of Koom, and Hajee Meer Mahomed Hussein, of Isfahan, were the most celebrated. 

Hajee Syud Hussein, of Kazveen, had died five years before I first visited Persia : but 
his memory was so highly venerated, that his house continued to be considered a 
sanctuary. 
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CHAP.XXIII to which they owe their rank. The reason is obvious ; the moment 
they deviate, the charm is broken which constitutes their power; 
men no longer solicit their advice or implore their protection ; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the country courting popu- 
larity by walking to their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend to visit his court. When 
a moosht^hed dies, his successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order; and, though he may be 
pointed out to the populace by others of the same class seeking 
him as an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues being employed 
to obtain this enviable dignity. 

The moosht^heds of Persia exercise a great, though undefined, 
power over the courts of SherrAh, or written law, the judges of 
which constantly submit cases to their superior knowledge ; and 
their sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a mooshtdhed whose 
learning and sanctity are of acknowledged higher repute than that 
of the person by whom judgnjenl has been pronounced. But 
the benefits which the inhabitants of Persia derive from the influence 
of these high priests is not limited to their occasional aid of the 
courts of justice ; the law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the decrees of tribunals over 
which they may be said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their decision. The sove- 
reign, when no others dare approach him, cannot refuse to listen 
to a revered raooshldhed when he becomes an intercessor for the 
guilty. The habitations of this high order of priesthood are deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed ; and the hand of despotic power is 
sometimes taken off a city, because the monarch will not offend 
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a mooshtihed, who has chosen it for his residence, but who refuses chap.xxiu 
to dwell amid violence and injustice. 

The next in rank to the Mooshtdhed is the Shaikli-ul-Isldm ; a Th« 8h«ikb. 
term which literally means, “ the elder, or chief of the faith;” but 
which, in its common sense, signifies the supreme judge of the court 
of Sherrdh, or written law. There is a shaikh-ul-islAin to every 
principal city in Persia : he is nominated by the king, from whom he 
receives a liberal salary : but it is a station in which the desire and 
wishes of the inhabitants are almost invariably consulted, and one to 
which the individual is usually promoted, from a general belief of 
his superior sanctity and knowledge. These officers often attain a 
respect hardly inferior to that enjoyed by the inooshtdhed. They 
studiously avoid any open connexion with men in power ; as even 
the appearance of such an intercourse would lose them the respect 
and confidence of the people, who are naturally very jealous of their 
independence and integrity. In large cities there is a Cauzee*, or TheCauzee. 
judge, under the shaikh-ul-islAm ; and the latter has in general the 
further aid of a council of moollahs, or learned men, many of whom 
give their services gratuitously, in the hope of increasing their reputa- 
tion, or of recommending themselves to notice and employment. In 
the lesser towns there is only a cauzee ; and in villages they have 
seldom more than an inferior moollah, who can read a few sentences 
of Arabic, which entitles him to perform the ceremonies at a marriage 
or funeral, to make out common deeds, and to decide on plain 

^ This officer was originally supreme civil judge in all Mahomedan countries; he 
still retains great powers in Turkey^ though under the mufiy ; and among the Maho* 
medan states in India be is the chief judge; but in Persia the cauzee is considered as 
under the shaikh-al-isl&in in all cities where that high office exists. 
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CHAP.xxin and obvious cases. When subjects of intricacy occur, this oflScer 
refers to the cauzee of the neighbouring tonrn, by whom the cause is 
often carried before the court of the shaikh-^ul-islAm, or supreme 
judge of the provincial capital. 

The Mufty. There is also in Persian courts an officer who bears the name of 
Mufty, but who has none of those great powers which are associated 
with that title in Turkey. His duty is more to prepare an expositioR 
of the case before the court, and to aid with his advice, than to 
decide : but as this office requires a man of learning, his opinioR 
often influences the judgment of his superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood in Persia are seldom entitled 
to a .share of that praise which has been bestowed upon some . of the 
superior branches of this order. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, 
popular fame, as their situations are not permanent ; and they seldom 
rise %y gradation to the higher ranks of their profession. They are 
exposed to great temptation ; and receive, with their office, but a 
very limited income. We can, therefore, believe that there is truth 
in those accusations which represent them as being in general ai^ 
ignorant as they are corrupt and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the cauzees and moollahs of Persia are 
often noticed by the writers of that kingdom : and the character of 
this class has almost always been drawn in the harshest colours by 
European travellers. One eminent Christian merchant*, who resided 
many years in Persia, and who enlightened Europe by his observa- 
tions on that country, states, that ** nothing but the establishment 
♦* of the Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the 


* Chardin. 
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secular magistrates^ could enable a person, not of the Maho- cuAP.xxni 
” medan faith, to carry on any commercial transactions in Persia ; 

** as the bigotry of the priests, and the strict letter of the only law 
“ which they administer, that of the Koran and the traditions, would 
“ operate to deprive him of every hope of justice." This writer 
asserts, that “ when an application was made to the courts of 

Sherrdh against a bankrupt, that he was so sheltered* under its 
“ forms and prescriptive laws, that even his goods could not be 
“ seized for the payment of his debts : but if the suit," he adds, 

“ was transferred before the lay magistrate, who decided by the 
“ customary law, it was only necessary to authenticate the demands 
** against him to obtain an order for the seizure and sale of his pro- 
“ perty to satisfy them." 

The Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the king-f”, 
his lieutenants, the rulers of provinces, governors of cities, lay magis- 

* The Mahomedan law against debtors is sufficiently severe ; and the creditor (if a 
Mahomedan^) has every means he could desire of recovering his property : but the 
letter of the Sherr&h, or written law^ is in no point favourable to what are termed in 
its language unbelievers:” and we can believe that the bigoted ecclesiastics^ by 
whom it was administered^ were not even disposed to grant those the benefit of the 
law. 

f In the time of the Sufiavean dynasty^ we learn from Koempfer, Chardin, and 
others, that there was always a Dewan Beggee, or chief of the council, who superin- 
tended this department. That department does not, at this moment, exist. It was 
one of great power and influence : and the late Monarchs of Persia have probably been 
jealous of giving it to one of their principal nobles. The late Solim&n Khan Kujur 
was for a day styled Dewan Beggee, in order to adjust a ceremony when I first went 
to the Court of Persia ; and it was alleged, that the perspn holding that high office 
represented the person of the king* 
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CHAP.XXIII trates of towns, managers and collectors of districts, and heads of 
villages, aided by all the different subordinate officers who act under 
their authority, bears some resemblance, in its cognisance of petty 
offences, to that kind of authority which, in better ordered commu- 
nities, is vested in magistrates of police : but the magistrates in Persia 
always exercise the chief local authority, and consequently are above 
the law, instead of being checked by it. Their decrees are instantly 
enforced by the strong hand of power. They are prompt and arbi- 
trary in their decisions : and as they seldom bestow much time in 
the consideration of evidence, they are continually liable to commit 
injustice, even if their intentions are pure. The principal check 
upon them is the dread of superiors, to whom the injured may 
always appeal : but it is easier to explain the duties, than to 
describe the conduct of men, who regulate their actions by the 
varying disposition of the despot of the day, and are active and 
just, or corrupt and cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and virtuous, 
or avaricious and tj'rannical. 

The lowest of those intrusted with the administration of the Urf, 
or customary law, hear complaints of all kinds, and summon evidence : 
and even the heads of villages are allowed to inflict slight punishment, 
or impose small fines ; but if the crime be serious, the delinquent is 
sent to the person that holds the office of collector and magistrate 
of the district*, whose power is more extensive: and when the case, 
either from the magnitude of the property concerned, the rank of 
the parties, or the heinousness of the crime, appears above the 


• This person is called JZaubit. He collects the revenues, and exercises a limited 
judicial authority. 
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collector’s cognizance, he refers it to the governor of the province, ciup.xxiii 
who is generally competent to decide on all cases that do not affect 
life. But the power to put to death is seldom delegated by the king, 
unless in cases when a country is in rebellion, or when the govern- 
ment is committed to one of the blood royal. In all other circum- 
stances, when an example is necessary, the proof of the guilt of the 
criminal, taken, according to legal forms, before the court of Sherrdh, 
or “ written law,” is sent to court, and a royal mandate is trans- 
mitted for his execution. 

The lay magistrates of Persia always hold their courts of justice 
publicly, which undoubtedly operates as a salutary check upon their 
proceedings. These courts are sometimes very tumultuous, though 
the judge is always aided by a crowd of inferior officers, whose duly 
is to preserve order. The fenmles, who attend these courts, are often 
the most vociferous ; for it is not permitted that the servants of the 
magistrates should silence them with those blows which, in cases of 
disturbance, they liberally inflict upon all others. 

The jurisdiction of the courts of written and customary law in 
Persia, neither is, nor can be, from the constitution of the latter, 
clearly defined. The sovereign and his ministers desire to promote 
this confusion of authority, which adds to their power and emolu- 
ment. But though in civil and criminal cases, appeals, or rather 
complaints, are carried from one of these courts to the other, all 
deeds, contracts, marriages, and divorces, must be drawn up by the 
officers of the SherrAh, or “ written law and their decisions on such 
points are received as evidence in the court of the lay magistrate ; 
who is also in the habit of continually referring to them all cases 

3 M 
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cHAPJOcni which he desires (either from personal* or political reasons) 
should be decided by their authority : and, in criminal cases, 
where a regular procedure is adopted, the chief judge of the court 
of Sherrfth pronounces sentence according to the decrees of the 
sacred law. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of written or 
customary law, are speedily obtained ; and a suit in them is attended 
with little apparent cost, Uiough considerable sums are often given 
in bribes. The administration of the customary law, or Urf, is more 
summary than that of Sherr&b, because it is more arbitrary. All 
forms and delays of law arise out of a respect for persons and pro- 
perty that is unknown to this branch of the administration of justice 
in Persia ; which always imitates, in its decisions, the promptness of 
that despotic authority from which it proceeds, and by which it is 
supported. 

It has been already stated, that the King of Persia deems himself 
vested with an authority independent of the law ; and considers that 
he can, from the prerogative of his high condition, take the life or 
seize the properly of any one of his subjects : but it has been shown 
that the exercise of bis absolute power is practically limited. In all 
cases where he docs not personally decide, or delegate his arbitrary 
authority to others, the criminal law of Persia is administered in a 
manner conformable to what is laid down in the Koran. Theft may 

* In any case where a lay magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in 
dispute with any person of rank or influence, or when he feared he might, by the punish* 
ment of a man of a tribe, excite a dangerous spirit of revenge, he would certainly refer 
the case to the court of Sherr&b. 
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be forgiven*, and murder compounded, if the party from whom the chap.xxiii 
property is stolen, or the legal heir of the person that been slain, 
arc disposed to mercy. Mutilation for theft, though commanded 
in the Koran, is rarely practised ; but the king often inflicts capital 
punishment on those who are convicted of having stolen to any large 
amount. When a man or woman is murdered -f*, the moment the 
person by whom the act was perpetrated is discovered, the heir at 
law to the deceased demands vengeance for the blood. Witnesses 
are examined ; and, if the guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. It is alike legal for him 
to forgive him, to accept a sum of money as the price of blood, or to 
put him to death. This barbarous usage of committing the execu- 
tion of the law into the hands of the injured individual, is still prac- 
tised in Persia. It is only a few years ago:]: that the English 

^ The Koran states, If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribution 
for that which they have committed but adds, in a subsequent sentence, Who- 
** ever shall repent, after his iniquity, and amend, verily God will be turned unto him ; 

for God is inclined to forgive, and to be merciful/’ It is from the spirit of the latter 
passage that commentators have inferred the right of forgiveness in those injured. 

t In all cases of murder Mahomed has expressly commanded the law of retalia* 
tion. ** The free shall die for the free, the servant for the servant, and a woman for 
a w^oman but he adds, He whom his brother shall forgive, may be prosecuted, 
and obliged to make satisfaction, according to what is just; and a fine shall be set 
upon him with humanity. This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy : and he 
who shall transgress after this, by killing the murtberer, shall be grievously punished.” 

— Sale’s Koran, Vol. I. page 30. 

Manslaughter is, according to the Koran, to be expiated by releasing a believer 
from slavery, by paying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by giving alms* 

J I received the account of this transaction from Mr. Hankey Smith, late British 
resident at Abusheher. 
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CHAp.xxiii resident at Abusheher saw three persons delivered into the hands of 
the relations of those whom they had murdered. They led their 
victims bound to the burial ground, where they put them to death : 
but the part of the execution which appeared of most importance, 
was to make the infant children of the deceased stab the murderers 
with knives, and imbrue their little hands in the blood of those who 
had slain their father. The youngest princes of the blood that could 
hold a dagger were made to stab the assassins of the late Aga Maho- 
med Khan when they were executed ; and it has been before men- 
tioned *, that the successor of N5.dir Shah sent one of the murderers 
of that monarch to the females of his haram, who, we are told, were 
delighted to become his executioners. 

In the time of the Suffavean kings, the court the Dewan 
Beggee, or ** supreme criminal judge," not only passed its decisions 
upon the cases of murder and robbery which occurred in the metro- 
polis, but «%'er the whole kingdom f. This court, we are told, took 
particular cognizance of four crimes : the knocking out of a tooth, 
or an eye, cases of rape, and of murder Other crimes, the same 
author states, were judged on the spot where they were committed, 
by the Ilaukim, or “ chief magistrate," who referred all civil suits to 
the Sherr^h, or “ court of written law but it is added, that it was 
the peculiar privilege of nobles, public ministers, and alt king’s guests, 
including ambassadors and envoys from foreign states, to have every 
suit they instituted, or that was brought against them, tried only in 
the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ supreme judge." The sen- 
sible and observing traveller || who gives us this information, also 


* Vol. II. page 110. 


t Kcempfer. 


t Ibid. 


II Ibid. 
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states, that it was the principle of the Urf, or “ customary law,” chap.xxiii 
to accommodate itself to the usages of the place where it was 
administered. This is still the practice; but the high office of 
Dewan Beggee no longer exists. Its powers are exercised by 
the monarch; who, however, in most instances where he has ap- 
pointed one of his sons to the government of a province, has 
vested him with the power of pronouncing and carrying into exe- 
cution the sentence of death upon convicted criminals, as well as 
of taking cognizance of, and punishing all other crimes, formerly 
noticed by the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ chief criminal 
« judge*.” 

The mode, as well as the degree, of punishment of offisnces, in 
cases decided by the Sherr^h, or “ written law,” is the same in Persia 
as in all other Mahomedan countries : but when the sentence is pro- 
nounced by the king, or by those governors or military commanders 
to whom he has delegated his authority, the punishment varies ac- 
cording to the disposition of the arbitrary will by which it is inflicted. 

For lesser offences, fines, flogging, and the bastinado, are the most 
common punishments. Torture is seldom used, but to make men 
reveal hidden treasures. The inhuman practice of taking out the 
eyes has long disgraced Persia. The objects of this barbarity are 
usually persons who have aspired to, or are supposed likely to aspire 
to the throne. It is also inflicted upon chiefs of tribes, whom it is 
desirable to deprive of power, without putting them to death ; and 

* There was formerly, and is still, an ofiicer in the courts of justice called Vakeel- 
ul-Raja, or “ the advocate of the people.” The very continuance of the name of this 
officer, even though his duties may be dormant, proves that there is a desire to have 
the reputation of attention to justice. 
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CHAP.xxin instances occur, as has been related, where this punishment is inflicted 
on the male inhabitants of a city that has rebelled, in order Ao strike 
terror by a dreadful example. The common mode of putting criminals 
to death in Persia, is by strangling, by decapitation, or by stabbing ; 
but, in cases of enormity, or where there is a desire to make an im- 
pression of terror*, or to gratify a passion of revenge, inventive cruelty 
endeavours to discover new ways of adding to the suflerings of its 
victims. These are sometimes doomed to have their existence 
terminated by protracted torture; at others, are empaled, or have 
their limbs torn asunder by the elastic reboimd of the branches of 
trees that have been bent for the purpose -f-. An instance has been 
given of a barbarous chief associating the idea of a luxurious enjoy- 
ment with the horrors of the most cruel death, by making a garden 
of his enemies and the history of Persia abounds with examples 
too shocking to be related, of tyrants glutting their vengeance, by 
subjecting their enemies, before they granted them the mercy pf 
death, to the most shameless insults, and horrid injuries. 

In Persia women are seldom publicly executed || ; nor can their 
crimes, from their condition in society, be often of a nature to demand 

* I find in Mr. Jukes’s Journal an account of a dreadful punishment that took 
place at Teheran^ when he was there in 1810. A slave had poisoned the family 
he served. Tliough they all recovered, by the instant application of remedies, the man 
was fully convicted, and sentenced by the king to be hung by the heels in the common 
market-place, and cut up in the same manner as a butcher does the carcass of a sheep : 
but he was denied the mercy shown to that animal, of having his throat cut before he 
was quartered. t Vide Vol. I. page 73. J Vide Vol. IL page 138. 

II When the case is very aggravated, an example is made. Some time ago, at 
Tabreez, a woman, who bad poisoned her husband, was cast headlong from a high tower 
hy the common executioner. 
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such examples : but they are exposed to all the violence and injustice 
of domestic tyranny ; and innocent fbmales are too often included in 
the punishment of their husbands and fiithers; particularly where 
those are of high rank. Instances frequently occur where women 
are tortured to make them reveal the concealed wealth of which they 
are supposed to have a knowledge; and when a nobleman, or 
minister, is put to death, it is not unusual to give away his wives 
and daughters as slaves ; and sometimes (though rarely) they are 
bestowed on the lowest classes in the community *. This usage is 
defended on the ground of the necessity of making terrible examples 
of men who fill high stations ; and it is argued, that nothing is so 
likely to deter others from equal guilt, as the dread of haj^ing their 
families exposed to similar dishonour : but no reasoning can rccon* 
cile our minds to a practice, which is at once infamous, inhuman, 
and unjust; and which marks, perhaps, beyond all others that 
have been stated, the wanton atrocity of a despotic and barbarous 
power -f-. 

The king nominates the Beglerbegs or governors of provinces, 
and Haukims or governors of cities, who are not required, as a 
matter of course, to be natives of the place of their government; 
nor is it necessary that the Darogah, or lieutenant of ])olicc, who 
acts immediately under the Haukim or governor, should be so: 


CHAP.xxm 


Beglcrbpgi, 
llnukinm, and 
DHrogulis, n|j> 
pointed hy tlitf 
king. 


* There are instances of the wives of men of high rank being given to mule 
drivers. 

f The inhabitants of the Turkish provinces in the vicinity of Persia, wlio arc far 
from being civilized, have a right, from their opposite usage of the females of criminals 
of rank, 'to speak of this practice with horror and indignation. 
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ciiAp.xxni but the Kalanter, or chief magistrate of the city, and the Kut- 
khodahs, or magistrates of different wards, though nominated by 
*ected*it"ti'c necessarily be selected from the most respectable 

people. natives of the city, as the members of the corporation of any 
city or town in England. Though these officers are not formally 
elected, we may assert that the voice of the people always points 
them out: and it may be further slated, that if the king should 
appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, he could not 
perform his duties, which require that all the weight he derives 
from personal consideration should aid the authority of office. In 
small towns or villages the voice of the inhabitants in the nomination 
of their l^ut-khodah, or head *, is still more decided ; and if one 
is named whom they do not approve, their incessant clamour 
produces either his voluntary resignation or removal. These facts 
are important ; for there cannot be a privilege more essential to the 
welfare of a people, than that of choosing or even influencing the 
choice of their magistrates. It is true that these cannot always 
screen them from the hand of power, and they are often compelled 
to become the instruments of oppression; but still the popularity with 
their fellow-citizens, which caused their elevation, continues to be 


their strength ; and in the common exercise of their duties they ex- 
liibit every attention to their comfort, happiness, and interests. It is 
important to state in this place, that in every city or totm of tiny 


* The head of the village is sometimes called Reis, which is an Arabic phrase, and 
signifies the head person, or chief in authority. The use of this term in Persia is, I 
believe, confined to those districts which are inhabited by persons descended from 
the tribes of Arabia. 
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consequence, the merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, chap.xxiii 
have each a head, or rather a representative*, who is charged with 
the peculiar interests of his class, and conducts all their concerns 
with the governor of the town. This person is chosen by the com- 
munity to which he belongs, and is appointed by the king. He is 
seldom removed from his situation, except on the complaint of those 
whose representative he is deemed ; and even they must bring for- 
ward and substantiate charges of neglect or criminal conduct, before 
he is degraded from the elevation to which their respect had raised 
him. 

It must be obvious that no general description of the administra- Administra- 
tion of justice can comprehend the various communities which form lie* 
the population of an empire like Persia. It has been before men- 
tioned that the military part of the inhabitants of that country are 
divided into tribes, who derive their origin from different nations. 

The Turkish from Turkistan, or Tartary; the Arabs from Arabia; 
and the original tribes of Persia, consisting of Kurdish, Lac, Zund, 
and many others. All these tribes, though speaking different lan- 
guages, have nearly similar customs. They usually dwell in tents; 
subsist upon their flocks, or the chase; and change their residence 
with the season. The system of the internal government of the whole 
of this race of men is nearly the same. They profess the Maho- 
medan religion ; and, consequently, acknowledge the authority of 
the written law as laid down in the Koran and the traditions. 

During the reign of the Suffavean kings, the Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 


* This person is termed Wasta-asanaf, or the mediator or representative of his 
class.” 
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CHAP.XXIII or. “ chief pontiff," appointed a Cauzee, or judge, to every one 
of the principal tribes of Persia ; and the power of this person 
formed a considerable check upon the chief of the tribe. NAdir 
Shah, when he abolished the office of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, changed 
this system ; and the only persons of a religious character who at 
present remain with the tribes are moollahs, who can perform 
marriage ceremonies, give names to children, or repeat the prayers 
at a funeral. In any cases of importance that they have occasion 
to refer to the courts of SherrAh, they apply to the cauzee, or 
shaikh-ul-isl5m, of the nearest town. 

The customary law of these tribes differs materially from that 
of the rest of the population : they have, in fact, a separate system 
of jurisdiction. Besides the chief, there are persons at the head 
of each division, or branch, who are called elders. These are in 
general either nearly or remotely related to the chief, and form 
the magistracy of the tribe in peace, and its officers in war. Their 
station is, like that of their chieftain, hereditary. It is from one 
of this body of elders that the latter, when he does not reside 
with the tribe, must select his deputy. The person he appoints 
to this office has as much power over the tribe as a governor 
of a city has over its inhabitants : and although his rule, from 
the habits of those under him, is in some instances more lenient 
and patriarchal, it is in others more absolute, from possessing more 
of a military character; but, generally speaking, both the chiefs 
of tribes and those they depute to govern in their absence, are 
careful to preserve the temper and attachment of their followers. 
To this observation, however, there are frequent exceptions ; and 
these petty rulers, when powerful, are often both cruel and oppressive. 
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It is not easy to describe with accuracy the rude system of judi- 
cature which prevails in this class of the inhabitants of Persia. 
Common cases are decided upon by the chief, or his deputy, in a 
manner similar to the lay magistrate of a city. When, however, 
a person of any consequence is concerned, the proceeding is not 
so summary ; a council or meeting of elders is called, and the 
question is fully discussed, and decided by a majority of voices. 
Any man of family has the privilege to claim this trial, and it 
would be deemed oppressive to refuse it. In a dispute between 
inferior persons it cannot be demanded as a matter of right, but 
is often assembled by a chief or his deputy, who desires popularity, 
as the tribe almost invariably accord in the justice of a sentence 
passed by this tribunal. 

The council above mentioned is not formed of any determinate 
number. If it be to decide on any dispute relative to land, the prin- 
cipal landholders form the council *. If on a case of debt, the chief 
elders, and the friends both of the debtor and creditor, meet to 
adjust it. When a murder is committed, the relations of the 
deceased and those of the murderer are summoned before it; and if 
both belong to the tribe, they are admitted to the assembly. The 
moollah of the tribe usually forms one of the council, and expounds, 
when required, the holy law. This council has generally for its 
object the accommodation of the dispute between the parties which 
come before it, and it appears to have been constituted to preserve 
harmony in the tribe f; but when it cannot accommodate the 

* Persian MS. 

t About eight years ago, a high noble, of the tribe of Kujur, was suspected 
of treason. The reigning monarch assembled a jaunkhoo, or “ counc.l of elders. 


CHAP.XXni 
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cHAP.xxni difference, its authority is given to support the law. Among the 
wandering tribes, as among citizens, if a debtor refuse payment 
after a cauzee has signed a decree that the demands against him are 
just, he is either allowed a moderate period to make his payments 
good, or all his property is seized, and divided in equal shares 
among his creditors*. A murderer, when the crime is proved, 
is given up to the heir of the deceased f to do what he chooses 
with him; either to forgive, to take the price of blood |, or to 
put the criminal to death. It is almost always the object of the 
council of elders to compound for murder; and they are more 
anxious to do this when the parties are of different tribes ; for if 

of the tribe, before whom be laid all the proofs of his guilt. They sentenced him 
to be severely punished and disgraced. This was a remarkable instance of an 
absolute sovereign preferring the exercise of his patriarchal power as chief of a 
tribe, to that of his prerogative as King of Persia. 

* The same law regarding bankrupts prevails among the inhabitants of all Mabo> 
medan countries. In Persia, as has been before stated, the power of the magistrate 
corrects the defects of the religious code, in cases where Jews, Christians, or Hindoos, 
are creditors. 

t If the heir be not twelve years of age, the murderer is conhned till he reaches 
that age. It was upon the pretext of attending to this law, that Abbas the Great 
evaded the punishment of the person whom he had employed to murder his eldest son, 
the Prince Suffee Meerza. — Vide Vol. I. p. 562. 

The price of blood, as stated in the Koran, is one hundred camels, and freeing 
a Moslem from captivity : but this verse, like every other in that volume, has been 
variously interpreted ; and, as far as we can judge from the practice in Persia, this fine 
is not regulated by any precise rules, but depends chiefly on the power the one party 
has of paying, and the other of exacting. It is also affected by the rank of the party ; 
and the most enormous sums have been sometimes given to induce a tribe to forgive 
the blood of one of their chiefs. 
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pride, or any other motive, prevent this settlement, and the offender chap.xxiii 
is screened from justice, the heir of the person murdered, and his 
relations, feel disgraced till they can obtain revenge. In these 
cases, where the party has not force to compel justice, assassina- 
tion is applauded, though it almost always occasions more mur- 
ders, and interminable blood feuds*. It is very usual for the heir 

* These feuds are most prevalent when the country is most distracted. An ambi- 
tious chief employs those who desire to revenge personal or family wrongs to promote 
his cause. Many instances might be mentioned to show the action of this spirit of 
revenge. I know none more remarkable than that which recently occurred between 
the families of the chief of the tribe of Shuftee and that of the governors of Resht, the 
capital of the small province of Ghilan. A MS. in my possession contains the follow- 
ing statement of this feud, or rather family war. In the time of Shah Sultan 
" Hussein, Kassim Khan Shuftee slew Aga Kumal, Governor of Resht, whose son, 

Aga Jumal, slew Kurreem, the son of Kassim, who had murdered his father. Aga 
RalTeah, the brother of Kassim, slew Aga Jum&l, and revenged his nephew. 

“ Hedkyet Khan, the son of Aga Jumkl, slew Aga RalTeah, and five of his brothers 
“ and nephews : a child, called Aga Alj', the son of Kassim, was the only person of 
“ the family of Shuftee that was preserved. Hedkyet Khan desiring to employ the 
•• tribe of Shuftee, was compelled to put this child at their head, as they refused to serve 
“ except under one of the blood of their chief. Aga Aly made his escape ; and when he 
« attained his sixteenth year, he was aided by Aga Mahomed Khan in an attempt to 
“ revenge his father, uncle, and brother. He succeeded in taking Hedkyet Khan, 

« whom he slew. Two of that chiefs sons, Hussein Aly and Futteh Aly, were sent to 
“ the Persian Court ; and when the present king obtained the throne, he gave the 
“ former a small force to endeavour to recover Ghilan. This chief ordered two of his 
« men to conceal themselves in a wood to assassinate Aga Aly, as he passed along a 
“ road in their vicinity : they were successful in doing so ; and the relations of that chiel, 

“ alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankeroon, and claimed the protection of 
« Moostkphk Khan Talish. The reigning monarch invited them to return to their family 
« possessions of Shuft. On his sending a sealed Koran, as the most sacred of all 
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t!HAP.xxiii of a person who has been murdered to demand^ not only goods 
and horses, but one or more of the nearest female relations* of 
the murderer in marriage : and this is deemed the best of all 
modes of ending the feud, as it binds those in ties of kindred 
who were before the most inveterate enemies. 

The tribes of Persia have very different usages relative to for- 
giveness of murder: some have a pride in being considered im- 
placable, and invariably exact life for life ; but this is certainly not 
common. If a person belonging to a tribe desire forgiveness for 
a murder that he has committed, it is usual for him to hang a 
sword round his neck with a black cord, and to go in that sup- 
pliant manner to the heir, and declare, when he approaches him, 
that he comes to receive his doom. Though the laws of honour 
almost always restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is 
very rare that even the mandates of his superiors can compel one of 
these fierce barbarians to save his life by what he deems an unmanly 


“ pledges, tlicy came back ; but they thought of nothing but revenge : day and night 
“ they watched the movements of Hussein Kooli : at last one of the brothers of Aga 
“ Aiy succeeded in shooting him as he was riding along the road. There has yet,” 
the writer who gives this account states, “ appeared no man of courage among the 
“ descendants of Hed&yet Khan; but the murdered Hussein Kooli has left an infant 
“ son ; and if this boy,” he adds, « prove worthy of his family, he will no doubt 
“ revenge the blood of his father.” 

At the period this account was written, A, D. 1810, the feud between the families of 
Shuftee and llcsht had continued about seventy years. 

• The person who receives a bride in this manner neither pays the enstomary sums 
to his father-in-law, nor settles a dowry on his wife. It is not unusual to demand two or 
three females from the family of the murderer, for the heir and nearest relations of the 
deceased. 
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and abject submission. When a man of a wandering tribe, or chap.xxiii 
a poor citizen, who has committed murder, is condemned to pay 
the price of blood, but cannot raise the amount required, it is 
customary to oblige him to wear a large iron collar round his 
neck, and to beg from all he meets, till he collect enough to 
discharge the fine. The persons who carry this symbol of their 
guilt and repentance are the most importunate of mendicants. 

The crimes of rape or of adultery are, among the wandering 
tribes in Persia, of very rare occurrence, and are almost always 
punished with death, which is generally inflicted by the hands of 
the nearest relation of the females whose honour has been violated *. 

The promiscuous manner in which these tribes live, admit of no 
laxity upon this point, as such could not fail of producing general 
depravity. The consequence is, that the chastity of their females is 
guarded by usages that are never infringed with impunity : and in 
cases of adultery, both parties are often the victims of jealousy and 
revenge-f; and if the fact be proved, the murderer is always ap- 
plauded for having vindicated his insulted honour. 

If the chief of a tribe commit any open act of treason or of 
hostility against the government, the king, if he can seize him, 
deprives him of sight, or puts him to death, without hesitation : 
but if he has merited capital punishment for any other crimej 
than treason, the case is referred to the Sherr^h, or “ court of 
“ written law,” that his blood may not rest upon the monarch. 

* Persian MS. 

•j* When I asked a well-informed chief of one of these tribes what punishment was 
inflicted on a female who was proved an adulteress, he answered, that her father, 
her husband, or her son, cut her to pieces ! t Persian MS. 
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CHAPJCxm It is not unusual, when a man of inferior rank belonging to a 
tribe,* but in the king’s immediate employ, merits death, for the 
king to make him over to his chief, who usually repays the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his immediate execution. All these 
circumstances, as connected with the administration of justice 
among the military tribes of Persia, are calculated to show that 
they are governed by customs essentially different from those of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages ; and that they are, in some 
degree, shielded by their habits, their union, and strength, from 
that oppression, to which some of the other classes in Pensia are 
subject. 

With respect to the interference of the king with the internal 
administration of the wandering tribes, it can only be said that it 
continually fluctuates. Those, over whom circumstances give him 
power, allow him to do what he pleases; while the same tribe, 
differently situated, would revolt if he offered the slightest infringe- 
ment of their usages. By the constitution of these tribes, they should 
be governed through their chief, whom it is always the object of the 
court to render a subservient instrument of its will : but still the 
influence of the head of the tribe continues, under all circumstances*, 
with a force that can hardly be credited, except by those who have 
been in the habit of contemplating the bigoted tenacity with which 


* The author of a memoir on the chiefs of Khorassan, after giving an account of 
Jaaffer Khan, late ruler of Nisbapore, and now in confinement at Teheran, states, " the 
“ tribe of Byfit, though treated with great kindness, still continue to desire the return 
“ of their cruel chief, Jaaffer Khan; and they are not withheld, by the memory of his 
“ oppression and injustice, from saving all they can from their small means, and secretly 
" transmitting it for his support." 
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men$ bom in such communities, preserve the first and deepest impres- chap.xxiii 
sion made upon their mind, of the virtue, as well as necessity, of an 
inviolable attachment to their hereditary lord. 

The Bukhteed,ree*, and several other tribes, can hardly be said 
to have ever entirely submitted to the Kings of Persia. Guarded 
by their inaccessible mountains, these rude races continue to be 
ruled by their own customs, and admit of hardly any interference 
on the part of the officers of government in their internal jurisdic- 
tion. They consent to furnish a body of their youth as soldiers, 
and to pay a small tribute, that they may obtain a share of the 
produce of some of the fine vallies that lie at the foot of the hills 
which they inhabit; and every effort is made to encourage them 
to occupy those plains, not merely with the view of rendering 
them more tangible to the laws of the country, but to prevent (by 
giving them an interest in the general peace and order of society,) 
those frequent predatory attacks which they are in the habit of 
making upon the more peaceable and civilized part of the population 
of the kingdom. 

The Arabian tribes, who are settled along the shores and on the 
islands of the Persian Gulf, continue to follow many of the usages of 
their ancestors. The interference of the king, or his officers, in the 
internal rule of these tribes, depends upon the state of subjection in 
which they are to his government ; and that varies with those events 
which tend to weaken or strengthen his authority over the part of 
his kingdom which they inhabit. All the tribes who dwell upon the 

* The Bukhtee&ree and Fylee tribes inhabit the ranges of mountains which 
stretch from Isfahan to Shuster, and from the latter city to near Kerroanshah. 

3 o 
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CHAP.xxni continent of Persia, when the country is at peace, may be deemed 
subject to the authority of the officers of the government: but 
these seldom exercise any control over the inhabitants of the 
islands *, even when the latter profess an allegiance to the Monarch 
of Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia for the principal officers of the empire, 
and the chiefs of tribes, who are employed or dwell at a distance, to 
have a part of their family at the capital. These hostages (for such 
they are deemed,) are always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, 
unless where the person, for whose fidelity they are a pledge, is sus- 
pected of treason. When he actually rebels, they are sometimes put 
to death : but examples of this severity are not frequent. The dread 
of their occurrence, however, while it retains numbers in the path of 
duty, makes every ruler, who is at all independent, refuse, as long as 
he is able to do so, to comply with this custom ; and his consenting 
to send his eldest son, or any part of his family, to remain at court, 
is always considered as a token of complete submission. 

The condition of the principal feudatories of Persia has been 
noticed. These, though they acknowledge the paramount power of 
the monarch, have always denied his right of interference in the in- 
ternal government of their country. The Waly or Prince of Georgia, 
whose territories have recently become a province of Russia, held, for 
many years, the first rank among those great tributaries. The Waly 

* At present, almost all the islands in the Gulf of Persia may be deemed independ- 
ent of the king of that country. The small island of Kharruck is the only one in 
which there is a garrison of his troops. He, however, claims a right of sovereignty 
over them all. 
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of Ardelan, in Kurdistan, still enjoys the dignity and privileges that 
belonged to his ancestors. This chief exercises all the functions of 
a sovereign vrithin the limits of his hereditary possessions. His 
system of government is, in its general features, the same as that 
established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal authority 
is limited by the situation in which he is placed ; for he is checked 
in the exercise of his power by the fear of the superior lord, as 
well as the necessity of preserving that attachment to his person 
which constitutes his strength. 

Though there are several cities in Kurdistan, the military tribes 
of that country seldom inhabit either towns or considerable villages ; 
nor do they assemble, except for purposes of war, in large encamp- 
ments. The dwelling of the native, 4)f this province is often soli- 
tary; and whether the Kurds reside in houses or tents, it is sel- 
dom that more than a few families dwell together. This custom, 
whether it arises from the nature of the country*, or from ad- 
herence to ancient usage, is calculated to retard every progress 
to improvement. We have, indeed, evidence of the inhabitants 
of this country continuing in an unchanged state for more than 
twenty centuries -f*. Neither the rays of civilisation which enlight- 
ened Persia under Nousheerwan, nor those that shone upon the 
neighbouring provinces of Arabia and Turkey under the most 
celebrated of the caliphs, ever penetrated amid the wilds of Kur-, 
distan, though these were situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Ctesiphon and of Bagdad. The Kurd saw and despised a know- 

* The Lesghees are remarkable for having their habitations similar to the Kurds. 

t Vide Vol. II. page 207. 
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CHAP.xxra ledge, which was accompanied by an effeminacy and luxury tha4 
rendered man more subject to the oppression and cruelty of his 
rulers. He preferred the savage freedom which he enjoyed amid his 
rugged mountains, and felt a pride in the privations and hardships to 
which he was exposed, when he regarded them as associated with his 
independence. It is not surprising that religion should never have 
made any great progress amid such a people. There is no proof 
of their ever having been zealous followers of the worship of 
Zoroaster ; and though they now profess the faith of Mahomed, they 
are, in general, not only inattentive to the substance, but careless in 
the observance of the ceremonies it prescribes. In Sennah, which is 
the capital of Ardelan, and in some of the other towns, there are 
mosques and priests; and in these, the Sherr^h, or “ written law,” is 
observed in nearly the same manner as in other parts of Persia. The 
principal distinction arises from most of the inhabitants of Kurdistan 
being Soonees; and their laws are, consequently, founded on the 
interpretation of the authorities which are respected by that sect. 
Among the ruder tribes of this province, tlie Sherr4b, or “ written 
“ law,” meets with little attention. They continue to be governed 
by the usages of their forefathers, and yield an obedience to their 
chief, which he repays by his protection, and by exercising his 
authority, on all occasions, with the utmost regard to their customs 
and prejudices*. 


* A remarkable instance of this occurred when I visited Persia in 1810. I was en- 
camped at a village called Zughh, situated within twenty-five miles of Sennah, the 
capital of Ardelan. The officer who attended as Mehm&ndfir, or “ entertainer,” to the 
mission on the part of the N^’aly, informed me, that a man of the tribe of Soorsoor 
(some families of which were encamped within a mile,) had, the day before, murdered 
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There are several districts in Kurdistan whose inhabitants pro- cuap.xxih 
fess allegiance to the Monarch of Persia^ but who arc even more 
independent of all attempts at interference with their internal govern- 
ment than the province of Ardelan^ because their mountains are 
more inaccessible. Among these, one of the most remarkable is a 
branch of the tribe of HAkAry who dwell in that lofty ridge of hills 


bis father. " He will, of course, be put to death,” I observed. do not think be 
will,” said the mebm&nd&r : he is himself heir, and there is no one to demand the 
blood.*’ — “ Will not the prince of the country take care that this parricide does 
not escape?’* — ** The Waly,** he coolly replied, ** cannot interfere, in a case like 
this, unless appealed to : and, after all,*’ said he, if the affair be agitated, tli^ 
murder will be compounded. Among Kurds, who are always at war,” he added, 
the life of an active young man is much too valuable, to be taken away on 
** account of a dead old one!” 

* This petty state, if we can credit those accounts wc receive of it, have continued, 
for centuries, to enjoy more freedom than almost any other Asiatic tribe or nation can 
boast. Their ruler is a direct descendant from Juz-u-deen Slieer, a chief of the tribe 
of H&k&ry, who was Governor of Van when the Ameer Timour attacked that province. 
They are represented as constant in their allegiance to this family, except when serious 
complaints are urged against the reigning representative. On such occasions, the 
Agas, or heads of the different branches of the tribes,” whose condition is also 
hereditary, assemble, and summon him to attend, liis conduct is tried; and if u 
majority of voices decide that he is unfit to rule, a particular leader places a pair of 
slippers before him. The chief immediately rises; and, putting them on, walks out 
of the assembly. The next heir succeeds: but the discarded ruler is protected in the 
enjoyment of the personal property of his family. We are assured, that all the usages 
of this community display the same character; and that, in their internal ndininistia* 
tion, the lowest individual is treated with respect and consideration by his .sup( ri(ji4. 
There is an account of this tribe in the History of Kurdistan. I received some 
curious anecdotes of their usages from an intelligent officer who accompanied me from 
Tabreez, and had long lived in the neighbourhood. He told me, that they were 
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CHAP.xxni which lies immediately west of the Lake of Oonnia, and approaches 
the vicinity of the Town of SAlmAs, in Aderbijan. 

Several of the chiefs of Khorassan, who profess allegiance to 
the Kings of Persia, are as independent of his authority, in the 
internal rule of their possessions, as the Waly of Ardelan: but 
their situation differs from his in this essential respect: he inherits 
a power which has been enjoyed by his ancestors for many cen- 
turies; theirs is of recent usurpation; and its destruction, and the 
subjugation of their principalities to a similar condition with the 
other parts of Persia, would be considered as the natural and just 
consequence of the re-establishment of the royal authority : whereas, 
any attempt to reduce Kurdistan to that condition, would be deemed 
a departure from the policy of the wisest and most powerful of the 
Moiiarchs of Persia, who have always respected the rights of the 
chiefs and the inhabitants of that country ; and we may here notice a 
remarkable fact in proof of this observation, that, though some of 
their rulers boast a descent from the family of Mahomed, neither 
Arabian nor Tartar tribes have ever permanently settled in that great 
province. 

Mode of col- The inode of collecting the revenue in Persia is so intimately con- 
re?enVai.d oectod With the general administration of justice, that the subjects 
m amount, ^.^nnot bc Separated. The same officer sometimes presides over 
both : and this union of power is favourable or unfortunate for the 

seldom engaged in internal wars : but ihat^ recently, after the majority had decided 
to depose a ruler, the Aga, whose duty it was to place the slippers, had refused 
to do so* This had produced a division ; and Abbas Meerza, the Prince Royal 
of Persia, had interfered in favour of the deposed chief, but had failed in his efforts to 
restore him to his authority. 
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inhabitants of the country, according to the personal character of the 
ruler in whom it is vested. 

The fixed revenue of Persia, which amounts at present to about 
three millions sterling, is chiefly derived from the produce of crown 
and government lands*, from taxes and imposts upon the landed 
property of individuals, and upon every species of goods and mer- 
chandise. Before the time of Nddir Shah, a great proportion of 
land had been granted for the support of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, which had been equally enriched by the generosity of 
the Kings of the Suffavean dynasty, and by the piety of their 
subjects. Personal estates had also increased during the long period 
of tranquillity which Persia had enjoyed under this dynasty to 
a very great extent: but Nfidir, as has been before slated -f, seized 
that property which had been appropriated for the support of the 
ecclesiastical body ; and amid the revolutions that have succeeded 
his usurpation, almost all the principal families of Persia have 
perished, and their estates fallen into the possession of the crown. 
A very small portion of that territory which once belonged to 
the hierarchy of the country has been restored. 'I’lie priests are 
at present chiefly supported by pecuniary stipends ; and a deduction 
from the revenue is admitted in every province to pay the judges of 

* Chardin^ in his account of the revenue of Persia, makes a distinction between 
what he terms royal domains and government lands ; the former, he observes, are more 
particularly at the disposal of the king. The domains, as he uses this term in opposi* 
lion to Kh&Ies&h, or government lands,’’ means the royal estates that have been long 
appropriated to support palaces, and certain parts of the royal household and establish- 
ment. t Vide Vol. II. page 105. i 
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CHAP.xxiii the courts of Sherr^h, to keep colleges and mosques in repair, and to 
maintain religious establishments*. 

Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry of the province on 
terms'l' very favourable to the cultivator. When the crop has been 
measured:): by an officer appointed for the purpose, if the seed be 
supplied by government, it is returned, and ten per cent of the 
whole is next put aside for reapers and thrashers ; after which the 
jcrop that remains is equally || divided between the cultivator and 
the king. Lands that are the property' of individuals § pay accord- 

♦ I possess no documents that can enable me to state, with any correctness, the 
exact provision made for the priesthood in Persia. The Moosht&heds, or chief pontiffs, 
usually live upon their own means, or have lands assigned them. If there are any fFuk/, 
or “ charity lauds,” in the province to which they belong, they are placed under their 
management. The Paish-N&m&z, or chief officiating priests, at the mosques, have 
often a salary from four to twelve hundred piastres per annum : but many of the most 
respected of their class perform the duty gratuitously. The shaikh-ubisl&m, cauzee, 
&c. have all fixed salaries. In the City of Isfahan, the sums paid to persons of this 
description were estimated at ten thousand tomfins per annum. The annual pay of the 
shaikh-ul-islfim at Shiraz was two thousand tomans. 

t These terms are said to have been first settled by Nousheerwan the Just. They 
are certainly of great antiquity. 

t The crop is measured on the ground. The expression in the Persian MS. from 
which, I write is, “ as it stands,” which evidently means before it is reaped. 

II In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that the cultivator, in some 
parts of the kingdom, pays two thirds to the king. 

§ The estates of individuals are of different tenures: some free; others pay a small 
quit rent ; and some of a tenure not unlike our copyhold : they are held by deeds for 
nmety-nine years, renewable on paying the fine of a year's rent.— Vide Chardin, 
Vol. V. page 382, new edit. 
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ing to their situation in respect to water. When that is certain, ciiap.xxiii 
and obtained from a flowing stream, they pay twenty per cent of 
their produce, after deducting seed and the allowance before stated 
for reapers and thrashers. If watered from aqueducts* * * § , they pay 
fifteen per cent; and if from wells, or reservoirs, only five. The 
duty on estates is generally farmed by the owners, which prevents 
trouble and vexatious interference of the subordinate officers of the 
revenue with the landholder. 

Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to sow those 
government lands, the crops of which depend solely upon rain. If 
the cultivator find the seed, ten per cent-f only is demanded for 
the king. This crop is sometimes abundant, but often fails alto- 
gether. This description of land, if it belong to individuals, is 
seldom cultivated ; when it is, the proprietor pays five per cent 
on the actual produce. 

The mode o settlement that has been described, applies to 
what is termed the summer harvest In that of winter ||, rice is 
the only grain, the cultivation of which is regulated by the same 
rules. The seed of every thing else that is sown at this season! 

* There is nothing of greater value in Persia than water : and the government con- 

struct and keep aqueducts in repair: but the cultivator is usually made to pay for 
watering his fields and garden in a proportion that exceeds the expenditure, and con- 
stitutes the right of supplying water into a source of revenue. 

t Another MS. states twenty per cent : but when this is the case, it is probable 
government find the seed. % The Shutvee. || Syfee. 

§ What has been said regarding the barvesti chiefly applies to the provinces 
of Irak, Aderbijan, and part of Pars, where the summer crop, as it is termed, is 
reaped between the middle of the month of June and the end of July. In the more 

VOL. II. 3 P 
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CHAP.xxni of the year is furnished by the cultivator. The crop is divided into 
three parts, of which one only is the property of government. Pri- 
vate estates pay ten per cent of the produce on winter crops. 

The above may be assumed as the general principles by which 
the collection of revenue from land, in most of the provinces of 
Persia, is adjusted. Local circumstances and usages may make 
the amount of the government share vary in some parts of the 
kingdom ; but the difference is immaterial. The compact between 
the owners and cultivators of land and the government is simple, 
and well understood by all parties. The former often pay a con- 
siderable proportion of their rent in kind. This, however, is regu- 
lated by convenience, usage, and the ability of the cultivators. 
Some villages, of which the inhabitants are poor, pay the government 
share almost entirely in kind : but when the farmer has wealth, he 
generally prefers making cash payments for the whole, as he avoids, 
by that means, the interference of the inferior officers of the revenue 
department. According, however, to the general and established 
rule, the cultivator should pay half in money and half in kind *. 

arid regions of Persia it is much earlier. At Shuster, and in almost all the provinces 
of Khuzistan and Deishestan, the seed is put into the ground in the latter end of 
November or beginning of December. 

* 1 find it mentioned in a note upon a statement of the revenues of Persia, that for 
every tomfin that is paid in money, one khurwfir, or ass load of grain, is also levied. 
The khurwfir of grain is one hundred Tabreez maunds, about seven hundred pounds 
weight : and the fixed price, when it is taken in money, as it generally is, ought to be 
one tom&n per khurw&r; so that the amount in kind is equal to that in money. Of 
late years, however, government have often exacted at the rate of one tomfin and a 
half, and even two tomfins, per khurwfir. 
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The general mode of settling for large tracts of land does not of ciiAP.xxni 
course apply to rich and highly manured fields, or to gardens in the 
immediate vicinity of towns. This is the only kind of land that 
is enclosed. It is generally rented for money, and often at a very 
high rate. When Persia was in a tranquil state, we are assured 
that some of the ground in the vicinity of Isfahan produced more 
than thirty crowns a jurreeb, which measurement is not above 
three quarters of an acre*: but this must have been either garden 
ground, or fields set apart for the cultivation of melons ‘f*. 

The government is always ready to dispose of waste land, par- 
ticularly if it be required to build upon, or to plant a garden. 

A heritable lease is given, subject to a small ground tax ; and the 
fruit trees and vines that are raised become subject to a tax, which 
varies according to the age of the tree and the quality of the fruit. 

The fixed tax upon fruit is very moderate and the extraordinary 
assessment cannot fall heavy, else this delightful luxury could not 
be raised in the abundance and at the cheap rate which it always is 
in Persia. 

* Chardin has given some very curious information upon this subject, 
t Melons have always been cultivated in great abundance in the vicinity of that 
capital. 

In a statement which I received at Shiraz, in A. D. IBOO, from a very intelligent 
native of that city, I find the tax on vineyards and fruit trees as follows : 


Vineyards, faryah^ or ** certain water,*' 6 deenars per vine. 

If &ti/cA5, or uncertain water,**. 5 ditto ditto. 

Apple, pear, peach, 8cc 20 ditto per tree. 

Walnuts 100 ditto ditto. 


The deenar here stated is a nominal coin, in which accounts are kept. There arc one 
thousand deenars to the piastre, or about five hundred to the English shilling. 
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Both the form and the policy of the Persian government have 
always disposed4t to grant arable lands to the wandering tribes on 
the most favourable terms; but these seldom cultivate more than is 
necessary for their own consumption. The vast tracts of fine pasture 
lands which are allotted for their winter and summer ifesidence, are 
considered as part payment for their military service; but a tax 
is levied upon fiimilies, according to their wealth and the number 
of their cattle and docks which is collected by thdr chief, or 
by those whom he deputes to exercise his authority. 

A part of the fixed revenue of Persia is derived fr(Hn ground 
rents of houses, rents of caravansaries, baths, shops, water-mills, 
manufactures f*, and duties upon all kinds of foreign and home mei> 
chandise. Some of the sources of this part of the revenue have 
greatly increased since the extinction of the Suffavean family, and 
of that of Kurreem Khan, both of which revolutions have been 
attended with immense confiscations. Whole streets in the prin- 
cipal cities, which before belonged to individuals, have become 
the property of government, and are rented to its subjects. The 

* This duty is not always the same, but it is never high. In the statement of col- 
lections which 1 received at Shiraz, and to which I have before alluded, 1 find it ratedf 
to the inhabitants of that city and district as follows : 


A milch cow pays annually 300 deenars. 

An ass 200 ditto. 

A brood-mare 1000 ditto. 

A camel 300 ditto. 

A Sheep* 700 ditto. 


t This includes cloths of all kinds, glass, leather, hardware, eartlienware, &c. 


* This appears disproportionate. 
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revenue collected from shops is very considerable. When these ciiAP.xxm 
belong to government a rent is fixed, which is deemed proper- 
donate to the gain derived by those who hire them. When they 
belong to individuals, the government claims twenty per cent of 
their computed annual profits. There is no impost in Persia that 
can be called a capitation tax, according to the strict sense of 
that term ; but the mode of collecting the ground rents, and share 
of shop profits, in cities and towns, and that of levying the duties 
from the wandering tribes, is regulated by a similar principle. 

These imposts* are made according to general rules, and laid on 
houses or families, who pay them, not agreeably to their actual con- 
dition at the moment, but as they are rated. 

The principles, however, upon which the whole of the fixed 
revenue of Persia is settled are at once just and moderate ; and the 
system is so perfectly understood, that it is attended with neither 
difficulty nor oppression: but, unfortunately for that country, its 
monarchs have never been satisfied with the produce of this revenue ; 
and the justice and moderation of the established assessment have 
only served to make the inhabitants of Persia feel more sensibly those 
irregular and oppressive taxes to which they are continually exposed. 

The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and extra- 
ordinary presents. The usual presents to the king are those made 
annually by all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, 
ministers, and all other officers in high charge, at the feast of 

* The revenue term, Ser Sbum&ree, or *' numbering of individual heads,” and 
Kb&n&h Sb^m&ree, or " numbering of families," which are used in Persia to describe 
the mode of collection, show that these duties approximate to a capitation tax. 
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CHAp.xxni Nouroze, or vernal equinox *. These gifts are regulated by the 
nature of the office and the wealth of the individual, and consist of 
the best of the produce of every part of the kingdom. Sometimes 
a large sum of money is given, and this is always the most acceptable 
present that can be made. There is a necessity for every officer 
of high rank making this annual offering, which is indeed deemed 
part of the revenue; and, as such, falls ultimately upon the farmers, 
cultivators, and manufacturers. The amount presented on this oc- 
casion is generally regulated by usage : to fall short, is loss of office; 
and to exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute paid to the King 
of Persia by those princes and chiefs who own him as their para- 
mount lord, is transmitted at this season, and may be classed under 
the same head as the other presents given at the Nouroze. We 
are assured that the receipts from this branch of revenue amount to 
nearly as much as two fifths of the fixed revenue of the kingdom : and 
wc are more reconciled to a belief of this fact, from a knowledge that 
one governor of a province has for several years past never made an 
annual present of less than one hundred thousand tomans f . 

• There is every reason to conclude that this usage of receiving presents on the 
Nouroze has existed in Persia from the most early times. 

+ Mr. Morier, who saw the offerings presented to the king on the feast of 
Nouroze, A. H. 1808, states, that the paishkush, or offering of Hajee Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, was " fifty-five mules, each covered with a fine Cashmere shawl, 

" and carrying a load of one thousand tomfins.” This respectable nobleman, who 
is minister of finance, and governor of Isfahan and all the districts subordinate to 
that city, derives his power to make these splendid offerings to bis sovereign from 
the most legitimate of all sources— the general improvement of the country committed 
to his charge. 
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Besides the usual tribute from dependant princes and chiefs, and chap.xxiii 
presents from officers in high station, which are made at tlie Nou- 
rose, there are extraordinary presents of a less defined nature, but 
which are also of very considerable amount. It is not customary 
to collect duties in camp ; but the merchants admitted to attend it 
are expected to give collectively a large ofiering in money to the 
king. Every person appointed to high employ makes a present, 
as a token of his gratitude : and this amount, which is usually settled 
before his nomination, may ofteq be deemed the purchase money 
of his station. Monopolies are not unknown in Persia; but this 
invidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common. The 
produce of fines imposed on crimes by the courts of Urf, or “ custo- 
** mary law,” and of involuntary presents extorted from those who 
are suspended or dismissed from employment, which arc levied on 
the pretext of delinquency, is very considerable: and we are not 
surprised when informed, that the amount annually collected from 
these, and other sources equally corrupt and oppressive, has been 
estimated at six hundred thousand tomd.n8; a sum equal to one 
fifth of the fixed revenue of the state : but it is impossible to make 
any exact calculation of an amount which depends so much upon 
the character of the monarch. 

The most oppressive of all the imposts of Persia is called S4dir ; 
a term which means “ a public requisition and, in its opposite 
sense to the Malliaat, or ** fixed revenue,” denotes that description of 
taxation which is raised to provide for extraordinaries. If an addi> 
tion is made to the army ; if the king desires to construct an 
aqueduct, or build a palace ; if troops are marching through the 
country, and require to be furnished with provisions; if a foreign 
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CHAP.xxni mission arrives in Persia ; if one of the royal family is married ; or, in 
short, on any occurrence not ordinary, an impost is laid, sometimes 
upon the whole kingdom, and at others only on particular provinces. 
This is regulated by the nature of the occurrence which requires the 
supply, and a consideration of its local or general application. 

The SAdir extends to all classes. It usually bears lightest upon 
the wandering tribes, not only because they are the poorest, but 
because they are the most impatient of this species of taxation. It 
falls heaviest upon the proprietors of estates, and citizens. It is, or 
rather ought to be, levied according to defined rules ; and eveiy per- 
son should pay the Sddir, or ** contribution,"' in the proportion that 
he pays the Malliaat, or “ fixed revenue but the governors of pro- 
vinces usually exercise an arbitrary discretion in the collection of this 
tax, which renders it more oppressive*. They settle the gross amount 
that each village is to pay ; and this affords them an opportunity of 
showing partiality, and committing injustice. The sum derived from 
this source has been calculated at two fifths of the amount of the 
fixed revenue: and it has been concluded, on the grounds above 
stated, that the receipts of the King of Persia from presents, fines, 
and extraordinary taxes, are equal to the amount of the established 
taxes, which make the revenue of the kingdom amount to a sum 
little less than six millions sterling : but a proportion of this only 
is paid in money into the royal treasury. A large deduction is 


• This tax is often rendered very severe upon the poorer class of cultivators, by the 

necessity they are under of selling the crops upon the ground at a low price, in order to 
pay it. It is not unusual to see grain selling for two tom&ns and a half the load, or 
seven hundred pounds, which the farmer has sold at one tom&n. 
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made for the expenses of collection, and a considerable proportion ciur.xxiir 
is received in kind, and used for public purposes. It is also a 
general practice to pay the chief ministers of religion and of justice, 
the principal officers of state, the royal household, and tlie army, bj 
assignments on the public revenue of different provinces. 

There are sufficient grounds to conclude that the general ac- 
count which has been given of the revenue of Persia is loU rably 
correct. It rests upon the authority of well-informed natives. 

Perhaps the total amount stated to be collected is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The disbursements of the government of Persia cannot 
easily be ascertained : but we know, as a positive fact, that they 
arc much less than the receipts. It has in general been the policy 
of the monarchs of that kingdom, as of most Asiatic despots, to 
amass wealth ; for in all countries where there is no public credit, 
a full treasury is deemed (;ssential to the security of the slate. 

It will be important, before we conclude this short account of the 
nature of the government of Persia, and of the mode of administering 
justice and collecting the revenues in that kingdon), to offer a few 
general observations upon the power of the monarch, and the prac- 
tical effects of the whole system of the internal administration of the 
country. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to describe the operation of 
the separate parts, or the whole of a system of government, which is 
exposed, like that of Persia, to continual and violent changes : but, 
though these changes produce a great effect both on the character 
and condition of the nation, they neither destroy nor materially alter 
those rules which are established for the conduct of the administra- 
tion, and which, guarded as they are by usage, by public opinion, 

3 Q 
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CHAP.xxm and by religion, are seldom infringed with impunity. The govern- 
ment of this country may be termed a military despotism, the action 
of which is regulated by a consideration of the condition of its 
subjects, and the situation of the, empire. The power of the 
Monarch of Persia rests chiefly upon the fear he inspires. It 
has been well observed, that the arm of a despotic prince should 
be always uplifted. He must be prompt to repel foreign attack, and 
to repress every appearance of sedition, or rebellion ; for, surrounded 
by the ambitious and the turbulent, he can enjoy no security, and his 
subjects can know no peace, unless he be dreaded. Powerful nobles, 
and high oflScers of the empire, are, from its frame, arbitrary in their 
respective charges ; and when these cease to tremble at the supreme 
authority, the nation suffers a great increase of misery under a mul- 
titude of tyrants. 

The chief ministers of the Court of Persia enjoy a very consider- 

# 

able, though indirect power, from being the medium of representa- 
tion to a sovereign who generally acts from the impulse of the 
moment, and whose decisions must consequently be much regulated 
by the sentiments of those in whom he reposes confidence. This 
kind of power, of doing good or evil by secret or open communica- 
tion with the king, belongs, in a greater or less degree, to all the 
officers of his government, and the domestics of his household : and, 
as the nature of absolute power makes it impossible that persons so 
immediately attached to the monarch should be amenable to any in- 
terior tribunal, it follows that this class should be entirely subject to 
his will. It is impossible, from the shape of the government, that 
the condition of this class of persons should be otherwise than it is : 
and no small proportion of that security which the rest of the com- 
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munity enjoy, may be referred to the danger in which those near CHAp.xxin 
the king continually stand ; for, unless he be very weak or very 
unjust, it is hazardous for any of his ministers, or courtiers, to 
commit violence or injustice in his name. 

The governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in nearly 
the same relation to the king as his ministers : and when we reflect 
on the facility which the habits of the Persian monarch afford to his 
subjects of preferring complaints*, and that policy which dictates 
attention to them, we must be satisfied that, in a rude and half-civil> 
ized community, the exercise of the absolute power of the sovereign 
over those to whom he delegates his authority, is essential to 
preserve the people, at large, from the oppression and rapacity 
of petty rulers. 

Though a great proportion of the Kings of Persia may be deemed 
capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples in the history 
of that country of their exercising their absolute prerogative, i^xcept 
over those whom usage, and the condition of the state they govern, 
have placed at their disposal : but this class has of late become more 
numerous, from the frequent wars and rebellions with which the 
kingdom has been afflicted. Amid scenes of revolution, neither life 
nor property is safe, as the peaceable inhabitants of the country are 

* Every individual who resides at the capital^ or has the means of going to it, may 
find an opportunity of personally communicating with the king. The usual time is at 
the morning salam, or ** levee.” A short time ago an English artillery serjeant, em- 

ployed in disciplining the Persian troops, availed himself of this circumstance to prefer 
a complaint to the king against a paymaster, who had kept back bis pay. lie suc- 
ceeded in his application for redress ; and the prpceediog, on his part, was considered 
perfectly regular. 
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cHAP.xxiii dragged into a participation of the crimes of the different individuals 
who are aspiring to the crown ; and that very weakness which com- 
pelled them to acknowledge one party, too often invites the other to 
plunder them : but it is never considered that a monarch can be jus- 
tified, unless under the circumstances which have been mentioned, in 
seizing the property, or taking the life of any of his subjects, not in 
his immediate employ. 

The King of Persia always exercises his power as the chief magis- 
trate of the Urf, or “ customary law,” in his own capital, and the 
district surrounding it ; and all civil and criminal cases, after being 
examined by subordinate officers of justice, are submitted to him for 
decision, ilis numerous occupations compel him, in the perform- 
ance of this part of his duty, to trust, in a great degree, to others, or 
to form a very hasty judgment on the cases brought before him : and 
this summary proceeding, added to the mode of execution, which is 
generally in his presence, and is always inflicted by executioners* who 
attend his person, often give a character of barbarous tyranny to acts 
of the most exemplary justice. We generally find, that in a countrj’^ 
like Persia the inhabitants of the capital, who are under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the monarch, are the happiest, and the best 
governed. Their temper is of more consequence to the despot than 
that of any other part of his subjects; and they are, therefore, treated 
■with more lenity and consideration. They are seldom exposed to be 
tyrannised over by any other than the sovereign ; and assuredly of all 

* The Fer£isliliCt-e-Ghuzzub, or " executioners,” (literally servants of anger or 
violence,”) always attend the king, and are ready, at every moment, to execute 
his commands. 
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the evils which belong to absolute power, the greatest is Uie necessary cii.vp.xxiii 
delegation of its vast authority to mean and sordid agents, whose 
minds must, from their condition, be insensible to many of the higher 
motives that may be expected to influence the conduct of the chief 
ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided at the capital of 
Persia, have felt a very natural horror at the tyranny of particular 
sovereigns; and have given, in consequence, an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the condition of that country. One writer affirms, that 
“ the Persians expect injustice from their kings*:’' but the idiom- 
atic phrases which he adduces to support this assertion, only prove 
that they recognise an unlimited power in their sovereign, which 
they will admit in no other person. The same author, whose 
experience was very great, and whose local knowledge was very 
minute, after a detail of the caprice and cruelty of the Kings of 
Persia, upon which the philosophers of his country have grounded 
many just, and some erroneous opinions, concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarkable observation. After all, I never saw, and 
“ never heard of the king committing any outrageous act of vio- 
“ lence, unauthorized by a public procedure, against any j)erson 
“ not in the class of courtiers, or public officers of government. 


* Chardin (Vol. V. page 219;) informs us, that a person often exclaims, when 
speaking of another who is oppressive, Pddshaee mekunnud, which signifies, ‘‘ He acts 

the king and if they experience violence from any one, they exclaim, Mugur pud-- 
shaee tou, ** Perhaps thou art a king and again, when complaining of the tyranny of 
another individual, they say, Pddshaee ba mun-kurdd-ust, that is, ‘‘ He acted the king 
with me.’* All these expressions merely mean, that the person of whom they were 
made, assumed a power which did not belong to him. 
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« With respect to the latter/’ he very truly states, “ that the danger 
they incur does not diminish their solicitude for employment. 
“ They listen attentively," he adds, “ to the accounts they hear of 
“ those countries where life and property are secure ; but the impres* 
** sion made upon their minds is of the same character as that which 
“ most men receive when told of the joys of the other world. It is 
“ unaccompanied by any desire to l^ve that which they inhabit 
This writer also observes, and with truth, that in a government 
like Persia it would be impossible to adopt any other than the most 
prompt and vigorous measures when a great offender is concerned. 
It is, indeed, obvious, that a noble ©f rank, (particularly the chief of 
a tribe,) would almost always have the means of escaping punish- 
ment : and the monarch is forced, therefore, to proceed with caution, 
lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty individual, he should hazard 
his own safety, or the peace of the country. It is, from these causes, 
that marks of favour and honoraiy dresses not unusually precede dis- 
grace and death. The victim is decorated for the sacrifice ; and the 
dagger of assassination is employed to perform the office of the sword 
of justice. 

The actual power of the Monarch of Persia depends upon the 
condition of his empire ; and as that is continually fluctuating, it is 
impossible to do more than to offer some general observations on the 
limits fixed to it by usage, and to state what the king himself recog- 
nises as the bounds of his own authority, and what is generally 
believed he cannot overstep without danger of serious discontent and 
tumult, if not of general rebellion. 


• Chardin, Vol. V. page 231, 232. 
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The king claims, as has been before stated, the right of judging 
upon all occasions the conduct of his ministers, oflScers, and servants, 
and of fining, disgracing, plundering, or putting them to death, at 
pleasure: but even this admitted power, which is always considerably 
checked by public opinion, does not extend to any interference with 
their religion ; nor is he considered to have a right to seize, or to 
confiscate, any personal property belonging to them which their 
family possessed before they entered his service, and which is 
guarded by legal titles, and has either been granted or purchased 
by them or their ancestors. This species of properly is deemed 
under the peculiar protection of the Sherrdh, or “ written law;” and 
a violent seizure of it would be considered as a most tyrannical out- 
rage. It, however, continually occurs, that when the king imposes 
a heavy fine upon a minister or governor of a province, whom he 
deems a public delinquent, he adopts rigorous measures to enforce 
payment, till he compels him to sell his estates, and government 
is usually the purchaser: but the very observance of this form, in 
cases where the individual is one of that class whose persons and 
property are admitted to be at the mercy of the monarch, is the 
strongest of all proofs of that respect in winch this kind of property 
is held. It is owing to the violent revolutions to which Persia has 
been lately exposed, that so many estates have been forfeited by the 
flight or extinction of the families by whom they were possessed : 
but there are still numbers of this class who can boast the enjoyment 
of lands* that have for centuries belonged to their ancestors. 


CIUP.XXIII 


• I was told by Meerza Buzoorg, the prime minister of the Prince Abbas Mcciza, 
that his personal estate had been in his family several centuries; and many of tlie 
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CI1AP.XXIII The conduct of the Monarchs of Persia to the ecclesiastical order 
has, with very few exceptions, been always the same. This class 
is, in a great degree, exempt from that tyranny which oppresses 
others: and the land which has been granted by government, or 
by individuals, for the support of mosques, colleges, and tombs, 
is deemed sacred, and can neither be alienated nor seized. It is 
true that NAdir Shah secularized almost the whole of this property ; 
but this measure was deemed not only indefensible, but sacrilegious : 
and we have not in Persian history another example of so violent an 
act of authority. If the sovereign be restrained, by a sense of the 
religion he professes, and a deference for the general feeling of those 
whom he governs, from oppressing the religious order, he is no less 
prevented by usage, and the apprehension of exciting secret discon- 
tent or open revolt, from interfering with the established customs 
of the military tribes of his dominions: and even the civil branches 
of the population of Persia may, unless in cases of insurrection, be 
pronounced as exempt from suffering, in a direct manner, from the 
tyrannical exercise of the personal authority of the monarch of that 
country. Their lives and property are generally secure, unless under 
the sentence of the law : and though their judges and magistrates can 
impose fines, inflict corporal punishment, and sentence to death, they 
have no power of directing landed property of inheritance to be 
seized or alienated, unless for the satisfaction of creditors : and we 
cannot have a better proof of the security of private estates, than a 

ancestors of this minister enjoyed high station. I have known several persons of 
less note, who assured me, that they inherited lands which had been for an equally long 
time possessed by their forefathers. 
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knowledge that, during the latter years of the Suifavean dynasty, chap.xxiii 
land sold for twenty-five and tliirty years’ purchase ; and that all 
the late revolutions which have afflicted Persia, and the heavy im- 
posts that have been laid upon the inhabitants of that country, have 
never reduced it below one half of its former value*. 

The king nominates whomsoever he pleases to be governors of 
provinces and principal collectors of the revenue : but a military tribe 
will only obey a leader who belongs to the family of their chiefs ; 
and the king is not always able to interrupt the regular succession. 

When he appoints, or, more properly speaking, supports a chief 
who is disagreeable to the tribe*, their violent discontent and insub^ 
ordination often compel him to revoke the measure he has adopted. 

The principal magistrates of cities, who act under the governor, 
and those appointed to preside over different wards, must, us has 
been before staled, not only be natives of the city, but persons who 
are agreeable to the majority of the inhabitants. These ofllcers, 
therefore, and the magistrates of towns and of villages, may almost 
be said to be elective. The effect of this system is to render the 
situation of the magistrate of a town like that of the chief of a tribe ; 
and we often find that it is hereditary in a particular family. A 
magistrate so chosen may occasionally bend before a storm he 
cannot resist, and become an instrument of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; but all his natural feelings, and the interest of himself and 
his successors, must dispose him to use what power he has for the 
protection of his fellow-citizens : and the custom, therefore, which 


♦ About ten years ago, land in the vicinity of Shiraz was sold at twelve years* 
purchase, which was deemed a very low price* 

VOL. II. 3 R 
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CHAP.xxiii grants to the inhabitants of Persia this right of influencing the nomi* 
nation of their immediate superiors, is very effective in preserving 
them from some of the worst evils of a despotic rule. This privilege, 
as has been mentioned, is extended to all the principal tradesmen and 
artisans of Persia. In every great city each class has its head, whom 
tlie general voice has raised to that condition ; and through this person 
all particular imposts laid upon the trade, or manufacture, to which 
the party belongs, are paid, while all grievances are represented 
through the same channel. 

There is no country in which men enjoy more personal freedom 
ill regard to their place of residence than in Persia. All ranks, 
except those in the public service, or slaves, (who arc not numerous,) 
may go where they choose within the kingdom, or leave it whenever 
they desire to do so. There is no passport required : the govern- 
ment never offer any obstruction to an individual following his own 
inclination in this particular ; and the facility • with which men can 
remove from the effects of tyranny, may be deemed one of their 
securities against its oppression. 

AVe have already stated, that the confusion which prevails in 
Persia, between the courts of Slicrr^h and Urf, or “ written and 
“ customary law,” has been purposely promoted, not only by the 
monarch, but by all those who enjoy power. It is a great source 
of illicit emolument : for in cases of dispute, (except on points 
expressly limited to the decision of the written law,) the favour 

• There are some exceptions to this rule. The male Armenians in Persia 
may leave that kingdom, but they cannot remove the females of their family 
without a passport, which is seldom obtained but with great trouble and expense. 
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of the king, or of those civil or military officers who are vested chap.xxiii 
with his authority, is essential: and it is generally sought by the 
most corrupt means. It is quite impossible to define the exact 
nature of a system which varies with the character of the chief 
ruler, and of those whom he employs, and which is more or less 
oppressive, as he is moderate and just, or venal and rapacious. 

In a country where the law, as it is termed, is administered in 
so summary a manner, and where decisions arc given at the 
moment, and upon a hurried examination of facts, men with the 
best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence: and those 
who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, have the easy 
means of doing so under the form of justice. The principal check 
upon the conduct of subordinate governors is an appeal to the 
throne, which those whom they oppress can always make, as no 
person can prevent an individual in Persia from seeking that relief ; 
and when he reaches court, he is certain of attention ; for sup- 
posing even that there is no disposition to redress the injured, it 
is by an accumulation of these complaints against the governors of 
provinces and cities, that the king and his ministers furnish thenj- 
selvcs with matter of accusation, which cither affords a pretext of 
removing and plundering the party accused, or of compelling him to 
share with them the spoils he has obtained by the abuse of his power. 

It is impossible for the most virtuous public officer to guard against 
these accusations, w'hich are often brought forward by the intriguing 
efforts of his enemies : and when the court is corrupt, innocence is 
no security. Men in high station, therefore, may be said to be com- 
pelled to violence and extortion by the character of the system. 

They must provide themselves with the only means by which they 
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cHAP.xxin can satisfy tlie cupidity of their superiors, and save themselves from 
disgrace and punishment. 

The same species of corruption which prevails in the judicial 
administration, pervades that of the collection of the revenue : but 
oppression in this branch is attended with more difficulty ; as it is 
not unusual for whole villages and districts to rise against it ; and 
when the distance prevents their going in a body to the capital, 
they send deputies. This proceeding is seldom adopted with a hope 
of obtaining redress, but it is almost certain to stop the progress of 
abuse ; for no person, unless very powerfully supported, dare con- 
tinue to oppress those who have carried their complaints before 
the king. 

The situation of the public officers in Persia, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, appears precarious, and full of anxiety and danger ; 
yet there is no country in which employment is more eagerly sought. 
It always gives consequence, and sometimes wealth ; and all who 
attain it seem desirous of grasping as much as they can without a 
very flagrant violation of law and justice. The higher ranks are 
in some degree restrained by a regard for that popularity which 
gives them strength ; and the lower, by a fear of the punishment 
which follows detection and exposure. The situation of the petty 
magistrates and collectors of districts*, between rapacious and vio- 
lent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, and a 
rude and turbulent populace, who are reluctant to pay even just 


• Everjr province in Persia is divided into bullooks, or districts, to each of which 
tliere is a separate zaubit, or manager, whose duly usually combines tliat of magistrate 
and collector. 
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dues, musty however, be very miserable. A few years ago, when chap.xxiii 
the prince, who is governor general of Pars, called upon tlie 
officers of his court to know what punishment he should inflict 
upon a very notorious thief, who had just been seized ; “ Afake 
“ him," said a noble, whom age and the loss of his sight had 
privileged to speak his sentiments with freedom, “ the manager 
“ of a district in Pars. I can conceive no crime,” he added, “ for 
“ which such an appointment would not be an adequate punish- 
“ ment." 

The despotic and venal system of government which has long 
prevailed in Persia has not subdued the spirit of the natives of 
that kingdom ; nor has it impoverished them in that degree which 
might have been expected. The ministers and chief nobles appear to 
be in the enjoyment of affluence ; and all persons in the public ser- 
vice seem to have ample means of supporting themselves and their 
families. Some of the merchants and principal inhabitants of towns 
are possessed of considerable property ; and among the other classes 
of the people, though few are rich, there seem to be hardly any 
in actual want*. The latter may, in a considerable degree, owe 
this exemption from penury to their fine climate and productive 
soil, and to their industry and frugal habits: but in Persia, as in 
other countries, falsehood and deceit kee]> pace with tyranny and 
injustice : and the abuses of the government, and the constant 
changes to which it is exposed, appear to have more effect upon 
the moral than on the physical condition of the people. In Persia 


♦ I should pronounce, as far as my own observation went, that there are fewer 
mendicants in Persia than in any country I ever saw. 
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CHAP.XXIII every man complains of his poverty, and of the violence of the 
government ; but this complaint as often proceeds from a desire 
to avoid oppression, as from its actual pressure. The system is 
bad, and those who suffer from it, naturally hate the persons 
by whom it is administered ; and to this feeling, which is destructive 
of all social ties between the rulers and those whom they govern, 
we may, in a great degree, attribute the constant recurrence of 
those internal troubles in Persia, which have for so long a period 
exposed that country to a succession of civil wars and revolutions. 

Tlie character of the persons intrusted with the government 
of provinces, must always have a considerable influence on the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. The Satraps of ancient 
Persia appear to have had the same power as the Beglerbegs of 
modern times. The Caliphs, while they held that kingdom, divided 
it among military leaders ; and the conquerors from Tartary, who 
established their sovereignty over it, pursued the same system, but 
employed the princes of their own families in these high stations. 
Some of the Sudavean kings adopted this policy : but the last 
mouarchs of that race confined their sons to the haram, as is the 
modern usage of Turkey ; and, with the hope of increasing their 
revenue, and of preventing rebellion, they nominated men of low 
birth and civil pursuits to the office of superinteudants or farmers of 
provinces : the consequence has been shown ; tranquillity was 
obtained, but the empire weakened. NS.dir Shah, and his immediate 
successors, employed military chiefs in all the principal governments; 
and the reigning monarch has divided almost the whole of Persia 
among his sons : but he places with these princes viziers or ministers, 
whom he considers in a great degree responsible for the internal 
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government of the province. In some cases, a separate person ciiap.xxih 
is appointed superintendent of the revenue, and there is almost 
always an officer nominated by the crown to command the 
troops*. It appears very difficult to pronounce on the merits 
of these opposite systems : that now pursued is certainly the most 
generous ; but, though the conduct of royal governors, who desire 
to attach tliosc under their rule, and who arc above being the 
mere purveyors of an avaricious court, may give present pros|)erily 
to the kingdom, the extent of future danger cannot be concealed. 

On the occurrence of an accident to their common parent, whom 
they obey from habit and from duty, their condition becomes 
critical, if not desperate; and submission, even to an elder brother, is 
no security against their continuing an object of his suspicion. In 
such circumstances, rebellion, or flight from the kingdom, j)rescnt 
the only roads to safety ; and the latter is not likely to be contem- 
plated till all hopes arc abandoned of the former being successful. 

We shall conclude this Chapter, upon the Government of Persia, Army i.i 
by a short view of the army of that state, which comprises a con- 
siderable body of irregular horse, furnished by the military tribes ol' 
the country, and commanded by their own chiefs ; a numerous irre- 
gular militia, raised and supported by the provinces and principal 


* When I first visited Shiraz, in 180(), the Prince Hussun Aly Meerza wai governor 
general of Pars; Cherhgh Aly Khan was his vizier; Meerza Mahomed Khan, the son 
of Hajee Ibrahim, was the superintendant of revenue; and Niisser-uIJah Khan Kara- 
goozaloo was commander of the forces. When 1 was there in 1810 the prince con- 
tinued governor general ; but Mahomed Nubbcc Khan held both the office of vizier 
and superintendant of revenue. Saduck Khan, a military chief, of the Kujur tribe, 
commanded the troops. 
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CHAP.xxiii cities of the empire ; and a corps of infantry and artillery, clothed 
and disciplined in the European manner. 

The irregular horse of modern Persia are the same kind of 
troops vrhich opposed the Romans; and they have preserved not 
only the habits, but the mode of lighting, of their forefathers *. As 
the men are robust and brave, and their horses active and strong, 
there cannot be a cavalry more suited for all the purposes of preda- 
tory warfare. The Persians assert, that their monarch can command 
a body of eighty thousand of this description of troops, who perform 
military service in return for grants of land, and liberty of pasture. 
Every chief of a tribe is obliged to furnish a quota •f’, proportionate 
to the numbers of his followers. Each horseman | reeeives provi- 
sions for himself and horse, when employed, and a small annual pay||. 

♦ The Persians now, it is true, use a carbine instead of a bow; but, like their 
Parthian ancestors, they take their aim at their enemy when apparently flying from 
his attack. 

t Horsemen are furnished in other modes. I find it stated in one MS. that the 
possessor of every water-mill in Persia was obliged to contribute a man, mounted and 
equipped for public service. I am not certain that this usage still exists; but it is not 
more than six years ago since it was stated, by a Persian nobleman in high public 
employ, to be one of the resources of the country : it is probable, therefore, that the 
obligation is recognized, and that when the horseman is not required, the owner of the 
mill pays a sum of money to government. It is a remarkable fact, that a usage similar 
to the above mentioned, prevails over many parts of Turkey. 

;{: The horsemen are furnished by the families of a tribe, according to established 
custom. Sometimes one family furnishes several horsemen, at others only one; and 
two or three small families are often charged with the support of only one mounted 
soldier. It is common to find substitutes, where there is no youth in the family fit for 
the service. 

II This seldom exceeds five or six tomfins per annum, and is paid by an assignment 
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This class of the army, unless there be a prospect of plunder, or chap. 
their own chief is in command, give their services very reluctantly. 

They are only obliged to attend a few months in the year ; and, 
if not engaged in active hostilities, always return home during the 
winter. 

The Monarch of Persia has constantly near his person a body of 
horse, which are termed, as a distinction, his slaves, or royal guards. 

This favourite corps, which at present does not exceed three or lour 
thousand men, is formed promiscuously from Georgian slaves, and 
the sons of the first nobles of Persia. They are well mounted, and 
well armed, at the public expense; and their pay* is not only belter 
than that of the other troops, but they arc employed on every service 
that is likely to add to their income ■f’. 

Almost all the population of Persia are armed ; and there is 
a militia in every part of the country, which is c(]ually formed from 

on the revenue, which the persons who receive it sometimes discount at a considerable 
loss. Each horseman has also an annual allowance of two ass loads of grain. The 
officers of this body have a larger pay than the men ; but few receive more than fifteen 
or twenty tom&ns per annum, and four or five ass loads of grain. The ass load, it has 
been before mentioned, is computed at TOOlbs. ; and the regulated value, if government 
pay it in money, is one tom&n. 

* They receive from twenty to thirty tomans per annum : and us this is usually 
given in an assignment u[>on the revenue, and they are allowed to go personally to 
receive it, they almost always exact more than their due. This is not difficult; for 
the very name of Gholam Shah, or one of the king’s personal guards,” throws u 
village, or district, into alarm. 

t Each of the princes of the blood that is employed in a separate govcriinierit hun 
a small body of Gholams, or ** personal guards,” who are upon the same footing, in 
regard to their pay, equipments, and employment, as those of the king. 

3 s 
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men of wandering tribes, and the inhabitants of cities and villages. 
The usual duties of this militia are to defend their homes, and to aid 
the police. They are maintained by the province, town, or village, 
to which they belong ; and are liable to be called out on any 
emergency : but when employed with the army, or in distant gar- 
risons, they receive pay from government*. The number of this 
registered militia is stated to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. They provide their own clothing and arms. The former is 
the common dress of the country to which they belong : the latter 
usually consist of a matchlock, sabre, and dagger. The militia has 
no further discipline than that of obeying their own officers: and 
neither the men of this class, nor the irregular horse, will submit to 
be commanded by any but those of their own body, whom they 
deem their superiors. 

Before the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the only army of 
Persia was the irregular horse, and the common infantry, or militia of 
the country. That monarch, with the desire of opposing the Turkish 
janizaries, and from a wish to check the overgrown power of the khans, 
or chiefs of tribes, formed a corps of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a rude park of artillery. He also raised a body of twelve thousand 
horse, which were commanded by the favourite officers of court. 
Through the aid of this force of infantry and cavalry, who were in- 
discriminately formed from men of military tribes and Georgian 
slaves, and who were entirely dependent upon the monarch, Abbas, 
and his immediate successors, were able to keep in check, and ulti- 

* Their pay, when employed, is from five to seven tomfins per annum, and from two 
to three an loads of grain. 
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mately to destroy the power of the great khans^ or chiefs of military chap.xxiii 
tribes, whose followers had before constituted the whole force of the 
kingdom, and who were first reduced to thirty thousand men, and 
ultimately so broken and discouraged, that they ceased to be formid- 
able either to the monarch of the country, or his enemies. The spirit 
and strength of this branch of the army of Persia has been revived 
by those scenes of turbulence and war with which that country has 
been afflicted during the last century ; and the army of Aga 
Mahomed Khan consisted of irregular horse and infantry, a few 
unwieldy pieces of cannon, and a number of zumbooruks*, or 
camel swivels : but the present monarch has, with a view of 
posing the Russians, and of strengthening his internal government, 
formed a body of regular infantry and artillery •!*, which already 

* This name is derived from zumboor, or " wasp.” The terminating k marks the 
diminutiyCi and these swivels may be called little wasps. 

t The disciplined infantry of Persia consists of two great divisions, called the 
Surb&z, or ** the resolute/' and J&nbaz, or ** the contemners of life.” The former, 
which consists of twelve corps of one thousand men each, has been raised and is 
maintained by the Prince Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent. This division is composed 
of men of particular tribes and districts. There are two regiments of the tribe of 
Aflfsh&r, two of that of Shak&kee, two of M&randee, one of the inhabitants of llrivfin, 
one of those of Tabreez and its vicinity, one of Kdrud&ghee, one of Kangooloj, one of 
Mookuddum, and one of DumbsLlloo. All the men of whom this division is formed arc 
natives of the province of Aderbijan, which is under the immediate government of their 
royal commander. The Prince Abbas Meerza has also raised a regular brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of twelve hundred men, and a corps of horse artillery of sufficient 
strength to man twenty field pieces. Both these corps are formed of men from the 
clifTcrent military tribes. The whole of this body of troops was first disciplined by 
French officers, and afterwards by English. It has, however, chiefly owed the 
efficiency it has attained to the character of Abbas Meerza, who has laboured to 
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ciiAP.xxiii amount to twenty thousand men : and part of this new body of 
troops, who have been latterly trained by English olEcers, are 
clothed, armed, and paid by government, and established on a foot- 
ing quite distinct from the militia of the country. 

There is no subject of such essential importance to any country 
as the constitution of that army which is to preserve its national 
independence. It appears evident that the military force of a 
kingdom must be of a character congenial with that of the govern- 
ment, or it cannot be efficient for its defence. A barbarous despotism 
is always in danger of perishing by the means by which it was 

assimilate it, both in appearance and equipments, to the regular armies of Europe. 
The pay of the troops of which it is composed is superior to that of any other class of 
troops in Persia. The pay of the officers is from forty to five hundred tomfins per 
annum; and the common soldiers receive ten tom&ns, besides certain articles of dress, 
and rations when on service. The different regiments of which this force is composed 
are willing to be commanded by European officers, but are reluctant to grant the 
same obedience to Persian superiors of a different tribe. It has, however, been the 
policy of Abbas Meerza to subdue this spirit ; and he has placed some of his favourite 
officers in charge of corps formed of tribes to which they do not belong. As an addi- 
tional encouragement to this new branch of the Persian army, crown lands have been 
granted to the soldiers who serve in it, on more favourable terms than they are given 
to any other tenants. 

The Jfinbfiz, who are more immediately attached to the king, are nominally of an 
equal number with the Surbaz, but their real strength is not computed at more than 
eight or nine thousand men. This body of troops is neither so well paid, clothed, nor 
disciplined, as that under the prince. They are formed, in the same manner, of distinct 
tribes. Among these are two regiments of Bukhteefirees : and it is a remarkable fact, 
that these rude mountaineers have been reported, by the English officer who was em- 
ployed to discipline them, as more tractable and intelligent than any other corps in the 


service. 
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createdt and is supported : and the very violence which it must use rnAp.xxni 
to preserve its existence, has the effect of keeping its subjecls in a 
rude state; for they will neither labour to produce that which force 
may wrest from them, nor abandon any of those defences wdiich their 
persona] habits, their social union, or their local situation, afford them, 
as a shield against the violence of tyrannical power. In civilized 
communities, military tribes cannot be allowed to exist, as they are 
constituted upon principles at variance with such an order of society. 

In such, therefore, the army of the state is indiscriminately formed 
from all ranks of its subjects ; and the force of example, and the 
severity of discipline, supply the want of those habits and sentiments 
which give energy and force to the warlike inhabitants of a ruder 
government : but it is one consequence of this condition, that a 
nation almost entirely intrusts its safely to its army. Jf that b(‘ con- 
quered, it falls ; for the remainder of the people cannot become 
soldiers in a day ; and they are, from their occupations and pcaciv 
able habits, incapable of that irregular, but efleclive resistance, 
which a population of a different character continue to otfer to 
invaders, long after their armies have been defeated, and their 
cities taken. 

It continually occurs, that the despotic monarchs of uncivilizc<l 
countries desire to have all the advantages of those permanent esta- 
blishments, which give prosperity and strength to a well-regulated 
government, and hope to attain these, particularly a disciplined army, 
without any sacrifice of their absolute power. These efforts to obtain 
objects which are incompatible, may succeed so far, as to add, for 
the moment, to the internal tranquillity of the country, by checking 
or subduing the turbulent spirit and ambition of feudatory lords, and 
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cHAP.xxni their warlike followers : but a total change of the government itsdif 
must take place, before the new system of defence can operate, 
further than to paralyze the old. An army cannot possibly be 
maintained in a state of discipline and efficiency, for any length 
of time, unless its pay be regular, and all its equipments complete : 
and this can never be the case, except in a state where the succession 
to the throne is settled, where the great majority of the population 
are of peaceable habits, and where establishments are permanent, 
and the laws respected, and administered upon principles which arte 
understood, and not liable to be altered at the will of the sovereign, 
and of those to whom he delegates his authority. That a regular 
army may be instrumental, by the influence of its example, and 
habits of order, in promoting civilisation, there can be no doubt ; 
but this change must coincide with many other reforms, or every 
effort to render it effectual to the great object of national defence 
Avill prove abortive, and terminate in disappointment. 

The reigning Monarch of Persia has been disposed to try this 
system by an observation of the advantages which the Russians 
derived from their discipline, and a belief that his subjects, if 
clothed, armed, and trained in the same manner, would be more 
equal to a contest with that nation ; and he has probably seen with 
satisfaction, the growth of a force, which is also calculated, from 
its formation, to increase his power over the more turbulent part 
of his own subjects : but it is perhaps fortunate for his kingdom, 
that this plan has not yet proceeded to an extent that can have 
seriously injured either the feelings or the efficiency of that irre- 
gular army, to which Persia must (while her government remains 
unaltered,) trust principally for her defence against the attack 
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of any European power. The means which this nation possesses chap.xxiii 
to resist such an attack are far from inconsiderable ; but they are 
of a character which would not be improved by the partial intro- 
duction of a new military system. They consist chiefly of natural 
obstacles, which nothing but a long period of time, and many 
radical changes, could overcome. The great proportion of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom must be civilized before they could 
be subdued. Neither the soil, nor the productions of the country, 
are of a nature to invite conquest : and its internal condition, 
connected with its relative position to the most warlike and 
barbarous of all the nations of Asia, would place the European 
state, which attempted that project, in a situation of more difficulty 
and embarrassment on the day that it was apparently accom- 
plished, than on that on which it was commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Observations upon the Climate, Productions, and Population, of Persia, with some 
Remarks on the Appearance of its Cities and Villages, and a short Notice of 
the Progress which the Inhabitants of that Country have made in the Study of 
the Sciences, Fine Arts, and general Literature. 


CHAP.xxiv After the full account that has been given of the religion of Persia, 
and the mode of the administration of that kingdom, it will be useful, 
before we proceed to a consideration of the manners and usages of 
its inhabitants, to offer some general observations upon its climate 
and productions ; the amount of its population ; the sl^'le and 
appearance of its cities, towns, and villages ; and the progress 
which the natives of this celebrated country have made in the useful 
and fine arts : but it is only meant to take a very concise view of 
subjects which have been already exhausted by the labours of able 
and scientific travellers. 

Persia, now that Georgia is separated from that kingdom, may 
be said to extend from the twenty-sixth to the fortieth degree of 
north latitude, and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first degree of east 
longitude. There is, perhaps, no region in the universe of its extent 
which has a greater diversity of climate. This difference of tempera- 
ture, however, appears to be more dependent upon elevation and 
soil, than upon distance from the equator. In the southern part 


Climate of 
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of this kingdom, which includes those districts of the provinces chap, xxiv 
of Kerman, L&ristan, Fars, and Khuzistan, that lie between the 
mountains and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the heal* in sum- 
mer is very great; and it is increased by those sandy and barren 
plains with which this tract abounds, and which present to the 
eye of the traveller nearly the same prospects as those of Arabia. 

* The following table of the mean t^perature of Abusheher, which lies about the 
centre of this tract, is taken from observations made by Mr. Jukes in 1803 . 



(rEMri.UAruuF. 


MONTH. 

H 

m 

DKl 

lt£M AltIvS* 

January 

5B 

65 

69 

r Prevailing wiiidu northerly; violent thunder and lightning on the 19tli; 

\ little rain fell during thib month; distant mountains white with tnoiv. 

February 

69 

66 

63 

^An unusual quantity of ram fell this month; very tempestuous weather, 
i with southerly winds. 

March 

6^ 

69 

074 

Pleasant weather; a good deal of rain. 

/tpril 

79 

76i 

731 

Pleasant weather ; northerly wind prevailing, 
f Distant mountains tio longer covered with snow; on the .Hist the iher- 

May 

80§ 

854 

8^4 

; moineter rose to 110, m a tent, %vith a fly. Some ruin fell in this month, 

C and we had thunder and lightning. 

f No mill; prevailing winds W. N.W. ; light breezes beginning to blow 

June 

atii 

93 

884 

( from the land during the night. 

f No min ; partly regular land winds after nine P. M. till morning ; prcvail- 

July 


98 

93 

1 ing winds northerly ; dews at night towards the end of the muntli. 
r No rain ; nnrtlnwest winds prevailing ; dews at night; thermometer, om* 

October 

85 

too 

89 

V day in tents, up at 115, with a soutli-enst wind ; exceedingly opprebsive 

C. weather. 

Septem. 

asi 

95 

804 

No rain ; heavy dews ; riortli-west winds prevailing, 

C A very little rain on the 12th; mornings and evenings, at the end of the 

October 

Novern. 

75i 

63 

874 

1 75 

1 

78 

68 

t month, pleasant ; winds variable, chiefly northerly. 

r Stormy, with thunder, lightning, and ram, during this month; distant monn- 
1 tains seen covered with snow; at the end of the month pleasant weather. 

Decem. 

54 

054 

03 

C South-easterly winds, and sometimes violent; the weather, however, 

1 usually very pleasant. 


Mr. Jukes states, that he made observations on the climate of Abubheher in 
succeeding years, and found them nearly correspond with the above. 
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CHAP.xxiv The hot winds, which are known under the name of Sammoom 
in Asia, and Sirocco in Europe, are neither frequent nor attended 
with danger in this region, which is probably owing to the narrowness 
of the space between the sea and the mountains. During the two 
first months of summer a strong north-westerly wind prevails over the 
whole of this tract, which, at times, blows with such violence that 
it brings with it clouds of a light, impalpable sand, from the oppo- 
site shore of Arabia, a distance of more than two degrees. In 
the autumn the heats are more oppressive than in summer; but 
in winter and spring the climate is delightful. It is never very 
cold, and snow seldom falls on the southern side of that range of 
mountains by which it is divided from the other parts of Persia. 
The rains in this quarter, which are not heavy, fall in the winter, 
or early in spring. The prevailing winds arc from the north-west 
and south-east: and rain is almost always accompanied by the 
latter, which, though often very violent, hardly ever continues above 
three or four days at one period. Some parts of the interior of 
the provinces of Kerman and Ldristan are subject to extreme 
heats, particularly those districts of the latter which border upon 
the Desert of Seistan. 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of Pars 
above the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and are neither subject 
to the oppressive heats of the lower and more southern parts of 
Persia, nor to that severity of cold which is experienced in the 
more elevated and northern provinces of that kingdom *. The 


* The summer at Shiraz is warm, but the heat is never excessive ; and the nights, 
during the warmest weather, are cool and pleasant. \Vhcn I was there in 1800, 
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temperature of this part of Pars varies according to the elevation chap.xxiv 
of the different vallies with which it is interspersed ; but neither 
the beat nor the cold is excessive. 

The soil of the interior part of Pars is in general rich and 
productive. There are few large streams, but abundance of rivulets ; 
and while its more mountainous districts afford excellent pasture 
for the flocks of those tribes by which they are inhabited, the 
vallies near Shiraz, and the other towns of the province, produce 
almost every kind of grain and of fruit in the greatest abundance. 

As we proceed northward into the extensive province of Irak, 
the climate improves; and Isfahan, once the capital, and still 
the principal city of that kingdom, appears to be placed in the 
happiest temperature* that Persia can boast. Its inhabitants are 
strangers to that heat which is felt, during some of the summer 
months, at Shiraz ; yet their winter is hardly more severe. Except- 
ing a few weeks in the year, the sky of this favoured region is 
unclouded and serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow 
seldom lies long upon the ground. I'hc air is so pure and dry, that 
the brightest polished metal may be exposed to it without being 

ip one of the hottest days of June, Fahrenhcii*s thermometer was at noon f)4^i in the 
house, and 100° in a tent. In May, 1810, it never rose at noon above 88^, nor was 
below 74°. In the morning, at eight o'clock, it generally stood about G0°. In 
autumn the heat continued; but in winter it became cold, the thermometer falling 
considerably below the freezing point. As late as March there was often a hoar frost 
upon the ground. April is a delightful month, the thermometer at sunrise being gene> 
rally from 50° to 55°, at two p. ro. 80° to 84°, and at nine p.m, about 04°. 

^ Mr. Jukes states, that from the average of twenty-seven days, including the end 
of May and the beginning of June, die thermometer, at sunrise, was 50°, at two p. m. 

87°, and at nine p. m. 67 ^. 
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CHAP.xxiv corroded by rust. The regularity of the seasons in this part of 
Persia appears quite extraordinary to a person accustomed to a more 
uncertain and variable climate ; for they perceptibly change almost 
to the hour. When spring commences, there is, perhaps, no spot 
in the world where Nature assumes a more lovely garb than at 
Isfahan : the clearness of its streams, the shade of its lofty 
avenues, the fragrant luxuriance of gardens, and the verdant 
beauty of wide-spreading fields, combine with the finest climate 
to render it delightful : and we are almost disposed, when we 
view this enchanting scene, to admit, that the hyperbole is not 
excessive which describes it as having an intoxicating effect upon 
the senses*. 

The northern cities of Irak do not enjoy so favourable a climate 
as Isfahan. The country about Ilamadan is very mountainous, and 

* The Persians have at all times boasted of the climate of this capital. A merchant 
of that nation, who had travelled to every quarter, was residing at Delhi : and we are 
informed, that on being asked by the Emperor of India which he thought the best spot 
in the world, he answered, without hesitation, My own house.” — Your own house!” 
replied the emperor, disappointed at not receiving that flattery which he had antici- 
pated. — Yes, please your majesty,” was the reply; " and I trust I shall prove it to 
your satisfaction. You will allow,” he continued, that the fourth climate^ is the 
** finest on the earth.” — I do,” said the emperor.-—*^ The province of Irak is admit- 
ted, 1 believe, to be the finest in that climate, and Isfahan is the first city in Irak. 
Now,” said he, Saadut-abad is undoubtedly superior to every other ward in Isfahan, 
and my house is the best in Saadut-abad.” The emperor smiled, and approved both 
of his logic and his patriotism. 

7 By the geography of the ancienU, which it the only tyitem known in Persia, the habiuble earth it 
divided into seven climates. 
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Ihe winter severe; while the Cities of Kashan* and Koom, which chap. 
are situated on the verge of deserts, are exposed almost to as 
oppressive heat in summer, as the countries on the shores of the 
Gulf. Teheran f, the residence of the king, which lies immediately 
under those ranges of mountains that divide Irak from Mazen- 
deran, is exposed to great vicissitudes of climate, and is not 
deemed salubrious. 

In Aderbijan, the summer is warm, and the winter^ very severe : 
and in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to the southward, so 

♦ The extraordinary difference of climate between this city and the neighbouring 
high Valley of Kohrood has been already noticed. — Vide Vol. 1. page 4. 

f The mean temperature of Teheran in the month of April, as taken by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, was 66® at noon. In May, the thermometer was, in the morning, 67®; 
at two p. m. 76®; and at ten p. m. 72®: but the summer, at the capital, is subject to 
excessive heats; and the winter is very cold. The climate of this city, however, and 
its neighbourhood, is subject to more sudden changes than any other part of Persia. 

When encamped at Dhaung, about sixty-eight miles from Teheran, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1810, Fahrenheit's thermometer, which had been at noon 92®, fell at three 
p. m. to 60®; and at eight p.m., when on the march to Sugzee&bhd, the wind set in 
from the north-west, and it suddenly became as cold as in winter. The difference of 
the thermometer from noon to twelve at night was about sixty degrees. The north- 
west wind which had caused this great change, is sometimes called Baud-e-Shahery&r, 
but oftener Baud-e-Cauc&s&n, or ** the wind from Cauc&s&n,” a mountainoub district 
immediately to the north of Kazveen. This wind is common in winter, but not in 
summer ; and a storm of the kind we experienced, when it lasts any time, destroys all 
the fruit, and does great injury to the crops of grain. 

J Tabreez, the capital of this province, lies in north latitude S8® 10'. When 
encamped near this city in June 1810, we found the thermometer sometimes 68® at 
sunrise, 94® at two p. m., and 56® at ten p. m. The wind, at this season, blew strong 
from the eastward. The following account of the climate of this city is taken from a 
journal kept by Mr. Campbell who remained there during the winter of 1808. 
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CHAP. XXIV great is the effect of elevation, that the 'vrinter may be said to com- 
mence with the autumn* of the surrounding country. 

The ncHTthern provinces of Persia, Ghilan and Mazenderan, have, 
like its southern, a cold and a warm region. The former is the 
higher or mountainous part, wliich borders on Irak and Aderbijan ; 
and the latter, those plains that stretch along the shores of the 
Caspian. Both these provinces abound in forests and rivers, which 
may be said to be rare in almost every other part of Persia. Silk is 
cultivated in Ghilan, and in some parts of Mazenderan ; but the 
latter country is most celebrated for its culture of rice, which is of 
very superior quality ; and its producing this grain in such abun- 
dance, is a proof that its soil and climate are essentially different 

On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fall of snow, which covered all the 
surrounding country; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the weather 
again became mild, and we had no excessive cold until the middle of December: from 
which period, till the end of January, the thermometer, when exposed to the air at 
** night, never rose above the zero; and in our rooms, at mid-day, it seldom rose above 
18®. January was by far the coldest month. The water became almost instanta- 
neously solid in the tumblers upon the dining table. The ink was constantly frozen 
in our inkstands, although the tables were quite close to the fire. For at least a 
fortnight not an egg was to be had, all being split by the cold. Some bottles of 
** wine froze, although covered with straw' ; and many of the copper ewers were split by 
** the expansion of the water when frozen in them. Towards the end of February 
the weather became comparatively mild; but on the first of May we had a fall of 
snow, and such cold weather, that it destroyed all the vegetation : afterwards the 
" weather became very warm, and they began to cut their corn on the fifteenth of 
July.*^ 

* I have before stated, (Vol. I. page 5,) that when encamped on the Plain of 
Hubatoo in Kurdistan, on the seventeenth of August 1810, the water froze, and the 
thermometer was thirty-eight degrees at sunrise. This plain is in latitude 36® north. 
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from that of the other parts of Persia. The rains in both it and chap.xxiv 
Gbilan are frequent and heavy, and many tracts of the lower 
cotintry are described as very moist and unhealthy. 

The great province, or kingdom, as it is often termed, of Kho- 
rassan, has within itself every variety of climate : but all those 
districts which border upon the desert that stretches from Irak to 
Seistan are arid, and subject to extreme heats : and in some parts 
the inhabitants are, during a few weeks in summer, compelled 
to avoid exposure, lest they should be destroyed by the pestilential 
winds, or buried in the clouds of sand*, with which they are often 


* Captain Pottingeri whO| in the Ix'giniiing of April 1810, in hii journey from India 
to Persia passed over a part of the desert which stretches into Baloochistan, has the 
following interesting observation upon the subject. 

The soil (if such it may be called,) is a very light red sand ; the particles of which, 
** when taken in the hand, are scarcely more than palpable: the whole is thrown (most 
likely by winds,) into a confused mass of waves of diflerent dimensions, principally 
running from east to west. Many of these are very remarkable in their formation. 
** On the opposite side to that on which the wind blows, where they often rise in nearly 
** a perpendicular line to a very considerable height, they have, at a distance, the appear- 
ance of a new brick-wall : the side, towards the point from which the wind usually 
blows, (N. W.) slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it,) of the next 
or preceding wave, which rises in the same extraordinary manner, so as to leave a 
hollow or path between them, the waves which it separates varying in height above 
** it from ten to twenty feet on each side. 

1 had considerable difficulty and fatigue,’’ Captain Pottingcr continues, in get- 
ting my camels over these waves, especially where we bad to ascend the perpendicular 
or leeward side of them : indeed, in several instances, we were obliged to desist from 
the attempt, and go round until a more favourable place or turn in the wave offered. 
On the sloping or windward side tiie camels got up pretty well ; and as soon as they 
found the top of the wave giving way with their weight, (which it invariably did if 
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CHAP. XXIV accompanied : but, notwithstanding this partial evil, Khorassan 
may be said to possess a fine and salubrious climate. 

From what has been stated, we may pronounce, that, with the 
exception of the provinces on the shore of the Caspian, the climate 
of Persia, though very various, has every where the same quality of 
dryness, and purity of atmosphere. It has been before mentioned*, 
that this kingdom has hardly any great rivers, and does not abound 
in lesser streams, or springs. The consequence is, that it has few 
trees, excepting those which are cultivated. It, perhaps, owes some 

^ of any aize^) they dropt on their kneeS| and in that manner gradually descended with 
** the sand, which was^ luckil}^ for us, so light and loose, that the first camel made a 
sufficient path for the others to follow without difficulty. This impediment, however 
annoying, was nothing to the distress suffered, not only by myself and people, but 
the camels, from the floating or moving particles of sand ; a circumstance which I 
am quite at a loss to account for. On the first appearance of it, the desert seemed, 
** at a distance of half a mile, or even less, to be a flat plain from six inches to a foot 
higher than the summit of the waves. This vapour, or cloud, appeared constantly to 
recede as we advanced, and at times was formed completely round us, conveying a 
most distressing sensation ; and at the same time we were imperceptibly covered 
with small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, caused consider- 
able irritation, and was accompanied by severe thirst, which was greatly increased by 
the intense heat of the vertical sun, by which the sand was so heated as to blister 
our feet, (being obliged to walk,) though we had shoes on. On inquiry, my guide 
said, that it was supposed, by those who had seen these floating sands, that the violent 
heat caused the particles to rise, and that they, consequently, moved through the 
** atmosphere; but as it was perfectly still, as far as I could judge, I am in doubts 
respecting the correctness of the guide’s ideas on the subject, although I certainly 
remarked that this phenomenon was more common during the heat of the day, than 
** either in the morning or evening ; so much so indeed, that I cannot say I ever saw it 
at either of the latter periods.” ♦ Vide Vol. I. page 6 . 
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of its salubrity to this cause, as it is more free than other regions of chap.xxiv 
Asia from those vapours and exhalations which, though they fructify 
the soil, are often noxious to animal life: but this want of wood, 
while it diminishes the general beauty of the country, is felt as a 
most serious inconvenience by its inhabitants : and an observation 
of the fact compels us to subscribe to the justice of the remark of 
an intelligent Indian, who, on hearing some comparisons between 
tlie countries of Persia and India, which he deemed injurious to the 
latter, exclaimed : You Persians are continually boasting of your 
“ climate; but, after all, you have neither shade to protect you 
** from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, nor fuel to save 
“ you from the effects of the piercing cold of winter!” Speaking 
generally, however, we may certainly pronounce, that the tempi'- 
rature of the interior provinces of Persia is delightful and healthy ; 
though there are, no doubt, several parts of that kingdom which 
are subject to all the extremes of heat and cold, and others that 
are far from salubrious *. 

The surface of the soil of Persia varies, from the sandy and un- 
productive plains on the shores of the Persian Gulf, to the rich 

* The natives of the more arid regions of this country, particularly those province 
which lie on the shore of the Persian Gulf, have almost all complaints in their eyes, 
occasioned, in some degree, by the constant glare of sunshine, and the absence of ve- 
getation; but more, perhaps, by want of that cleanliness, which, in such climes, is, 
beyond every thing else, conducive to health. Fevers are also frequent in this quarter, 
but not so much so as in some of the north-western provinces of the empire. Irak, 

Khorassan, and the inland parts of Fars, are among the healthiest parts of Persia: but, 
throughout that country, the robust frames and healthy appearance of the natives, 
are proofs in favour of their climate: and there is, perhaps, no nation among ulioiii 
it is more rare to meet weakly or deformed persons. 

3 u 
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CHAP. XXIV clayey soil on those of the Caspian ; but it almost every where re> 
quires water to render it fruitful : and it is from this cause, more 
than any other, that the frequent invasions to which it has been 
exposed have tended so greatly to diminish the produce, and, con- 
sequently, to check the population of that country. The destruction 
of a few water-courses, which have been made with great labour 
and expense, changes, in one season, a verdant valley into a desert 
Vegetable plain. Few countries can boast of better vegetable* productions, or 
prodactioiw. greater variety, than Persia. Its gardens vie in beauty and 

luxuriance with any in the universe: and an idea may be formed, 
from what we observe of those parts of it that are highly cultivated, 
of the prosperity which that country might attain under a just 
and settled government. Some of its finest and most extensive 
vallies, which are covered with the remains of cities and villages, 
are consigned, as pasture grounds, to wandering tribes, to feed 
their cattle and flocks; and over an extent of a hundred miles, 
once covered with grain, there now appears only the few scattered 
fields which are deemed sufficient to furnish with food the families who 
have the range of the domain, and to give an annual supply of green 
shoots f- to fatten their horses. 

Minernls. Persia does not abound in valuable minerals. Iron and lead, 

however, are found in many parts of that kingdom. The natives 
boast that there are also minesj of both silver and gold ; but these 


* I took great pains to introduce the potatoe into Persia; and the soil, in many 
parts^ proved very favourable to that vegetable. 

t The first shoots of the barley, which are termed khusseel, are cut in the spring, to 
give to their horses. 

1 have been informed, that a mine of gold was discovered in Pars, and one 
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have never been worked lo any advantage. Persia has always cuap.xxiv 
been indebted to other countries for the precious inclals : and it is 
remarkable, that among a people whose sovereign deems the right 
of coining, his highest privilege, that foreign coins should form a 
considerable part of the currency* of his kingdom. Tlicre are 
no gems of any value found in this country except the lurkois-)'. Cem.. 

The Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries, particularly that near ivarii. 
the Island of Bahreen : but we can hardly consider any of those 
fisheries as belonging to Persia ; for though the monarchs of that 
nation have always claimed the sovereignty of this sea, they have 
at no period had a navy that could enable them to contend with 
the Arabian rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tame animals X of Persia, the camel, the muh*, and ’i 'iimcniiiinoli. 
the horse, are at once the most useful and the most excellent. 

Oxen, which are only used to till the ground, are not abundant ; nor o»cn. 
are they remarkable either for their size or beauty : but in a country 

of silver in Aderbijan ; but those ores were not found in buflicient quantities to pay 
the expense of working them. 

* The Turkish piastre, the ducat, and the Venetian, are among the coins which arc 
current in Persia. 

t The best turkois are found in a mine in the mountains near Nirbapore, in 
Khorassan. 

;{; The elephant can no longer be numbered among the tame animals of Perbia, as 
there are not above three or four in the kingdom, which have been sent as presents to 
the king. It is not probable that the elephant was ever indigenous to Persia : but 
there is no doubt that, from the most early times, they were known and used in war 
by its inhabitants ; and we may conclude, from the sculpture at the Tauk-c-bostan, 
which was undoubtedly executed in the reign of Baharam the Fourth, that numbers of 
this noble animal swelled the pomp of the Sassanian monarchs. 
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CHAP.xxiv where there are neither navigable rivers nor wheel carriages, it is 
natural that those animals, which are alike essential to promote the 
intercourse of peace, or to give success to the operations of war, 
should be the object of the peculiar care of the inhabitants. In all 
those parts of Persia where the soil is arid and sandy, and which are 
Cameb. cxposed to great heats, camels are preferred, for carrying burthens, 
to all other animals. In some districts * of Khorassan they may 
be said to constitute the chief wealth of the inhabitants: but, in 
Muiet. almost all the other provinces of the kingdom, mules are in more 
general use ; and their extraordinary strength and activity, combined 
with their power of enduring fatigue, places this animal, in the 
estimation of the natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed 
is hardly an object of inferior care. 

Horsec. A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inhabitants 
of the districts which border on the Gulf still preserve pure those 
races of that animal which their ancestors brought from the oppo- 
site shore of Arabia. In Pars and Irak they have a mixed breed 
from the Arabian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse, 
compared with either the Turkoman or Khorassan breed, which are 
most prized by the soldiers of Persia •f. Both these latter races have 


♦ The Arab tribes who inhabit the countries which lie between the Persian Gulf 
and the mountains, breed a number of camels, but they are of an inferior kind to those 
produced in Arabia, and many provinces of India. 

t The price of horses in Persia varies extremely. The common horse is always to 
be purchased from fifteen to forty pounds: fine horses, particularly of the Turkoman or 
Khorassan breed, are, in general, very dear; a hundred pounds is a common price, and 
sometimes a much larger sum is paid. They are often valued more from their breed 
than their appearance. 
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also a great portion of Arabian blood : but from the original animal ohap. xxiv 
of the country where they are reared being larger, and the pasture 
finer, they attain great size and strength. There are perhaps no 
horses in the world capable of enduring more fatigue than the 
Turkoman ; and when trained, as they usually are, for predatory 
incursions, they carry their riders, for days together, the most sur- 
prising marches*. The inhabitants of Persia were taught to value 
this race of animals by suffering from the inroads of tlie tribes by 
whom they are bred ; and who, secure in the superior qualities of 
the animals that carried them, used to issue, in parties of twenty 
and thirty, from the plains they inhabit, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and plunder the villages in the vicinity of the Cities of 
Kashan and Isfahan. 

Sheep are very abundant in Persia. The wealth of the wander- sitrrp. 
ing tribes consists in the number of their docks : but they give 
no attention to the improvement of the breed of this useful auinml, 
which affords them food, and some of the most essential articles of 
their raiment. Though dogs be deemed unclean by Mahomedans, Dof-,. 
the qualities of this faithful animal have overcome every prejudice ; 
and we find them in Persia, as in other countries, admitted to a 
companionship with man. They are chiefly cherished by the wan- 
dering tribes. They watch their docks, guard their tents, and aid 
them in their field sports. Some of the dogs of this country which 

* I have before mentioned (Vol. It. page 241) the great distances uhicli tlic 
Turkoman horses carry their riders. When i was in Persia in If-'OO, a liorscman, 
mounted upon n Turkoman horse, brouglit a p.'icket of letters from Sliiraz to Teiicran, 
which is a distance of five hundred miles, within six days. 
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CHAP. XXIV are used in the chase, may be deemed among the most beautiful of 
their species. 

Wild animals. Persia, like every country of which many parts are desolate, 
abounds in wild animals ; among which may be numbered the lion, 
the wolf, the jackall, the fox, the hare, the wild ass, the argali, or 
“ wild sheep,” the mountain goat, and deer of a variety of kinds. 
We also find in this kingdom almost all the birds that are common to 
countries which lie in the same latitudes. 

Population. It appears quite impossible to make a calculation of the 
amount of the population of Persia from any information that we 
yet possess of that country ; and we are taught to be very difl&dent in 
even offering a conjecture upon this subject, by the difficulty which 
we know to exist, in cases where there appears to be every means to 
aid us in forming a correct opinion. The calculations which the 
Persians themselves make of the population of their country are 
exaggerated beyond all credit. In a manuscript, which professes 
to be taken from state papers in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
and which enters into all the details of the numbers of the dif- 
ferent tribes and citizens, the total amount of the subjects of the 
Monarch of Persia is gravely stated at upwards of two hundred 
millions ! An European traveller *, who made his estimate near a 
century earlier, expresses his belief that the inhabitants of that 
kingdom are about forty millions : but an eminent geographer -f-, on 
the conclusion that the population of Persia and Caudahar does not 
exceed that of Asiatic Turkey, computes their number at ten 


* Chardin. 


t Pinkerton, 
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millions; of which he thinks four may be allotted to the provinces of ciiap.xxiv 
Candahar, and six to what he terms Western Persia, or, in other 
words, the limits of the present kingdom : and this estimate is pro- 
bably not very remote from truth. It gives about one hundred to 
the square mile ; and, though some parts of Persia may far exceed 
that calculation, there are large tracts of desert which arc totally 
uninhabited. 

There arc, no doubt, many and powerful checks upon population 
in Persia : the unsettled state of the government, its oppression, the 
continual civil and foreign wars ; and, above all others, the debauch- 
ery and vice of a great proportion of the itdiabitants, and the 
consequent neglect of their offspring. But, on the other hand, w’hcn 
we consider the salubrity of the climate, the cheapness of provisions*, 
the rare occurrence of famine, the bloodless character of their civil 
wars, their obligation to marry, and the comparative small number 
of prostitutes, we may conclude that the population ol' this country 
has not diminished so much within the last century as is generally 
supposed. Great changes have taken j)lace in the condition of 
cities, and many numerous tribes have removed from their Ibrnier 
spots of residence; but in most cases they have only been trans- 
planted to other parts of the kingdom. Within the last twelve years 
the number of the citizens of Isfahan has nearly doubled -f*, in consc- 


* Barley is often sold in Persia at one farthing per pound, and wheat is not on tlic 
average more than a third of the price dearer than barley. A cow is from sixteen to 
twenty shillings ; a good sheep from six to eight shillings ; a goat from two to four 
shillings : and other articles of provision in proportion. 

t The population of this city, when it was the capital of the Suffavean Kitig-t, was, 
if we can credit the European travellers by whom it was visited, beiwetii six 
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CHAP. XXIV quence of the excellent local administration of that city, which has 
induced its former inhabitants to return from the villages near 
the mountains, where they had taken shelter from violence and 
oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, male oilkpring are desired 
beyond all other blessings, even by the lowest ranks ; but female 
children, though not equally esteemed, cannot be deemed a burden 
upon their parents, in a country where celibacy is unknown, and 
where the poorest are seldom in want of food. It is also to be 
remarked, that in all Mahomedan countries charity is so strictly 
enjoined as a religious duty, that a considerable proportion of the 
superfluous means of the rich is always distributed among the poor : 
and this must have its effect in encouraging population ; fur there 
is no fact more certain, than that that will always keep pace 
with the means of subsistence. The circumstance of the Persians 
being allowed to emigrate at pleasure to adjacent countries, where 
many of them find profitable employment, is also calculated to 
add, in a slight degree, to their numbers, as it removes one check to 
their increase. 

Tl)ough the population of Persia has perhaps diminished in a 
very considerable degree since the invasion of the Affghans, it has, 
no doubt, increased within the last twenty years, and may be said 
to be, at this period, rapidly increasing. But this observation only 
applies to the Mahomedan inhabitants of that country. The de- 
spised Jews are much decreased in numbers; and the persecuted 

and seven hundred thousand. When 1 went to Persia in 1800 , it was not supposed 
to exceed one hundred thousand ; and it is now calculated at nearly two hundred 
thousand. 
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Guebers, whose residence is confined to a quarter of the city chap.xxiv 
of Yezd, are probably over estimated, when computed at four 
liiousand families. The colony of Armenians, settled in a suburb 
of Isfahan, which formerly amounted to two thousand five hun- 
dred Emilies, some of whom were of great opulence, do not now 
amount to five hundred, none of whom are wealthy ; and this 
race has diminished in a still greater proportion in all other parts of 
the empire. The whole of the Armenians in Persia are calculated, 
in an estimate made of their number by order of the Bishop of 
Julfa, to amount to twelve thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
souls, which is said to be not more than a sixth of their number 
before the AfTghan invasion*. 

Persia has in ail ages been remarkable for the magnificence and MagiiificcDce 

and iplendour 

splendour of its cities. Isfahan, which was for several centuries the of Isfahan, 
capital of this kingdom, though it has ceased to be the royal resi- 
dence, is still the most populous. AVhen viewed at a distance, 
the lofty palaces, and the domes of the numerous mosques and 
colleges of this city, derive additional beauty from being half 
veiled by shady avenues and luxuriant gardens. Though the 
first impression be weakened by a nearer view, and by the con- 
templation of the ruins of former grandeur, enough remains to 
excite great admiration. The fine bridges over the Zainderood are 
still in good repair ; almost all the colleges have been preserved ; and 
many of the former palaces are yet perfect ; while some new ones 


* I owe this enumeration of the .Armenian population in Persia to Captain 
Frederick, who obtained it from the Bishop of Julfa. The sealement made out 
by the bishop is very particular, and has every appearance of being correct. 

3 X 
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CHAP.XXIV have lately been erected by the present governor *, as if to tempt the 
reigning monarch to make this city once more the royal residence. 
No buildings can be more striking than some of these palaces. 
The front room or hall is in general very open, and supported 
by pillars that are carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner ; 
while the large glass windows, through which it receives a mellow 
light, are curiously stained with a variety of colours. Before each of 
these palaces is an open space, with a fountain, near which the 
domestics stand to watch the looks and words of the lord of the 
dwelling, who is generally seated at one of the windows. 

The Chdr-Bagh, or “ the great avenue," which has received the 
name of the Four Gardens, has been already described -f-. Several 
of the private palaces that are built on the borders of this avenue, 
though uninhabited for more than a century, are still in good 
repair, and their appearance adds to the beauty of the city. The 
style of the architecture of these palaces is light and pleasing, 
though neither regular nor magnifieent: and they have, at a dis- 
tance, a very picturesque effect, from being surrounded with gardens 
and fine avenues. 

Every principal market in Isfahan is covered with an arched 
roof ; and, while ample room is left on an elevated space on 
each side for a display of goods, there is a road in the centre 
for passengers, whether on foot or on horseback. The principal 
caravansaries or inns of this city are excellent solid buildings ; 
and many of the public baths are very splendid, being of great 
size, and paved with marble. The private houses are in general 


* Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan. 


t Vide Vol. I. p. 621. 
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good ; and those which are inhabited by the governor and other chap.xxiv 
public officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the palaces. 

These, like all Asiatic houses, present outwardly no appearance 
but that of high and dead walls, without aperture or window. 

One large door or gate is usually the only approach. In the interior 
there is a court, which, if large, is laid out in walks, the sides of 
which are planted with flowers and refreshed by Ibuntains. To this 
court all the principal apartments of the mansion which are inha- 
bited by men open ; and adjoining, but comjdetely distinct from this 
court, is a smaller one, around which are the inner apartments, 
belonging to the females of the family. I’o promote a free circula- 
tion of air in summer, every house of this description has a high 
triangular building *, which rises far above the terracc'd roof, anti is 
open at the top ; it receives the wind in whatever direction it blows, 
and by this means the ditt'erent apartments arc ventilated : in winter 
these are warmed by stoves, which are constantly su|>plied with 
burning charcoal. Almost every dwelling of any consetiucnce in 
Isfahan has a garden belonging to it. I’his, while it adds to the 
salubrity and beauty of the city, must greatly increase its extent, and 
reconciles us to credit the account which states, that in its more [)ro- 
sperous days its walls were twenty miles in circumference -f-. 

Teheran can as yet boast no splendid edifices except the palace Triiemn and 
of the monarch. The munificence of Kurreem Khan ornanienlcd 

* This ventilator is termed in Persia Baudgeer, which literally signifies “ a wind 
“ catcher.” 

t This is Chardin’s statement, Vol. VII. p. 284. Kempfoer asserts, that Isfahan, 

With its suburbs, were sixteen fursukhs, or about sixty miles ; but this is evidently 
a great exaggeration. 
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CHAP.XXIV Shiraz with a bazar or market, which is equal, if not superior, to 
any at Isfahan : but Shiraz has not many public buildings : and as 
there are few gardens and no avenues within its walls, its bare mud 
terraced houses, when viewed at a distance, give it more the appear- 
iiamndan. ancc of a ruincd, than a flourishing city *. The Town of Hamadan, 
once so famous under its ancient name of Ecbatana, has few beau- 
ties to attract the attention of the traveller. The small dome which 
canopies the remains of Mordecai and Esther, and the modest tomb 
of the celebrated physician Avicenna, stand near the centre of this 
city. The former, as has been stated, continues to be an object of 
veneration to the Jews, and the latter is visited by all travellers who 
respect the memory of learning and genius. Many of the other 
cities of Persia are as remarkable for the excellence of their 
buildings as for the romantic beauty of their situation. Their site 
is usually upon small rivers or streams, and surrounded with gar- 
dens. Almost all the towns in Persia have a defence : this is 
generally a high mud wall, which is flanked by turrets, and some- 
times protected by a deep dry ditch and a rude glacis. In every 
city or town of Persia there are one or more public caravansaries 
for the accommodation of travellers. These edifices, which are 
also found at every stage on the principal roads of the kingdom, are 
in general built of stone or brick : their form is square, and the 
whole of the interior is divided into separate apartments : their walls, 

* The environs of Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The palace and 
garden of Jeh&n Nem^ih, and that of Tukht Kujureah, as well as the gardens at the 
tombs of Flafiz and Sadi, are all places of public resort. The cluster of gardens at 
Musjid-e-Burdee, which belong to the inhabitants of this city, extend in length about 
five miles, and in breadth nearly two : they abound with every variety of the finest fruits. 
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which are very high, are usually defended by towers, that they may chap.xxiv 
be secure against the attack of robbers. The houses in Persia are 
almost all built of mud, and have terraced roofs. Their inner 
apartments are usually better than their external appearance indi- 
cates. The smaller villages are in general very rudely constructed ; 
and the common huts have often, instead of a terrace, a dome roof, 
that is made to avoid the necessity of using wood, which, it has 
been before stated, is throughout this country a very scarce article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia ; nor arc they puWIc roadt. 
much required, for the use of wheel carriages has not yet been intro- 
duced into that kingdom. Nothing can be more rugged and difficult 
than the paths which have been cut over the mountains by which 
it is bounded and intersected. 'Hie great benefits that would be 
derived from good roads has often been suggested to the Persians ; but 
they have a reluctance to adopt an improvement which they believe, 
and not without reason, would destroy one of those natural obstacles 
by which their country is defended from invasion. The only excep- 
tion to this observation is a broad road or causeway, which has been 
made, with great labour, over the Kaufeldn-koh a lofty and 
romantic mountain, which divides Irak from Aderbijan -f- : and this 


* The river Koozuloozun winds along the foot of the Kaufelfin-koh : a bridge huti 
been built over this fine stream ; and the scene has recently acquired more interest, 
from its being that near which the late ingenious traveller, Mr. Brown, was murdered 
by some banditti. 

t The Kaufelan-koh is usually described as the boundary between these two pro- 
vinces ; but at present the district of Kalkul, which contains near one hundred and fifty 
villages, and is situated to the southward of the mountains, is considered as belonging 
to Aderbijan* 
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CHAP. XXIV labour is attributed to the Turks, who, when in possession of the 
latter province, desired to facilitate their further attacks upon 
Persia. 

Useful find The more civilized and peaceable classes of the inhabitants of 

fine arts. Pgrgia, who dwell in cities, towns, and villages, have made consider- 
able progress in both the useful and fine arts : but it appears 
from their productions, and the accounts we have received from 
European travellers, that they were as far advanced several centuries 
ago as they arc at this moment. This is not so much to be attributed 
to the internal distractions of their country, or to their prejudices, as 
to the form and character of their government. Men who live under 
a rude despotism can only be happ}*^ by reconciling themselves to 
their actual condition ; every effort at improvement is attended with 
danger to the individual by whom it is made. If a new branch of 
commerce is discovered, the gains of those who have embarked in it 
are likely' to be over-estimated, and they become exposed to the 
cupidity of power. If an individual exhibit superior skill as a manu- 
facturer, his labour is liable to be seized by the monarch, or by the 
provincial despot that rules under him * : and the promulgation of 
new principles of science, however Just, subjects the person to all the 
hostility of that formidable class, whose rank in the community is 
grounded upon their supposed pre-eminence in knowledge, and who 
are disposed to treat a serious attack upon their dogmas as a crime 
that is hardly less than heresy. With these obstacles to prevent 
the progress of improvement, there is nothing to encourage it. 

* I have known several instances of this occur, even under the reigning monarch, 
whose rule is comparatively mild and just. 
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Amid the vicissitudes to which they are liable, few persons look 
further than to provide for their own welfare. The history of 
Persia affords numerous instances of men being led, by religious 
sentiments, or a desire of fame, to disburse great sums in charily : 
and many, even among the lower classes, who have acquired wealth, 
have wished to perpeluale their name by building caravansaries, 
baths, and other structures of public utility. But they neither 
profess nor entertain any feelings connected with the general good 
of their country : all their views are avowedly personal : and, from 
the character of their government, it is impossible that they can 
be otherwise. A monarch, or a prince, may, from the excellence 
of his disposition, or the goodness of his understanding, indulge 
in plans of improvement : but even his views are limited by his 
condition ; and he desires to effect the work of half a century* 
in one or two years. His precipitation produces failure : for that 
which depends upon system, cannot be effected by power. Be- 
sides, all great improvements are gradual : and even when they 
are introduced, the society must take the shape to which they 
are suited, or they cannot be permanent. 

The above reasons will account for the inhabitants of Persia hav- 
ing made no essential progress in the arts of civilized life. 'I'liat 

* I observed to a very ingenious Persian who was employed in casting cannon, 
that some of the guns he bad just made appeared to me to be imperfect, and that 
one seemed rather crooked. He replied, it was very true, but that it was not liis 
fault: he had been commanded to do the work of ten months in ten days. Hut why 

** do not you represent the impossibility of doing so?” said I. He shook his head, 
and said, he knew better. My master,” he added, ** is an excellent and just man, but 
" still lie is a Persian prince; and his orders, whatever they are, must be obeyed.” 
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cuAP.xxiv country has, for *ten centuries, appeared as if on the brink of great 
improvements, but is still stationary. Its commerce is nearly the 

Comniefce* 

same as it was in the most ancient times. The silks of Ghilan, the 
wool of Carmania, and several vegetable productions*, are still 
exported. The specie received for these, pays for the shawls of 
Cashmere, the indigo and printed cottons of India, the sugar of 
Batavia and of China, and the woollens of England. 

Agriculture. In reading the descriptions of the agriculture of Persia that have 
been given by travellers at different periods, we djsc^^r little or no 
alteration in that important art. The means which the natives of 
that country now employ to till the ground are probably those which 
were used by their ancestors in the most remote ages. They have, at 
all periods, been peculiarly well skilled in the construction of canals 
and wells ; an essential art in so arid a country. But the chief atten- 
tion of the Persians is devoted to their gardens : and their success 
has been proportionate to tl>eir labours. Their vegetables and fruits-f*, 
of which they have a great variety, are excellent. The latter may be 
said to form, during the season, part of the daily food of the lowest 
classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom:]:. 

* There is a considerable export of cotton, gall nuts,, and of asafoetida, from Persia. 
The cotton and gall nuts are chiefly the produce of Irak ; the asafoetida, of Khorassan. 

t In 1800, the finest grapes were sold in the market at Shiraz at less than a half* 
penny per pound ; and other fruits, particularly melons, were still cheaper at Isfahan. 
In some parts of Persia fruit has hardly a value. 

X It has been before stated, that extensive fields are appropriated in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan for the culture of melons; and the country round that city is decorated 
with handsome pigeon-houses, which are kept up at a considerable expense, to obtain 
what is deemed the best manure for this favourite fruit* 
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M«ay of the manufactures of Persia are beautiful, particularly chap.xxiv 
their gcdd and silver brocades, their silks, and their imitation of 

MuuftCtUK* 

Cashmere shawls, which are made of the wool of Kerman. They 
make a variety of cotton doths, but not of an equally fine texture as 
those of India. They have also several manufactories of glass, and 
some of a coarse ware resembling china ; but their efforts have not 
yet succeeded in bringing these wares to any perfection. 

In mechanical arts the Persians are not inferior to the other Meclmuism. 
nations of the East ; but they do not surpass them. They work 
well in steel ; and their swords, though brittle, are of an excellent 
temper and edge. Tiiey also make fire-arms, and cast cannon ; and 
would soon rival Europeans in this branch of manufacture, if it were 
possible that a government, so constituted as that under which they 
live, could give adequate encouragement to men of science, and to 
the ingenuity of its own subjects. In the arts of carving and gilding 
few nations are more skilful. They also enamel upon gold and silver 
in the most beautiful manner : and their ornaments, which arc made 
of these metals and precious stones, often display admirable work- 
manship. 

Chymistry, as now understood in Europe, is unknown in Persia ; cii;ni»tr;. 
but the occult science of alchymy continues to be the favourite pur- 
suit of some of the most learned of that country. The philoso- 
pher’s stone, which, for ten centuries, occupied the attention of the 
wisest men of the western hemisphere, still deludes those of the East. 

The Persian alchymists make their experiments with the greatest 
secrecy, lest others should share in the wonderful discovery which 
they hourly expect will reward their labour. This veil of impene- 
trable mystery, while it gives an importance to the pursuit in the 
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CHAP.xxiv minds of the ignorant, affords an opportunity to impostors for prac- 
tising the most serious frauds upon the credulous and wealthy*. 

Physic. In physic the Persians are still the pupils of Galen and Hypo- 

crates, whom they call Galenous and Bocrat. They are totally 

♦ 


• The mountain of Alwund near Hamadan is supposed to produce some plants that 
are essential to the process of finding the philosopher's stone ; and the consequence is, 
that many persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A few years ago, one of 
its rich inhabitants was assured, by a poor man, that he bad made the glorious discovery : 
But," said he, if I, who am known to be poor, should suddenly exhibit wealth, the 
secret from whence I have obtained it will be guessed, and 1 shall be seized and tor- 
tured till I reveal it. Now, if you,” he added, possessed it, the knowledge could be 
attended with no such danger. I will, therefore,” he continued, trust you with the 
communication; and if you are satisfied, after repeated experiments, that I have told 
** truth, you can give roe a small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and I will 
proceed and end my days in devotion at the shrine of the holy Aly, where, from its 
being under the Turkish government, I shall be safe from that danger to which my 
fortune, in making this discovery, continually exposes me.” The whole of this state- 
ment appeared so reasonable, that the person to whom it was communicated granted a 
ready belief. He was made acquainted with all the materials which were to be put into 
the crucibles except one, termed “ the earth of B&deoos:” but this, his informer assured 
him, was not only obtained at the mountain of Alwund, but in several other parts of 
Persia, and, being useful for many purposes, was to be found in most markets. He was, 
however, entreated to send his servants to inquire into the correctness of this statement. 
They went, and brought back some of the earth, which they had purchased at a very 
moderate rate. AVhen every thing was ready, the experiment was madei and gold was 
produced. The merchant was rejoiced ; but, to prevent deception, it was repeated, and 
with the same result. All doubts were removed, and he was only anxious to pay the 
purchase money of the secret, and get rid of his partner. The man, the relator of this 
anecdote states, was contented with two thousand tomans, and proceeded to the Turkish 
province of Bagdad. The merchant, after he was gone, determined to commence making 
more gold; but he was not a little surprised to find, that those shopkeepers who had 
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unacquainted M’ith anatomy and the circulation of the blood*; and chai'.xxiv 
their skill in surgery is consequently as rude as their knowledge of 
medicine. They class both their diseases and their remedies under 
four heads : hot, cold, moist, or dry : each may contain one or two 
of these qualities: and the great principle they maintain is, that 
the disease must be cured by a remedy of an opposite quality. 

If, for instance, an illness has arisen from moisture, dry remedies 
must be given : and hot diseases are alone to be cured by cooling 
medicines. Their classification of diseases appears very arbitrary : 
but they are in general so bigoted to their own practice, that, 
though disposed to place great confidence in European physi- 
cians, they are reluctant to attend to their prescriptions when in 
opposition to their favourite system "t*. The Persian physicians are 

aold the Kh&k, or « earth of Badeoos were gone. He, liowever, thought it possible 
that, though that essential ingredient was not at Hamadan, it might be lound, as his 
friend had told him, in other cities. His correspondents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and 
Isfahan, received letter after letter, desiring them to discover and purchase all the 
Khtik-e-B&deoos they could. No person had ever heard of its name. 1 he rage and 
distraction of the merchant soon led to a discovery of the fraud that had been practised 
upon him. The dinning fellow, who had made him his dupe, had filed down thirty or 
forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which he had dignified with a fine 
name, and given to some associates to sell. He was, however, beyond the reach of 
justice ; and the merchant had to sustain, in addition to his pecuniary loss, the ridicule 
of all acquainted with the story. 

• The Prince Abbas Meerza sent two young Persians to England about four years 
aTO ; the one was directed to study painting, the other medicine, and the art of surgery. 
Tbe'formcr unfortunately died. The latter, whose name is Hajee Baba, is still in Eng- 
land prosecuting his studies, and promises, from his intelligence and industry, to fulfil 
the object for which he was sent. 

t Mr. Jukes, in a MS. upon this subject, observes, that when at Isfahan in 1804, 
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CHAP. XXIV acquainted with moculatioti for the «3aall-pox, but it is little prac- 
tised, though tho iravages of that dreadhil disease often threaten 
whole towns with depopulation ; and notwithstanding their sufferings 
from this calamity^ all the efforts of humane and skilful surgeons 
resident in that country have not yet succeeded in making them sen- 
sible of the great benefit of vaccination The principal men of the 
kingdom listened with rapture to the accounts they received of this 
great and important discovery, and appeared at the moment to desire 
that their country should benefit. by its introduction ‘f : but, though a 
wish to promote the happiness and welfare of the people is often 
expressed, and sometimes felt, by Asiatic rulers, we can hardly 
expect, in a government so constituted as that of Persia, that steady 


ulcerated sore throats were very common ; and that he apprehended many patients 
died because the physicians had decided it was a ** hot disease/’ and therefore was to 
be cured by bleeding and all other cooling remedies. He mentions also some cases of 
dysentery, where he in vain recommended mercury. It was a hot remedy, the Persian 
physicians said, and could never be proper where the disease was also hot. Ice and 
cooling draughts were administered, and several died whom he conceived might have 
been saved, if their prejudices, with regard to their system of physic, could have been 
overcome. 

* A chief of a tribe assured an officer belonging to the British mission who visited 
Persia in 1810, that he had been told that some particular pastoral tribes were exempt 
from the smalUpox ; but though he was positive of the fact, he could give no particular 
account of the habits of those supposed to be exempted from this disease : but as many 
of these tribes have a number of cattle, the assertion bad, perhaps, some foundation in 
truth. 

f Nothing can exceed the persevering humanity with which Mr. Jukes endeavoured 
to introduce vaccination into Persia. His efforts were unrcmitted for several years : 
they were defeated more by the apathy of the government towards the general good of 
the community, than the prejudices of the people. 
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and peraevering ardour for the general good of the community, which 
can aJooe ^ve complete success to the introduction of this great and 
extraordinary blessing. 

What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only applies to 
the more civilized part of the inhabitants of Persia who live in cities 
and towns, and a great proportion of whom have received some educa- 
tion. Those who dwell in tents are seldom attended by regular pro- 
fessors of this art ; but, as their diet is simple, and they take constant 
exercise, they are subject to few complaints, and for these every old 
man and old woman ♦ of the tribe have a remedy. Sometimes, like 
the ignorant and superstitious of other countries, they trust more to 
their saints than their doctors. When the British mission that visited 
Persia fifteen years ago, was in Irak, the English gentlemen belonging 
to it were shown a few pieces of bread, covered with oil, which were 

♦ When I returned from the Persian court in the winter of 1800, almost every in- 
dividual of the mission became blind, from the glare of the snow, with which the 
country was covered. The recovery was certain, but tedious : and, when blind myself, 
I listened with delight to a message from the lady of a chief, in whose house 1 was a 
guest, which imported, that she knew a certain and a speedy remedy, provided 1 
would consent to permit her servants to apply it. When I expressed my readiness to 
do so, a large vessel, full of snow, was put before me, and I was desired to place my 
face near it: a red hot stone was then thrown into the vessel, and the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the snow caused a very great perspiration, which was increased by a cloak 
being pulled at the same moment over my head. This remedy, (which was adminis- 
tered twice,) though very disagreeable, proved efficacious, and my sight was com- 
pletely restored. It appears that they have a similar remedy in Mortli America 
when the eyes are affected by the snow, as it is stated, in the Travels of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, that, on such occasions, they sweat the part affected, by holding 
** the face over a hot stone, and receiving the fumes from snow thrown on it/’— 
Vide Quarterljf Review, No. XXllI. page 330. 
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CHAP. XXIV laid upon a rock) as an offering to a saint ; and they were told, that 
they might) by these pieces of bread) compute the exact number of 
sick in the black tents that were pitched near, as this offering was 
the usual) and almost the only effort made to obtain their recovery 
from any disease * with which they were attacked. 

In cases of surgery the treatment is very rude: but the abste- 
mious habitS) and consequent healthy state of body of the patient, 
often obtain extraordinary credit to the untutored practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians in Persia generally adhere strictly 
to the dogmas of their Grecian master, as explained and enlarged 
upon by Abou Aly-ben-Senna, (the Avicenna of Europeans,) and 
others of their most learned doctors, they boast the discovery of 
many new remedies. Salivation is quickly produced, by inhaling, 
through the common pipe of the country, a lozenge made of 
cinnabar and flour “t*: and this speedy mode of affecting the 
system is universally practised, where the case is deemed of a nature 
to require it. 

In this country, as in all others, there are many quacks in medi- 
cine, who obtain money or respect by pretending to cure all com- 
plaints X' Some of these boast an hereditary right to certain 

^ When passing through Kurdistan, in A. D. 1810, I was told by the chief of a 
rude tribe in that country, that his followers had only one medicine, which was a pur- 
gative, in which the chief ingredient was the fat of a sheep’s tail. This was boiled,’’ 
be said^ and given, sometimes in small, and at others in large doses. It answered 
very well,” he added, ** in all complaints ; and it saves us a great deal of trouble, 
and the expense of doctors.” t Mr. Jukes*s MS. 

I find, in Mr. Jukes’s Journal, the following remarks upon the supposed practice 
in Persia of cold immersion for fevers : 

Dr. Currie,” that gentleman observes, in the 2d volume of his Medical Reports, 
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nostrams. The chiefs of a tribe among the mountains which divide ciiap.xxiv 
the territories of Persia from those of the Pachalick of Bagdad, assert 
the possession of power, descended through many generations, of 

" relates the case of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at L&r. 

" Daring my residence in Persia I had never heard of Dr. Currie’s system being 
" adopted there : upon reading the case of Chardin, therefore, I was naturally induced 
to make inquiries if cold water was ever applied to the body in fevers by the physi- 
** cians of the present day in Persia. The first person to whom I applied for infurnm- 
** tion, was a welUinformed man, who had made medicine his particular study, and was 
at least acquainted with all the theories of disease, if he had not a very extensive 
" practical knowledge. He told me, that be never had heard of the application of cold 
" water to the body in fever, and spoke confidently of its not being the general pinc- 
" lice of the modern physicians in Persia ; tepid water to drink, and warm water, in 
" which the leaves of the willow had been infused, to bathe the hands and feet, was 
“ more agreeable to their system of treating fevers; except in quartan fevers, when he 
“ informed me, that cold water was sometimes dashed unexpectedly upon the patient, 

" and cured him. In continued fevers, however, he told me, that he had never heard of 
it ; but in very hot weather, he said, it was admissible, and even proper, to keep the 
" patient cool ; and that cold water, in which the willow leaves had been infused, 

“ might be sprinkled round where the patient lay. When I mentioned to him the 
“ case of Sir John Chardin, and the manner in which he had been so successfully 
“ treated at Lfi.r, he seemed quite astonished, and said, ‘ It could only have been had 
** recourse to by knowing that Sir John was an European from a cold climate, and that 
“ cold, therefore, was congenial with his nature: for if,’ added he, ‘ the same person 
" had been a native of a warm climate, the physician would, in all probability, have 
‘f ordered him the warm bath.’ 1 have heard, however, of one physician in Persia, 

“ who allowed his patients with continued fever to eat as much ice as they chose; but 
" the use of the cold affusion seems to be quite unknown at the present day. 

“ According to the theory of the Persian physicians, however,” Mr. Jukes adds, “ it 
“ would appear to be very admissible; for it is a favourite maxim of theirs, that dis- 
“ eases are to be cured by remedies directly opposite in their qualities to those of the 
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cRap.)cxiv curing the ague, Which is a common complaint in that country., 
bj beating the patient in a very unmerciful manner. Their success 
in this practice is said to be great. It must remain with those who 
arc skilled in the medical art to determine how far it is possible that 
this rude treatment can have the effects ascribed to it •. 

In the higher branches of science the modern Persians know no 
more than their ancestors. They have a limited knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and they study astronomy chiefly for the purpose of becoming 


disease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are keat and dryness^ water, which is 
** cold and moist, ought to be its antidote. Their theories, however, as I have before 
remarked, are occasionally very arbitrary, and very erroneous. Ice and snow, for in- 
stance, possess very different qualities, according to their belief. They assert, that 
ice is cold and moist, and that snow is cold and f/ry.” 

* 1 visited Kerrund twice : in 1800 and in 1810. When first there, the chief of that 
place, whose name was Hed&yet Kooli Khan, saw one of the gentlemen belonging to 
the mission lying down in the tent, ill of a quartan ague : he anxiously begged 1 would 
allow him to cure him; and being interrogated as to the remedy, he said he would beat 
him with sticks till he was well. The invalid declined the experiment ; at which the 
chief was not a little offended, and brought numbers of his followers to swear that they 
had been recovered by his blows. Hed&yet Kooli, when 1 last visited this place, was 
dead. He had left ten sons ; of whom the eldest, Mahomed Aly Khan, was chief of the 
tribe. I inquired of this young man if he bad succeeded to the knowledge of his 
father in medicine. His practice,’’ he said, was equally successful.” 1 asked him 
particularly how he treated his patients* ** 1 tie them up,” said he, ** by the heels, 
when the cold fit is on, and bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the same 
time, so as to produce heat and terror, instead of a cold fit.” — And you succeed — 
Always.” — Have you any other patients but your own followers ?” — A few : those 
in the neighbourhood who have any sense, come to me when they are ill of the 
ague.”— Can any of your brothers cure fevers?” — " No! no!” replied he quickly, 
that is a gift or privilege confined exclusively to the bead of the family.” 
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skilled injudicial astrology: a science in which die whole nation, chap.xxiv 
fifOHa the monarch to the peasant, have the greatest faith. The 
system of Ptolemy, both with respect to the forms and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the shape and surfoce of the earth, is that 
in which they believe. ElTorts have recently been made to convey' 
better information to them upon this important branch of human 
science. An abstract of the Copernican system, and the proofs 
which the labours of Newton have afforded of its truth, have been 
translated into Persian ; and several individuals of that nation have 
laboured to acquire a knowledge beyond what their countrymen 
possess upon this noble but abstruse subject : but it is not probable 
that these rays of light will soon dissipate the cloud of darkness in 
which a prejudiced and superstitious nation have been for centuries 
involved. 

The Persians can hardly be said to understand geography as a Gcograpliy. 
science; for, independent of their erroneous impressions regarding 
the form of the earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited to an 
imperfect acquaintance with the territories of those kingdoms that 
are in their immediate vicinity ; nor do they understand the art of 
surveying in a degree that could enable them to lay down, with any 
exactness whatever, that portion of the globe which they themselves 
inhabit. 

We can add little to the various accounts which have been given iiteroiurc. 
of the literature of the Persians. With the introduction of the 
Mahomedan religion that nation received all the learning of the 
Arabians of the seventh century ; and we find that soon after that 
period their writers, in every branch of literature, attained an excel- 
lence which has not been surpassed by their descendants. Their 
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CIIAP.XXIV works on theology are very numerous ; and it has been shown, 
in a former Chapter*, that they are well skilled in all the arts 
of polemics. The character of their histories has been already 
given The style of their most esteemed writers in this branch, 
though often hyperbolical, is generally correct, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Persians, like all Eastern nations, delight in tales, 
fables, and apophthegms : the reason of which appears obvious ; for 
where liberty is unknown, and where power, in all its shapes, is 
despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be useful:};. The ear of a 
despot would be wounded by the expression of direct truths; and 
genius itself must condescend to appear in that form in which 
alone its superiority would be tolerated. 

• Vide Vol. II. page 351. t Vide Vol. I. page 275. 

j; The Persiaas boast of the great good which their most eminent moralist Sadi lias 
produced, by the rare union of fancy, learning, urbanity, and virtue : bis tales, which 
are appropriate to almost every event that can occur, convey the most useful lessons ; 
and his maxims have acquired an authority among his countrymen that render them 
almost equal to laws. The object of this poet and philosopher was to recommend 
good works to men, and justice and clemency' to their rulers. In one of his admoni- 
tory odes to the former he beautifully exclaims, 

“ Half bur &n ke ruft ou k&r n& s&kht: 

“ Kous-e r&hillet zud ou b&r n& s&tkht.” 

“ Alas ! for him who is gone and has done no good work : 

“ The trumpet of march has sounded, and bis load was not bound on.” 

In his lessons to monarchs he has the following impressive stanza : 

Rahim koon on be fouj dir tuskheer bksb. 

Dilh&ee auUum gheer ou Shkhe Aullumgheer bksh.” 

“ Be merciful, and learn to conquer without an army. 

" Seize the hearts of the world, and be acknowledged its legitimate sovereign.” 
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The Persians derive their knowledge in ethics from the Grecian chap.xxiv 
school. They deem Aristotle their master ; and the principles of the 
Stagynte are laid down as tenets, which it would be almost sacri- 
lege to doubt. One of their most able writers in this branch of 
philosophy is Nasser-u-deen, who has been before mentioned*. His 
celebrated treatise on morals contains a series of philosophical disser- 
tations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, happiness, virtue, and 
the means of averting and of remedying evil *1* : but this eminent and 
learned man, though he has acquired great local fame for his skill in 
every science, was, like all his countrymen, a stranger to those won- 
derful improvements which have resulted from the study of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

It has been already stated that the Persians are, as a nation, poetry, 
devoted to poetry. They appear at that stage of civilisation when 
the minds of men dwell with the most enthusiastic rapture on that 
enchanting branch of literature ; and they can boast of poets who are 
worthy of all the admiration which they are so forward to grant 
them. In the noble epic poem of Ferdosi, which has so often 
been referred to in the early part of the History of Persia, the most 
fastidious European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty. The narrative of this great work is generally very 
perspicuous ; and some of the finest scenes in it are described with 
simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of Persians 

• Vide Vol. I. p. 406. 

t In Persian treatises upon morality and philosophy the reader is often amused 
and instructed by a series of anecdotes, extracted from their biographical and historical 
works, which are classified so as to illustrate, by examples, every virtue and vice to 
which the human condition is liable. 
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CHAP.XXIV this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 
heroes: but, to those whose taste is offended with hyperbole, the 
tender parts of his work will have most beauty^ as they are freest 
from this characteristic defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, 
to be observed, that the most extravagant flights of Ferdosi do not 
excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal of his countless 
imitators; for so many of his characters are endowed with super- 
natural powers, that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast, when used to 
describe the actions of beings of an inferior order. 

As an epic poet, Nizimee is demed next in rank to Ferdosi : 
and the subject of his principal work, the Life of Alexander the 
Great, has afforded him an ample scope for all the vigour of his 
genius, and the richness of his imagination. Among the didactic 
poets of Persia, Sadi certainly ranks the highest : but it is difficult to 
class the numerous candidates for superiority in those mystic and 
lyric productions in which this nation has, in all ages, delighted. 
The Musnavee of JellAl-u-deen * ** , the Poems of J4mi, and the Odes 

* The author of the Musnavee is generally called the Moollah of Room ; while Hafiz 
is usually known by the title of Khaujah. The Persians conceive that the former far 
surpasses the latter in penetration and judgment. I have heard their opinion of these 
two celebrated Sooffee poets illustrated by the following anecdote. — “ A learned person/’ 
they say, was asked how it came that the author of the Musnavee and Hafiz, two 

** Sooffees, had expressed themselves, in the commencement of their works, so oppo- 
“ sitely on the subject of divine love; Hafiz having said, * The path of love appeared 
** at first easy, but afterwards proved full of difficulties — while, according to Jellfil-u> 
** deen, * Love at first appeared like a murderer, that be might alarm all who were 
<< without his pale.’ The learned man replied, with a smile, * That which the Moollah 
•• saw at first was only found out at last by the Khaujah.’”— Persian MS. 
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of Hafiz, which have been already noticed*, are perhaps the most chap.xxiv 
popular; but the names of Rudiki, Anveri, and several others, are 
nearly on an equal rank; and some more modern writers have 
attained great eminence in this favourite theme of oriental poets. 

Many of these poems are remarkable for harmony of numbers and 
luxuriance of imagination ; but they all abound with the most ex- 
travagant and hyperbolical passages ; and the enraptured dreams 
of their visionary authors can only be esteemed beauties by men 
whose imaginations keep pace with that of the poet, whom they 
deem inspired, and whose most obscure lay is often considered 
by their enthusiastic admirers as the gleaming of a sublime know- 
ledge, which is far beyond the comprehension of the profane and 
unenlightened. Many discussions have arisen regarding the real 
and mystical meaning of the writers of this class, and particularly 
of Hafiz, whose Odes are chanted as songs, to excite the young and 
the dissipated to pleasure, and recited as hymns to remind the 
old and the devout of the rapture of divine love. It has been 
shown, in a former chapter, that, among many classes of Sooffees, 
the natural feelings which man has on earth, and the immortal 
longings of the soul after its Creator, are deemed inseparable : and, 
with a poet of this persuasion, it was likely that the subjects should 
be so blended, as to render it impossible to distinguish when he 
meant to sing of earthly or of heavenly joys. 

Among the innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not 
meet with any one of length that can be entitled a satire. This is, 
no doubt, to be referred to the condition of the society, which will 


* Vide VoLII.p. S99. 
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CHAP. XXIV not admit of that freedom of observation and expression which can 
alone give excellence to this species of composition. Ferdosi, under 
the impulse of rage and disappointment, wrote some satirical verses 
upon Mahraood* of Ghizni, which are only remarkable, as they 
show the keenness with which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of 
his resentment. Anveri, and several other eminent poets, have 
written satirical epigrams, many of which are remarkable for 
their point and severity. An unknown author has written a satire 
of some merit upon money •f*, as the universal passion of the human 
mind : but this even has no title to the name of a satirical poem. 

Songi. Some of the Persian songs are very beautiful : they are chiefly 
composed on local subjects. Many of the lesser odes of the most 
celebrated poets of that country may be included among their 
songs, as they are set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

Music. The Persians deem music a science ; but it is one in which they 
do not appear to have made much progress. They have a gamut 
and notes, and a different description of melody, that is adapted 
to various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, and 
warlike: the voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they 
have a number : but they cannot be said to be further advanced in 
this science than the Indians, from whom they are supposed to have 

* Vide Vol. I. page S40. 

t I have seen a copy of this poem, in which almost eveiy condition of life is 
described. The satirist, after giving the professed liberal objects of the persons 
labouring in their different vocations, concludes every character he draws with the 
following line: 

" Humm& uz pai een ast ke zer mee khauud.” 


" It is all from this, that the man wants money." 
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borrowed it. Their strains are often pleasing; but they are always chap. xxiv 
monotonous^ and want that variety of expression which gives much 
of its charms to this delightful art. 

In painting the Persians appear to have advanced little within P«intin6. 
the last three centuries, for we observe several of the figures in the 
palaces at Isfahan, which were built in the reign of Shah Abbas, that 
appear as well executed as those of the most eminent of their modern 
artists. Their colours are very brilliant: and when they draw por- 
traits, they usually succeed in taking likenesses. Some of their 
lesser drawings, which are highly glazed and painted on wood, 
display equal industry and taste: but they are yet unacquainted 
with the rules of perspective, and with those princijiles of just 
proportion which are essential to form a good painting. 

From what has been said regarding the actual condition of the 
useful, and fine arts in Persia, we can neither pronounce that the 
present inhabitants of that country are in a state of progressive 
improvement, nor assert that they are less advanced than their 
forefathers. All that men have gained under a powerful and wise 
monarch, has been lost under his weak or barbarous successors. If 
a period of peace has invited intelligent strangers to the shores of 
this kingdom, they have been soon banished by returning war. 
Knowledge in Persia has hitherto ebbed and flowed with the 
changes in the political situation of that empire, and must con- 
tinue to do so as long as its inhabitants are under the depressing 
influence of a despotic, and unsettled government. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Observatioos on the Manners and Usages of the Inhabitants of Persia. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Eilucatiun of 
the royal 
princes. 


Is an attempt to describe tbe manners and usages of a nation, we 
must commence with those exalted ranks, whose example has always 
so powerful an influence upon the other branches of the community. 
The customs and ceremonies of the Court of Persia have, within the 
last three centuries, undergone no substantial change. The circum- 
stance of the reigning family being hereditary chiefs of a warlike tribe, 
and still preserving many of the usages of that condition, constitutes 
almost the only essential difference we find between their personal 
habits and the customs of their court, and those of the Suflavean 
kings, whose manners and usages have been minutely described by 
the numerous European travellers* who visited Persia when they 
occupied the throne of that kingdom. 

It has been before stated -f, that, from the period of Shah Abbas 
the Great, the princes of the blood were immured in the haram, 
where their education was intrusted to women and eunuchs; and, 
until the death of the king, his destined successor was unknown. 


* Chardin and Kcempfer have both minutely described the forms and manners of 
the Court of Persia during tbe period that tbe Suffavean kings ruled that country. 
f Vol. II. page 431# 
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It has also been observed, that the son of the lowest slave in the chap.xxv. 
haram was deemed, at that period, equally eligible to succeed to 
the throne as the offspring of the proudest princess. The usage 
of the families of Tartary has always been different. Great respect 
has invariably been paid by them to the birth of the mother. The 
cause of this is obvious. Intermarriages are deemed one of the prin- 
cipal means of improving the friendship, and terminating the feuds, 
between the tribes of that nation ; and the fulfilment of this object 
has required, that the descendants of a high-born mother, who was 
a legitimate wife, should have prior claims to those of a common 
concubine, otherwise the relations which were established by those 
lies must have proved sources of discord instead of union. The 
Kujurs, who are proud of their Tartar, or, as they term it, Turkish 
origin, maintain, in this particular, the usage of their ancestors. 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the grandfather of the present king, when 
he took refuge with a Turkoman chief, proudly refused the daughter 
of his protector*, because she was not of sufficient high descent to 
give birth f to a race that were to contend for a throne: and the 
present king, as has been mentioned, has declared his second son, 

Abbas Meerza J, the heir of his crown, on the expre.ss ground of 
his claims by his mother, who is a high-born female of the same 
tribe as the sovereign. 

♦ Persian MS. 

t It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that “ a man should choose 
« his wife from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their maternal uncles.” 

t The mother of the eldest of the king’s sons, Mahomed Aly Meerza, was a 
Georgian. 

VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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CHAP. XXV. According to the modern usage of Persia, the princes of the 
blood are not immured within the walls of the haram beyond that 
period in which they require female attendance and maternal care. 
They early learn the forms of their religion ; and at three or 
four years of age can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect in 
their genuflections and mode of holding their hands when occupied 
in devotion. They are also most carefully instructed in all that 
belongs to external manner. They are taught how to make their 
obeisance to a superior ; how to behave to a person of equal rank, 
or an inferior ; as also the manner in which they are to stand in the 
presence of their father and monarch ; and the way in which they 
are to seat themselves, if desired, and how to retire. These forms are 
deemed of great consequence at a court where every thing is regu- 
lated by ceremony : and it is not unusual to see a child of five years 
of age as perfect in his manners, and as grave in his deportment, in 
a public assembly, as the oldest person present. When the young 
prince is between seven and eight years of age, he begins to read 
Arabic and Persian. As soon as he understands the alphabet of 
the former language, he peruses the Koran ; after which he learns 
the essential tenets of his religion. His mind is early imbued with 
the importance of those doctrines which distinguish the Sheah faith 
from that of the Soonee : and one of his first lessons teaches him 
to regard the latter with abhorrence. When the royal pupil is 
considered to be well grounded in religion, Persian books are put 
into his hands ; and the works of Sadi, while they give him an early 
taste for fables and poetry, are expected lo inspire his young mind 
with a desire of virtuous fame. He is also put through a superficial 
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course of grammar, syntax, lo^c, syllogisms, sacred law, and philo> chap. xxv. 
sophy t but his progress in those higher branches of a Persian 
education depends chiefly upon his own disposition. He seldom 
learns more than to write and read with ease and fluency, unless 
inclined to study, which is not unfrequently the case, for supe- 
rior attainments as a scholar* always add to his reputation. The 
greatest care is invariably taken to instruct Persian princes in all 
their bodily exercises. They are trained, while yet children, to 
the use of arms ; and ride, when six or seven years of age, with 
grace and boldness. They are often betrothed when very young, 
and sometimes married long before they attain the age of puberty : 
after that period, the number of their wives and females depends 
upon the means which they have of supporting them. When a 
prince is raised to the throne, his time is divided between his public 
duties, the pleasures of the haram, and his amusements : the period 
he bestows on each of these is regulated by his peculiar inclinations, 
his age, and his habits. No general description, therefore, can 
exactly explain usages which are liable to continual changes: but 
a short sketch of the manner in which the reigning monarch passes 
his time, will convey a full idea of those habits which are deemed 
suited to his elevated condition. 

An attention to religious duties, which no King of Persia can Manner in 

. , A 1 • i_ which the king 

openly neglect, requires him to rise early. As he sleeps jn the pnsses his time 
interior apartments, to which no male approaches, his attendants 
are either females or eunuchs. After he is dressed with their aid, 
he sits from one to two hours in the hall of the haram, where his 

• The reigning king is said to be a good scholar. He is also a poet. I am in 
possession of a dewan, or book of odes, of which he is the reputed author. 
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CHAP. XXV. levees are conducted with the same ceremony as in his outer apart- 
ments. Female officers * * * § arrange the crowd of his wives and slaves 
with the strictest attention to the order of precedency After hear- 
ing the reports of those intrusted with the internal government of the 
haram, and consulting with his principal wives who are generally 
seated, the monarch leaves the interior apartments. He is met, the 
moment he comes out, by officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of 
his private halls, where he is immediately joined by some of his 
principal favourites, with whom he enters into familiar conversation ; 
and all the young princes of the blood attend this morning levee to 
pay their respects. After this is over, his majesty calls for breakfast. 
The preparation of all the ro3'al meals is superintended by the chief 
steward of the household ||. The viands are put into dishes of fine 
china §, with silver covers, and placed in a close tray, which is locked 


* There are numerous female officers in the haram whose name and duties nearly 
correspond with those who have the care of ceremonies, and the charge of maintaining 
order in the public court. 

+ According to the best account 1 have been able to obtain of this ceremonj^, the 
fair strangers, if any have been brought, first pay their obeisance by a low bow, and 
are placed where their royal master can best view their charms. After these, the 
Georgian slaves and numerous mistresses are ranged before him, agreeably to their 
respective ranks. 

:(: When the king is seated on his throne in the public hall of his haram, no one but 
the most favoured and highest born of his legitimate wives are allowed to sit in his 
presence. It is said, that two only of the wives of the present king enjoy that privi- 
lege; the mother of the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza, and the daughter of Ibrahim 
Khulleel Khan, formerly chief of Sheshfih. 

II The Persian name of this officer is Nauzir. 

§ It is deemed wrong for a rigid Mahomedan to have his victuals served in dishes 
of silver or gold : but this rule is not always observed. 
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and sealed by the steward. This tray, after being covered by a rich 
shawl, is carried to the king, in whose presence the steward breaks 
his own seal, and places the different dishes before him. Some of 
the infant princes are generally present, and are indulged with a 
participation in this repast. The chief physician is invariably in 
attendance at every meal. His presence is deemed necessary, the 
Persian courtiers observe, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, 
if any thing he eats should disagree with the monarch : but this 
precaution, no doubt, originates in that suspicion which continually 
haunts the minds of those who exercise despotic power. 

A description of the manner in which the King of Persia dis> 
charges his ordinary public duties, has been already given*. When 
these are performed, he usually retires to the haram, where sometimes 
he indulges in a short repose. His majesty always makes his appear- 
ance in the outer apartments some time before sunset, and either 
again attends to public business, or takes a ride on horseback. His 
dinner is brought between eight and nine, and the same precautions 
and ceremonies are used as at breakfast. He eats, like his subjects, 
seated upon a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich embroidered 
cloth that is spread for the occasion. It was the usage of some of 
the former Kings of Persia to indulge openly in drinking wine ; but 
none of the reigning family have yet outraged the religious feeling of 
their subjects by so flagrant a violation of the laws of Mahomed. 
Bowls filled with sherbet, made of every species of fruit, furnish 
the beverage of the royal meals : and there are few nations where 
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CHAP. XXV. more pains are bestowed to gratify the palate with the most delicious 
viands. After dinner is over, the king retires to the interior apart- 
ments, where it is said that he is often amused till a late hour by the 
singers and dancers of his haram. It is, however, impossible to 
speak of his occupations from the moment he passes the threshold 
of his inn^ palace. He is there surrounded by a scene calculated, 
beyond all others, to debase and degrade the human character. 
He only sees emasculated guards, and their fair prisoners. He hears 
nothing but the language of submission, or of complaint. Love can- 
not exist between beings so unequal as the monarch and his slave : 
and vanity must have overcome reason, before the fulsome adulation 
of pretended fondness can be mistaken for the spontaneous effusions 
of real attachment. The harams of the Monarchs of Persia are 
governed by the strictest discipline ; and that must be necessary to 
preserve the peace of a community, where all the arrogance of 
power, the pride of birth, the ties of kindred, the intrigues of art, and 
the pretensions of beauty, are in constant collision. 

The usual routine of the life of a King of Persia is often 
interrupted by the urgency of public affairs, and sometimes by 
pursuits of amusement. The reigning family have hitherto dis- 
dained those enervating and luxurious habits which led the last 
monarchs of the Sufiavean dynasty to confine themselves to their 
harams. They not only, as has been stated, attend personally 
to public affairs, but continually practise manly exercises, and 
pursue field sports with all the ardour of a race of chiefs who 
cherish the habits of their Tartar ancestors. The present King 
of Persia is an expert marksman, and an excellent horseman: 
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few weeks pass without his partaking in the pleasures of the chap. xxv. 
chase *. 

The Monarch of Persia has always an historiographer, and a The king’* his- 
chief poet. The one writes the annals of his reign ; and the other, InTpMt! ” 
who has a high rank at court, composes odes in his praise, and cele- 
brates, with grateful ardour, the munificence of his royal patron. 

A giant and a dwarf were, at one period of the present reign, part of 
the royal establishment ; and that is never without a jester, who en- His jester, 
joys a very extraordinary latitude of speech, and assumes, both in 
his dress and manner, the habit and appearance of folly. It is 
usual to laugh at the witticisms of those jesters, even when they are 
most severe ; and the sovereign himself professes to res]>ect their pri- 
vilege. Kurreem Khan, as has been before stated -f-, belonged to one 
of the native tribes of Persia who speak a language which, from its 

* The favourite game in Persia is the deer, of whidi there are several kinds. That 
which is usually hunted is the antelopCi an animal that may be termed the fleetest of 
quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, which arc 
trained to aid each other. Two hawks are flown when the deer is at a great distance : 
they soon reach it, and strike alternately at its head. This annoys and interrupts the 
rapid flight of the animal in so effectual a manner, that the dogs come up, and seize it. 

It is also usual to surround the antelope with a number of horsemen, each of whom 
holds a dog in a slip. When the antelope tries to escape, the object is to intercept it : 
and though no dog, however swift, can reach this species of deer at the commencement 
of the chase, it is turned out by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this mode of 
hunting the antelope, the object is to bring the game near the king, who usually holds 
in a slip a favourite dog. Hawking is a favourite amusement in Persia. Bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, are the usual game. When engaged in this sport, the 
king generally carries a hawk on his hand. Shooting game is also very coinmori. It 
has been before stated that the Persian soldiers are excellent marksmen. This is an 
accomplishment which it is a disgrace not to possess. f Vide Vol. II. page 122. 
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CHAP. XXV. rudeness, is universally denominated by the other inhabitants of that 
nation “ the barbarous dialect*." This prince, as he was one day 
sitting in public, commanded his jester to go and bring him word 
what a dog, which was barking very loud, wanted. The courtiers 
smiled at this sally of the monarch. The jester went, as desired ; and. 
after appearing to listen for some time with profound attention, he 
returned, and said, with a grave air, Your majesty must send one 
“ of the chief officers of your own family to report what that gentle- 
** man says : he speaks no language except * the barbarous dialect,’ 
** with which they are familiar, but of which I do not understand one 
“ word." The good humoured monarch, we are told, laughed most 
heartily at this ridicule of the rude dialect of his tribe, and gave the 
wit a present, as the reward of his retort. This anecdote, to which 
many similar might be added, will show that there is little difference 
between the office of jester at the modern Court of Persia, and that 
which some centuries ago existed at every Court in Europe. A 
resemblance of trifling forms even merits attention, as it leads to con- 
clusions on the progress of knowledge, and the condition of society : 
and we may perhaps judge as correctly from the character of their 
amusements, as from their more serious occupations, of the degree 
of civilisation that a people have attained. 

In the Court of Persia there is always a person who bears the 
name of “ story-teller to his majesty and the duties of this office 
require a roan of no mean acquirements. The Persians, though 
passionately fond of public exhibitions, have none that merit the 
name of theatrical entertainments : but, though strangers to the regu- 


His story- 
teller* 


♦ The term is Kuj zubdn, which literally signifies the crooked tongue.” 
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lar drama, the frame of their stories are often dramatic ; and those chap. xxv. 
whose occupation is to teli them, sometimes display so extraordinary 
a skill * ** , and such varied powers, that we can hardly believe, while 
we look upon their altered countenances, and listen to their changed 
tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment relates, in his 
natural voice, a plain narrative, then speaks in the hoarse and angry 
tone of offended authority, and next subdues the passions he has 
excited by the softest sounds of feminine tenderness. But the art of 
relating stories is, in Persia, attended both with profit and reputation. 

Great numbers attempt it, but few succeed. It requires considerable 
talent, and great study. None can arrive at eminence in this line 
except men of cultivated taste and retentive memory. They must 
not only be acquainted with the best ancient and modern stories, 
but be able to vary them by die relation of new incidents, which 
they have heard or invented. They must also recollect the finest 
passages of the most popular poets, that they may aid the impression 
of their narrative by appropriate quotations. The person whose 
peculiar office it is to amuse his majesty with these stories, is always 


* Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, is one of the best narrators of stories, as well as reciter 
of verses, that 1 have known in Persia. In 1800, when he was one day on the point of 
commencing a tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. On seeing him look disappointed, 
1 observed to him, that the cause of their wishing to depart was owing to their 
inability to enjoy his story, from being unacquainted with the language in which it 
was to be told. I beg they will stay,” he exclaimed, and you shall see my power 

** will reach them in spite of their want of knowledge of Persian.” They remained; 
and the changes of his countenance, and the different tones in which he spoke, had 
llie effect he expected. They were delighted with the humorous part of his narra- 
tive, and moved with the pathetic. 

4 B 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXV. in attendance. It is equally his duty to beguile the fatigue of a long 
march*, or to soothe the mind when it has been disturbed by the 
toils of public affairs : and his tales are artfully suited to the disposi- 
tion of the monarch, and the humour he is in at the moment. 
Sometimes he recites a fable of the genii ; at others, he speaks of the 
warlike deeds of the former Sovereigns of Persia, or recounts the love 
of some wandering prince. A story of more coarse materials is often 
framed, and the ear of the king is entertained with a narrative 
of low and obscene adventures. 

Forms of the Thcrc is no court where a more rigid attention is paid to cere- 
mony than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the motion of 
the body, are all regulated by the most strict observance of form. 
Wheri the king is seated in public, his sons, ministers, and courtiers, 
stand erect, with their hands crossed, and in the exact place of their 
rank. They watch the looks of the sovereign, and a glance is a 
mandate. If he speaks to them, you hear a voice reply, and see 
their lips move, but not a motion nor gesture betrays that there is 
animation in any other part of their frame -f. The monarch, in 
speaking, often uses the third person, commencing his observation 
with, “ The king is pleased,” or “ The king eommands.” His minis- 


♦ When I last visited Persia in 1810, I had the good fortune to be accompanied, 
during a part of my journey to court, by Moollah Adeu&h, the story-teller to the king. 
He proved a most agreeable companion ; and the fatigue of the longest marches was 
forgotten in listening to his tales. 

f If the king desires to speak to a person at a distance, be commands him to ad- 
vance; but this command must always be repeated several times, for the person 
addressed, as if fearful of coming too near, stops at every three or four steps. 
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ters, in addressing him, usually style him “ The object of the world’s chap. xxv. 
** regard.” They are as particular in their forms of speech as they 
are in other ceremonies ; and superiority and inferiority of ranks, in 
all their shades, are implied by the terms used in the most common 
expressions. 

On extraordinary occasions nothing can exceed the splendour of 
the Persian court. It presents a scene of the greatest nuignificence, 
regulated by the most disciplined order. There is no part t)f the 
government to which so much attention is paid as the strict inuinte- 
nance of those forms and ceremonies, which arc deemed essential to 
the power and glory of the monarch ; and the high officers • to whom 
this duty is allotted, are armed with the fullest authority, and are 
always attended by a number of inferiors, who carry their commands 
into the most prompt execution. 

The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of those occasions CercmoiiipH nt 

• II I • 1 mi reception 

on which the King of Persia should appear in all his grandeur. Ihe offomKi. nm- 
ceremonies with which these were received, appear to have been 
substantially the same at every period of the history of that kingdom. 

The present monarch has endeavoured to vie with the most magnifi- 
cent of his predecessors in his reception of those ambassadors of the 
European nations by whom his court has been visited. The foreign 
minister advances, with his suite and escort, to one of the interior 
gates of the palace. The moment that he reaches the precincts of 
the royal abode, all is complete silence. The horses even, as if 
trained to the scene, hardly move their heads. When he dismounts. 


• The names and duties of these officers are little altered since tlie period of 
Chardin and Koempfer; and both these travellers have given minute accounts of them. 
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CHAP. XXV. he is conducted into a small apartment, where he is met by one 
of the principal officers of government. . After being seated there 
for some minutes, the king is announced to be upon the throne, 
and the ambassador proceeds to the hall of audience. That splen- 
did room, the floor of which is raised about eight feet from the 
ground, is, situated in a garden, intersected by regular walks and 
fountains ; along which, from the throne to the entrance of the gar- 
dens, the princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers, and royal guards, are 
arranged in their respective ranks : but the splendid appearance of 
these officers, who are robed in their richest habits, is eclipsed in a 
moment, when the eye glances at the sovereign, whose throne and 
dress are covered with the richest jewels. As the ambassador ad- 
vances between two officers, whose gold enamelled wands are the 
insignia of their high stations, he is twice required to make an 
obeisance*. When near the throne, the lord of requests -f* pronounces 
his name, and that of the ruler by whom he is sent. The king says, 
in reply, ** You are welcome;'' and the foreign minister proceeds to 
take his seat in the same room, but at some distance from the 
king. After the ceremony of delivering the letter or credentials 
of the envoy is past, the polite Monarch of- Persia repeats that he 
is welcome, and generally enters into a conversation that is calculated 
to make his visitor feel perfectly at ease|, and to substitute more 

* The Persian officers made a very low bow, at two appointed places, before they 
came to the ball in which the king was seated. I took off my hat at each of these 
places, and made a bow to his majesty when 1 entered the hall. 

f The Yeshk&g&ssee-b&shee. 

X I have exactly described the ceremonies which occurred on my first visit to the 
King of Persia in 1800. .After 1 bad been seated a short time, the king, with a 
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pleasing impressions for those which the imposing pomp of the sur- chap.xxv. 
rounding scene had inspired. If the ambassador has any presents to 
offer, they are (however rich) received without any appearance of 
gratification ; for the most extraordinary Avorks of art must not 
appear to excite surprise, or to fix the attention of the monarch, 

, when they are publicly presented. The forms of his condition 
require that he should display an apparent indifference to all such 
offerings, and that he should conceal any joy, or wonder, that has 
been excited in his mind, till he can indulge in it without Avilnesses. 

It has been before stated, that tliere arc no Avheel carriages * in 
Persia. The monarch always rides •!•, unless he Ixj prevented by 
indisposition ; and then, if forced to move, he is carried in a litterj, 
that is suspended between two mules. The tents and portable 
pavilions of the King of Persia are A'ery magnificent, 'fhey are 

smile on his countenance^ said, “We will talk of business hereafter ; but you must now 
“ satisfy me, Captain Malcolm, of the correctness of a report 1 have heard, but cannot 
“ believe. Is it true that the King of England has only one wife I told him it was 
true, and that no Christian monarch could have more. “ But he has mistresses then V* 
he said. I replied, that the King of England was remarkable for his attention to virtue 
and morality, and had none. He laughed heartily, and said, he should not like to be a 
king where such usages prevailed. This sally of the monarch was intended to place 
me at my ease, and to do away the formality of a visit of introduction. 

♦ When I visited Persia in 1810, I made the king a present of u handsome curricle, 
with which he was, at the moment, much delighted. 

t The King of Persia has two or three elephants ; and he has, for some years past, 
appeared seated upon one of them, when he attended the annual races at the festival of 
Nouroze. 

t It is in this kind of convc^yance, which is called Tukht-rowfin, and upon large 
panniers, called KujSiwul, which arc carried by camels, that the ladies of the king, who 
attend him when be takes the field, are conveyed. 
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The dress of 
the King of 
Persia. 


Ilis stables. 


surrounded with a high tent wall, which encloses both the outer 
and inner apartments. The same forms, and the same usages, are 
observed when he is in the field, as when at his capital: but it 
is to be supposed that on active service his female train must 
be greatly reduced. The severe discipline of NAdir Shah pro- 
hibited the chiefs of his army from encumbering its march with 
their numerous females*; and he gave himself an example of 
moderation that has been more praised than imitated. 

The dress of the Suffavean kings was as splendid as that of the 
present monarch ; but the costume is much changed. It is now 
universally the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, and the 
head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The upper part of 
their garments are made to fit the body very close, but the lower is 
invariably loose -f-. 

There is no part of the establishment of a Monarch of Persia to 
which more attention is paid than his horses. These are placed 
under the charge of an officer of rank, who is styled Meer-a-Khour, 
or “ the lord of the stable.” The finest colls, from every part of his 
kingdom, arc sent to the king; and from these he selects what are 
deemed the best, for his own riding. The charger on which he is 
mounted is richly caparisoned ; and a number of others, with gold 
embossed saddles and bits, are led before him and form, when he 


* According to a MS. in my possession^ he limited his chief officers to one wife 
when in the field, and was himself content with two. 

f The Persians are much disgusted with the European usage of uncovering the 
head, and of wearing the lower garments tight. 

X Every officer of rank in Persia has one or more led horses. It is, indeed, a point 
by which relative ranks are distinguished in that country* 
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is travelling) the most magnificent part of his state. It has been chap. xxv. 
before mentioned *, tbat the stable of the king is deemed one of the 
most sacred of all sanctuaries. This usage continues in force; and, 
during the present reign, a nobleman -f of the first rank in the king- 
dom, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the royal stable, 
and remained there till he obtained pardon for his offence. The 
military tribes in Persia have always regarded this sanctuary with 
the most superstitious reverence. — ** A horse," they say, “ will 
“ never bear him to victory by whom it is violated J.” 

The Kings of Persia have always been very observant of the II IS obser* 

, vanceol’ibe 

forms of religion. They say their prayers at the appointed hours; ft.rmsofre- 
and as it is the habit of Mahomedans to perform this sacred duty 
in an open and public manner, its neglect would produce obser- 
vation ; and no impression could tend more to weaken their autho- 
rity than a belief were irreligious. They sometimes attend 

worship in the principal mosque of the capital ; and, like their 
subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they have an oi)porlunity, 
at the sepulchres of those sainted persons who arc buried within 

• Vide Vol. I. page 50 1 . 

t The late Solimaii Khan, Kujur, who was first cousin to llic reigning king. 

J In one Persian MS. all the misfortunes of N&dir Meerza, the grandson of Nidir 
Shah, are attributed to his having violated the honour of the stable by putting to death 
a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, when speaking on 
this subject, “ The monarch or chief at whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed 

** him as long as he stays there ; but he may be slain the moment before he reaches it, 

" or that on which he leaves it ; but when there, a slave who has murdered his master 
" cannot be touched. The place of safety,” he adds, “ is at the head of the horse; 

“ and if that is tied up in the open air, the object of him who takes refuge is to touch 


" the bead-stall.” 
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CHAP. XXV. the limits of their dominions. As Sheahs, they profess great vene- 
ration for the memory of Aly and his sons; but not being able 
to visit their tombs, which are within the Turicish territories, they 
content themselves with sending rich presents to ornament these 
shrines. It is also an object of ambition to be buried at these 
sacred places. The body of Aga Mahomed Khan, the late King 
of Persia, was sent to Kerbelah, that it might be interred near 
the sacred precincts of the dome which canopies the remains of 
the sainted Imaums, Hussein and Hussun. 

The obsei- It has been before stated that the Eed-e-Nouroze, or the feast 

vance of the 

Nuuroze. “ of the vernal equinox,” is to this day observed with as much joy 
and festivity as it was by the ancient inhabitants of Persia. This 
single institution of former days has triumphed over that intolerant 
bigotry which destroyed the religion on which it was grounded ; and 
the Mahomedans of Persia have chosen Tath<gi||| be upbraided with 
the impious observance of what their enemies term an usage of infi- 
dels *, than abolish a feast which was so cherished by their ancestors. 
They have, however, discovered another reason for celebrating this 
day ; it is the anniversary of the elevation of their favourite Aly 
to the high dignity of the caliphate. There are many fabulous 
accounts regarding the origin of the feast of Nouroze. The Guebers, 
or worshippers of fire, who were the former inhabitants of Persia, 
computed by the solar and not by the lunar system : their year 
was divided into twelve months; and every day of the month, as 
well as the month itself, had a name taken from those which they 
give to the angels. It was a custom of the ancient Kings of Persia, 

* The Turks continually upbraid the Persians with their observance of a feast 
instituted by the worshippers of fire. 
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we arc told, to dress in a particular robe each day. Scarlet, richly chap.xxv'. 
embroidered, or rather wove with gold, was the appointed dress for 
the day Hormuzd*, which was the Nouroze, or the day of lljc 
vernal equinox. Many reasons are stated, to show why the Nouroze 
is kept as a festival. God, one author -f* says, on that day began 
the creation, and ordered the different planets to move in their 
various orbits. Another writer affirms, that Jemsheed| built the 
palace of Persepolis, and entered it on this day, which he or- 
dered in future to be kept as a joyous feast. These and many 
other equally fabulous accounts, are given of the origin of this 
festival : but the fact is, it is the opening of the spring, the day 
on which winter is over, and the season of gladness commences. 

It is the custom of the King of Persia to march out of his capital 
on the Nouroze, attended by his ministers, nobles, and us many 
of his army as can be assembled. The ceremonies of the day 
commence with a review, and then the tribute and presents of all 
the rulers and governors of the different provinces of the kingdom 

• Persian MS. t Persian MS. 

According to another account, equally fabulous, Jemsheed, the fourth king of the 
Paishdadian race, whose name was originally “ Jum” one day pitched his jcwel- 
ornamented throne on an eminence, in the province of Aderbijan ; and, after placing 
the crown upon bis bead, sat down with his face towards the rising sun, the reflection 
of which, from the jewels of his crown, shed a lustre which dazzled all around, and they 
exclaimed sheed," which means “ lustre.” This title of iheed was added to his name ; 
and the day on which the Nouroze took place, the twenty-second of March, was 
termed Nouroze, and kept as a feast. It is, however, unfortunate for the author of 
this popular etymology, that jum” should be an original Arabic word, and “ sheed” a 
Persian term ; and their combination, therefore, to form one name or title, is very 
improbable. 
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CHAP. XXV. are laid at the foot of the throne, which is placed in a magnificent 
tent, that is pitched fcwr the purpose in an open plain. The king 
remains in camp several days, which are passed in joy and 
festivity. Horse races* are among the amusements at this period ; 
and the monarch, whose favourite horses generally win, gives pre> 
sents to the fortunate riders : he also confers dresses of honour 
on all the chief nobles and officers of his government, who, imitating 
his example, give similar marks of their regard to their servants and 
dependants. This feast is kept with equal demonstrations of joy 
over every part of the kingdom. It continues nearly a week-f*; but 
the first day is the most important. On it all ranks appear attired 
in their newest apparel ; they send presents of sweetmeats $ to each 
other ; and every man kisses his friend on the auspicious morning of 
the Nouroze. 

* Horse-racing has always been deemed an amusement worthy of the particular 
patronage of the Kings of Persia ; and there are annual races, not only at the capital, 
but at all the principal cities of the kingdom. The distance they have to run is accord- 
ing to the age of the horses ; but it is seldom less than seven miles, or more than 
twenty-one. The object of these races is not so much to try the speed as the strength 
of the horses, and to discover those that can be depended on for Jong and rapid 
marches. The horses are always rode by boys between the age of twelve and four- 
teen. Mares never run at the races in Persia, nor are they used in that country for 
military purposes, except by the Arab tribes, who, like their brethren in Arabia, give 
them a preference. 

t The exact time of the continuance of the festival of Nouroze does not appear 
fixed. The rejoicings sometimes last six days, at others only three ; and those who 
have neither money nor time to waste in display and idleness, are content with an 
observance of the first day, which is that of the vernal equinox. 

:]; There is, perhaps, no country where the inhabitants live so much upon sweet- 
meats as in Persia. Among these, the finest is that called guzangabeen, which is made 
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The Persian Kings have always attached great importance to the cuap. xxv. 
royal privilege of having a band, of musicians, and of displaring at 
their festivals, and when encamped with their army, particular ban- nm* of i>er. 

sia« 

ners. It has been before mentioned that one of the standards of 
the ancient monarchs of this kingdom was the apron of K4w4h, the 
celebrated blacksmith, who rebelled against Zohauk, and placed the 
virtuous Feridoon upon the throne. Subsequent to the introduction 
of the religion of Mahomed a variety of colours or flags have been 
adopted, which have in general been ornamented with symbols allusive 
to the deeds of that prophet or his descendants. Among these, a re- 
presentation of the Zulfekkr, or two-edged sword of Aly^ has been the 
most common : but, notwithstanding the attachment of the Persians 
to this sacred banner, the sovereigns of that kingdom have, for many 
centuries, preserved, as the peculiar arms f of their country, the sign 


of the honey of the guz, or tamarisk tree, mixed with some flower and sugar. This 
honey is produced by an insect, or small worm, which resembles a white thread. 
It lies on the leaf of the tree, and appears inert. During forty days in summer the 
insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they always collect again in 
astonishing numbers. The guzangabeen is chiefly found in Irak. I received the 
above description of it from an English gentleman, who sow the insect on the tree 
when travelling through that province. * Vide Vol. I. page IQ. 

t The causes which have led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming the arms of Persia 
cannot be distinctly traced ; but there is reason to believe that the use of this symbol 
is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the coins of one of the Princes 
of the Seljookian dynasty of Iconium ; and, when this family was destroyed by Hulakoo, 
the grandson of Chenghiz, it is not improbable but that prince, or bis successors, 
adopted this emblematical representation, as a trophy of their conquest; and that it 
has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal insignia of Persia. A 
learned friend, who has a valuable collection of oriental coins, and whose information 
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CHAP. XXV. or figure of Sol in the constellation Leo : and this device, which 
exhibits a lion couchant and the sun rising at his back, has not only 
been sculptured upon their palaces* and embroidered upon their 
banners -f*, but has been converted into an Order which, in the 
form of gold and silver medals, has been given to those who have 
distinguished themselves against the enemies of their country ||. 

The nature of absolute power requires that it should be supported 
by a continual revival of the impression of its high and almost 
sacred character. Many of the usages of Persia are calculated to 
produce this object : every thing connected with the royal name or 
authority is treated with a respect that is increased by the form 


Sacred cha- 
racter of the 
power of the 
monarch. 


and opinion have enabled me to make this conjecture^ states his belief that the 
emblematical representation of Sol in Leo was first adopted by Gheat-u-decn Kai 
Khoosroo-ben«Kaikobad, who began to reign A. H. 634, A. D. 1236, and died 
A. H. 642, A. D. 1244: and this emblem, he adds, is supposed to have reference 
either to his own horoscope, or to that of his queen, who was a princess of Georgia. 

• Hanway states, VoL I. p. 199, that over the gate which forms the entrance of the 
palace built by Shah Abbas the Great, at Ashraff, in Mazenderan, are the arms of 
Persia, being a lion, and sun rising behind it.’’ 

f The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners given to the regular 
corps of infantry lately formed in Persia. These are presented to the regiments with 
great ceremony. A moollah, or priest, attends, and implores the Divine blessing 
on them. 

X This Order, with additional decorations, has been lately conferred upon several 
ministers and representatives of European governments in alliance with Persia. 

II The medals which have been struck with this symbol upon them have been 
chiefly given to the Persian officers and men of the regular corps who have distin* 
guished themselves in the war with the Russians. An English officer who lately served 
with these troops inforn^s me, that those on whom these medals have been conferred 
are very proud of the distinction, and that all are extremely anxious to obtain them. 
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which attends it. If the king sends an honorary dress, the person ciiap.xxv. 
for whom it is intended must proceed several miles to meet it, and 
clothe himself in his robes of favour with every mark of gratitude 
and submission*. If a firmaun, or mandate, is written by the 
monarch to one of the officers of government, it also is met at 
a distance by the person to whom it is addressed ; who, after 
raising it to his head, gives it to his secretary to read, and all 
stand in respectful silence till the perusal is finished. If a minister 
has occasion to mention the king, it is not unusual, after insert* 
ing all his titles, to leave a blank, and to write the royal name 
at the top of the letter, lest it should be degraded by having even 
a word above it. A short time ago a picture of the reigning monarch 
\vas sent to the ruler of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, and nailed 
down on a litter carried by two mules : but, though not visible, it 
was deemed entitled to the respectful homage of his subjects in those 
countries through which it passed. On the approach of this picture 
to Abusheher, the governor of that port, with all his troops and 
attendants, went a stage to pay his obeisance -f*. When it came 
near, they dismounted from their horses and walked forward to 
meet it on foot : the governor kissed the conveyance, in token of his 


* The princes of the royal family are not exempted from paying this mark of 
respect. There is, in general, a place in the vicinity of the provincial capitals called 
Khel&t-posh, which means putting on the honorary dress;” to which the governor, 
or other officer, who receives it, must proceed, to be invested with it. The Khelat- 
posh, near Shiraz, is a distance of four miles on the Isfahan road. 

t This occurred in January, 1810 . Major C. Paslcy, who was at this period 
residing at Abusheher in a high public station, was requested to aid at this ceremony, 
but he declined the invitation. 
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CHAP. XXV. devotion to that which it continned» and accompanied it to Abtr- 
sheher, where* it. irasi .welcomed with salutes; and the inhabitants 
of that town ware commanded to show every demonstration of joy * 
upon this happy occasion. There can be no doubt that the whole of 
this ceremony was conducted in exact conformity to orders from 
court; for so great is the attention to minute forms in Persia, in 
all points connected with the king or his family, that it is usual, 
when they depute an officer on any public service, for some per> 
son in authority to direct, by letter •f*, the exact ceremonies and 
attentions with which he is to be received and treated. 

* Ttie trowBers sod shifts of the females were exhibited on almost every bouse at 
Abusheher, as a sign of their joy. This extraordinary custom prevails among all the 
tribes of Arabians settled in Persia. 

t The following is a translation of a letter from Mahomed Nubbee Khan, vizier to 
the prince, at Shiraz, to his brother, Jaaffer Khan, Governor of Abusheher, conveying 
instructions for his reception and treatment of the nobleman who was appointed 
mehmander, or entertainer,” to the mission under my charge. 

“ My dear brother! — Hussein Khan Kujar, who is appointed mehmander to 
General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the 6nt rank and family : he will keep you 
** informed of his progress. When he arrives at J>oIky, fifty miles from Bushire, he 
“ will send on this letter, and write you on the subject of his waiting upon the General. 
** The day he comes to camp you will proceed to meet him, attended by all the gar- 
" rison of Bushire, as far as the date trees on the borders of the Desert : you will 
« accompany him to General Malcolm's tent ; and when he leaves that, you will pro* 
** ceed with him to his own tent, which must be pitched, as the general desires, on the 
** right or left of his encampment. If Hussein Khan Knjnr arrive in the morning, yon 
** will stay and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, yon will dine with him. Your 
future attentions to him will be regulated by your politeness and good sense ; and 
you will always consider him as a noble guest, who should be entertained in a man- 
** ner suitable to his rank, and the distinguished situation to which be is appointed, of 
“ mehmander to General Malcolm.” 
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Tbe mode of introduction of a foreign minister nl the Court ch.\p.xxv. 
of Persia has been mentioned. The forms observed in his inter- 

Ceremonies 

course with the viceroys, of provinces and governors of cities, be- observed by 

viceroys, go- 

fore he reaches the capital, are deemed equally important. The vernors, 

, at the recep- 

manner of meeting him before be enters a town, and the mode lion of H fo- 
of his reception at the different houses that he visits, are subjects Hdtor.*"***"** 
of the most serious discussion and minute arrangement. The rank 
and number of persons sent to welcome him, the distance they go, 
and the period at which they dismount, arc all of importance, as 
they mark the exact degree of respect and consideration in which he 
is held : and at his 6rst interviews with princes of the blood or nobles 
of high rank, the inclination of the head, the rising from the seat, 
the advancing to the edge of the carpet, to the door, or even beyond 
it, and the place where he is to be seated, are considered as forms 
of the utmost consequence, and are therefore always settled by 
previous agreement. Ceremonies of this kind have every where some 
importance; but they are most attended to by nations who, like 
Persia, have no correct knowledge of the character and condition 
of distant countries, and whose impressions are chiefly formed from 
the appearance and conduct of those by whom they are repre- 
sented. If an ambassador assumes great state, the nation he 
represents is considered to be wealthy and powerful : if he exacts 
attention, and resents the slightest neglect, his monarch is believed 
to be lofty and independent, and worthy of that friendship which 
he disdains to court by any sacrifice of dignity or of honour ; 
while a contrary proceeding on the part of a public representative 
is certain to lead to opposite conclusions. It is not unusual to 
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CHAP. XXV. hear a Persian nobleman or minister pass an eulogium on the 
extraordinary knowledge* firmness, and spirit, of an ambassador of 
his own country, or of a foreign state: and when you expect 
to be told of some remarkable negotiation or treaty that he con- 
cluded, you are informed, that his great knowledge was displayed 
in not being overreached in some point of form, and that his 
firmness bad withstood every effort to make him contented with 
one shade less of attention, than he thought his due. The conduct 
of individuals on these occasions is deemed connected, not only 
with their own fame, but that of their country ; and the best 
Persian historians have recorded, with honour, the names of the 
ambassadors who have been most alive to what their station de- 
manded on these essential points of etiquette. We may complain 
of all this, and deem it at variance with sound reason, which con- 
siders substance more than form, and is better pleased with manly 
simplicity than vain pomp and display : but it would be as rational 
to expect that the Persians should understand, on first hearing it, the 
beauties of our language, as that they should appreciate, at the first 
stages of our intercourse with them, the superior value of our customs. 
Besides, in a community where every thing is personal*, high rank 
must, to support itself, always assume an imposing attitude. The 
natives of the East term the gorgeous magnificence which surrounds 
their kings and chief rulers “ the clothing of the state -f*.” — You 

* When I have spoken to sensible Persians regarding the opposite nature of their 
government and institutions to those of England, I have always received the same 
answer: Kar^e^shoomd ba Mkmut ust; Adr-e*iwd ba z&t; i. e. With you every thing is 
« by science, or systematic; with us, every thing is personal.” f Lebas-e*dowlut« 
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“ may speak to the ears of others,” was the reply of a very sensible chap. xxv. 
Persian to an European gentleman, who asked him some question 
upon this subject ; “ but if you desire to be understood by my coun- 
“ trymen, you must address their eyes.” 

The princes, nobles, ministers, and high public officers of Persia, 
imitate the king in many of their usages. All the respect they pay 
to him they exact from their inferiors : each of them in his rank has 
what may be termed a petty court ; the forms of which are regulated 
in nearly the same manner, and by officers bearing the same names, 
as those who attend the monarch. Every chief, or officer of ele- 
vated station in Persia, has his haram, his secretaries, his officers 
of ceremonies, his master of horse, and sometimes his poet and his 
jester ; and in his house, all matters of ceremony arc regulated with 
as strict an attention to punctilio as at the palace of the sovereign. 

This class of men, sensible of the precarious nature of their condition, 
appear alike desirous of obtaining money and of spending it. They 
seem eager to crowd into their hour of good fortune all the enjoy- 
ment they can. They lavish their wealth in a manner not dissi- 
milar to those of the same rank in other countries : women, horses, 
rich arms, and dress, are the principal objects of their desire. Their 
splendid apartments are ornamented with rich carpets, and arc 
generally so situated as to be perfumed by flower gardens, and 
refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures is to sit in these 
apartments to enjoy their coffee and tobacco, and feast their 
friends. It is the habit with the ministers of the Persian court to 
breakfast and dine almost every day in a large party. I’heir meals 
are always abundant, and sometimes sumptuous; and it is not 
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CHAP. XXV. unusual to invite persons of the most unequal condition to partake 
of them *. 

The higher ranks among the inhabitants of Persia are in general 
educated in exactly the same manner as the princes of the blood ; 
and they are most carefully instructed in all that belongs to exterior 
manner and deportment. Nothing can exceed their politeness: and 
in their social hours, when formality is banished, their conversation 
is delightful. It is enlivened by anecdotes; and their narratives 
and observations are improved by quotations of beautiful passages 
from their best poets, with whose works almost every Persian who 
possesses any intelligence is acquainted. 

The chiefs of military tribes may be termed the hereditary nobility 
of Persia. The monarch, as has been stated, may, by his influence or 
direct power, alter the succession, and place an uncle in the situation 
of a nephew, and sometimes put a younger brother in the condition 
of an elder; but the leader of the tribe must be of the family of their 
chiefs. The title of khan, or lord, is conferred upon such persons 
as a matter of course. AVhen a son is born to a noble of high rank, 
he is often honoured with this title when his birth is announced at 

♦ I have dined with the Prime Minister of Persia when nobles of the highest rank, 
inferior meerzas, or clerks, nu rchants, mendicant poets, and astrologers, have been of 
the party. When Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British Mission that visited 
Persia in 1810 , was sitting with the present minister, Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
in his tent, a poor old countryman brought three combs for sale. The Hajee examined 
them, and was settling the price as breakfast was served up: he left off making the 
bargain ; but, with that condescending affability for which he is celebrated, desired the 
peasant to sit down and take his breakfast, which he did at the same funh (or cloth 
on which the dishes are placed,) with the minister. 
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court. The younger sons or nephews of a chief seldom receive it till chap. xxv. 
they are enrolled in the king’s guards, or have performed some 
service. This class of men are most tenacious of their descent ; and 
the succession is regulated by attention to the rank and birth of the 
mother. The son of the khan of a military tribe by a concubine is 
never placed on a footing with his legitimate offspring: an attempt 
made by parental fondness to do so, would be resented by the rela- 
tions of his legitimate wives, and would outrage the feelings of his 
tribe*. The manners of this class, even when softened by long 
residence at court, always retain a good deal of haughtiness. 'J'hey 
are (with some remarkable exceptions,) not so polished and well 
educated as the civil officers of the court ; and much of their time 
is devoted to martial exereises and field sports. 

The ministers of state in Persia, and the secretaries of the various 
departments of governnKiil, generally bear the name of meerza. 

This term, which is a contraction of two words, signifies the son of 
an ameer, or lord ; but at present it docs not, when j)refixed to a 
name*!’, denote high birth. It may be translated civilian, as it 

* I had an opportunity of observing this custom on many occasions, fn 1810 , 
fvhen I visited Mehrab Khan, the chief of a small branch of the Aflfshur, at his fumiiy 
residence, two of his sons, very richly dressed, were introduced ; the eldest was between 
eight and nine years of age. When we were seated, a fine boy, between twelve and 
thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself at a distance, below the other boys. I 
asked the kban who he wns.^ ** lie is my son,” said he, and he is a fine lad ; but his 
mother was only a jeweller’s daughter, to whom I was not regularly married. The 

** other boys are descended from a higluborri mother, and are consequently my heirs.” 

+ The word meerza is derived from Tweer, or ameer, “ lord,” and za, a contraction of 
zada, soft.” When it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, niecrza alwn\s 
denotes a prince of the blood royal. 
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CHAP. XXV. implies complete civil habits: all who assume it are understood 
to have been well brought up, and to devote themselves to those 
duties that require education*. They should be able to read and 
write well, to keep accounts, and be thoroughly versed in all the 
rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, which are considered 
by men of rank in Persia to be as essential as the ceremonies 
that regulate their personal intercourse. Meerzas are in general 
citizens, though sometimes they belong to warlike tribes. The fact 
is, every person who has received the slightest education, and who 
prefers, for any reason, civil occupation to military, becomes a 
meerza, and is a candidate for the employments usually given to 
persons of this description. These employments are very numerous ; 
for every officer in the army, every magistrate of a village, has his 
meerza. This class, who may be said to fill the highest and the 
lowest offices in the government, are usually distinguished by wearing 
a kullumd4n (or small case which contains pens and ink,) in their 
girdle ; and they seldom, however wealthy, dress with equal splen- 
dour, or assume the same state and equipage, as the chiefs of tribes. 
Their manners are, from their occupation, mild and polite ; and we 
meet with some of them who are highly polished and accomplished. 
The Meerzas of Persia are, generally speaking, careful not to offend 
the rude arrogance of the tribes of that country, by an adoption of 
their habits. It is unusual for them to follow the sports of the 

* A meerza may be called a man of business. Some of this class are men of 
learning, which is certainly not required to qualify them for their occupations. 
Learning and science, which always imply a knowledge of Arabic, are deemed 
more necessary and appropriate accomplishments for the mooll^hs, or higher classes 
of priesthood. 
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field, or to practise martial exercises ; and they hardly ever pretend 
to military skill : but their modesty does not prevent their being 
treated with slight, if not contempt, by haughty nobles, to whom 
their relation appears not dissimilar to that in wliich the clerks 
of ancient Europe stood to the knights and barons under the feudal 
system. To relieve them from this degradation, the monarch often 
raises them to the dignity of khan : but they are looketl upon as a 
mere court nobility ; and the lowest chieftain of a clan considers him- 
self superior in real rank to the most favoured meerza. 

The priesthood of Persia have few distinct usages. Their occu- 
pation enjoins plainness of dress, and forbids the vanity and display 
to which other persons in this country are so much attached. 'I’liey 
are almost all Syuds, an appellation whiidi marks their claim to 
a descent from the prophet of Arabia. It has been before slated, 
that the lower ranks of this class are seldom so much entitled to 
respect as the higher ; and the order of priesthood in Persia is 
degraded by a crowd of persons, who are, or pretend to be, Syuds, 
assume the name of Ha jee, (a term which denotes “ a pilgrim to 
“ Mecca,”) as also that of Moollah, or “ learned man and beg, or 
rather demand aims, on the ground of their holy character. 'J’hese 
persons, who are remarkable for their low cunning and impudence, 
may be said to live upon the charity of the other classes of the com- 
munity, by whom they are in general feared and despised. In every 
tale in which roguery is described, we meet with the name of a 
Moollah, Syud, or Ilajee. A Persian writer, who makes some severe 
remarks upon these holy mendicants, relates*, that a man purchased 


• Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXV. a fine bunch of grapes of a person who sat behind a small window. 

After he had paid his money, he took hold of the end of the bunch, 
but, in pulling it through the lattice, every grape fell on the inside, 
and he held nothing but the bare stalk. “ Oh Syud ! O Moollah ! 

O Hajee!” he exclaimed. The man within instantly opened the 
door, and said, “ You know me then, my friend — “ I never saw 
“ you before,'^ said the person to whom he addressed himself ; “ but 
** I was quite convinced no one that had not a right to all these 
sacred titles could ever have played me such a trick." Anecdotes 
of this character are repeated in every company in Persia : and this 
circumstance alone proves, that though many of the priesthood are 
respected on account of their personal merit, they do not, as a 
body, enjoy that consideration which they possess in some other 
Mahomedan nations. But the respect which is denied to the 
order, as a body, is granted to individuals. The estimation in 
which the principal Mooshtdheds, or “ high priests of Persia," are 
held, has been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the 
weakest of the monarchs of that country, have equally sought to 
conciliate their good opinion. We read, in the History of Abbas 
the Great, that a person complained to Moollah Ahmed, the Moos- 
t^thed of Ardebil, that the king had taken his sister by force into 
his haram. The holy man immediately gave him a note to the 
following effect : “ Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister." 
The king commanded the woman to be instantly given up; and, 
showing the note he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, “ Let 
“ this be put into my shroud : for, on the day of judgment, having 
“ been called brother by Moollah Ahmed will avail me more than 
“ all the actions of my life." The most cruel of the successors of 
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Abbas were only merciful at the solicitation of the chief priests ciiap.xxv. 
of their kingdom. Agji Mahomed Khan allowed them to approach 
him when no others dared to come near; and they sometimes 
pleaded with success for those whom he had doomed to destruction. 

The reigning monarch has shown them even greater attention than 
bis predecessor: and as long as they continue to abstain from any 
concern in political affairs, and to disregard worldly honours and 
weallh •, they will, in all probability, preserve the influence which 
they have established. 

'J'ljere are a nufiiber of persons in Persia who pursue their studies 
till they are entitled to the name of Moollah, and to all the honours 
of a Persian college, without classing themselves with the priesthood. 

These follow various occupations. Some devote themselves wholly 
to study : and to the nmsl eminent of those who follow literary pur- 

♦ It has been before stated, that this class avoid intercourse wiih persons high in 
station: and they are not forward to cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners: but 
this does not always arise from those motives of bigotry to which it is usually 
imputed. When I was at Shiraz, in 1800 , I understood that Shaikh-ul-Islam, or 
chief judge of the court of Sherr^h, or written law,” in that city, had weak sight, 
and wished to have a pair of sjHclacles. I immediately made him a prejent of 
a pair handsomeiy mounted; but they were returned, with a request that one of 
less value might be sent. The desire of the chief judge was complied witli : and when 
I some time afterwards met him by accident, he said to me, You must have been 
surprised at my giving you so much trouble about a trifle; and, I fear, you will 
think that I showed an unnecessary affectation of humility in the choice of spec- 
tacles: but, in my situation,” he added, “ every trifle has importance; and I must 
** not give the slightest grounds for suspicion of my being actuated by those motives of 
** cupidity that are so common to my countrymen. It is this consideration,” he con- 
tinued, with polite kindness, that has prevented my cultivating your acquaintance so 
** much as I desired/’ 
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suits a very high rank in society is assigned. An author, who 
has acquired any fame as an historian, an astronomer, or a poet, is 
respected by all ranks, and has a place of distinction given him in 
every company in which he mixes. Every prince and noble in 
Persia desires to be considered a patron of genius ; and this feeling 
secures to men of learning a very fair share in the enjoyments of 
the community among which they live. They are not only esteemed 
on account of their real or supposed talents as authors, but as 
agreeable companions. Their reading furnishes them with anec- 
dotes, which amuse and instruct; and some of them are alike 
remarkable for the excellence of their composition, and the spright- 
liness of their conversation. Even the common pretenders among 
this class, who are very numerous, are in general men of good 
manners and ready wit. 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to allow 
a Persian student to profess the occult science of judicial astro- 
logy. If a person can take an altitude with an astrolsibe, knows 
the names of the planets, and their different mansions, and of a 
few technical phrases, and understands the astrological almanacks 
that are annually published, he deems himself entitled to offer his 
services to all who wish to consult him ; and that includes every 
person in Persia who has the means to reward his skill. Nothing is 
done by a man of any consequence, or property, without reference 
to the stars. If any measure is to be adopted, if a voyage or journey 
is to be commenced, if a new dress * is to be put on, the lucky or 

* When at Teheran, in 1800, 1 was surprised to see the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, with whom I lived, consulting a Persian regarding a fortunate moment for 

putting on a new dress. On seeing me smile, he said, ** Do not think. Captain 
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unlucky moment must be discovered, and the almanack and astro- 
loger are consulted. A person wishing to commence a journey will 
not allow a fortunate day to escape, even though he is not ready 
to set out. He leaves his own house at the propitious moment, and 
remains, till he can actually proceed, in some incommodious lodging 
in its vicinity ; satisfied that he has, by quitting his home, secured 
all the benefit which the influence of good stars can afibrd him. 

Some years ago*, when a Persian ambassador was about to pro- 
ceed to India, he was informed by his astrologer of a most fortunate 
conjunction of the stars, which, if missed, was not likely to occur 
again for some months. He instantly determined, that though he 
could not embark, as the ship was not ready that was to carry him, 
to move from his house, in the Town of Abushehcr, to his tents, 
which were pitched at a village five miles off to receive him. It 
was, however, discovered by the astronomer, that he could neither 
go out of the door of his own dwelling, nor at the gate of the fort, 
as an invisible, but baneful constellation'!' was exactly opposite, 
and shed dangerous influence in that direction. To remedy this, 
a large aperture was made in the wall of his house ; but that only 
opened into his neighbour’s ; and four or five more walls were 
to be cut through before the ambassador and his friends (which 

Malcolm, I am such a fool as to put faith in all this nonsense ; but I must not make 
my family unhappy by refusing to comply with forms which some of them deem of 
consequence.’^ 

* This occurred in 1806 . I write from the MS. Journal of Mr. Jukes^ who was 
upon the spot, and an eye-witness of all that is stated. 

f The Persians call this invisible constellation Sukiz Yeldoz. It consists of a 
cluster of eight stars. 
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CHAP. XXV. included the principal men who were to accompany him) could 
reach the street. They then went to the beach; where it was 
intended to take a boat, and proceed two miles by sea, in order 
that thiir backs might be turned on the dreaded constellation: 
but the sea was rough, and the party hesitated encountering a 
real danger in order to avoid an imaginary one. In this dilemma, 
the governor was solicited to allow a part of the wall of the town 
to be thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended, 
might not be exposed to misfortune. The request, extraordinary as 
it may appear, was complied with, and the cavalcade marched over 
the breach to their tents. The astrologer rode near the ambassador, 
that he might continually remind him of the great importance of 
keeping his head in one position ; and, by his aid, he reached his 
tents without any occurrence that could tend to disturb the good 
fortune which was augured to result from his having departed 
from home at the propitious moment. The ambassador’s conduct 
in this instance, while it satisfied his own mind, met, no doubt, 
with the highest approbation of the court, and it gave confidence 
to his attendants*; for, as has been before stated, the natives of 

♦ When I visited Teheran in 1800, I found that almost all the Persians in roy 
camp were satisfied that the success or failure of my mission would depend, in no 
slight degree, upon my entering the capital at a fortunate moment. One of my 
Persian secretaries, who had consulted an astrologer, rode near me, as I approached 
the gateway, with a watch in his hand; and as I did not refuse to gratify him, by 
moving, in a slight degree, quicker or slower as he wished, my horse stept over the 
threshold of the gateway at the very instant desired. The circumstance gave great 
joy to all the Persians who were friendly to the mission, as they anticipated more sue* 
cess from my attention to this trifle, than from all the other efforts I could make. 
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Persia, from tbe highest to the lowest, have faith in this delusive ciiap.xxv. 
science. It is, however, to be remarked, that many of those whose 
occupation is to observe the aspect of the stars, and to calculate 
nativities, are not tbe dupes of their own knowledge. Tlieir object is 
gain ; and they make their art subservient to that object. They 
flatter the ruling passion of those who consult them ; and if appa- 
rently compelled to forebode misfortune, it is often willi no other 
view tlian to point out how it may be averted *. 


• When on my return from Teheran in 1800, I accidentally fell into company witli 
an astrologer, \i'ho insisted upon taking iny horoscope, and foretelling my destiny. 
After the usual forms and calculations, he acquainted me, that on my voyage to India 
1 should meet with a violent storm; and, after escaping it, should be made a prisoner. 
I observed, that it was fortunate 1 had no belief in his skill, otherwise 1 should be un* 
happy, from that moment, in contemplating misfortunes, from wliich 1 conclude d there 
was no escape. I'here 1 was mistaken, he said; and, to satisfy me of the manner in 
which misfortune was to be averted, he would relate an anecdote. ‘‘ Jesus/' said he, 
when sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, beheld a wood-eiittcr pass out of the city, 
carolling as he went along. ' How ignorant man is of his destiny!’ said the son of 
Mary to his disciples. * That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, will to day 
perish in the wood,’ AVheri evening came, however, the man returned, singing 
** louder than before. The disciples looked at each other, and at their master. Jesus, 
“ reading their thoughts, said, * O ye of little faith! you doubt my knowledge: but 
know, that the man whom you see carried only one small loaf of bread Ibr his dinner ; 
** and when entreated by a person in di.stress to afford him relief, he gave him hall his 
loaf. God, pleased with this act, saved his life. But go,* added the prophet, ‘ and 
examine the bundle of wood that he carries, and you w ill find there the very snake 
which was appointed to cause his death.’ They went, and saw with wonder the 
** snake, as Jesus had told them. You see,” said the astrologer, addres.sing himself to 
me, ‘‘ how it is possible to avert the decrees of the stars.” I could not refuse that 
trifling reward to my companion’s ingenuity, which 1 had been prepared to deny to 
his pretended skill. 
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CHAP. XXV. The poets of Persia are still greater flatterers than the astrologers : 

but their occupation, for it may be termed one, is less profitable. A 
few fortunate votaries of the muses enjoy the smiles of fortune : but 
the great majority of poets in Persia, as in other countries, are poor ; 
and, from their numbers, it is impossible it should be otherwise. 
Every person who has received a moderate education, may, if he 
prefers a life of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of a 
poet ; and the merest rhymer receives some additional respect from 
being called by that honoured appellation. While some favoured 
poets of Persia are chanting the wonderful deeds of the king, or of the 
principal chiefs ; or composing dewans, or “ collections of odes,” on 
the mystical subject of divine love; others are contented with writing 
panegyrics on the virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment, of all 
those who bestow their bount}’^ upon them, or allow them to partake 
of the good things of their table. They also make epigrams to amuse 
their patrons ; and are alike ready to recite their own verses, or to 
show their knowledge by quoting the finest passages of the poetry of 
their country. The facility with which a Persian can obtain a cer- 
tain degree of education at the colleges in the principal cities of the 
empire, and that indulgence to which the usages of these seminaries 
invite, produces a swarm of students, who pass their useless lives in 
indolence and poverty. Isfahan, in particular, abounds with these 
literary mendicants : and it is chiefly from the scholars educated at its 
colleges, and those at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with 
vagrant poets, who lie in wait, not only for the high officers and 
wealthy men of their native country, but for all strangers whose rank 
or appearance afford them the slightest prospect of a return for 
their venal lays. A professed ignorance of their language, or the 
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expression of dislike for their productions, is no defence against chap.xw'. 
their craving importunity, and unconquerable assurance. A poet, 
who came fifty miles from Shiraa, to welcome me*, with a com- 
plimentary ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper, was 
told, in order to evade his purpose, that the person he had so 
praised could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for such 
compositions. “ I must tell him a story, then," said the unabashed 
poet, “ which will show him how little necessary the knowledge 
“ and taste which he wants, is to the fulfilment of my object. — 

Some years ago," said he, “ when the Afighans had possession of 
“ Persia, a rude chief of that nation was Governor of Shiraz. A 
poet composed a panegyric upon his wisdom, his valour, and his 
“ virtues. As he was taking it to the palace, he was met by a friend 
“ at the outer gate, who inquired where he was going. He in- 
“ formed him of his purpose. His friend asked him, if he was 
“ insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian, who hardly understood a 
“ word of the Persian language. * All that you say may be true,’ 

“ said he ; ‘ but I am starving, and have no means of livelihood but 
“ making verses. 1 must therefore proceed.’ He went, and stood 
“ before the governor with the ode in his band. ‘ Who is that fel- 
“ low?’ exclaimed the Affghan lord ; ‘ and what is that paper ivhich 
“ he holds?’ — ‘ I am a poet,’ replied the man ; ‘ and the paper con- 
“ tains some poetry.’ — ‘ What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. 

“ — ‘ I’o render great men, like you, immortal,’ he replied, making at 
“ the same time a very profound bow. ‘ Let us hear some of it.’ 

“ The poet, on this mandate, began to read his composition aloud ; 


* Tills occurred on my first mission to Persia, in A. D. 1800. 
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XXV. ** but he bad oot finished the second stanza, when he was interrupted. 
“ ‘ Enough !' exclaimed the governor. * I understand it all. Give 
“ the poor man some money ; that is what he wants.^ The poet re- 
ceived his present, and retired, quite delighted. He met his friend 
“ at the door, who, the moment he came out, accosted him again. 

* You are, no doubt,' he observed, ‘ now convinced of the folly of 
carrying odes to a man who does not understand one word of 
them.’ — ‘ Not understand !’ he rt'plied ; ‘ you are quite mistaken. 

“ He has, beyond all men I ever met, the quickest apprehension of 
“ a poet’s meaning.*” Tliis story produced, in part, that effect 
which the travelling poet had expected from his ode : but the notice 
he received had the common effect of exciting, instead of allaying 
cupidity ; and the witty rhymer made several ingenious, but unsuc- 
cessful efforts, to obtain further liberality. 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia ; and beautiful writing, 
therefore, is considered a high accomplishment. It is carefully 
taught in the schools, and those who excel in it are almost classed 
with literary men. They are employed to copy books ; and some 
have attained to such eminence in this art, that a few lines 
written by one of these celebrated penmen arc often sold for a consi- 
derable sum *. 

The merchants of Persia are all taught to read and write, and 
some of them are men of learning. Tlieir better acquaintance 
with foreign countries, while it renders them free from prejudice, 
adds greatly to their knowledge : and their manners, though not so 

* I have known seven pounds given for four lines written by Dervish Musjeed, 
a celebrated penman, who has been dead some time, and whose beautiful specimens of 
writing are now scarce. 
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highly polished as those of the principal nobility and courtiers, arc chap.xxv. 
in general equal, if not superior, to the other classes of the com- 
munity in which they live. Though the society of merchants of 
information and education is courted by the first nobles ami the 
highest officers of the Persian government, the former, in general, 
endeavour to avoid any political connexions : and the observance of 
this rule is recommended by the almost invariable ruin of all those who 
are deluded to forsake the path of profit to pursue that of ambition. 

It is a peculiar usage of the principal merchants in Persia to 
carry on all their mercantile correspondence in cipher, and every 
person has a different one. The causes for this extraordinary pre- 
caution are obvious. In a country where there are no regular posts, 
they are under the necessity of trusting their letters to couriers, 
whom a small sum would bribe to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals, and it is of great consequence to their interests that they 
should have the first intelligence of political changes, respecting 
which their correspondent would fear to write in an open nmu- 
ncr. In Persia, the authenticity of a merchant's letters, as well 
as his bills, depends entirely upon the seal. It is not usual to 
sign either ; and they are not often written in the hand of the 
person by whom they are sent. It is the seal, therefore, which 
is of importance : it has always engraven upon it the name and 
title, if he has one, of the person to whom it belongs, and the date at 
which it was cut. The occupation of a seal-cutter is one of much 
trust and some danger : he keeps a register of every seal he makes ; 
and if one is stolen or lost by the party to whom he sold it, liis life 
would answer the crime of making another exactly the same. He 
must affix the real date on which it is cut : and the person to whom 
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CHAP. XXV. the seal belongs, if in business, is obliged to take the most respectable 
witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his correspondents, de- 
claring all accounts and deeds with his former seal null from the day 
upon which it was lost. 

Among the lower classes of the citizens of Persia there is not 
much perceptible difference of manner. That which exists arises 
from the nature of their respective occupations, and from the partial 
diffusion of knowledge. Almost all the tradesmen, and many of the 
mechanics, have received some education. There are schools* in 
every town and city of Persia, in which the rudiments of the language 
of that country, and of Arabia, are taught. The child who attends at 
one of these seminaries, after he has learnt the alphabet, is made, as 
a religious duty, to read the Koran, in Arabic ; which he usually 
does without understanding one word of it. He is next taught to 
read some fables in the Persian language, and to write a legible 
hand : here his education commonly ends ; and unless he is led by 
inclination to devote himself to study, or his occupation requires that 
he should practise what he has learnt, the lessons he has received 
are soon forgotten. But this course of education, slight and super- 
ficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of 
introducing a degree of refinement among those who benefit by it, 
which is unknown to their ruder countrymen. 

* The schools in Persia have been particularly described by Chardin, and other 
travellers. They are sufficiently reasonable to admit of the poorest tradesman sending 
his children to them ; but are often under the management of ignorant pedants. It is 
not to be expected that a government like that of Persia should ever pay attention to 
the education of its subjects, though that is evidently the root from which all im- 
provement must spring. 
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The Persians of all conditions are fond of society. Their table chap.xxv. 
is in general well furnished ; as the extraordinary cheapness of 
provisions of every kind, and the great plenty of fruit, enable 
even the lowest order of citizens to live well. The hog is the 
only animal whose flesh they are positively forbidden to cat*. 

They are also, as Mahomedans, prohibited from tasting wine; but 
this rule is often broken ; and as, to use their own phrase, “ there 
“ is equal sin in a glass as in a flaggon," they usually, when 
they drink, indulge to excess. They arc, indeed, so impressed 
with the idea that the sole pleasure of this forbidden li(]uor is 
centred in its intoxicating effects, that nothing but constant ob- 
servation can satisfy them that Christians are not all drunkards. 

“ It is,” they often remark, when speaking to a person of that 
persuasion, “ one of the privileges of your religion to be so, and 
“ therefore neither attended with shame nor disgrace.” An English 
officer belonging to a frigate had come on shore at Abusheher, and 
mounted a high spirited horse to take a ride-f. The awkwardness of 
the rider, who was nearly falling at every bound the animal took, 
amused a great number of spectators. Next day a Persian, who 
supplied the vessel with fruit and vegetables, canic off, and seeing the 
officer, said to him, “ I have saved your rc]>utation ; not a man of 
“ those who laughed at you yesterday has the least suspicion that 
“ you are a bad horseman.” — “ How have you managed that ?” said 
the gentleman he addressed. — “ I told them,” he replied, “ that you. 


* There are several other meats, such as the hare, &c. which arc deemed imi)ropcr 
to be eaten. 

t This occurred when I was at Abusheher, in A. D, 1810 . 
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CHAP. XXV. like every Englishman, rode admirably, as became a nation of 
“ soldiers, but that you were very drunk, and that alone was the 
“ reason of your not. keeping your seat upon the saddle so firmly as 
“ you otherwisfe would have done.” If an endeavour is made to 
remove these impressions by telling them that, though we are per- 
mitted to use wine, excess is always considered as degrading, and 
often, when it incapacitates for duty, as criminal, they listen with a 
smile of incredulity ; for they believe it impossible that men, who are 
not withheld by motives of a religious nature, can deny themselves 
what they are led by the restraint imposed upon them to deem one 
of the most delightful of all enjoyments. 

The Persians wear hardly any under-linen; and among the 
lower classes the clothes they once put on are seldom taken off till 
worn out. Nothing could preserve the health of a people, with such 
habits, but those ablutions that are enjoined by their religion, and 
the constant use of the hummums, or hot>baths, which are to be 
found in every city, town, and village of Persia. Some of these 
buildings are very splendid ; and they are almost always clean, and 
well supplied with fresh water. A few pieces of the smallest copper 
coin of the country enables the poorest traveller, or labourer, to 
indulge in this delightful luxury, which, independent of its salubrity, 
refreshes the spirits, and dissipates the effects of the most severe 
fatigue. 

Amusement!.. The nature of the public amusements in Persia has been noticed. 

The lower classes are entertained by the same exhibitions as the 
higher. Illuminations, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, pup- 
pet-shows, musicians, and dancing-boys, amuse all ranks at public 
feasts : while riding on horseback, visiting, walking in gardens. 
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and sitting in groupes at their houses, or under tlie shade of a tree, cuap.xxv. 
to listen to a tale or poem, are the usual occupations of their idle 
hours. Dancing-girls were once numerous in Persia ; and the first 
poets of that country have celebrated the beauty of their persons and 
the melody of their voices. They continued to form a part of the 
amusement at every entertainment till the reigning family ascended 
the throne ; but at present they are not allowed at court, and are 
seldom seen, except in provinces at a distance from the capital*. 

There is no consideration of more consequence, as connected Condition nnd 
with the condition and character of a people, than the laws and tiT^omen of 
customs which regulate the relative situation and intercourse of the 
sexes. On it, perhaps, beyond all other causes, depends the moral 
stale of a country, and its progress in general improvement. Many 
nations, who have allowed their women to be pul)licly seen, have 
still remained in a barbarous state -f- ; but there is no instance of 
the inhabitants of a country in which it was the custom to immure 
them, and to deny them the benefit of education, ever having at- 
tained a forward rank in civilized life. The influence of women, 
where they hold their just station in society, is not more calculated 
to soften the rough manners and to subdue the angry passions of 
man, than to stimulate him to generous, brave, and noble actions. 

The admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given 
to personal beauty, than to valour, virtue, and talent; and the 

* Dancing-girls are still to be met with in Kurdistan, and in parts of Khorassan. 

+ ikmong the wandering tribes the females are unveiled. The lower classes among 
the Mahomedans in India do not veil ; and the late Captain Grant, who travelled 
through Mekran in 1809, states, that it is not the custom in that country for the 


women to veil.” 
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Indulgence in 
an unlimited 
number of fe- 
males. 


hope of obtaining it constitutes one of the purest and highest motives 
to good and great actions. It has been before stated, that the reli- 
gion of Mahomed sanctions, if it does not inculcate, usages which 
keep the female sex in a subservient state. The followers of this 
faith, therefore, may be pronounced to be strangers to this refined 
but powerful motive of human action. In Persia the lower classes 
deem females important in proportion as they are useful in domestic 
duties : the higher consider them as born for their sensual gratifica- 
tion. Women have, in fact, no assigned place in this community, 
but are what their husbands, or rather lords, may choose to make 
them. A favourite may, by the power of her mental or personal 
charms, establish an influence over her domestic tyrant ; or she may 
obtain peculiar respect on account of her superior birth, and the 
consequent dread which her husband entertains of her relations. 
Other tics may produce still more remarkable effects : and habit and 
affection combined may lead a son to continue an attention or obe- 
dience to his mother, that gives her an importance beyond the walls 
of the haram. But these rare instances, though they sometimes form 
women of superior knowledge and character, can have no effect in 
counteracting the evil consequences which their total exclusion from 
society has upon the manners and morals of men. 

'J'he natives of Persia, like all Mahomedans, consider themselves 
entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of the haram; 
and though they are restrained, by religious considerations, from 
marrying more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty 
to increase the number of females in their family to any extent that 
suited their inclination, or their convenience. The priesthood are 
expected to be the most moderate in their use of the indulgence 
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granted by their prophet : and we may judge of their habits, by chap. xxv. 
the remark of a very grave historian ♦, Avho, after an animated eulo- 
gium upon the character of a priest of high reputation, concludes by 
observing, that “ the continence of this virtuous man was so extra- 
“ ordinary, that it is affirmed, that during his life he never had inter- 
“ course with any other females except his four legitimate wives !!” 

The Persians are entitled, by law and usage, to take females, not Ceremonies 
within the prohibited degrees of kindred, in three dilferent ways: by oriLmltc! 
marriage, by purchase, and by hire. Their marriages are made 
according to prescribed forms. The female is betrothed -f- by the 
parents : she may, however, refuse her consent when the priest 
comes to require it ; and the marriage cannot proceed if she con- 
tinues averse to it: but this rarely happens, as the parlies never 
see one another before they are united, and seldom hear any reports 
of each other but what are favourable. A woman has this, and 
many other rights, according to the Mahomedan law : but a bt*ing, 
who is first immured by her parents, and afterwards by her husband, 
and whose name it is almost a crime to j)ronounce, can practically 
have little protection from these useless privileges. The nuptial cere- 
mony must take place before two or more witnesses J. The contract 

• Shcriff-u-cleen, author of “ Tlie History of Kuifhstati.” 

+ Persons, both male and fe»n;ile, are often betroilicd in infanc^^ If this i.s done 
by their parents, the marriage must be confirmed when they attain llic age of puberty : 
but if by any other tlian parents, the most respectable Mahomedan doctors maintain 
it is null, if either both, or one of the parties desire that it should be cancelled. — 

Qomm^nlary on Mahomedan Law, Vol. 1. page 102, 10.3. 

J There must be two male witnesses, or one man and two women. These must be 
freemen, sane, adult, and Mubomedans. — Commentart/ on Mahomedan Law, Vol. I. 
page 74. 
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CHAP. XXV. of marriage is regularly made out by an officer of the law, who 
attends. It is then attested and given to the female, who preserves 
it with great care, for it is also the deed by which she is entitled to 
her dower*, which is the principal part of her provision in the event 
of her husband's death, and her sole dependance-f* if she is divorced. 
Marriages in Persia, as in all eastern countries, are very expensive. 
It is not unusual for a man to waste the means he has spent his life 
in acquiring on his nuptial day. They connect their display upon 
this occasion with their personal reputation, and endeavour to surpass 
their equals with a ruinous spirit of emulation. 

* There is no point deemed of more consequence by the Mahomedan law than the 
dower. The most learned doctors havc^ however^ disagreed widely regarding its inter- 
pretation. A marriage, some hold, is valid, even though there is no dower; but in 
such cases, as also where an excessive one has been agreed upon, the law may inter- 
pose and settle it upon just and rational principles. The lowest dower that can be 
legally given is ten dirhems, or between four and five shillings. — Commentary on 
Mahomedan Law^ Vol. I. page 122. 

t The right of the female to this settlement is guarded, not only by law and usage, 
but by the protection of her male relations, who are in general the witnesses. It is 
made payable from the property of the husband ; and if he has none, the wife’s portion 
is secured upon whatever he may hereafter possess. The dower is made over to the 
female, or her assigns, before the consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire 
right : and it is not unusual for a mother to give a favourite son her dower ; which he 
can, when vested with her authority, compel his father to pay. The law regarding 
dower constitutes, as was no doubt intended, a considerable check upon the men of 
every Mahomedan nation ; and it is one of which the women of Persia are very 
jealous, A woman, according to the Mahomedan law, may exonerate her husband 
from any pait, or even from the whole, of the dower. There are, however, rare 
instances of the whole being restored, though the wife sometimes gives up a part at 
the earnest solicitation of the husband, or his friends. 
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A Persian may purchase as many femaU' slaves as he likes ; chap. xxv. 
and their condition is in no degree altered by the manner in 
which they live in his family. 'J'hc sweeper of his house, and 
the partner of his bed, are alike exposed to be sold again if they 
have been purchased : but this right is seldom exercised, as it is 
at variance with that jealous sense of honour which almost all 
Mahomedans entertain regarding females with whom they have 
cohabited. 

The marriage by contract, and for a limited period, is peculiar Mnrringc 

coiitnu t. 

to the citizens of Persia, It is said to have been a cusloni in 
Arabia when Mahomed first introduced his religion into that 
country : but though the prophet tolerated it, Omar abolished it 
as a species of legal prostitution, that was inconsistent with good 
morals. The Turks, therefore, and other Soonees who respect the 
decrees of this caliph, hold this practice in abhorrence. The 
parties agree to live together for a fixed period, which varies from 
a few days to ninety-nine years. The sum agreed upon as 
the lady’s hire is mentioned in the contract given to her, which 
is made out by the cauzee, or a moollah, and regularly witnessed. 

The man may dissolve the contract when he chooses ; but the 
female has a right, from the hour the deed is signed, to the 
whole amount of the sum that was agreed to be paid her. If 
the parties are willing, the deed is renewed at the period it 
expires. This contract conveys no rights to the female beyond 
the sum specified as her hire. She is, under no circumstances, 
deemed entitled to share in the inheritance of the property of 
the person to whom she is contracted. This species of engage- 
ment usually takes place between persons of very unequal 
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CHAP. XXV. condition in life. The woman is generally of a very inferior 
family ; and her condition can only be termed a state of legal 
concubinage *. 

Forms of di- A man in Persia can divorce his wife at pleasure : but there is 

vorce, 

an expense and scandal attending such a proceeding, which renders 
it very unfrequent. It may, indeed, be said never to occur but 
among the lower classes : for a man of rank would consider him- 
self disgraced by taking a step which would expose a woman, 
who had been his wife, to be seen by others. The forms of 
divorce among the Sheabs differ in some trifling points from those 
observed by the Sconces. Divorces are never on account of adul- 
tery, as that crime, if proved, subjects a woman who has been 
legally married to capital punishment. The general causes are com- 
plaints of badness of temper, or extravagance, on the part of the 
husbands ; and of neglect, or cruel usage, on that of their wives. If 
the husband sues for a divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife’s 
dower; but if she sues for it, her claim to that is cancelled. The 
consequence is, that it is not unfrequent, among the lower orders, 
when a man desires to be rid of his partner, to use her so ill, that 
she is forced to institute a suit for separation ; and that, if granted, 
abrogates all her claims upon her husband. 

Animosity be- Somc pccuHar usagcs of the different cities in Persia have been 
dere*e" noticcd, particularly the right of insurrection, claimed by the inha- 

NeArnuttee 

wards. 

* The law provides for the manner in which children are to be supported who are 
born in this state of legal concubinage : and to prevent abuses, a woman is prohibited, 
after she has parted from the person to whom she was contracted, forming a new 
engagement till a period has elapsed sufficient to prevent the risk of a man being bur* 
dened with spurious offspring. 
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bitantsof Kazveen, when compelled to have recourse to ii by opprcs- cuAt’.xxv. 
sion *. The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names of 
Hyderee and Ne&muttee, which one author')' has ascribed to the 
policy of Shah Abbas the Great, still exists, and conliuucs to excite 
equal animosity to what it did at former periods. 'I'hcrc is at all 
times a jealousy between these parties ; but during the three last 
days of the Mohurrum they attack each other with violence. 'I’he 
object for which they contend appears to be merely the honour 
of triumph. If a mosque is decorated by one party, the other, 
if the}' can, drive them from it, and destroy the flags or ornaments 
which have been put up. If they force their opponents from their 
houses, they do not enter or plunder them, but make a mark on 
each door with a hatchet, in token of victory. 'Fhesc frays arc 
often very serious, and many lives are lost + ; but no eff’ort is made 
to abolish an usage which divides those whose union might make 
them formidable to government. 


* The Lootee Bazar^ or right of popular insurrection/^ which this city claims, has 
been before noticed. Vide Vol. II. page G. 

t Hanway, Vol# II. p. 104. — Hanway terms these opposite parties Peleuk and 
Felcuk, names now unknown. Langics, in a note in his edition of Cliurdin, Vol. 1 1, 
p. 321, concludes that these opposite sects derive their name from Shaik Hytlcr, 
the ancestor of the Suffavean family, and from Neiimutullah, tlie name assumed 
by the adherents of the dynasty of the White Sheep, which was destroyed by the sect 
of Hyderee, or adherents of Ismail Sooflec. 

X I find it stated in a Persian MS., which gives a particular account of several of 
these frays, that a species of account current is kept of the men of the different par- 
ties killed. The ward whose inhabitants have slain the greatest number, are fined 
the price of blood for the balance, whatever number it may be; and the sum collected 
is divided among the widows and children of the deceased. 

4 O 
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CHAP. XXV. The dress of the citizens of Persia has been often described, both 
by ancient and modern travellers. That of the men has changed 

of the Persians vcry materially within the last century. The turban, as a head- 
dress, is now worn by none but the Arabian inhabitants of that 
country. The Persians wear a long cap covered with lambs' wool, 
the appearance of which is sometimes improved by being encircled 
with a Cashmere shawl*. The inhabitants of the principal towns 
are fond of dressing richly. Their upper garments are either made 
of chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed with gold or silver 
lace : they also wear brocade : and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not cus- 
tomary for any person, except the king, to wear jewels : but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays of these ornaments ; and 
his subjects seem peculiarly proud of this part of royal magnificence. 
They assert, that when the monarch is dressed in his most splendid 
robes, and is seated in the sun, the eye cannot gaze on the dazzling 
brilliancy of his attire -f-. 

Condition and The condition of slaves in Persia has been before mentioned : they 

treatment of 

slaves. are not numerous, and cannot be distinguished by any peculiar 
habits or usages from the other classes, further than that they arc 
generally more trusted and more favoured by their superiors. The 

* This custom was very general ; but a late mandate has prohibited shawls being 
worn round the head, except by persons who have a special privilege from the king to 
do so. This order was given with a view to encourage the Persian manufactories, and 
to lessen the importation of Cashmere shawls. 

t There is, perhaps, no monarch in the universe who possesses jewels of equal value 
with those belonging to the King of Persia. The finest of these jewels were plundered 
by Nadir Shah from the monarchs of Delhi. 
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name of slave, in this country, may be said to imply confidence on ciiap.xxv. 
one part and attachment on the other. They are mostly Georgians 
or Africans ; and being obtained or purchased when young, they are 
usually brought up in the Mahomedan religion. 'J’heir master, who 
takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates the females to his 
own haram, or to the service of his wives: and when the males are at 
a proper age, he marries them to a female slave in the I'amily, or to a 
free woman. Their children are brought up in the house, and have, 
as has been before noticed, a rank only below relations. In almost 
every family of consequence, the person in whom the greatest trust 
is reposed is a house-born slave; and instances of their betniying 
their charge, or abusing the confidence that is placed in them, arc 
very rare. 

The general observations whieh have been made on the manners Manmr* nmi 

UHiigt's* lunHiig 

and customs of the Persians, apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of llu‘ wiiiuicnng 
cities, towns, and villages. Many of those of the wandering tribes are 
different, and merit a distinct notice. The chiefs of these tribes, during 
peace, usually reside at court, or at provincial capitals; and leave 
their followers, whom they occasionally visit, to the direction of the 
elders of the different branches and families of the tribe. The number 
which remains in one body is regulated by their means of subsistence. 

They, in general, change their residence with the season, and may be 
said, throughout the year, to enjoy a fine climate. They pitch their 
dark tents on the finest of those plains over which they have a right 
of pasture ; and the encampment is usually on the banks of a rivulet, 
or a stream. It is commonly formed in a scpiarc ; and the abode of 
the principal elder is only to be distinguished from that of the lowest 
man in the tribe by its size. All are made of the same coarse 
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ciiAr. XXV, materials, and in the same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, 
turned loose, to feed around the encampment. "While the young 
men, if not employed in hunting, are generally seen sitting in circles, 
smoking, or indulging in repose, the women are busily occupied with 
their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and boys in tending the 
flocks. It is the usage of these tribes, unless when very strong, to 
pitch their tents in the vicinity of a range of mountains, that their 
flocks and families may be within reach of a place of security on 
the occurrence of danger. Along the base of those hills which divide 
Kurdistan from Aderbijan and Irak, every valley is occupied, during 
the spring and summer, by the camps of these wanderers*. 

Their inntten- The men of somc of the rudest of the; tribes of Persia are accused 

tion to reli- 

gion. by the otlier natives of that country of paying hardly any attention 
to the forms of religion, or to its prescriptions, relative to forbidden 
food ; and there is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree 
just. They openly eat the flesh of the hare-f, which is classed 

Small encampments of gipsies are frequently met with in Persia, particularly in 
Aderbijan. The habits and occupations of the families which we saw in that country 
appeared very similar to those of the vagrant tribes who wander over England. The 
Persians call them K&rachcc; a Turkish term, which may be translated the black 
people and which, probably, has been given to them from their complexion being 
darker than that of the natives. 

t On my return from Teheran, in A. D. 1800, I one day run a hare near the 
encampment of some Affshar families : a number of young men sprung upon their 
horses, and joined in the chase. One, who w'as w ell mounted, and had a fine dog, rode 
very hard over some rocky ground, and his dog caught the hare, which he immediately 
tied to his saddle. I asked him, why he did so ? ** You cannot cat the hare,*' I said, 
as you know it is niukroohy or * abominable.' " — “ Do you think,'* he replied, that 
1 would have hazarded my life, and half killed my horse and my dog, to be deterred. 
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by Mahomedan divines among meats which, though not legally chap.xxv. 
prohibited, are deemed abominable ; and there is reason to believe, 
that many of them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, 
when they have an opportunity, upon swine’s desli, A Kurd of 
some respectability, when speaking in private to an English gentle- 
man, observed, that he thought the tribe to which he belonged 
resembled Europeans more than Mahomedans. IJe was asked, in 
what manner? “ Why,” said he, “ we cat of hog’s flesh, kee[) no 
“ fasts, and say no prayers*.” He had seen, among the few Euro- 
peans whom he had met with, no acts of public worship, and he 
was unacquainted with that maxim of their faith, which teaches them 
not to pray in the streets, “ that they may be seen of men 

Though the chiefs of the principal tribes, from being brought up 
at court, or at the capital of a province, are often as well educated 
and as polished in their manners as any of the higher classes of the 
other natives of Persia ; and though some of their I’ollowers, who ac- 
company them amid scenes comparatively civilized, cannot be distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of the cities, whose manners lh(7 adopt, 
and among whom they frequently intermarry and settle ; the bulk 
of the tribe, who remain always in tents, or in their rude villag<'s, 
continue in a stale of the most barbarous ignorance. ’I’licy circum- 
cise their children when at the proper age, and contract marriages 
according to the prescribed customs : but they are said, and probably 

“ after all, by wliat some fool of a moollali lias said, from eating this liare.' i would 
“ cat his father,” he added, laughing; and rode off, delighted with his piize. 

* I received this characteristic anecdote from Mr. Jukes, to whom the Kind 
(who was the commander of a party of his own tribe, that attended the mission ns a 
guard at Kermanshah,) addressed himself. i* St. Matthew, chap. vi. verse .5. 
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CHAP. XXV. with truth, to be very neglectful of the other practices of the Maho- 
medan religion. Though some of them, who desire a character for 
superior piety, go through the regular ablutions, and the forms of 
prayer, they are, in general, entirely ignorant of the words which 
they ought to repeat. A Persian writer, who has related some 
curious facts on the manners of this class, states*, that, when a 
young man, he was saying his prayers at the appointed time, before 
a person of the tribe of Shah Sevund -f. Observing that this man 
did not do the same, he asked him, if he never addressed the 
Almighty according to the forms prescribed by the holy prophet? 
“ I now and then bend my head, and raise it again," was the reply, 
“ as I have just now seen you do ; but I repeat no prayers ; and never, 
“ indeed, learnt any." The satne writer informs us that a citizen, 
who was the guest of a man of one of these tribes, to whom he had 
been useful in disposing of his sheep, when he began one morning, 
according to his usual practice, to read aloud a chapter of the Koran, 
was assailed with a stick by his female hostess, who asked him, in a 
rage, if he conceived that one of the family was dead, that he thought 
it necessary to read that book. The husband, though he reproved 
the violence of his wife, told his friend, that he should have known 
better than to anticipate misfortune, by going through a ceremony 
only used at funerals. This rude race seldom receive any religious 
instruction. If a priest of a neighbouring village visits their tents, 
and summons them to prayers, they listen to him with impatience ; 
and, if any accident happens to their flocks while they are attending 

• Persian MS. 

t This tribe has been before mentioned: (vide Vol. I. page 556). They are still 

J Persian MS. 


numerous. 
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divine worship, they load him with abuse, and reproach him with chap.xxv. 
being the sole cause of the misfortune *. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are all plunderers ; and they Tiieir i.oHst of 
glory in admitting that they arc so. They are continually n'count- 
ing their own successful acts of depredation, or those of their ances- 
tors : and from the chief to the lowest man in the tribe, they boast 
openly of deeds for which men would be capitally punished in a 
better ordered government. Every sentiment that escapes them 
evinces their attachment to their predatory habits. They ollcn 
regret the internal tranquillity of their country ; and speak, with 
rapture, of those periods of confusion, Avhen every man who, to use 
their own expression, “ had a horse, a sword, and a heart, could 
“ live in comfort and happiness.” I happened, when on the march 
towards the royal camp at Sultaneah, to ask a chief of one of these 
tribes, what ruins those were on the right of the road? His eyes 
glistened at the (juestion. “ It is more than twenty years,” he said, 

“ since I accompanied my uncle in a night attack to plunder and 
“ destroy that village, and it has never been rebuilt. Its inhabitants, 

“ who are a bad race, and our enemies, have, however, settled n(;ar 
“ it, and are again become rich. 1 trust in God,” he added with 
emphasis, “ that the present tranquillity will not last : and if old times 
“ return, I will have another blow at these gentlemen belbre I die.” 

A still more remarkable instance ol‘ this feeling occurred on my first 
mission to Persia. When hunting one day near the line of inarch, we 
came to a deep ravine ; and as we were crossing it, an old Persian of 


• This was stated to me by a moollah, who was in the constant habit of visiting 
these tribes. 
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CHAP. XXV. the tribe of Lac, who was then in my service, turned round, and said 
to me with a smile : “ In this ravine, sir, about twenty years ago, I, and 
“ ten others of my own tribe, lay in wait for a caravan. We attacked 
them, and killed five or six useless fellows of merchants and mule 
“ drivers : the rest run away, and we found plenty of plunder. I 
“ lived gloriously," he continued, “ for some years on the produce of 
“ the shawls that fell to my share : but all my cash is gone, and I am 
“ now a poor old fellow. Yet, after all,” he added, “ it is some con- 
solution to think that a man has had a share of the good things of 
“ this world.” This race are, as maj^ be concluded from the above 
anecdotes, strangers to the causes which promote civilisation and 
improvement, and insensible to the blessing of that security and 
good order which give prosperity to nations. They view every 
thing tlirough the medium to which they have been accustomed : 
and power appears only to possess charms in proportion as it 
ministers to their passions. But this observation may perhaps be 
applied with equal justice to their superiors. The reigning Mo- 
narch of Persia, when I endeavoured to explain to him the nature 
and operation of the various checks which constituted the excellence 
of the British government, exclaimed, after listening with great 
attention, “ Your king then appears to be no more than the first 
“ magistrate of the stale ! So limited an authority may have per- 
“ manence, but can have no enjoyment! My power,” he added, 
“ is very different : it is real enjoyment ! I can either elevate or 
“ degrade all these high nobles and officers whom you see around 
“ me at pleasure: but then, it is true, there is no security for 
“ my family possessing the throne I occupy. Right, in Persia, 
“ always has and always will belong to the sword.” It is not 
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surprising that the military populace of a country, where the chap. xxv. 
monarch professes these sentiments, should measure their title to 
consideration, and their power of attaining enjoyments, by their 
means of pillaging or oppressing others. If a prince, or chief of 
high rank, evince a contrary disposition, his conduct excites, among 
this class, very opposite feelings to those of admiration. A man 
of one of these tribes, who was sent to accompany two English 
gentlemen* through a part of Persia, contended with his compa- 
nions, that a prince of the blood royal whom he served had better 
claims to the crown, because he was more dreaded than one of his 
royal brothers whom they had extolled for his humanity, virtue, and 
intelligence. “ You see,” he observed to them as they were riding 
along, that small village before us. If the prince you praise were 
“ where we are, the inhabitants would be at this moment running to 
“ meet him, and be eager to pitch his tents : whereas, if my master 
“ were here, so great is the terror of his name, that they would 
“ already have fled to the summit of the neighbouring hills. Now, I 
“ ask you,” he added, exultingly, “ which is the most proper of these 
“ two to govern such a kingdom as Persia?” The same person, who 
w'as rather an intelligent man of his class, was very inquisitive to 
learn from his fellow travellers the condition of England : and, after 
listening with delight to their accounts of the richness of its fields, 
the beauty of its towns, and the great wealth of its inhabitants, he 
exclaimed, “ What a number of plunderers you must have there'} !” 

* This occurred in A. D. 1810. Mr. Ellis and Captain Macdonald were the gcnllc- 
uien alluded to. They were travelling from Sennah in Kurdistan to Hainadati in Irak. 

•f When I returned from Persia in 1801, 1 brought with me a man ol some rank 
belonging to a tribe in Khurassan, who desired to visit India. I was an.xious that lie 
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CHAP. XXV. On being informed that the laws restrained men from plundering, 
he asked, with apparent astonishment, “ What then can be the 
“ occupation of so numerous a population.^” Those who had given 
the description which led to these remarks, were at once amused and 
surprised at so extraordinary a proof of that strong bias which the 
human mind receives from its feelings and thoughts being all directed 
in one course. 

Their abhor- Though the highest of the military tribes of Persia are proud of 
name of being called plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of thieves. 

The cause of this distinction is obvious. The difference between 
force and fraud, implies that between strength and weakness. There 
are, however, some of the lesser clans whose occupation is avowedly 
theft ; but even these pretend to honour. When the British mission 
passed through Kurdistan, the camp was one day pitched in the 
vicinity of the huts of some families of the tribe of Ghishkee. The 
women were employed in baking, spinning, and weaving carpets; 
while the men were, as usual, wandering idle, or in search of game. 
The English gentlemen, who had been told that this tribe were 
remarkable for being the greatest thieves in Persia, and that the 
children were beat daily by their mothers to accustom them to pain, 
that when they were caught stealing they might not be alarmed, by 
blows, into a confession of their accomplices, asked an old man if 
these accusations were true. “ We arc abused,” he said, “ more 
than wc deserve ; for, after all, our theft is only a species of war. 
We never either rob or steal, except from those with whom our 

fcliould see and admire Calcutta, and sent a person to show him every part of that city. 
^\’hen he returned, I asked him what he thought of the capital of British India? 
“ Ajub jace burace chapou ast !” was his reply. “ It is a noble place to plunder !” 
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“ ruler, the Waly of Sennah, is upon bad terms. When Pt'isia is in ciiap.xxv. 
“ confusion,” he added, “ then is our harvest : l)ut now these Ku- 
“ jurs,” meaning the reigning family, « have every thing their own 
“ way, and we are likely to be ruined.” — On hearing some susj)ieion 
expressed as to the truth of his statement, the old man observed, 
with animation, “ that his tribe had been appointed to guard the 
“ English camp, and that we should have an opportunity ol iudging 
“ of their honest y, when trust was reposed in them, by the manner 
“ in which they perftwnM'd that duty.” lie had a right to boast 
that they were faithful guards, for not an article was lost during 
the period they attended the mission. 

The inhabitants of Persia have always been famed for their great 'I’ltfir liospi- 
hospitality to strangers; but the chiefs of the warlike tribes of that ' 

country are, beyond all others, remarkable for the manner in which 
they perform this courteous duty. The conduct ol’ the Khan of the 
tribe of Karagoozoloo to the liritish mission which some years ago 
visited his government at Hamadan*, niay be adduced as a proof 
of this fact. He had prejiared, for their accommodation, his own 
house in tlie town, and removed to a country-seat, which was at 
some distance. To this residence he one day invited the whole 
party; and, at his particular desire, every person, from the highest 
to the lowest, went. The train of the English envoy was incre ased 
by that of a Persian ambassador and his suite, who were proce^celing 
to India. The cavalcade reache;d the khan’s abode at an early he)ur, 

• I left Teheran in January, 1801, and arrived at Hamadan, on my way to Bagdad, 
on the eleventh of February. The cold was, at this period, excessive, and the whole 
country was covered with snow, about tour feet deep. The name of the (lovcnor of 
Hamadan was Mahomed Hussun Khan Karagoozoloo. 
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CHAP. XXV. and staid till near midnight. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of their entertainment. They were not, however, aware, till 
they had taken their leave, of the extent of the attention with which 
they had been treated. When they mounted to return home, they 
were informed, that during the time they had been at dinner a 
sudden and severe frost having come on, every horse and mule 
belonging to the party, amounting to nearly two hundred, had 
been rough shod, to prevent any accident occurring to the guests 
of the khan. All were alike struck with admiration at this re- 
markable proof of the kind and munificent hospitality of their 
noble host. 


Boast that 
their word is 
inviolable. 


The tribes of Persia, as well as those of Arabia, boast, that when 
once they pledge themselves to give protection, their word is invio- 
lable : but the faithless barbarity of a chief* of the tribe of Fylee has 
injured, if not destroyed, the claim, which even the worst of these 
plunderers had before established, to the confidence of the defence- 
less stranger. This villain invited two English officers “f , who were 
travelling near his camp, to be his guests, and he became their mur- 
derer. His crime appeared to excite, at the moment, a very general 
feeling of indignation ; but, to the reproach of the government, and 
of his countrymen, he has hitherto escaped punishment, and con- 
tinues to commit depredations amid the mountains that separate the 
Persian province of Khuif^istan from the territories of the Turkish 
ruler of the Pachalic of Bagdad. 


* Kulb Aly Khan. 

t Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fotheringham. The indignation which all felt at 
the conduct of this chief, was greatly increased by the high character of those who 
became the victims of his treaclierous barbarity. 
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The attachment of the tribes of Persia to the families of their ciiap.xxv 
chiefs has been noticed. Tliey will seldom consent to obey any other 

Their nttnch- 

person : and instances often occur, where an infant is carried into the nient. to the 
field, in order that the services of those who consider him as their their chief*, 
only lawful leader may be obtained. If a general levy of the tribe be 
required for the service of the sovereign, it is effected with difficulty 
and delay : but a call, connected with their own safety, or that of 
their chieftain, is promptly obeyed. On such occasions, the signal 
to assemble flies, to use their own phrase, “ from tent to tent, from 
“ hill to hill.” We are struck at meeting, among these rude fami- 
lies, so many usages with which we arc familiar ; and the inliTcst 
we take in inquiring into their customs is increased by the recol- 
lection that they were those of our forefathers. 

The wandering tribes of Persia maintain a constant inter- Their com* 
course with the principal cities and towns of that country. They 
generally carry on a petty commerce in horsf^s and sheep, which 
they breed ; and in carpels, which are wove by their females. In 
return for these, they receive grain, cloth, money, and articles of 
hardware. The unwarlike part of the poj)ulation of Persia are 
termed Taujeck, which word has been before explained*. It 
means a person of civil occupation. Hut this class are not con- 
fined to cities. They are often attached to the wandering tribes, 
by whom they are employed to cultivate their fields, and to lend 
their flocks. The tribes of Persia have not, however, at present, 
many subjects of this description. They decrease as the government 
advances in vigour, and can release them from a dependanee upon 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 125. 
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CHAP. XXV. their rude masters. It is remarkable, that all the Taujecks in 
Affghanistan, and part of Tartary, speak the Persian language: and 
this fact, while it aids us in fixing the ancient limits of that empire, 
appears to support a conjecture before made*, that though these 
countries have been overrun, at different periods, by martial tribes, 
those races of their inhabitants who pursued llie occupations of 
civil life, have remained unchanged, amid the revolutions to which 
the countries they inhabit have been exposed. 

The ceremonies practised by the wandering tribes, on the circum- 
cision of their male children, on giving a name to a child, or in the 
burial of the dead, are substantially the same as those of the citizens 
of Persia, and of all other Mahomedans j but they continue to 
preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and soldiers of high reputation, the 
usages of their more remote ancestors. The charger of the departed 
warrior, carrying his arms and clothes -f*, accompanies the proces- 
sion ; and it is not unusual for those who desire to show their 
respect for the deceased, to send a horse without a rider, but with 
arms upon his saddle, to swell the train of the mourning cavalcade $. 
Every trace of these rude rites is interesting, as it marks the origin of 
customs that are still observed by the most civilized nations. 

Ceremonies The principal ceremonies of marriage among the tribes in Persia 
theTr mar- arc the same as those observed by the inhabitants of the cities and 

riages* 

♦ Vide Vol. I. p. 125. 

t His clothes and arms are put upon his favourite horse ; the cap he wore is 
placed on the pique of his saddle; the cloth with which he girded his loins is bound 
round the horses neck; while the boots are laid across the saddle. 

i I 6nd from the MS. of Mecr Yusoof-u-deen; that the same usages prevail in 
Tartary. 
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towns of that kingdom. Like them they settle a dower upon their chap.xxv. 
wives. The ring is sent in all due form, and presents are inter- 
changed between the families. They also observe the usage of stain- 
ing the hands with a red dye * the day before that of the marriage ; 
and, like the citizens, they dissipate their property on their nuptial 
feasts. These feasts, among men of rank or wealth, are protracted 
to thirty or forty days ; and with the poorest person they continue 
three. That period is indeed requisite for the observance of the 
established forms. On the first day the company are assembled ; the 
second is appropriated to the important ceremony of staining the 
hands ; and the third to that of the marriage. Among all ranks in 
Persia the bridegroom appears, on his wedding-day, dressed in all the 
finery he can obtain ; and on that day he receives from his relations 
and friends the same obsequious attention which is paid by inferiors 
to a superior of elevated rank. All who come into his presence sit 
below him -f- ; offerings are brought to the bridegroom from his rela- 
tions ; and these are received with great ceremony by some of his 
friends, who act on that clay as his servants. Two persons, generally 
near relations, are appointed to carry his orders into execution: 
these are termed his right-hand man and left-hand man : and if the 
bridegroom is a child, or bashful, these men act for him, and increase 
the mirth of the wedding by a thousand tricks which they play on 
his relations and friends. They pretend to receive the bridegroom’s 

* This dye is called hennah. 

t If the governor of a province were to attend the marriage ceremony of his ser- 
vant, he would, on that occasion, sit below — Persian MS. 

J The bridegroom’s right-hand man is, in Turkish, called sakdesh; and his left-hand 
man soldesh. 
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CHAP. XXV. commands as those of a monarch, to seize one person, to fine 
another, and to flog a third. These marriage pranks are usually 
preconcerted: but even when not, they never give offence, as in- 
stances of bad humour at a nuptial festival are of very rare occur- 
rence. The joys in the house of the bride are more moderate : the 
lady is bathed, perfumed, and dressed in the richest clothes her 
family can afford. She also sits in state ; and, before she leaves her 
own house, or tent, she receives presents from a number of her 
friends. When this ceremony is over, she is covered with a scarlet 
veil, is mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her husband’s 
dwelling, who receives her at the threshold. The above usages are 
now almost as common among the citizens as among the wandering 
tribes of Persia. It remains to speak of those customs which are 
more peculiar to the latter ; and several of which, from their 
character, probably existed among this class long before the intro- 
duction of the Mahomedan religion. 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the house or 
lent of the bridegroom her friends assemble. If she is the daughter 
of a chief, or of an elder of a tribe, she is accompanied by all the 
horsemen whose attendance he can command ; the party proceed, 
accompanied by dancers and music; and, if the place of their destina- 
tion is near, they lake a circuitous road to it, that the enjoyment of 
this part of the ceremony may be prolonged. When they appear at 
a distance the bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended by his 
friends, proceeds to meet the cavalcade. He holds an apple or an 
orange* in his hand, and, when sufliciently near to be certain of his 

* This usage, of throwing the apple or orange, is also common among citizens, who 
throw it at their brides from the threshold or balcony of the house. 
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aim, he throws it at her with considerable force *. All is silent atten- chap. xxv. 
tion from the time the parlies come near each other till this act, 
which is the signal for general uproar and confusion. 'I'he bride- 
groom wheels his horse round, and rides at full speed to his place of 
abode. Everj? horseman of the bride’s party endeavours to seize him ; 
and he that succeeds, has his horse, saddle, and clothes, as a reward. 

This, however, is only the case where the party is wealthy : amoug 
the poorer classes a few pieces of silver are paid as a fine to the suc- 
cessful pursuer. The bridegroom, however, is not often taken ; for, as 
it is a point of honour to escape, he rides the fleetest horse of his 
tribe, and his friends endeavour by every means to favour his retreat. 

When the bride arrives at her future residence, the women by 
whom she is attended entreat her not to alight. 'J’he husband’s rela- 
tions crowd around her, and beg that she will. This is the moment 
of her power : every male of the family into which she is about to 
enter brings her presents proportionate to their ability, or their feel- 
ings of regard to her husband. They also solicit her to give up part 
of her dower, and their instances are afterwards repeated by the 
husband : but the women of Persia are naturally tenacious of tlie 
only security they have against bad usage or accident ; and, though 
they sometimes return a part, they usually reserve enough to render 
it a check upon those to wdiom they intrust their i'uture comfort and 
happiness. At these marriages the men and women of the tribe 
dance-p : and the most polished chiefs, though they may conform, in 

* He is encouraged to throw the apple away with all the force he can, as it is 
deemed fortunate to do so. 

f They stand in a line or ring and join hands, while the music plays, and a person 
sings in just cadence with it. The whole parly join in a rude chorus. 
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CHAP. XXV. the marriages of their own family, with the usages of the inhabitants 
of the cities in which they live, are in the habit of visiting the tents 
of their followers on these joyous occasions ; and of contributing, by 
their munificence, and their example of unreserved hilarity, to the 
mirth of these wedding feasts. 

Usage of di- The usage of divorce among the tribes is the same as among 

vorce among 

the wandering the inhabitants of cities, but it is of still rarer occurrence. This 

tribes. ascribed to various causes. The virtue of the females is 

more strict: they are, from their labour, more valuable to their 
husbands: and the poorer class have seldom the means of paying 
a dower to a wife whom they divorce. Wc may also conclude, 
that it is dangerous, in such a community, to offend the relations 
of a female of a respectable family: for, though these are prompt 
to be her executioners if she is proved guilty of adultery, they are 
her strenuous supporters as long as she is innocent of that crime. 
AVe are told by an intelligent Persian*, who has written a short 
treatise upon the manners of these tribes, that the deepest pledge 
which they can give of their resolution to conquer or perish in any 
enterprise in which they are engaged, is to go through the ceremony 
of a conditional divorce of their wives. They pronounce them divorced 
unless success crowns their efforts. “ In former days,” he observes, 
“ a man would have been deemed despicable who outlived defeat 
“ after this ceremony : but it is now,” he adds, “ too often an empty 
“ boast ; and men are not ashamed to fly the moment after they 
“ have uttered a vow which their ancestors deemed the most sacred 
that a man of honour could make.” 


♦ Persian MS. 
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The time of the male part of the tribes in Persia is passed in 
riding, practising their military exercises, and hunting. Their fare 
is coarse and moderate : they now and then feast upon meat ; but 
their general diet is a bard black bread, sour milk, and curds. They 
do not often indulge in intoxicating liquors : their chief delight is 
in sitting together, smoking their pipes, and in listening to songs 
and tales, or in looking at the tricks, grimaces, and witticisms, 
of bulfoons*, (who are to be found in every quarter of Persia;) 
and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. A Persian 
chief -f* of a Kurdish tribe who remained several days with the 
British mission when it was in the vicinity of Kermanshah, had 
in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extraor- 
dinary talents. One day upon the march, this fellow, addressing 
the English envoy, said, “ You arc, no doubt, very proud of the 
“ discipline you have established among your Persian servants, who 
“ march in your front in as regular a style as your own soldiers. 
“ How long, sir,” said the wit, “ has it taken you to introduce this 
“ order among my countrymen ?" — “ About six months,’' was the 
reply. — “ Now,” said he, “ if you will permit me, you shall see 

• The Persians say, that a good Loottee, or “ buffoon,” ought to be able to laugh, 
cry, weep, sit still, and dance, at the same moment. Some of these jesters approach 
very near this idea of perfection. 

t This occurred in 1801 . The name of this chief was Mehdy Khan Kulhoor: he 
is chief of a tribe who can mount four thousand horse. This nobleman possessed more 
accomplishments than any I met with in Persia. He was not only a scholar, but a poet 
and a painter; and he added to his other qualities the reputation of being a good 
soldier. 
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CHAP. XXV. “ that I will, in less than six minutes, destroy all that you have done 
“ in six months." On leave being granted, he immediately rode 
near the Persian horsemen, who were leading the state-horses, and 
who had strict orders not to leave their ranks. He had noticed 
that these men were almost all of the Lac and Fylee tribes, whose 
chief residence is among the mountains of Louristan : and he began 
to sing, as if to himself, but in a clear and loud voice, a song, which 
commenced, “ Attend to me ye sons of Louristan, I sing of the 
“ glorious deeds of your forefathers." Before he had finished his 
song, to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, caused by the 
Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round to hear 
him more distinctly. The jester laughed most heartily at the success 
of his joke; and, addressing the envoy, said: “ Do not be distressed 
“ at the fate of your fine discipline, for I have heard of a man who, 
“ with no other means than the song I have just sung, collected an 
“ army, and was called a king* for several weeks." 

The men of the wandering tribes delight to tell or listen to 
romantic tales : some of them not only make themselves masters 
of this art, but learn to recite verses, particularly those of Ferdosi. 
A person who has cultivated this talent enjoys a great share of the 
respect of his associates, who frequently call upon him to amuse an 

* This, I am assured, was the fact. A chief of no pretensions had, during the con- 
fusion that followed the death of N&dir Shah, gone about Louristan with some musicians 
and singers, who continually pla^'ed and sung this favourite provincial air; and he had 
actually, by this means alone, collected about five thousand followers, and proclaimed 
himself king. 
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idle hour by transporting his hearers into the regions of fancy, or chap. xxv. 
to excite their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating lines which 
celebrate the renown of their ancestors. 

It has been already stated, that the women of the tribes of Persia Condition of 

. , females of 

who dwell in tents are seldom veiled : their usual occupations have the wandering 
also been described. They are more respected than the females who 
dwell in cities, because they are more useful to the community of 
which they form a part. They not only share the bed, but the 
fatigues and dangers of their husbands : and the masculine habits 
which they acquire do not displease, for they seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rank, they perform all the 
domestic and menial offices of their own home : and strangers, who 
visit their houses and tents, are certain to receive the kindest and 
most hospitable welcome from them. But there is nothing in the 
manner of these women that can be mistaken : it is fearless, but 
not forward ; and evidently proceeds from the consciousni'ss of 
security, not the absence of shame. Though in general their com- 
plexion is dark and sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty : a sense of their free condition 
gives lustre to their eyes; and they often add to fine features a 
very graceful fonn. But among the lower orders of this class, their 
beauty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual exposure 
to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman *, remarkable for his polished manners and 
the gayety of his disposition, describes his entertainment by the 

• Mahomed Husseiu Khan, son of the late Mehdi Aly Khan, who was sent by the 
Government of Bombay on a mission to the Court of Persia in A. D. 1798. 
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CHAP. XXV. females of one of these tribes in a very natural and characleristic 
manner. ** When I arrived," he observes, “ at the village of 
“ Sennah *, which is inhabited by the Turkish tribes of KhuzAl and 
“ Affshdr, I was invited to take up my abode in the house of one of 
“ the chiefs of the latter, and received, while I staid, the greatest 
“ attention from all his family. The ladies, who, according to 
“ custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my 
“ host, who was about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than 
I can express. When I said that I was thirsty, she ran and 
brought me a cup of pure water. It was a draught from the 
“ fountain of life, brought by an angel : but it increased, instead 
of extinguishing the flame which her bright dark eyes had kindled 
“ in my breast •f'.” After describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a 
look, the nature of that passion which he entertained for this young 
beauty, he very sensibly observes: — “ A vain and uninformed man 
“ might have mistaken the manner of my fair cup-bearer ; but I had 
“ experience of these Eelliaat ladies, and well knew that nothing 
“ was meant but that kindness and hospitality with which they 
“ treat all strangers who visit their tents or houses. I believe,” 
he concludes, “ they are virtuous beyond all other women in Persia ; 
“ and the man who should even attempt seduction, would be sacri- 
“ ficed to the implacable honour of their male relations;};.” The 
habits of these females fit them for the scenes to which they are 
occasionally exposed. When riding near a small encampment of 

* This village is in Irak. The name is the same as that of the capital of Ardelan. 

t Mahomed Hussein Khan’s MS. Journal. Ibid. 
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AfFshdr families, I expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who chap.xxv. 
was with me, regarding their reputed boldness and hardihood, 
and particularly of their skill in horsemanship. He immediately 
called to a young woman of a handsome appearance, and asked 
her in Turkish if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said 
she was. “ And you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” was the 
next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” said he, point- 
ing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and show this 
“ European envoy the difference between a girl of a tribe, and a 
** citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the animal, and, 
setting off at full speed, did not stop till she had reached the 
summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones : when there, she waved her hand over her head, and 
then came down the hill at the same rate she had ascended. No- 
thing could be more dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped : but she appeared quite fearless, and seemed delighted 
at having had an opportunity of vindicating the females of her tribe 
from the reproach of being like the ladies of cities. 

The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent 
the men from marrying even the number of wives allowed by the law. 

Many of them have only one ; and, unless she is old, barren, or unfit 
to work, they do not marry another. The reason is, that they can 
seldom afford to support more than one wife: and, from the liberty 
which the females enjoy, their quarrels, where there are several in a 
family, would be seriously embarrassing; and marriage, which is con- 
sidered as one of the chief bonds of union between the men of a 
tribe, would become a constant source of discord and contention. 

The practice of hiring wives for a certain period, which prevails in 
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CHAP, XXV. the cities and towns of Persia, is held in abhorrence by the 
Qf tribes; and these have frequently been known to attack 

The practice ^ 

of hiring wives pricsts ill the Hiost violent manner, whom they believed to have 

is held in ab- 

horrence sanctioned an usage which they deem so degrading. Though we 

among them. i i /% 

may conclude, from what has been stated, that these women enjoy 
more freedom and consideration than the other females of Persia, 
they are still remote from that rank which has been assigned to the 
sex among the civilized nations of Europe : they toil, while their 
lord-like husband spends his hours in indolence, or amusement, and 
are regarded more as servants than as associates. If a man of a 
■wandering tribe has not so many wives and slaves as the religion 
he professes permits, or as his brother Mahomedan of the city, it is 
merely, as has been stated, because his poverty, or the condition of 
the society to which he belongs, limits his desires. The moment that 
his situation alters he is prompt to riot in every species of dissipation ; 
and the partner, who more than shares his toils, has no chance of an 
equal partition in any good fortune that may attend him. If he is 
raised to a high station, he deems an increased indulgence of his sensual 
appetites one of the chief pleasures of advancement : and when he 
becomes an inhabitant of a city, he at once adopts the customs of a 
citizen. His first wives, if he has more than one, are compelled to 
sacrifice the liberty they before enjoyed, and to endure that neglect 
which is the natural consequence of his power to obtain younger and 

Tiieir respect morc bcautiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal 

ciiaiinr*'"'** claims are always respected. The mother’s influence over her son 
usually continues through life ; and she is ready to maintain that 
authority, which is grounded on habit and affection, by ministering 
to his gratification. It is her duty to preside over his family ; and, if 
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he is rich, he usually intrusts to her not only the choice of his female chai*. xxv. 
partners, but their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment 
of this power makes the women in Persia anxiously desire to have 
male children. The birth of a son is hailed with joy ; that of a 
daughter is always a disappointment. 

These observations on the usages of the wandering tribes chiefly Condition of 
apply to those of Persian and Turkish origin. The Arabian tribes trik»mivr- 
subject to Persia, who inhabit the shores of the Gulf, arc more 
assimilated, in their habits, to the people from which they are 
derived, than to those amid whom they dwell. They continue to 
speak Arabic, and preserve almost all the customs of ihcir original 
country. They in general dress like the inhabitants of Arabia, Tiicir dres*. 
wearing, instead of the cap of the Persians, a light turban, and are 
usually covered with a flowing cloak. 3’he manners of this race, 
though less rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much 
of the wildness and independence of their ancestors. 

The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal than that Din. 
of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom. It consists chiefly 
of dates. But what others would consider a hardship, habit, with 
them, has converted into an enjoyment; and the Arab deems no food 
more delightful than that upon which he lives. Some years ago, a 
woman, belonging to one of the Arab families settled at At)usheher, 
had gone to England with the children of the British resident at that 
))lace. . When she returned, all crowded around her, to hear the rcf)ort 
of the country she had visited. She described the roads, the car- 
riages, the horses, the wealth and the splendour of the cities, and 
the highly cultivated slate of the country. Her audience were lull 
of envy at the condition of Englishmen, and were on the point ol 
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XXV. retiring with that impression, when the woman happened to add,^ 
that the country she had visited only wanted one thing to make 
it delightful. “ What is that?” was the general inquiry. ** It has 
“ not a date tree in it,” said she. “ I never ceased to look for 
“ one, all the time I was there, but I looked in vain.” The sen- 
timents of the Arabs who had listened to her, were, in an instant, 
changed by this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, 
which they felt for men, who were condemned to live in a country 
where there were no date trees. 

The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying from 
oppression when they cannot resist it. The sea is always open to 
them, and they are accustomed to that element. Not only the 
islands of the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories of Turkey, and 
the opposite coast of Arabia, are inhabited by their brethren ; and 
these circumstances, combined with their original habits, give a 
freedom of sentiment and expression to this race of men that is very 
striking. When a party of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near Abusheher, were preparing to slip an English and an Arabian 
greyhound at a deer, to see which >vas fleetest, one of them stated 
his belief that the English dog would beat. The moment this obser- 
vation was made, a poor Arab, who had accompanied the party 
in hopes of obtaining a trifling present for leading a dog, sprung 
forward, and exclaimed, with all the natural energy of his race, 
“ You are wrong, sir! by Heaven, the Arab dog will win*!” 

The manners of some of the mountain tribes who inhabit the 
great ranges of the southern part of Persia, cannot be described. 


* This occurred when I was at Abusheher in 1810 , 
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for they are hardly known : but we may conclude, that their usages chap. x\v, 
are as little changed since the time of Alexander, as their relations 
to the sovereign of the country; which, from the description given 
of them by the historians of the Grecian conqueror, appear to have 
been exactly the same at that period as they are at present. Alex- 
ander is represented as having pursued the same policy toward them 
which the modern Kings of Persia are necessitated to adopt, lie 
endeavoured to make them husbandmen and feeders of cattle, that 
they might, “ when they had property of their own to delcnd, re- 
“ frain from encroaching upon their neighbours*." 

The rude tribes, who have been described, are not envious of 
that civilisation of which we are so proud. We may wonder 
at their ignorance and prejudice ; but we must recollect that men are 
formed by habit, and that all their sufferings and (njoymenls are 
comparative. How often do we sec them rejoicing under hard- 
ships and bondage, and repining at their lot when courted by liberty 
and fortune! The feelings we receive from living in one stale of 
society, disqualify us from judging of those of another : but he who 
has travelled over the greatest space will be most struck with the 
equal dispensation of happiness and misery ; and his value for 
knowledge will not be decreased by observing, that those arc nr)t 
always the most happy who possess it. It is proper and just that 
we should be grateful for the blessing of civilisation ; but we 
should not assume too great a superiority over those who con- 
tinue in a more barbarous stale. A study of their manners, of 
the causes of their misery, and the sources of their happiness, 


• Translation of Arian, Vol. II. page 280 . 
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CHAP. XXV. may teach us many useful and important lessons. Human nature 
is always the same, in whatever garb it is clothed : ' and there 
can be none to whom it is of more consequence to contemplate 
society in its rudest state, than a nation who continues, amid 
scenes of luxury and refinement^ to cherish an individual independ> 
ence, and a political freedom, that are grounded upon the institu- 
tions of a race of brave, but turbulent warriors; and which 
cannot be maintained but by the constant recollection of those 
rights which belong to him, who is ready to suffer every priva- 
tion, rather than become a slave. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Reflections on the actual Condition of Persia, and the Character of its Inhabitants. 


Though no country has undergone, during the last twenty cen- chap.xxvi 
turics, more revolutions than the kingdom of Persia, there is, 
perhaps, none that is less altered in its condition. The power of the 
sovereigns, and of the satraps of ancient times ; the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the court; the habits of the people; their division into 
citizens, martial tribes, and savage mountaineers ; the internal admi- 
nistration ; and mode of warfare ; have continued essentially the 
same : and the Persians, as far as we have the means of judging, are, 
at the present period, not a very different people from what they 
were in the lime of Darius, and of Nousheerwan. 

There is no example, during more than twelve centuries, of 
any Mahomedan nation having attained a high rank in the scale 
of civilisation. The inhabitants of all those countries who have 
adopted this religion, have invariably been exposed to the miseries 
of an arbitrary and unsettled rule. Many reasons have been urged 
to account for this remarkable and striking fact; among which 
the most prominent are the example of the prophet of Arabia, 
and the character of some of the fundamental tenets of his faitli. 

The life of Mahomed, after he declared his mission, was passed 
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CHAP.xxvi in constant warfare ; and be is scarcely more revered by his fol- 
lowers on account of his sanctity as ** the deputed of God*,” than 
for his personal courage, and his skill as a military commander. 
Every Mahomedan ruler has, consequently, been able to plead, 
as a lawful excuse for his ambition, the desire of emulating the 
earthly glory of his prophet : and the precepts of the Koran-f-, 
have continually been quoted to show, in their application to the 
friends and enemies of the faith, the necessity of obedience, and the 
virtue of violence. 

The institution of polygamy, and the degrading usage of secluding 
the female sex, which Mahomed practised and recommended, have, 
no doubt, bad an influence, scarcely secondary to any other cause, in 
retarding the progress of civilisation among those races who have 
adopted his faith. The mind is formed by its domestic habits : and 
in a Mahomedan community, every man is a despot in his own 
bouse. From childhood to old age he hears of, and sees nothing but, 
arbitrary power. Accustomed only to obey or to command, he 
cannot understand what is meant by individual or political freedom : 
and he recognises in the monarch of the country the same absolute 


♦ Russool-uII&h^ or ‘‘ the deputed of God,” is the most common title of Mahomed, 
t The Koran, which was written by a martial leader during his contest for power, 
being recognised as the source of the only written law of Mahomedan nations, 
may be supposed to tend, in no slight degree, to keep these in a state of comparative 
barbarism. Commentaries may be written to explain the text in a manner the most 
suited to those to whom the law applies; but the principle on which it is founded 
can neither be changed nor set aside : reason is fettered by faith ; and men are 
condemned to receive their law^s as articles of belief, in which it is impiety to exercise 
their reason. 
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power which he claims to exercise over all whom nature or fortune chap.xxvi 
have placed under his own authority. 

Other causes might, no doubt, be discovered in the ancient and 
present condition of the great kingdoms of Asia, which may, in 
some degree, account for their never having attained a state of 
improvement which can be compared with that enjoyed by almost 
all those nations who form the present commonwealth of Europe : 
but the rettsons that have been stated, will fully explain that com- 
plete apathy on all points connected with the shape of the govern- 
ment under which they live, which is a characteristic feature of the 
population of every country inhabited by Mahomedans. Chiefs of 
tribes have combined to preserve their independence. Their followers 
have, from their love of natural liberty, clung to the habits of savage 
life rather than become the defenceless objects of oppression : but 
there has never been, among those who professed this religion, one 
effort made for rational freedom, nor a desire shown to impose any 
salutary and permanent check upon the absolute authority of their 
sovereign. If his cruelty occasions revolt, the only use which they 
make of success is to place themselves at the rncrcy of another tyrant ; 
and his first exercise of that power which they bestow upon him, 
is to subdue the spirit of turbulence to which he has owed his 
elevation. 

The History of Persia, from the Arabian conquest to the present 
day, may be adduced as a proof of the truth of these observations : 
and while the causes, by which the effects have been produced, con- 
tinue to operate, no material change in the condition of that emj)ire 
can be expected. Its prosperity will continue to depend upon the; 
personal character of its monarchs : and the best of kings cannot do 
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cuAP.xxvi more than promote that during the uncertain period of his own life. 

The consequences which the recent approximation of a great European 
power* may have upon the future destiny of this kingdom, cannot 
easily be foretold : but the natives of Turkey, wrapt up in the habits 
of their ancestors, and defended by their religious prejudices, have 
for ages resisted the progress of that civilisation with which they are 
surrounded : and if we were to draw an inference from this example, 
we should conclude, that vicinity of territory, and consequent collision 
of opposite habits and faith, was more likely to increase than to dimi- 
nish those obstacles which have hitherto prevented any very intimate 
or social intercourse between Mahomedan and Christian nations. 

Before we conclude a work in which an effort has been made 
to convey to the English reader fuller information than he has 
hitherto possessed of the past history and present condition of 
Persia, it appears desirable to offer some reflections on the general 
character of the different classes of its inhabitants. 

General cha- The personal characters of the Kings of Persia have been given 
^tion**ofThe i^ the coursc of this history : what remains to be said relates more to 
pereil'^"* those qualities which appear to be connected with their condition, 
than to their personal disposition or talents. Almost all the sove- 
reigns of this country have been religious, or were at least punctual 
observers of the forms of the faith which they professed. This is 
essential (even if they were not sincere,) to the support of their 
power; and its necessity is inculcated from infancy. Lessons of 
morality are not thought to be so important. Every Monarch of 
Persia is considered at liberty to indulge, from his earliest youth. 


* Russia. 
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in the grossest sensuality. The boundless gratification of his pas- 
sions is deemed a privilege of his condition : and we may, perhaps, 
trace to this, beyond all other causes, that constant change of 
dynasties which we meet with in the history of this country. 
Families are elevated to power by the eflbrts of some great and 
extraordinary man : his immediate successors, stimulated by his 
example, and by the necessity of exertion, to maintain and extend 
the dominion that his courage and talents have acijuircd, pursue 
the same path : but their descendants are destroyed by the fame 
of their forefathers. Instructed to believe themselves born to rule, 
they conceive that they have only to enjoy the power which they 
inherit. They give themselves up to the luxury by which they 
are courted ; listen to the flatterers by whom they arc surrounded : 
till, enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they fall 
before a popular chief of their own country, or a foreign enemy. 

A Monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory upon 
him but the ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, generosity, 
and Justice, he admits to be virtues ; but considers them as royal 
qualities, not duties. Accustomed to have every look obeyed, and 
to complete submission to his authority, he is as impati(!nt of any 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his desires, as he is insensible to the 
value of devoted service. We discover, from their history, that the 
Kings of Persia have, with some remarkable exceptions, almost 
always chosen their personal companions from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Those who exercise absolute jjower, 
and whose only title to be called great is derived from the splen- 
dour of the station which they occupy, hate to be approached in 
'heir unreserved moments by men who have high pretensions, either 

4 L 


V OL. II, 
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CHAP. XXVI from hereditary rank, or superior talents and virtue. They feel 
happier and more at ease when surrounded by a circle of an op- 
posite description : and the pride of despotism is, perhaps, never 
so much gratified as when it can look around and sec nothing but 
what rests entirely on its favour, and which consequently can be 
destroyed with the same breath by which it was created. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult than for a Monarch of 
Persia to continue humane, even if that should be his natural dis- 
position. The constant habit of directing and witnessing executions 
must, in the course of time, harden his nature: and those intrusted 
with the education of the princes of this country, as if apprehensive 
that an indulgence in tender feelings should interfere with the per- 
formance of their future duties, take them, when almost infants, to 
witness scenes at which men would shudder. These early lessons 
appear to have been almost uniformly successful ; for we have hardly 
one instance, in the history of Persia, of a king of that country 
evincing any uncommon degree of humanity : while there are many 
to prove, that the habit of shedding blood often becomes a passion ; 
by a brutal indulgence in which, human beings appear to lose that 
rank and character which belong to their species. 

The Sovereigns of Persia are sometimes compelled to devise the 
means of secretly destroying those powerful subjects whose allegiance 
they suspect, but whom they fear openly to accuse or to attack. 
Policy, and indeed self-preservation, may justify such proceedings ; 
but the necessity of having recourse to them cannot prevent their 
baneful influence on the mind, nor alter that impression which they 
are calculated to make. Cruelty never excites more indignation than 
when combined with art ; and the undisguised violence of tyran- 
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nic&l power appears like virtue when compared with the treacherous ciup.xxvi 
acts of its timid weakness. 

The observations which have been made upon the Kings of 
Persia apply to all despots who have similar power : but there are, 
fortunately for mankind, few nations where the authority vested in 
the chief ruler is so absolute. We cannot be surprised, when we 
consider their condition, that the monarchs of that kingdom have, in 
general, been careless of the rights of others, but tenacious of their 
own ; that they have recognised no limit to their oppression but 
apprehension of revolt ; that they have only measured their indul- 
gence in pleasure by their power of enjoying it; that they have 
sought to amass treasure by every means that did not violate laws 
and usages which it was deemed dangerous to infringe; that they 
have entered on wars with no views but those connected with personal 
glory ; and that they have only considered the prosperity of their 
country an object of their care, as it was calculated to promote their 
individual interests and reputation. 

The character of the princes of the blood in Persia can never be J imt oftiie 

jtriiices of tlie 

correctly known. They always act under great restraint. Iheir iiood. 
manners are in general kind and prepossessing; as their principal 
object is to attach to their person those with whom they associate, and 
to gain a popularity that may promote their future advancement. 

Though the situation of these princes should impress them with the 
necessity of great prudence, if not of dissimulation, the flattery of 
those by whom they are surrounded, and the arrogance of high birth, 
very frequently counteract these salutary impressions: and, when 
intrusted with the exercise of authority, they often display as much 
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violence as if their brows were already encircled with that crown 
which is to vest them with despotic and uncontrolled power. 

The ministers and chief officers of the Court of Persia are almost 
always men of polished manners, well skilled in the business of their 
respective departments, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, 
and very acute observation : but these agreeable and useful quali- 
ties are, in general, all that they possess. Nor is virtue or liberal 
knowledge to be expected in men whose lives are wasted in attention 
to forms ; whose means of subsistence are derived from the most cor- 
rupt sources ; w'hose occupation is intrigues that have always the same 
objects, that of preserving themselves, or of ruining others ; who can- 
not, without danger, speak any language but that of flattery and 
deceit; and who are, in short, condemned, by their condition, to be 
venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, been many ministers 
of Persia whom it would be injustice to class in this general descrip- 
tion: but even those most distinguished for their virtues and their 
talents, have been forced, in some degree, to accommodate their 
principles to their station ; and, unless where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them be3’ond the fear of rivals, necessity 
has compelled them to practise habits of subserviency and dis- 
simulation, which arc at variance with that truth and integrity that 
can alone constitute a claim to the respect which all are disposed 
to grant to good and great men. 

The characters of the governors of provinces and of cities may 
be said to be in a considerable degree formed on that of the reigning 
sovereign : but the system of the government must always dispose 
this class to abuse the brief authority w-ith which they are vested. 
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They are, however, from the siluation in which they are placed, ciiap.xxvi 
in general more manly and open, both in their manner and conduct, 
than the ministers and courtiers; and are therefore, as a body, 
entitled to more respect : for habits of violence and injustice do not 
debase the nature of man so much as those of deceit and falsehood. 

The religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes, ofiiu nii- 
The character of the few who have attained very high rank, has been ^ 
before noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild tem- 
per, and retired habits. They are very careful to preserve the 
respect they enjoy, by cherishing those impressions that arc cnler- 
tained of their piety and humility. It is rare to see them intoleraut, 
except in cases where they deem the interest of that religion, of 
which they are the head, in danger. The lower classes of the 
priesthood in Persia are commonly of a very opposite character 
to their superiors. With little knowledge, and great pretensions, 
they demand a respect which they seldom receive; and are, in 
consequence, among the most discontented of the connnunily. 

The general disposition of the Persians to treat strangers oi‘ a dil- 
ferent religion with kindness and hospitality, is a subject of con- 
stant irritation to them. They rail at all communication with 
infidels, and ('ndcavour to obtain an importance with the lower 
orders of the people by a display of their bigotry and intolerance. 

This class of men are often accused, by their countrymen, of 
indulging in the gratification of the worst passions of the mind. 

To say a man hates like a moollah, is to assert that he cherishes 
towards another, sentiments of the most inveterate hostility. 

There is a considerable difl'crencc of character aniong the inha- ot the 

taiils of cities 

bitants ol’ the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates and towns. 
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CHAP. XXVI in the opposite feelings and habits which they have derived from 
their ancestors. The natives of Kazveen» Tabreez, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, and Yezd, are as remarkable for their courage, as those 
of Koom, Kashan, and Isfahan, are for their cowardice. The 
former are chiefly descended from martial tribes; while the fore- 
fathers of the latter have, for many centuries, pursued civil occu- 
pations. But, though some of the citizens of Persia are less 
warlike than others, the different shades of character which this 
occasions are not of so much consequence as to prevent their 
being included in a general description. The whole of this com- 
munity may be deemed, as far as regards their personal appear- 
ance, a fine race of men : they are not tall ; but it is rare to see 
any of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European : and if they have not 
all the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them 
no inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people, they may be 
praised for their quickness of apprehension, their vivacity, and the 
natural politeness of their manners. They are sociable and cheerful ; 
and, with some remarkable exceptions, as prodigal in disbursement as 
they are eager of gain *. The higher classes of the citizens of Persia 
are kind and indulgent masters; and the lower ranks are, as far 
as respects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt 
execution of the orders they receive, the best of servants. In coun- 
tries where the la^r grants equal protection to all ranks of society, 

* The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very avaricious and sordid. 
Some of them, indeed, from indulging in the habit of acquiring money, become perfect 


misers. 
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and where servitude does not imply dependence, the master and chap, xxvi 
servant are much more separated than in despotic states. In the 
latter, where there are no middle classes, the servant is often the 
humble friend, and lives in habits of intimacy that could only exist 
where the actual distinction is so great as to remove all danger of 
either forgetting the inequality of their condition. 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial : nor arc the inhabit- The f«t«ciioo.i 

of the Pcrsiituis 

ants of that country forward to deny this national reproach: but 
they argue, that this vice appertains to the government, and is the 
natural consequence of the condition of the society in which they 
live : and there can be no doubt, that when rulers practise violence 
and oppression, those who are oppressed will shield themselves by 
every means within their power : and when they are destitute of 
combination and strength, they can only have recourse to art and 
duplicity. Nor is the moral character always debased by the use of 
this species of defence : instances continually occur in Persia, as in 
other countries subject to an arbitrary government, where tlu; head 
of a village, or the magistrate of a city, entitles himself to the 
gratitude and admiration of those under him, by a virtuous and 
undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by which he endangers his own 
life and property, to save others who consider him as their guardian 
and protector. 

The frame of private society in Persia is, perhaps, still more calcu- 
lated to render men artful and false than the constitution of their 
government. The wives and slaves of a despotic husband and master 
must have all the vices of their debased condition. The first lessons 
which their children learn from the example of those they love, is to 
practise deceit ; and this early impression is confirmed by all their 
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beauty and excellence of truth ; but prudence warns them against a 
rigid adherence to so dangerous a virtue. The oaths which they con- 
stantly use to attest their veracity, are only proofs of their want of it. 
They swear by the head of the king, by that of the person they 
address, by their own, by that of their son, that they are not asserting 
what is false : and if a stranger should continue to evince suspicion, 
they sometimes exclaim* “ Believe me ; for, though a Persian, I am 
“ speaking trutli." There are, no doubt, some of the natives of 
Persia who do not deserve to be included in this general description, 
and who are distinguished by their regard for truth: but their 
numbers arc too inconsiderable to save their countrymen from the 
reproach of falsehood, as a prevalent national vice. 

Their prone- The citizens of Persia arc not subdued by their situation into a 
bioii. submissive character. They are easily inflamed into passion, and 
act, when under its influence, like men careless of the result. A 
stranger, who is unacquainted with the nature of the government, 
and the latitude of speech which it permits in those whom it 
oppresses, is surprised to hear the meanest inhabitant of a town 
venting imprecations* against his superiors, nay, sometimes against 
the sacred person of the king himself. These extraordinary ebulli- 
tions of passion, which are very common among the lower orders in 
Persia, generally pass unheeded. Sometimes they may provoke a 
reproof, or a few blows ; but they never receive consequence from the 
unwise interference of power to repress them. 

* The Persians not only vent their abuse on the person who has offended them, 
but on his whole kindred, and more particularly his female relatives. Their abuse is 
generally very obscene. 
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and treedoin 
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Many of the inhabitants of the principal cities in Persia are men ciiap.xxvi 
of some education : but even those who are not so, are remarkable 
for the fluency of their language. TJiey express themselves with 
a freedom and boldness that is not always restrained by the dis- 
parily of rank between them and the person whom they address. 
iJajee Ibrahim, the late Prime Minister of Persia, who gloried in 
the name of eiiizen, used to delight in relating a dialogue which 
took place between his brother, who was Beglerbeg, or Governor 
of Jslahan, and a seller of vegetables in that city*. — On an extra- 
ordinary im|)os( being laid upon every shop, the latter forced him- 
self into the governor’s presence when he was giving public audience, 
and exclaimed, that he was totally unable to pay the tax which had 
been imposed on him. “ You must pay it, or leave the city,” was 
the reply. “ 1 cannot pay it,” said the man ; “ and to what other 
“ place can 1 go?” — “ You may either proceed to Shiraz, or Kashan, 

“ if you like those towns better than this,” said the governor. “ Your 
“ brother,” replied the shopkeeper, “ is in power at one of these 
“ cities, and your nephew at the other: Avhat relief can 1 expect 
“ in either?” — “ You may proceed to court,” said the ruler, “ and 
“ complain to the king, if you think I have committed injustice.” — 

” Your brother, the Hajee, is prime minister,” said the man. “ Co 
“ to Hell !” exclaimed the enraged governor, “ and do not trouble 
“ me any more!” — “ The holy raanf, your deceased father, is 


* Hajee Ibrahiai repealed this anecdote to me with great animation. He, indeed, 
particularly delighted in mentioning any thing that reflected honour upon the spirit 
of the citizens of Persia, whom it was his policy through life to support again.st the 
wandering tribes of that country. 

t The name of the father ofAhe governor was Hajee Hashe. The expression used 
by the shopkeeper was Hajee-murhoom, which means the deceased hajee, or ** pilgrim.” 
VOL. II. 4 M 
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not suppress their smiles at the boldness of their countryman : 
and the governor, who shared the general feeling, bade the com- 
plainant retire, and he would attend to his case, provided he would 
not bring a curse upon his family, by insisting that they shut him 
out of all hopes of justice, both in this world, and in that which 
is to come. 

General cha- The character of the military tribes differs essentially from that of 

racter and 

condition of the othcf inhabitants of Persia. The chiefs of these clans are often as 

the military i i • • i • mi 

tribes. much distinguished for their generosity as their courage. They are, 
from their condition, less artful than the ministers and principal 
civil officers of the kingdom : but they cannot be deemed exempt 
from that vice, though it is corrected by their pride and violence. 
Arrogant from birth, and surrounded, from infancy, by devoted 
dependents, their minds are habituated to overrate their own pre- 
tensions, and depreciate those of others. When inflamed with 
passion, they in an instant lose all that courtly manner which they 
are accustomed to assume, and give way to the most ungovern- 
able rage. They seldom suffer from the bold imprudence of the 
language which they use on these occasions, as they can always 
plead in excuse the habits of the rude class to which they belong * : 
and the consideration they demand, upon this ground, is hardly 


* I one day heard a nobleman of one of these tribes use the most violent 
and insulting language, when speaking of the prime minister. His imprudence 
appeared greater, as some of the minister's particular friends were present. Apprehen- 
sive of the consequence, I next day asked him, if any thing had happened* It is all 

** settled,” he said : 1 have made an apology. I told the minister that I was an 

Eelleatee, (a man of a wandering tribe) ; and that, you know,” he added, laughing, 
is an excuse for any thing wrong that a man can say or do.” 
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ever refused, even by the monarch himself, if he has been the ciiap.xxvi 
object of their intemperance. The character of these military nobles 
may be said to change with the state of their country : Avhen that is 
settled for any long period, they lose a great deal of their native 
honesty and violence. Educated at the capital, where, in youth, 
they are generally kept as hostages for the good conduct of their 
fathers ; and compelled to constant attendance on the king after 
they have attained manhood ; they become in time courtiers, and 
are not, except in being more haughty, materially different from 
the other nobles and principal officers of the country. We can 
neither praise them, nor any other of the higher ranks in Persia, 
for their strictness in either moral or religious duties : to the for- 
mer, they do not even pretend to give much attention ; and though 
they are careful as to the observance of all the forms of the latter, 
they often appear indifferent as to the substance, and arc in the 
habit of discussing the tenets and dogmas of their liiilh with a 
freedom that sometimes borders upon impiety*. 


* In Persia, religion is a favourite topic of conversation, and particularly when 
a stranger of an opposite faith to that of Mahotned is of the party. It is not unusual 
to hear this subject treated in a manner which proves, at least, that there is the utmost 
latitude of speech. I have frequently listened to these discussions with some sur- 
prise. I heard a person of high rank one day exclaim, in a mixed company, in which 
some priests w'ere maintaining the sacred nature of the claims of the descendants of 
the prophet : This is all very well for superstitious fools who know no better : but I 
have travelled and read, and have more than once met with a dog of a Syud, and 
an angel of a Jew !*’ This speech produced a very hearty laugh at the c.vpcnsc of 
the holy man who had commenced the conversation. 1 find in one of my manuscripts 
a very ludicrous instance of the open impiety of a nobleman of rank now living in 
Khorassan. He heard a moollah describe, in the pulpit, the manner in which the 
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tents, is very opposite to that of the inhabitants of cities. They have 
the virtues and vices of their condition ; are sincere, hospitable, and 
brave; but rude, violent, and rapacious. They are not in need of 
falsehood and deceit, and therefore not much in the habit of practis- 
ing them : but if they have fewer vices than the citizens of Persia, it 
is evidently the absence of temptation, and the ignorance of luxury 
and refinement, which give them all the superiority they boast ; 
for it is remarked, that they never settle in towns, or enter them 
as victors, without exceeding the inhabitants in every species of 
profligacy *. 

The females of Persia who dwell in towns are usually placed 
in the situation of slaves; and have, therefore, many of those quali- 
ties which belong to that condition. The different shades of charac- 
ter of a race who can hardly be said to have any influence in the 
community, is of little importance ; and if it were otherwise, we 
cannot have sufficient information of the subject to form any correct 
judgment upon it. If common report is to be credited, or if we 
grant our belief to the tales of Persian writers, the art and ingenuity 

angels Monkcr and Nakir visited the grave the moment after the corpse is deposited 
in it. He went away, determined to satisfy his mind of the truth of this assertion 
by a physical experiment: and the next time he heard the priest mention the subject, 
he exclaimed, before the astonished congregation, “ All that fellow says is a lie! 

“ My servant,” he added, “ died four days ago; and as I was resolved to discover the 
“ truth, I stuffed his mouth quite full with dry grain. 1 have since opened his grave, 

“ and the grain is exactly where it was placed : it is therefore quite Impossible,” he 
continued, “ that he could have either spoken to man or angel!” 

* It would be disgusting to enter into a catalogue of the vices of a people among 
whom the indulgence of unnatural lust is not considered a crime. 
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of the women of that country are very often successful in eluding chap.xxvi 
the jealous vigilance of their domestic tyrants. Of the females of 
the wandering tribes we have already spoken : they enjoy a fair 
portion of liberty ; and if they are inferior to the natives of cities 
in beauty of person and softness of manner, they arc superior to 
them in industry, in chastity, and many other virtues. Wc meet, 
indeed, with frequent examples, among this class, of an elevation 
of sentiment, and an heroic courage, which nothing but the freedom 
of their condition could inspire. 

In speaking generally* of the inhabitants of Persia, we may 
describe them as a handsome, active, and robust race of men, of 
lively imagination, quick apprehension, and of agreeable and prepos- 
sessing manners. As a nation, they may be termed brave : though 
the valour they have displaj^cd, like that of every other people in 
a similar condition of society, has, in a great degree, depended 
upon the character of their leaders, and the nature of those objects 
for which they have fought. Their vices arc still more prominent 
than their virtues. Compelled, by the nature of th('ir government, 
to have recourse, on every occasion, to art or violence, they are 
alternately submissive and tyrannical. Many of their more serious 


* This character of the Persians only describes the Mahomedan jiopulation of 
that country. That of the Armenians who live in Persia may be given in a few 
words : they are a submissive and humble race, who endeavour, by habits of industry, 
to obtain a livelihood among a people by whom they are treated with liarshncss and 
contempt. The Jews are much more despised than the Armenians, and their character 
and condition are more degraded. We have before spoken (Vol. 1. page 27.%) of 
the few families of Guebers, or “ w^orshippers of fire,” who remain in lY’rsia, and 
whom their Mahomedan conquerors seem to tolerate, that they may enjoy their 
triumph by protracted oppression. 
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CHAP. XXVI defects of character raay be attributed to the same cause: and 
there is, perhaps, no country in which so much of the immorality 
of its inhabitants can be referred to a bad system of internal adminis- 
tration as Persia. This reflection, though it may mitigate the sense 
we entertain of the depravity of individuals, leaves but little hope of 
their amendment ; for it is evident that can alone be effected by the 
concurrence of many radical changes, with a complete alteration in 
their political condition ; an event which neither their past history 
nor present state can lead us to anticipate. 


INDEX. 
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A. 

ABAD the Great, i. 8, 9- 

Abaka Khan succeeds his father, Hulakoo Khan, 
i. 425 ; his country invaded })y Barkuh Khan, 
ib,\ defeats Borak Aghlan, 426' ; his death and 
character, ib . ; his marriage, and an opinion en- 
tertained of his having embraced the Christian 
faith, 427- 

Abas-Abul-Ahmed. — See Muatamed-ul-ullah. 

Abbas the Great, his search after Pchlivi manu- 
scripts, i. 273) note ; is placed under the tute- 
lage of Aly Kooli Khan, 5l6 ; an order is sent 
for his execution, which is deferred, and his life 
saved, }6. ; is proclaimed king, 518; marches 
from Khorassan, and takes Kazveen, 521 ; is 
occupied in the establishment of his authority, 
524; returns to his capital, 525; marches to 
the relief of Mushed, but is taken ill, and com- 
pelled to remain at Teheran, ib,; returns to 
Kazveen, 52(); marches against the Turks, and 
visits their camp in disguise, ib . ; repels the 
invasion of the Turks by the reduction of 
Ghilan, 527; proceeds against the Turks, but 
returns in consequence of a prediction of the 
astrologers, and abdicates the throne, ib.; re- 
ascends it, 528; attacks and defeats the Us- 
begs, ib. ; reduces several provinces, 529 ; 
meditates the recovery of the j)rovinccs con- 
quered by the Turks, ib , ; his reception of Sir 
Anthony Sherley, 532 ; raises a corps of in- 
fantry, 533 ; bis credentials to Sir Anthony 
Shcrley on deputing him to the princes of 
Christendom, 534; privileges granted by him 
to the Christians in his kingdom, 535 ; takes 
Kahavund, and destroys its fortifications, 537 ; 


marches into Aderbijan, i5. ; defeats the Turks, 
takes Tabreez, and invests Erivdn, 538 ; at- 
tacks and defeats the Turks after a severe 
battle, 539 ; his personal scuffle with a Kurd, 
541 ; recovers the provinces conquered by the 
Turks, ib. ; the veneration in which he was 
held, 543 ; maintains an amicable intercourse 
with the Usbegs, the Emperor of Delhi, and 
the European states in India, 544 ; conquers 
the Island of Ormus, 546‘ ; disregards his 
treaty with the English, 547 ; deputes Sir Ro- 
bert Sherley to England, 549 ; his reception 
and treatment of Sir Dodmore Cotton, ib. ; 
becomes hostile to the British nation, 551 ; 
character of his government, 552 ; his im- 
provement of the City of Isfahan, ib.; also 
of Mushed and other places, 553; his encou- 
ragement to Christians to settle in Persia, 554 ; 
his internal administration, 555 ; measures 
adopted by him to repress the turbulence of 
the K6zel-bash tribes, 556' ; his religious cha- 
racter, 557 ; his toleration of religion, parti- 
cularly the. Christian, 559; his conduct to his 
own family, 560 ; contrives to put his son 
Sufl’ce Mcerza to death, 56'1 ; deprives two 
others of his sons of sight, 56’2; his cruel 
treatment of his son Khoddh-bunduh, 56*3; 
his death, 565 ; his personal appearance, ge- 
neral character, and government, ib.; his re- 
spect for the priesthood, ii. 574. 

Abbas the Second succeeds his father, Sdm Meerza, 
i. 577 » bis excesses, 378 ; recovers C'undaliar, 
579 ; his reception of Jmaum Kooli Khan 
Ubbeg, 580 ; shelters another prince of the 
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Ubbegs^ 581; maintains peace with Turkey, 
ib. ; his death and character, 582. 

Abbas the Third, the son of Shah T&m&sp, is 
placed on the throne, ii. 56 ; his death, 61. 
Abbas, one of the murderers of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 300, n. 

Abbas, the uncle of the Caliph Aly, ii. 373. 
Abbas-ubad, a suburb of Isfahan, i. 621. 

Abbas Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 

221 . 

Abbas Kooli Khan, chief of the tribe of By4t, 
takes Nishapore, ii. 218; is taken a prisoner to 
Cabu), and bec<jmcs a favourite at that court, 
219, foturns to Nishapore, ib. 

Abba^ Meerza, grandson of Abbas the Second, 

i. 594. 

Abbas Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, i. 

636, II. 

Abbas Meerza, the present heir apparent, ii. 172; 
the high consideration enjoyed by him, 432 ; 
why declaied heir apparent instead of his elder 
brother, 545. 

Abddl, one of the dc'grces of the Sooffees, ii. 
412, n. 

Abdillee, an Affghan tribe, i. 598 ; at present 
called DoorAnee, 599? n. 

Abdool Aly, chief of Turshecz, an account of, 

ii. 225. 

Abdool Azeez-Wababee, ii. 378, n. 

Abdool Ghazec Khan, the nominal Prince of Bok* 
harah, ii. 243, n.; Aga Mahomed Khan sends 
a mission to him, 291- 

Abdool Malik, the name of the Imaum Malik, 
11. 353, n. 

Abdool Momeen Khan, son of Abool Fyze Khan 
Usbeg, ii. 242, n. 

Abdool Raheem Chakboottee, ii. 243, n. 

Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to Ilajec Ibrahim, 
ii. 184. 

Abdool VV4h4b, the Wdli4bees deiive their name 
from him, li. 3/8, n, 

Abdool M 4lud is supposed to he the founder of 
the \Vdhdatlt4h sect of Soofi’ees, ii. 389/ l^i* J 
the five sects derived from him, 395. 


AbdfibAzeez, sqn of Nddir Mahomed Usbeg, i, 
581. 

Abdul Ghazi, an author, i. 123, n. 

Abdul llussein-Cherkani, one of Mahmood*s gene- 
rals, i. 333, n. 

Abdul Kais, an Arab tribe ; their invasion of Per- 
sia, i. 106. 

Abdul Kassim Noah. — See Ameer Noah the 
Second. 

Abdfilid, Waly of Arabia, ii. 12. 

Abdfill4, a I'urkish general, attacks the army of 
Nadir, ii. 60 ; is slain, 61. 

Abdullah, also called Mehdy; his descent, i. 
321, n. 

Abdullah, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 456. 

AbdfillA Khan, uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Al)dfi.i4 Khan, Usheg, i. 525, n. 

Abdfilla Khun Balouchee, ii. 41. 

Abdulla Kouprouli, Pdclifi of Cairo, ii. 60, n. 

Abdul Lateef, son of Ulugh Beg, i. 4S8. 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah, his reign and 
death, i. 299* 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah the Second, is 
raised to the throne, i. 302 ; is defi^ated by Mah- 
moud, and flies to Bokharah, ib. ; is seized and 
sent to Ourgunge, where he die«!, ib. 

Ahilfil Momeen Khan, son of Ahdull4 Khan, Us- 
beg, takes Mushed, and massacres its inhabit- 
ants, i. 52.5. 

Aberkoh, a village, ii. 193. 

Abestagi. — See Abustakeen. 

Abeste. — See Rust. 

Abgliau Nevian, son of Karegar, i. 449, n. 

Ablutions enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 333. 

Aboo Isaak, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 396, n. 

A boo Nujub, of Sobtaverdee, a Sooffee sect, ii. 
396, n. 

Abool Fyze Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, ii. 90 ; 
submits to N4dir, but is restored to his govern- 
ment, 91 ; his death, 242, n. 

Abool Futteh Khan, Governor of Isfahan, is at- 
tacked and defeated; ii. II6, n.; is put to death, 
IIS. 
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Aboo] Futtch Khan, son of Kurrccm Khan, ii. 
153, n. ; proclaimed successor to the crown, 
154; is imprisoned, 155; is again proclaimed 
king, l6l ; his character, t5. ; is deprived of 
sight, 162. 

Abou Aly, a general of Ameer Noah, deposes and 
again restores that chief, i. 299 ; obtains a grant 
of Khorassun, 16. 

Abou-Aly-ben-Scnna, or Avicenna, ii. 534. 

Abou Aly Mahomed Aldagamcc translates the 
Tarikli Tubree into Persian, i. 55, n. 

Abou Aly Sumjoovt»e, one of the nobles of Ameer 
Noah the Second, i. 300, n. 

Aboubeker, caliph, his right to the caliphate dis- 
puted. i. 284, n.; forms the Koran into a volume, 
ii. 343. 

Abou Jaafl’er, the author of the Tarikh Tubree, i. 
55, n. 

Aboul l azel Liiinbhanec, i. 39^. 

A bold Ilaschem, Governor of Ghilan, is put to 
death, i. 402. 

Aboul Kassim llunizii, son of Mooss^h K^zim, i. 
495, n. 

Aboul Kausim, i. 403, n. 

Abou Obeyd is sent in command of a force against 
the Persians, i. 17O; whom he attacks, ilf, ; is 
killed, 171. 

Abou Seyd, known by his title of Behauder Khan, 
succeeds his father Mahomed Khodah-bundah, 
i. 443 ; becomes enamoured of the daughter of 
his minister, 444 ; is taken ill and dies, 445. 

Abou Seyd, the great grandson of Timour, suc- 
ceeds Baber, i. 448 ; his death, 489. 493. 

Abousheerwan, commonly called Shah Add, i. 
530, n. 

Abou Taher, the grandson of Aly, obtains great 
fame, i. 392 ; attacks Shuban Kurrah, and sub- 
dues the tribes of Laristan, i5. ; throws off his 
allegiance to the rulers of Pars, 393. 

Abou-taleb, vizier of the Caliph Mustasirn, i. 
442, n. 

Abou Yusoof, an officer of the army of Yacoob- 
ben-Leis, i, 284. 

Abou Yusoof Itazee, a moollah, ii. 369j n. 

4 


Abouzurg-a-Mihir, the minister of Noushcerwan ; 
his wisdom contributes to the success of that 
monarch, 139; the circumstance which led to 
his attaining high power, 139, n. ; is termed the 
Seneca of the Lust, 150, n. 

Abraham, the parent of Ishmael, i. l6'8, n. ; the 
number of volumes of the Scriptures given to 
him, ii. 323, n. ; the Sooffees deem him one of 
their principal teachers, 397, n. 

Absar-ul-Mustuhsureen, an Arabic work, ii. 
353, n. 

Abtahesh, the Persian name of Agathocles, i. 
84, n. 

AhiAl, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 

Abten, the father rf Peridoon, i. 19. 

Abiil-fodha, an author, i. 343, n. 

Abulliradgc, an author, i. 359, n. 

Abul Hussein, a Syrian, i. 391. 

Abul K^ssim Mahomed, of the family of the rulers 
of Egypt, i. 321, n. 

Abul Shujuh-ui Buyah, the ancestor of the Dilc* 
rocc family, enters the service of Makun, i. 303. 

Abushehor, i. 198, 392 ; an Pnglisli factory 
established at, ii. 144; mean temperature of, 
505, n. 

Abustukeen establishes a principality, and makes 
Ghizni his capital, i. 314; he is variously 
called Abestagi, Aleplekeen, and Alpultekeen, 
314, n. 

Abuver, the birth-place of NAdir Shah, i. 45. 

Acncius, Bishop of Amida, redeems seven thou- 
sand J’ersian captives, i, II9. 

Acesinas. — See Chuiiab. 

Acha^menes compared to 7al, i. 25, n. ; is the 
ancestor ofCambyscs, 224, n. 

Acht5. Khan, the name by which Bcggee J^n 
called Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 292, n. 

Ackbar, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Ackbar Khan, son of Zuckee Khan, ii. 153 ; his 
character and death, 166'. 

Adam, the number of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to him, ii. 323, n. 

Adel Actachi, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 4(}4, n. 

N 
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Aderbijan, province of, i. 5 ; the ancient Atropa- 
tene, given to Teridates, 105; its government 
assigned to lllij Guz, 384; conquered by the 
King of Khaurizm, 385 ; taken by Ismail, 500 ; 
conquered by Abbas the Great, 541 ; is under 
the rule of Az^td Khan Atfghan, ii. Il6; its 
climate, 509 • 

Adhed, i. 403, n. 

Adhumekn, a Sooffee sect ; their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Adil succeeds Muad-u-dowlah in his office, i. 368. 

Adil Cherish, leader of the I'artars of Kapchack, 
is defeated, made prisoner, and murdered, i. 518. 

Adil Shah. — Sec Aly Kooli Khan, nephew of 
NAdir. 

Adrian, concludes a peace with Khoosroo, i. 85. 

Adultery, how punished among the wandering 
tribes, ii. 463. 

Aifghans, i. 202, n. ; their origin and descent, 596; 
derivation of the word, 596, n. 

Affsh^r, a Turkish tribe, i. 502, n. 

Afrasiab is sdnt to invade Persia with a large 
army, i. 28 ; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 29 ; 
discovers the treachery of his brother Agrarccs, 
and slays him with his own hands, 30 ; his 
unNUCcessful combat with Uoosluin, 32 ; retreats 
across the Ox us, 33 ; invades Persia, 35 : is 
expelled, 36 ; his next invasion why abandoned, 
39 ; is joined by Siawiish, ib. ; his joyful re- 
ception of him, 40 ; puls Siawush to death, 41 ; 
his cruelty to his daughter Feringees, ib, ; his 
conduct to his grandson, Kai Khoosroo, 42; 
sends an army against the Persians, which is 
defeated, ib. ; his unsuccessful combat with 
PiOostum, 43 ; is compelled to fly his own 
dominions, ib , ; attacks the main body of the 
Persians, but is defeated, and escapes to his 
capital, 46 ; flies from his own territories, 47 ; 
which he again recovers, ib , ; hazards another 
action, but is defeated, 49 ; retreats after a 
general battle, 50 ; is taken, and killed, 53 ; is 
probably the monarch of the Getae and Massa- 
getm, 124, n. ; reasons for supposing him to be 
the monarch of the Scythians, 213, n. 

Afzule^h, one of the sects of Sooflees, ii. 390, n. 


Aga Aly, the son of Kassim Khan Shuftee, re- 
venges himself on the Governor of Resht, ii. 
461, n. ; is assassinated, ib. 

Aga .lum^l, Governor of Resht, slays Kurreem, of 
the tribe of Shuftee, ii. 46 1, n. 

Aga Kum^l, Governor of Resht, slain by Kassim 
Khan, ii. 461, n. 

Agu Mahomed Aly, Moosht^hed of Kermanshah, 
his account of the Sooifee sects, ii. 388, n. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, instance of his respect for 
the word of a king, i. 268, n. ; his flight to 
the Turkomans, ii. 133, n. ; bis imprisonment 
I at, and escape from, Shiraz, 157 ; goes to Ma- 
I zenderan, and proclaims himself a competitor 
for the crown, 158 ; is defeated by Shaikh Vais, 
167 ; attacks and defeats a force sent in pursuit 
of him, ib,; takes Isfahan, 17O; retreats to 
Teheran, and becomes master of Irak, 171 ; 
defeats Lootf Aly Khan, and besieges Shiraz, 
178; raises the siege, and returns to Teheran, 
ib, ; detaches MoostkplA Khan to support 11a- 
jee Ibrahim, 188 ; detaches another strong force 
to Shiraz, 189 ; marches towards that city 
with his whole army, but is attacked and nearly 
defeated by Lootf Aly Khan, 19O; the cause 
which prevented the complete defeat of his 
troops, 191 ; marches towards Shiraz, and 
sends an army to attack Lootf Aly Khan, 193 ; 
proceeds with all the force he can collect 
against Lootf Aly Khan, 19^; lays siege to 
Kerman, ib, ; his conduct to the Secretary of 
Lootf Aly Khan, 1 97, n. ; his massacre of the 
inhabitants of Kerman, 198 ; his shameful 
treatment of Lootf Aly Khan, 200 ; territories 
possessed by him at the death of that chief, 
203 ; efforts made by him to unite the chiefs 
of his own tribe, 205; motives for making Te- 
heran his capital, 206 ; is made prisoner and 
emasculated, 264; obtains his release, and 
joins his father, ib, ; falls into the hands of 
Kurreem Khan, ib, ; instance of his revengeful 
conduct, 265 ; escapes from Shiraz, and pro- 
ceeds to Mazenderan, 266 ; his motives for 
pardoning the chiefs who had injured him, 267 ; 
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some of his brothers declare against him, 268 ; 
is surprised and made captive, ilf, ; is liberated, 
id, ; takes Isfahan, 269 ; is compelled to retreat 
to Teheran, which he makes his capital, id. ; 
is joined by several powerful chiefs, id. ; pre- 
vails on Aly Khan Aifsh^r to become the first 
lord of his court, 270; seizes and deprives him 
of sight, 271 ; his massacre of the inhabitants 
of Kerman, id. ; character of his principal ac- 
tions, 272 ; conduct pursued by him to esta- 
blish his power, 273 ; his treatment of the 
remains of Kurreem Khan and NAdir Shah, 
274; his conduct to his subjects and troops, 
273 ; his high opinion of llajee Ibrahim, id. ; 
Lis deception and murder of his brother, Jaaficr 
Ko(»li, 276 ; his conduct to the 'rurkomnn 
tribes near Asterabad, 273 ; resolves to compel 
Heraclius to obedience, 279 ; prepares for the 
invasion of Georgia, 282 ; proceeds towards 
Sheshuh, and receives the submission of the 
governors of that city and Eriv^n, 283; marches 
to IVflis, id.; defeats Heraclius, enters Teflis, 
and orders a general massacre, 284; marches 
towards Gunjfth, 286 ; Shirwan and Eriv{ln 
submit to him, id. ; his coronation, and speech 
to the assembly on the occasion, 287 ; proceeds 
to Kborassan, and receives the submission of 
several chiefs, 288; his motives for proceeding 
to Mushed, 289 ; his avarice in possessing 
jewels, and the tortures inflicted on Shah llokh 
to make him discover such as he hud concealed, 
25)0 ; his mission to the ruler of liukhurah, 
291 ; invites the King of Cubul to join him, 
292 ; proceeds tow ards Teheran, and makes 
preparations to expel the Russians from Geor- 
gia, 295 ; character of the plan he had resolved 
to pursue in eflecling this object, 297 ; marches 
towards Georgia, 298; is invited to take pos- 
session of SheshAh, id. ; enters that fortress, 
299 ; is murdered, 300 ; his character and 
government, id. ; his conduct to his own fa- 
mily, 303 ; to the religious men of his kingdom, 
304; his administration of justice, id.; his 
conduct to the ministers and officers of his 


court, id . ; his mode of selling his ministers to 
raise money, 305 ; his treatment of the Kujur 
and other tribes, 307 ; his support of the royal 
dignity, 308 ; his treatment of his soldiers, 309; 
his contempt of luxury, 311; his conduct to 
the merchants, and to the farmers and culti- 
vators, 312; instances of his avarice, id.; his 
remains sent to Keibclah, 560; his respect for 
the priesthood, 575. 

Agu Mcerzu, the son of Deluviir, of the tribe of 
Taimni, ii. 94, n. 

Aga ISIehdy, a SoofTec, is put to death, ii. 
423, n. 

Aga Moobfiruk, nn eunuch of the Court of Abluis 
the Second, i. 584; his speech against raising 
Suflee Meerza to the throne, 585. 

Aga Ruffeuh, of the tribe of Shuftcc, slays Aga 
JumAI, Governor of llesht, li. 461, n. 

Agathocles, the Viceroy of Persia, is slain, i. 83 ; 
he is culled by the Persians Abtiihesli, 84, n. 

Ageiloo Khan put to death by Meerza, i. 
574, 11. 

Agra, a town, 1. 329» n. 

Agradates, the name of (’yrus before he ascended 
the throne, i. 229; it i^ also given to the river 
Kur, 229, n. 

Agrarces, the brother of Afrasiah, i. 29 ; his trea- 
rliery discovered, ami himself taken and slain, 
30 ; continuation of the reign of his descend- 
ants, 62. 

Agriculture, ii. 528. 

Ague, remuikable treatment of, ii. 536. 

Aludy Hayt, the acllieienis of the family of Muho- 
jned the Prophet, ii. 368, n. 

Ahmed, the son of Sumun, is sent to subdue the 
Province of Eerghanah, i. 25)3 ; succeeds to the 
government of Samarcund, 294. 

Ahmed succeeds his father, Ismail, i. 297 i 
murdered, 298. 

Ahmed marches to Bagdad with his brother Aly 
Buyah, i. 304; receives the title of Muaz-u- 
dowlah, and is appointed vizier to the caliph, 
td.; dethrones the Caliph Mustukhfy, and ex- 
ercises absolute authority, 305. 
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Ahmed, the son of Mahomed, one of the monarchs 
of Gbizni, assassinates Massoud, i. 344. 

Ahmed, the son of Aweis, his contests with Ameer 
Timour, i. 446 ; also called Ahmcd-Ecl-Khan- 
ncc, 465; escapes on the approach of Timour, 
ib, ; repossesses himself of Bagdad, 473 ; is 
taken, and put to death, 490. 

Ahmed, an Affghan of the tribe of Abd^llee, is 
sent to Isfahan, i. 599; family of 

B^reekzehi, 599, n. 

Ahmed, Pach^ of Bagdad, takes Gunjah, and 
subdues Kermanshah, ii. 24; is compelled to 
return to Bagdad, ib. ; takes Maragha and 
Kazveen, 29; is defeated by Ashr^iff, 31; con- 
cludes a peace witli N5dir, which is not ap- 
proved by the Emperor of Constantinople, 59* 

Ahmed, the third Emperor of the Turks, dethroned, 
ii. 52. 

Ahmed Aga, an eunuch of the Court of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 632. 

Ahined-beii-Arabshah, the Arabian historian of 
the Life of Timour, i. 478, n. 

Abmed-ben-Soliinan, ruler of Samarcund, i. 376, n, 

Ahmed-Ecl-Khanncc. — Sec Ahmed, son of Aweis. 

Ahmed Khan. — See Neekoudar. 

Ahmed Khan Abd5llee is repulsed in an attack on 
the Persians, ii. 108; proceeds to Candahur, 
and founds a separate kingdom, ib . ; takes the 
City of Herat, 112; defeats Mc^er Aulum, and 
takes Mushed, ib.; guarantees the independence 
of Kliorassan to Shah Rokh, 113; sends a force 
to attack Mazenderan, but they arc repulsed, 
ll6 ; his character and rule, 235. 

Ahmed Khan By5t, ii. 219» n. 

Ahmed Shah, Affghan, is the founder of the pre- 
sent royal family of Cabul, i. 599> n. ; assumes 
the title of Dourec Dooran, and calls his tribe 
Dooranec, ib. 

Ahmed Shah. — Sec Ahmed Khan AbdMlee. 

Ahmedzehis, an Affghan tribe, i. 599, n. 

Ahriman, the Angel of Death, according to the 
Dabistan, i. 59, n., 193. 

Ahsela Bbaee, i. 335. 

Ahwaz, a province, i. 139. 


Aish Khatoon succeeds Atta-beg Seljook, i. 390. 

Aiwuz-ul-Khaus, the son of Firoze Shah Zereen 
KullMi, i. 495, n. 

Ajmcrc-fort, i. 332. 

AjumeeAn, a Sooflfee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Akflscr^h, the name of the race of Nousheerwan, 
i. 530, n. 

Akhlaak-Nasseree, a Persian work, i. 407* 

Akhtcristan, a work on astrology, i. 188. 

Ak-koinloo, a Turkoman tribe, i. 490 ; also called 
B5yenderce, 492. 

Akshchr, in Syria, i. 475, n. 

Alabah Ghuzwan lays the foundation of the City 
of Bussorah, i. 175. 

Alankoua, princess, the descent of Chenghiz traced 
to her, i. 411, n. 

Alb5z, a Sooffec teacher, ii. 395, n. 

Alb^zefln, a Sooffec sect, their usage, ii. 393, n. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso dc, conquests made by 
him in the Gulf of Persia, i. 545. 

Alburz, a village, ii. 190, n. 

Alchymy, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 529* 

Alcnjuck, a fort, i. 385. 

Aleplekecn. — See Abustakeen. 

Alexander the Great, fable respecting his birth, 
i. 69; refuses to pay tribute, 7O; receives an 
ambassador from the Persian court, ib. ; invades 
Persia, 71; the honours paid by him to the 
corpse of Darub the Second, 72 ; marries the 
daughter of that monarch, 73 ; divides Persia 
into ninety principalities, ib. ; slays the mur- 
derer of his father, 75 ; besieges the City of 
Burakoos, 75, n.; his speech to his subjects on 
the death of his father, 76 ; is raised to the 
throne, ib.; subdues different cities in Greece, 
ib.; invades Persia, t5.; marches towards India, 
ib. ; sends an envoy to Keyd Hindee, ib . ; 
his adoration of one great and supreme God, 
76, n. ; result of the mission to Keyd, 77 ; 
becomes enamoured of the daughter of that 
chief, ib. ; makes war against Poor, ib , ; 
marches against the Emperor of China, ib, ; 
his interview with that monarch, ib, ; with 
whom he concludes a treaty, 78 ; the astrolo- 
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gers* prediction of his death accomplished, 79 ; 
he writes to his mother, ib , ; his death, 80 ; is 
believed by Persian authors to be the Prophet 
Zulkernyn, 80, n. ; his building of the rampart 
which confines Yajouz and Majuuz, ib, ; his 
character and government, 81 ; his history re- 
considered, 242 ; the destruction of Persepolis 
attributed to him, 253 ; refuses to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270, n.; is supposed to 
have built the fort ofTukreet, 46(). 

A lex us, the first Grecian emperor, i. 367, n. 

Alfred, i. 7 • 

A1 Ilacin, an Arabian historian, i. 480, n. 

^lian, an author, i. 235. 

Ali-alahyahs, one of the Mahomedan sects ; they 
deem Aly to be a divinity, ii. 382. 

Allah, or Allah-u-deen, marches to revenge the 
death of bis brother Souri, i. 345; defeats By- 
ram, and abandons Gliizni to the fury of his 
soldiers, ib» 

Allahamout, a fort, taken by llussun Subah, i. 
396 ; is also called Alinowut, 397, n. 

Allahdad, an officer of Tiinour, i. 46*8. 

Allah-u-deen, Prince of Ghour, becomes tributary 
to Sanjar, i. 375 ; is also called Hussein and 
Jehan Souz, 375, n. 

Allah-u-decn, a Sooffec teacher, ii. 39^, n. 

Allah-u-deen Mahomed, succeeds his father, Hus- 
sein ebn Nasser, i. 403. 

Allah-u-deen Mahomed succeeds his father, .Jellal- 
u-deen Hussein, i. 405 ; falls into a state of deep 
melancholy, 406’ ; is slain, 407. 

Almagestum, the Arabic translation of the astro- 
nomical system of Ptolemy, ii. 327» 

Alm5s, the Commander of Mahmood's guards, is 
put to death, ii. 26. 

Almowut. — See Allahamout. 

Alms, one of the duties of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, ii. 322. 

Alp-Arselan, i. 310 ; succeeds his uncle, Toghrul 
Beg, 356; his persecution of the Christians in 
his invasion of Georgia, ib . ; advances to the 
province of Phrygia, ib. ; falls back on his own 
frontiers, and offers terms to the Roman empe- 


ror, 357; prepares for action, ib.; resolves not 
to survive a defeat, 358 ; defeats the Uomuu 
army, and takes Homanus prisoner, 359; Ids 
treatment of him, tb. ; determines on the con- 
quest of his native province, 36*0; subdues the 
greater part of Kluiurizm, 3(>1 ; is slum, ib.; 
his character and government, 362, 

Alputtekecn. — i'ee Abu**takeen. 

Altoun Tash, the general of Muhmood, i. 324. 

Altumish, i. 34/. 

Alwund mountain, ii. 530. 

Alwund-beg, son of Vakoob-beg, i. 495), 

Aly, Caliph, i. 27.9 ; his consanguinity to Mahomed 
the Prophet, 284, n. ; his right to the succession 
maintained by tlic Sheahs, ib. ; the first mo- 
narch of Persia uho procliunis himself of his 
sect, 442; the Sufiavenns proclaim themselves 
his adherents, 500; his history, tb. ; his eleva- 
tion satisfies the clamour of his fi lends, ii. 347 ; 
grounds on which his right to the .succession is 
maintained by the Sheahs, 34S ; deemed a divi- 
nity, 382. 

Aly, the son of Abul Hussi In, is severely beaten and 
thrown into a cave, i. 392 ; is exlnculed, 393. 

Alyattes, King of Lydia, i. 218. 

Aly I’lowuh. — See Dilemce. 

Aly Buy all defents ^'akoot, and becomes n great 
leader, i. 303 ; defents that chief again, and 
makes himself master of Tars and other pro- 
vinces, lb.; marches to Bagdad, 304; is ap- 
pointt'd Viceroy of Purs and Irak, and receives 
the rank of Ameer-ul-C)mrali, ami the title of 
Umud-u-<lowlah, tb. ; discovers gieut treasure.s, 
305 ; becomes master of all the countries be- 
tween Khorassan and Bagdad, ib.; his death 
and character, 306. 

Aly Himmut Khan, a general of Syud Moorad 
Khan, ii. 176 , ri. 

Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Aft'slifir, refuses to 
unite his forces with those of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 270* persuaded to become the first 
lord of the court of that monarch, ib.; is trea- 
cherously seized and deprived of sight, 271. 

Aly Kooli, son of Abbas Kooii Khan, 11. 221. 
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Aly Kooli Khan, a chief of the tribe of Shamloo, 
Abbas the Great is placed under his tutelage, i. 
516; receives an order to put that prince to 
death, which he defers, and saves his life, ib . ; 
is unsuccessful in an action with Murshud 
Kooli Khan, 523, 

Aly Kooli Khan, Governor of Herat, put to death, 

i. 524, 

Aly Kooli Khan, the favourite of SufFee, the son 
of Abbas the Second, i. 58S, 

Aly Kooli Khan, the nephew of N4dir, ii. 99 I 
hailed Sovereign of Persia, 1 08 ; marches to 
Mushed, and assumes the title of Adil Shah, 
109 ; puts three of the princes to death, Uf.; is 
taken and deprived of sight, 110; is put to 
death, 111; commands Aga Mahomed Khan 
to be emasculated, 264. 

Aly Mahomed Khan is left in charge of Bussorah, 

ii. 143; interferes in a dispute between two 
Arab tril>es, ib.; is defeated and slain, ib. 

Aly Meirza, son of Tdindsp, is deprived of sight, 
i, 515. 

Aly Moored, Chief of the Bukhteedree tribe, taken 
and put to death, ii. 67, 

Aly Moordd Khan, ii. 137, n. ; supports the pre- 
tensions of Zuckce Khan, 154; is detached 
against Aga Mahomed Khan, 158 ; revolts 
against Zuckec Khan, ib , ; marches to Isfahan, 
159 ; declares himself king, and marches to 
Isfahan, l6'2; is defeated, and deserted by his 
troops, 16'3 ; retreats to Ilamadan, ib. ; dcfcals 
Aly Nuckec, and besieges Shiraz, 16*4 ; which 
surrenders to him, l65; becomes Sovereign of 
Persia, 166; returns to Isfahan, and deputes 
his son, Shaik Vais, against Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 167 ; joins the army under his son at 
Teheran, 168; sends another army into Mazen> 
deran, ib , ; taken ill, and dies, ib . ; his character, 
169 ; his persecution of the Sooffees, 41 

Aly Murddn Khan, Governor of Candahar, i. 

572. 

Aly Murddn Khan, Waly of Ldristan, i. 623. 

Aly Murddn Khan, Chief of the tribe of Bukh- 
teedree, takes Isfahan, ii. II6; invites several 


omrahs to join his standard, 117; his contest 
with Kurreem Khan, 118; his death, t5. 

Aly Murddn Khan, of the tribe of Ben Shybdnee, 
an account of him, ii. 222, n. 

Aly Nuckee Khan, son of Sdduck Khan, is im- 
prisoned, ii. 156, n.; is detached against Aly 

^ Moordd Khan, whom he attacks and defeats, 
163 ; returns to Isfahan, and gives himself up 
to every species of excess, ib. ; marches to com- 
plete his conquest of Irak, l64 ; is defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Shiraz, ib. 

Aly Nuckee Khan, Governor of Yezd, ii. 193. 

Aly Pdchd, Commander of the Turkish army in 
Aderbijan, i. 537 ; is defeated, and made pri- 
soner, 538. 

Aly Uezd, the eighth Imaum, interred at Mushed, 
i. 488, 525, n. 

Aly Uezd, author of the History of the Zund Fa- 
mily, ii. 147. 

Aly-verdi Beg, a general of Abbas the Great, 
i. 529 ; becomes the friend of Sir Anthony 
Sherlcy, 533. 

Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nourozc Khan 
Yeshkdgdssec-bdshee, ii. 263, n. 

Aly Ydr Khan, of Subzdwdr, ii. 222, n. 

Aly Yezdi. — See Sherrif-u-deen. 

Amaticha, one of Timour's officers, i. 468. 

Amdn-dlldh Khan, a general of the army of 
Mahmood, i. 624 ; is successful in reducing 
Kazvecn and other cities, ii. 3 ; his force 
is overpowered by the inhabitants of Kaz- 
veen, 7 1 becomes discontented, 15 ; is put to 
death, 26. 

Amdn-dlldh Khan, Waly of Ardelan, ii. 210, n. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies observed at the Persian 
Court on the reception of foreign, ii. 555 ; also 
by the ministers, governors of cities, &c. 56? i 
importance attached to the dignity assumed by 
them, 568. 

Amber, a town, i. 175. 

Ameen, Caliph, son of Haroun-ul-Rushecd, his 
character, and contest with his brother Ma- 
moon, i. 278, n. 

Ameen-u-deen, the Vizier of Tochlah, i. 386. 
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Ameen-u-(loulah, the title of the minister of finance, 
ii. 436, n. 

Ameer Arslan, Governor of Aderbijan, ii. 110, n. 

Ameer Ayaz, the attabeg of Malik Shah the Se- 
cond, is slain, i. 373. 

Ameer Baccah, vizier to Arghoun, i, 429. 

Ameer Cbouban is intrusted with the government 
of Abou Seyd during his minority, i. 443; is 
chief of the tribe of Seldouz, 443, n. ; his 
death, 444. 

Ameer Daniel, the father of Beggcc Jikn, his rule, 
ii. 243. 

Ameer Dewanee, an office held by the rulers of 
Lfir, i. .530, n. 

Ameer Goonftb Khan, ruler of Kfibooshkn, ii. 231 ; 
submits to Aga Mahomed Khan, 288. 

Ameer llinkar Nevian, son of Abghau Nevian, 

i. 449, n. 

Ameer Hussein, a noble of Transoxania, unites his 
forces with Timour and defeats Ouh aus, i. 454 ; 
his contest \iith Timour for the kingdom ol 
Persia, t/>.; takes the Tort of Kurshee, 455; is 
attacked by Timour, 456; and defeated, 457 ; 
concludes a peace with Timour, 458 ; is inut- 
dered, i5. 

Ameer Hussein Kourkan, a noble of the Court of 
Abou Seyd, i. 443, n. ; marries the daughter of 
Aincer C^houban, 444; is compelled to resign 
her to his monarch, ib. 

Ameer Maassoom. — See Beggee JAn. 

Ameer Noah succeeds his father, Nasr, i. 299 J his 
reign, and death, %b. 

Ameer Noah the Second, generally called Abdul 
Kassim Noah, succeeds bis father, Munsoor, 

j. 300 ; two of his nobles conspire against him, 
ih . ; seeks the aid of Subuctageen, 301 ; defeats 
his enemies, t6. ; his death, ib. 

Ameer Nouroze, an officer of the Court of Ghazan 
Khan, his influence over that monarch, i. 439 \ 
is put to death, 440. 

Ameer Seif-u-deen joins Timour, i. 453* 

Ameer Timour. — See Timour, 

Amecr-ul-Moumenan. — See Malik Shah. 

Ameer-ul-Omrah. — See Aly Buyah. 


Amer, sucoceds his brother, Yacoob-ben-Leis, 
i. 283; consents to hold the kingdom of Persia 
under the Caliphs of Bagdad, 285; is often 
called Amrou, 285, n.; is ordered to be publicly 
curstni ill all the mosques in Khorassan, 286; is 
deb uted in an action, and flies to SeisUin, ib , ; 
reconquers Khorussun, t6. ; is restored to favour, 
and receives a grant of several provinces, 287 ; 
is unsuccessful in an attempt to seize the person 
and government of the caliph, ib . ; advances 
against Ismail SanianiH', 16. ; made prisoner, 
288 ; is sent to Bagdad, and pul to death, 289 ; 
his government, and chuructiT, ib. 

Amerdad, the angel of vegetation, according to 
Zoroaster, 1. 196. 

Aiiicrkote, a fortress, its situation, ii. ; is the 
hirth-place of I he Emperor Ackbar, 89, n. 

Amida, rcinurkalile conduct of the Bishop of, i. 1 19« 

A mroii. — See A mer. 

Amuiath the 1 hud, i. 538. 

Xmusements of the Persians, ii. 586, 

Ain^tis, the ilaughler of Aslyages, i. 221. 

7\mivtaMus, Koimin Emperor, i. 134. 

Anatomy, ihe Pe rsians unaequuinted with, ii. 531. 

Andekdn, a province, i. 4rt9. 

Andereinan is opposed to (ioorgeeii, i. 51. 

An Eran, i. 258, n. 

Angels, how considered by the Mahomedans, 
ii. 322. 

Angora, in Asia Minor, i. 474. 

Animals of Persia, tame, ii. 515 ; wild, 518. 

An-Iran, i. 258. 

Anna, Sic-Novecs of the Court of Doiilut Row 
Scindiah, ii. 306. 

Anne, Queen of Austria, i. 189» u. 

Anokhushee, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, their occupation, i. 207, 

Atiokhushi, one of the four classes of the subjects of 
Persia, according to the Burhan Kuttah, i. 207, 
208, n. 

Anveri, a poet, i. 376, n. ; specimen of his compo- 
sition, 377, n. ; ii. 541. 

Anuiid-paul, son of Jypaul, is defeated by Mali* 
mood in two successive invasions, i. 323 ; attacks 
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the army of Mahmood, 325 ; is defeated^ 326 ; 
reduced to the condition of a feudal lord, 327« 

Antioch, a city, by whom founded, i. 83, n.; taken 
and plundered by Shahpoor, 98, n.; captured 
by Nousheerwan, 140. 

Antiochus the Great, his contest with Shahpoor, 
i. 85. 

Antiochus Soter succeeds Scleucus, i. S3. 

Antiochus Thcos, the successor of Antiochus 
Soter, i. 83. 

Aphra, i. 220, n. 

Aphreedoon, the name of Feridoon in Deri, 
i.217,n. 

Aqueducts constructed by Houshung for irrigation, 
i. 14; description of them, 14, n. ; great uti- 
lity of, in Persia, ii. 473, n. 

Aiabia, i. 2; description of, l67; independence of 
its inhabitants, th.\ description of a native of 
Arabia, 1 68; their ancient religion, ib ; the 
horse, camel, and dromedary of Arabia, l68, n. ; 
the doctrine of Mahomed prevails over it, l69; 
infanticide practised, 173, n.; settlement of its 
colonies in Bulkh and Khorassan, 277* 

Arabians, their previous state, and conversion to 
Mahomedanism, ii. 341 ; condition of their 
tribes in Persia, 465; their habits, dress, and 
diet, 617 ; their power of flight, 6I8. 

Araf, a feast, ii. 406, n. 

Ar^fdt, a mountain at Mecca, ii. 406, n. 

A raxes, river, i. 2, n. ; also called Arras, 5. 

Arbaces, reasons for supposing him to be the Feri- 
doon of oriental writers, i. 210; the different 
names assigned to him, 220, n. 

Arbianes, the Grecian name of Kershasp, i. 30, n. 
212, n. 220, n. 

Arcadius, Emperor, leaves his son Theodosius 
under the protection of Yezdijird Ulathim, 
i. 114. 

Ardebil, a town, i. 495; a great famine in it, 511. 

Ardelfln, province, i. 510, n. ; its extent, ii. 210; | 
descent, character, and rule of its Walys, f5. ; 
power and condition of its present Waly, 467» 

ArJibdicsht, the angel of fire, speech to Zoroaster, 
i. 196. 


Ardisheer, the son of Schiroueh, is raised to the 
throne, i. 163 ; is put to death, ib, 

Ardisheer Babigan, Artaxerxes the First of the 
Greeks, slays Arduan, i. 86 ; his descent, 89 ; 
is noticed by the Governor of Darabjird, 90 ; 
forms designs to obtain sovereign power, ib. ; 
deposes his brother from the government of Fars, 
91 ; subdues Kerman, Isfahan, and all Irak, ib.; 
his action with Arduan, ib,; is hailed king, ib.; 
extends his empire, 92; is supposed to have 
founded the City of Madain, ib. ; resigns his go- 
vernment, 93 ; his general character and admi- 
nistration, ib. ; is the reputed author of two 
works, 94, n. ; his dying speech to his son, ff5, 

Ardisheer the Second, Artaxerxes the Second 
of the Greeks, succeeds Shahpoor the Second, 
i. 1 12 ; his descent, ib. ; is deposed, ib, 

Ardisheer Dirazdust, the title assumed by Bahman, 
is the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks, 
the etymology of the title explained, 66, n. 230. 

Arduan, the successor of Volasin, his war with the 
Romans, i. 86 ; by whom slain, ib, ; is the Arta- 
bancs the Fifth of the Greeks, 86, n. 

Arduan, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 187f n. 

Arduan, anuther prince of the Ashganians, i. 87) n.; 
slain by Ardisheer Babigan, ib, 

Aretishtardn, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, according to the Binidad, i. 207, n. 

Argali, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Argh, or citadel, ii, 26.9, n. 

Arghoun is taken, but released, i. 428 ; deprives his 
uncle, Neekoudar, of his crown and life, ; is 
hailed Sovereign of Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
429 ; his death, 430. 

Aries, the festival of Nouroze held on the first day 
of the sun entering it, i. 17* 

Arish, the son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Aristobulus, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 
i. 223, n. 

Aristotle, the minister of Philip, and tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 75. 

Arjasp, King of Tartary, declares war against Per- 
sia, i. 59 ; is often styled King of China, 5ff, n.; 
his speech to the chiefs respecting the worship of 
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fire, S9f ; is defeated in an action, 60 ; reconi- 
tnencei the war; and, after defeating Gushtasp, 
returns to Tartary, ib, ; is defeated by Isfundear, 
ib.; his capital besieged, 6l ; makes his escape, 
but is overtaken, and slain, 62 . 

Arjung, an officer of the King of Maacndcran, who 
had Kai Kaoos in his custody, i. 34. 

Armen, the son of Kai Kobad, i. S3. 

Armenia, subdued by Narsi, i. 104 ; condition of 
at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 212. 

Armenians, their prosperity under Abbas the 
Great, i. 627; their altered state in the reign 
of Shah Sultan Hussein, ib, ; called upon 
to form a corps, but seized, and their arms 
taken from them, 628 ; their defence of Julfa 
against Mahmood, 629; their application for 
arms refused, ib , ; terms on which they capi- 
tulate to Mahmood, 630 ; their horror and dis- 
may at being compelled to give up fifty of their 
virgins, 631 ; their numbers in Julfa, ii. 321. 

Arms, national, of Persia, ii. 563* 

Army of Persia, ii. 495 — 503. 

Amaud, Vincent, bis ransom of Top^l Osman, 
ii. 58, n. 

Aron, in Hebrew, a mountain, i. 21. 

Arpha, or Arphra, the same as Phraortcs,i. 217, n. 

Arphaxad, reasons for supposing him to be the 
Dijoces of the Greeks, i. 217, 220, n. 

Arral, Lake of, ii. 241. 

A iTas. — See A raxes. 

Arsaccs revolts, and slays the Viceroy of Persia, 
i. 83 ; founds the dynasty of the Arsacides, $b. 

Arsseces. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsacides, dynasty of the, known to the Persians as 
the Asbkanians, i. 83 ; the Persians have no 
authentic records of this period, 243 ; cause of 
this blank in their history, 244. 

Arsclan Shah, son ofToghrul the Second, i. 378, n. 

Arsh. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsilla, an Affgban chief, i. 324. 

Arslan, one of Timoiir’s officers, i. 467 . 

Aruf, one of the stages of the Sooffecs to divine 
beatitude, ii. 387* 

Artabanes, the Shabpoor of Persian authors, i. 85, n. 
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Artabanes the Fourth, the Hoorraua of Persian 
authors, i. 85, n. 

Artabanus, his history compared to that of Roos- 
turo, i. 236. 

Artaxerxos the First. — Sec Ardishecr Rabigan. 

Artaxerxes the Second. — Sec Ardishecr the Se- 
cond. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 66, 230 ; his reign 
compared to that of Ardishecr Dirazdust, 
235. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. 201 ; his reign supposed to 
be included in that of Ardishecr Dirazdust, 239. 

Artia, the Grecian name for Zoo, i. 30, n. 212, n. 
220, n. 

Artibaras, i. 220, n. 

Arts, the useful and fine, the progress of the inha- 
bitants of Persia in them, ii. 526. 

Artucas, i. 220, n. 

Artunes, i. 220, n. 

Artyncs, i. 220, n, 

Aruf^h, men of knowledge, those of the Sooflees, 
ii. 410, n. 

Arycnis, her marriage with Astyages, i. 218. 

Arzemandokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 

Arzem-dokht, daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, suc- 
ceeds Shah Sbenendeh, 1 . l64; a noble falls in 
love with her, ib , ; she is put to death, i5.; her 
name variously written, l64, n. 

Ascalon, the birth place of the Imaum Sbatfei, 
ii. 354, n. 

Asfar subdues Makau, i. 303. 

Asn^kA-bdsh, aKujurtribe, ii. 126; their settle 
ment at Astern bad, 26'3. 

Ashakc^li, a Sooffec sect, ii. 388, n. ; 392, n. 

Ashdar Koli, a mountainous country, ii. 92, n. 

Asbg, a descendant of Kai Kaoos, founds a dy- 
nasty, i. 86. 

Ashganians, dynasty of, character of its history, 
i. 84; the names of its difTercnt princes, 87> n. 

Asbk, the founder of the dynasty of the Ash- 
kanians, or Arsacides, i. 83 ; obtains the aid of 
bis countrymen, ib,; slays the Viceroy of 
Persia, 84; fixes his residence at Rhe, tb.; 
makes war against the Sclcucides, ib,; the 
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defeat of Selcucus Callinlcus ascribed by some 
to him, 84. 

Asbk the Second, the defeat of Selcucus Callinicus 
ascribed to him, i. 85. 

Ashkanians, a dynasty founded by Ashk^ character 
of its history, i. 84. 

Ashr, one of the princes of the Ashganians, i. 
87, n. 

AslirafT.— Sec Malik Kumal. 

Ashraff, son of Ameer Chouban, obtains power, 
i. 445 ; is killed, 446. 

Ashraff, city of, i. 549. 

Ashr^tr, ii. 1 ; proceeds to Candahar, 7 ; de- 
clared the successor of Mahmood, 15; is the 
son of Mccr Abdiilld, 15, n.; Mahmood*s jea- 
lousy towards him, ib , ; succeeds Mahmood, 20; 
puts the principal Alfghan chiefs to death, 26 ; 
offers the crown to Shah Sultan Hussein, 2? ; 
invites Tamdsp Mcerza to Isfahan, ib. ; deputes 
an ambassador to Constantinople, 28 ; marches 
against the Turks, 29 ; sends a deputation to the 
Turkish camp, 30 ; defeats the Turks, and sends 
another deputation to their camp, 31 ; concludes 
a treaty, 32 ; is unsuccessful in obtaining Can- 
dahar, ib . ; takes Yezd, 34 ; collects an army to 
oppose Tdmdsp Mcerza, ib, ; defeated by the 
Persians, 35 ; marches to a strong position, and 
fortifies his encampment, 36 ; is attacked, and 
compelled to fiy to Isfahan, 37 ; proceeds to 
Shiraz, ib. ; murders Shah Sultan Hussein, 38; 
is again attacked, and compelled to enter the 
City of Shiraz, 39 ; escapes, with two hundred 
followers, 40; is slain, 41. 

Ashrdff Khan, Ycssfiwul, ii. 423, n. 

Askandcrous, the son of Alexander the Great, 

i. 82, n. 

Aspadan, i. 220, n. ; the name given to Astyages 
by Ctesias, 221. 

AspfirAs, the heavenly nymphs of the Hindoos, 

ii. 330, 11. 

Aspar, a period of a thousand million of years, 
i. 11, n. 

Assiah, the consort of Pharaoh, ii. 364. 

Assudeen Shcerkob, the uncle of Salah-u-deen| 


takes refuge at the Court of Balbeck, i. 379 ; i$ 
sent with a force to aid Azad Ismail, ib. 

Assuerus, i. 220, n. 

Ass, wild, of Persia, ii. 518. 

Assyria, i. 2, n. 

Asterabad, province of, its description, ii. 126, n. ; is 
under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203. 

Asterabad, town of, ii. 115. 

Astracan destroyed by Timour, i. 470. 

Astrologers, the knowledge of Persian, ii. 576 ; 
the faith placed in their predictions, 577. 

Astrology esteemed in France, i. 189, Persia, 
ii. 537, n. ; referred to on all occasions, 576; in- 
stances of the Persians’ faith in, 577. 

Astronomy encouraged by Malik Shah, i. 371; 
why studied in Persia, ii, 536. 

Astyagenes, i. 221, n. 

Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxarcs, not 
noticed by Persian authors, i. 33, n. ; his reign 
supposed to be included in that of Kai Kuoos, 
218; the meaning of the name, 220. 

Asurindn, one of the four classes established by 
.Icmsheed, i. 207, n. 

Atropatene. — See Aderbijan. 

Atrut, the son of Jemshecd, i. 24, n. 

Atta-beg, i. 373; signification of the word, 382, n. 

Atta-bcg Aboubeker succeeds his uncle, Kiztl 
Arselan, i. 385 ; his title is Nour-u-deen, 
385, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubeker succeeds bis father, Saad, 
i. 388 ; receives the title of Kuiluck Khan, ib, 

Atta beg Allah-u-deen, ruler of Yezd, i. 388, n, 

Attarbeg Kurajah, son of Sulghour, is said to have 
built the Tukht Karrajab, i. 386. 

Alta»bcg Mahomed succeeds his father, lllij Guz; 
his reign, and death, i. 384. 

Atta-bcg Muzuffer succeeds his brother, Atta-beg 
Aboubeker; his death, i. 385. 

Atta-beg Sunkur, the great-grandson of Sulghour, 
succeeds Boozabah, i. 386 ; confirmed in his 
government, ib, ; his death, ib. ; known by his 
title of Muzuffer- u-deen, 386, n. 

Attash Kuddah. a Persian work, i. 22, n. 

Attossa, thcdaughtcrof Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. 242. 
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Avars, a tribe of Tartars, i. 159, n. 

Avcsta, the Zcod-avesta, i. 196 . 

Avicenna, the physician, ii. 410, n. 534. 

Aub^dah, fort of, ii. 140, n. 

Aukhastis opposed to Zunkay Shahweran, i. 51, n. 
Aulum-aurah, a Persian work, i. 514, n. 
Aiilum-Shoach, the daughter of Uzun Hussun, 
also called Martha, i. 498, n. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of India, ii. 72 . 

Autild, one of the degrees of the Sooffccs, ii. 
412, n. 

Authors, eastern, character of their compositions, 

i. 273 . 

Aweis, son of Hussein Buzoorg, his rule, i. 446. 
Awlad, a deev, or barbarian chief, i. 35. 

Aycen Akbcrry, a Persian work, ii. 407, n. 

Ayesha, the wife of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 359 ; 

the Shcahs* abuse of her, 363. 

Azud Ismail, Wuly of Egypt, i. 379* 

Azad Khan, ruler of Aderbijan, ii. 1 16 , n. ; defeats 
Kurreem Khan, 122 ; is himself defeated, 124; 
his contest with Mahomed Hussein Khan, 125 ; 
endeavours to engage Hcraclius in his cause, ih,\ 
throws himself on the clemency of Kurreem 
Khun, ib» 

Azud mi-dokht. — Sec Arzem-dokht. 

Azaddlliih, chief of the Abd^llec Alfghans, takes 
Herat, and makes it an independent principality, 
i. 614 ; engages the Persian army, i5.; and com- 
pletely defeats it, 6J5. 

Azdanloo, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126 ; their settlement 
at Merv, 232. 

Azdehac, i. 220 . 

Azd-u doulah, i. 253, n, 

Azerabad, the last prince of the race of Abad, ab- 
dicates the throne, i. 9 * 

Azerbijan, the Pchlivi name for the province of 
Aderbijan, i. 58, n. 

Azerburzeen, the son of Feriburz, rebels against 
Bahman, and recovers Scistan, i. 67 ; slays Ar- 
dishcer, 25. ; the bigriification of the term, 

67 , n. 

Azermdokht. — Sec Arzem-dokht. 

Azrael, the angel of death, ii* 323. 


Azud-u-doulah, son of Uukun-u-doulah, his re- 
ception by Aly Buy ah, i. 306 ; obtains the rule 
of Pars, i5, ; becomes vizier to the caliph, i5.; 
improvements made by him in the empire, 307 ; 
his general character and government, 308. 

B. 

Bdba Khan, the familiar appellation by which 
Aga Mahomed Khan called the present king, 
ii. 184, 278. 

Babek, the father of Ardishcer Babigan, his de- 
scent, i. 89; makes himself master of the pro- 
vince of Furs, 90 . 

Baber, Emperor of India, i. 141, n. ; his description 
of Fergbanah, C93 ; after a struggle with Shahi- 
beg Khan retreats to India, and obtains that 
empire, 489; ii* 72. 

Baber, the grandson of Shah Rokh, establishes 
himself in Khorassan, i. 468 ; his death, t5. 

Babool bcg, one of the chiefs of Khorassan, mur- 
dered by Nddir Shah, ii. 47. 

Babul, the Persian terra for Babylon, i. 80. 

Babylon, i. 68 ; destruction of, attributed to Cyrus, 
224 ; ruins of, 259* 

Bacon, Lord, i. 312. 

Bad-A-werd, one of the treasures of Khoosroo Pur- 
veez, i. 157, n* 

Badcah, an Arabian tribe, i. 302. 

BAdcoos, the earth of, ii. 530, n. 

Bagdad, City of, taken by logbrul Beg, i. 3.';3 ; 
captured by Ilulakoo Khan, 422; taken by a 
descendant of Arghoun, 446; submits to Timour, 
465 ; taken by Ismail, 503 ; conquered by 
Abbas the Great, 541 ; invested by N5dir, ii. 
59 ; condition of its ruler at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 233. 

Bagdad-Khatoon, the daughter of Ameer Choubun, 
marries Ameer Hussein, i. 444; Abou Seyd's 
love for her, 26. ; given up by her husband, 
and married to the monarch, f5. 

B^ghilvund, plains of, ii. 60 . 

Baharam, the successor of Hormuz, i. 100; puts 
Mani and most of his disciples to death, 101. 

, Baharam the Second succeeds to the throne, i. 102 ; 
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hi$ tyrannical conduct reformed, 16 .; Mesopo- 
tamia alienated from his kingdom, t&. ; also 
Ctesiphon, 103. 

'Baharem the Third succeeds his father, i. 103 ; is 
Varaiies the Third of the Romans, ib. 

Baharam the Fourth succeeds to the throne, i. 1 13; 
founds the City of Kermansbah, ib.; is killed, 
ib,; is Varanes the Fourth of the Romans, 
113, n. 

Baharam the Fifth is intrusted to the care of 
Noman, i. 114; obstacles to his succession, 
115; overcomes them, t5. ; known by the name 
of Baharam Gour, 116 ; his munificence, gene, 
rosity, and liberality, ib . ; his war with the Khan 
of Transoxania, 1 17 ; his incursions into India 
and the Arabian and Roman territories, 1J8; 
his love of the chase, ]]p; his death, t^.; his 
skill as an archer, lip, n. ; his government and 
character, 121. 

Baharam, son of Shahpoor Zoolaktaf, his figure 
represented at the Tauk^e-bostan, i. 25p. 

Baharam Choubeen is chosen to command the 
army of Hoormuz the Third, i. 152; attacks 
and defeats the Tartars, 153; is unsuccessful 
against the Romans, ib.; receives a disgraceful 
present from his sovereign, in which he appears, 
and appeals to his army, who become indignant, I 
and hail him as their king, ib. ; desires coin to 
be struck in tbc name of Kboosroo Purveez, 

1 54 ; brings that prince to an action, and defeats 
him, ib. ; assumes the government, 155; is de- 
feated by Kboosroo, ib. ; flies to I'artary, and 
enters the service of the Khakan, ib. ; is poisoned, 
ib.; the Samanians boast their descent from 
him, 201, 293. 

Baharam Ghoiir. — See Baharam the Fifth. 

Baharam Gudurz, the Gutarzes of the Greeks, 
succeeds Shahpoor, i. 85 ; revenges the death of 
John the Baptist, ib. 

Baharam Khan, ruler of Jullalabad, terms himself 
a Kaianee, i. 262, n. 

Baharam Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n. 

Baharam Shah, a monarch of the race of Ghizni, 
becomes tributary to Sanjar, i. 375, 


Bkbdree, of Eussorah, a Sooflee teacher, ii. 3 P 5 , a. 
Bdhdreedn, a Soofifee sect, their usage, ii. 3 p 5 , n. 
Baharloo, a i>ranch of the tribe of Shamloo, I. 
3P0, n. 502, n* 

Bahman, the son of Isfundear, succeeds Gushtasp, 
i. 66 ; is more generally known by his title of 
Ardislieer Dirazdust, ib.; invades Seistan, 67 ; 
which is retaken from him, ib. ; the Shanscrit 
signification of bis name, 67 , n.; resumes the 
government of Babylon, 68 ; period of his reign, 
68 , n. ; accordance of his reign with that of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, 235 — 238 ; is supposed 
to have married Esther, 238, n. 

Btthman, the angel of living creatures, his speech 
to Zoroaster, i. ]p5. 

Bahrein, an island, i. 106 , n.; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 52p; taken by Mahomed Tuckee 
Khan, ii. 67 ; pearl fisheries of, 515. 
Bdidozunndn, the last of the race of Timour, / 

i. 490 . 

Baidu Khan, grandson of Hulakoo, rebels against 
Key Khatou, and usurps his government, i. 
436 : is slain, ib. 

I Bairam, the greater and lesser, two festivals or- 
I dained by Mahomed the prophet, ii. d3p. 
Baisangour Khan, son of Kaidau Khan, i. 450, n. 
Bajazet. — See Bayczecd. 

Bajerow, one of the rajahs of Mooltan, is attacked 
by Mahroood, i. 323, n. 

Baku, town of, description of the places of worship 
at,i. 261 ; taken by the Russians, ii. 21 ; retaken 
by ZuboflT, 2P4. 

Balbcck, i. 379- 
Balfrosh, a town, ii. 26*8. 

Bali, or Mahabali, i. 10 . 

Ballooks, or districts, ii. 4P2, n. 

Raloocbistan, province of, i. 263 ; affords auxili- 
aries to the army of Mahmood, 6 ]p, n.; its 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 238. 

Bdmeezchi, an Afghan family, i. 599, n. 

Bandah, fortress of, ii. 3, n. 

Bank-notes established in Persia, i. 431; descrip- 
tion of; 432 ; iheir value, 433, n. 
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Bannac, Marquess, ii. 25, n. 

Banners of Persia, ii. 563 ; consecration of, 564, n. 
Banoo Kaishub, the dauglrterof Roostum, opposes 
Bahmati in his invasion of Seistan, i. 67. 
Barbary, King of, taken by Roostum, i. 36. 
Barbud, the musician of Khoosroo Purvcez, i. 158. 
Barcaria, i. 222. 

Barcekaehi, an Afghan family, i. 599, n. 

Barkah Khan advances to invade Persia, i. 426 ; 
dies, 426. 

Barkal Ncvian, son of Ameer liitikar Nevian, 

i. 449, n. 

Barley, price of, in Persia, ii. 5l9f 
Basmeitch, village of, i. 520. 

Batou Khan succeeds his father, Joujeo Khan, i. 
419; countries conquered and ravaged by him, 
t6. ; his death, id. 

B5ttcnc4h, or Battcncc, a Sooffec sect, i. 394; 

ii. 392. 

Baud-c-Cauc4sAn, also called Baud-e-ShaheryAr, 
the north-west wind, ii. 509, n. 
Baud-c-Shahery^r, ii. 509, n. 

Baudgeers, or ventilators, ii. 523, n. 

Banker Khan, Governor of Isfahan, usurps the 
name of king, i. I69; is taken, and im- 
prisoned, id. 

Bawta is opposed to Gehrooro, i. 51, n« 
BAyendcree.— See Ak-koinloo. 

Bayezeed, or Bajazet, threatens the destruction of 
Constantinople, i. 473; his character, 474; 
obtains the title of Ul-Dirrira, id.; bis action 
with Timour, id . ; his death, id. 

Bayezeed, son of the Emperor Soliman, is sheltered 
at the Court of T^imStsp, but subsequently im- 
prisoned, and given up to his father, i. 510. 
Bayezeed, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, li. 390, 

416. 

Bayezeed, of BustAm, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 
Bazin, a monk, the physician of Nkdir, ii. 96, n. 
Bekn-u-deen, a work on divinity, ii. 389> n* 
Bebahan, town of, i. 9U »• 

Bederufsb, the brother of Gushtasp, is slain, i. 60. 
Bedr, the war of, ii. 320, n. 

Beeah, river of, the ancient Hypbases, i. 3l6, n. 


Beejun, son of Geeve, is made captive, i. 47, cause 
of his confinement, 47, n.; suspended by his 
heels in a pit, 48 ; freed from his prison, id. ; 
opposed to Choubcen, 51, n. 

Beggee J^n establishes his authority over Mavcr-ul- 
Naher, ii. 241 ; his name and title, 243, n. ; be- 
comes a mendicant, and implores tlie inhabitants 
of Bokharah to forgive the sins and crimes of his 
father, 244; gives himself up to devotion and 
mental abstraction, 245 ; openly professes him- 
self to be a Sooffee, t6. ; refuses to assume the 
government, id. ; destroys all the drinking and 
gambling houses in Bokharah, 246; again re- 
fuses to accept the government, but promises his 
aid, and takes the title of regent, id. ; marches 
and defeats Nc'fiz Aly, id. ; measures adopted by 
him on his assuming tho government, 247 ; his 
administration of justice, and mode of punish- 
ment, 248; prohibits the smoking of tobacco, 
and enjoins the strict performance of religious 
duties, 249 ; abolishes all duties except on 
foreign goods, and suffers no monopolies, id.; 
collects revenue only front crown lands, and 
exacts the Jizykt and Zukat taxes, id.; claims 
his share for the expenses of the government, 
in imitation of the Prophet Muhomed, 250 ; his 
mode of paying the troops, id.; his own ex- 
penses, id.; allowance to his wife and sons, 
251; bis dress, id.; his contempt of worldly 
pleasure, 252; his invasion of Khorassan and 
attack of Mushed, 253; his circular letter to 
the chiefs of Khorassan, advising them to adopt 
the creed of the Soonces, id. ; character of his 
predatory incursions, 254; his own mean ap- 
pearance, and the splendour of his court, 255 ; 
his reception of the envoy of Mameish Khan, 
257 ; his diet, 259 ; his successful reign, 26 1 . 

Beglerbegs, governors of provinces, always ap- 
pointed by the king, ii. 455. 

Behauder Khan. — See Abou Scyd. 

Bchhood Khan murders the Prince Suffee Mcerza, 
i. 561 ; promoted to high station, 562; com- 
pelled to slay his own son, id.; murdercdi 
562, n. 
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Behesht-Gung, the capital of Afrasiab, i. 5d« n. 

Behut river, the ancient Hydaspes, i. 3l6, n. 

Belawul, a seaport, i. 334, n. 

Bclisarius is sent to chock the progress of Nou- 
shccrwati, i. 141. 

BoUhaazar is deprived of his government of Baby- 
lon, i. 68, 224, 2S0. 

Bolus, similarity of, to Mahabool, i. 10, n.; 248, n. 

Bcn-Ayar, an Arabian tribe, their invasion of 
Persia, i. 106. 

Benee Haschim, the tribe of Mahomed the Pro- 
phet, their right to a share of the kbums, 
ii. 357, n. 

Benee Om4eo, dynasty of, i. 530, n. 

Benee Temiem, tribe of, i. 174, n. 

Bengal, i. 318. 

Bcn>hadad, i. 209, n. 

Ben-Jsfahan, or Isfahan uk, village of, the brave 
conduct of its inhabitants, i. 634 ; capitulates 
to Mahmood, ii. 10. 

Bcn*Sbybance, a tribe settled near Bokharah, their 
countenance completely Arabian, i. 277> n. ; an 
account of their rule at Tubbus, ii. 221. 

Bermukee, the vizier of Haroun-ul-Rusheed, ii. 
367. 

Berzera, fort of, resists the attack of Alp-Arselan, 

i. 361. 

Besitoon, son of Shemgur, i« 31 1. 

Bessus, the murderer of Darius Codomanus, the 
manner in which he was c.xecuted, i. 73, n. 

Bo^^sittoon, the sculpture of, ascribed to Fcrhad, 
i. 161, n. 

Bhalka, the place where Shree Kishen’s incarna- 
tion terminated, i. 335, n. 

Bbattcab, fort of, taken by Mahmood, i. 323, n. 

Beemghur, fort of, the great plunder found in it by 
Mahmood, i. 326, n. 

Bighoo Khan, the Sovereign of the Turks of Kap- 
eback, i. 352. 

Binidad, a Pehlivi work, the account given in it 
of the four classes established by Jemsheed, 

i. 207, n. 

Biriha. — See Tukrect. 

Black Sea, i. 2, n. 


Blood, always revenged by the nearest relation, 

i. 227^ n. ; even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, 452, n, ; the price of, how exacted, ii. 
460, n. 

Blood, the Persians’ ignorance of the circulation of, 

ii. 531. 

Bocrat. — See Hypocrates. 

Bograh Khan, ruler of Eastern T^rtary, takes 
Bbkharah, i. 300 ; bis death, i5. ; extent of his 
possessions, 300, n. 

Bokharah, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Kai 
Kaoos, i. 39, n. ; taken by Kai Kboosroo, 53 ; 
given to Yacoob-ben-Leis, 281 ; is under the 
rule of the Samanecs, 292 ; conquered by Malick 
Shah, 365 ; subdued by Sanjar, 3/5 ; Beggee 
JAn's rule over it, ii. 243. 

Bombay, i. 273, n. 

Boniface (Pope), the Eighth, endeavours to excite 
the Christian princes to another crusade, i. 
438. 

Boobilee, the massacre of, i. 318, n. 

Bood^k, the father of Zuckee Khan, Zund, ii. 
137, n. 

Booroojird, town of, i, 373. 

Boorzoo, son of Sokrab, his conflict with Boostum, 
i. 49; his combat with Afrasiab, 50; receives 
the government of Ghour and Heri, ib, 
Boozabah, son of Sulghour, i. 386. 

Boozurg-Mihir. — Sec Abouzurg-a-Mihir. 

Borahs, belong to the sect of Ismail, i. 407. 

Borak Aghlan plunders Khorassan, but is de- 
feated, and compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, i. 426. 

Borlaus, tribe of, i, 449, 

Bosphorus, Timour's authority established on its 
banks, i. 476. 

Bost. — See Bust. 

Bast4m, the uncle of Kboosroo Purveez, is impri- 
soned, but soon liberated, i. 154 ; put to death, 
156. 

Bouka Khan, son of Buzunjur, i. 450, n. 

Bourda, the celebrated mantle of the Abbassidcs, 
i. 354. 

Bralunen, a Hindoo priest, i. 13, n. 
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Bruce, Mr. P* II., his account of Peter the Great's 
motive for advancing into Persia^ ii. 4, n. 

Diyant, his table of the different dates ascribed to 
the reign of Semiramis, i. 210, n. 

Bucht-ul-Nasser, the title of Raham Gudurz, i. 
55 ; meaning of the title, 55, n. ; supposed to 
be the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible, 230. — 
Sec Raham Gudurz. 

Buddu, conqueror of Ceylon, i. 14, n. 

Bukhs, lands with uncertain water, ii. 475, n. 

Bukhtec^rce, tribe of, subdued by N^dir, ii. 67 ; 
their bravery at the siege of Candahar, 6 $ ; 
their condition, 465. 

Bulgaria, conquered by Batou Khan, i. 419. 

Bulkh, city of, i. 13 ; situation of, 13, n. ; taken 
by the ^lonarch of Tartary, 62 ; boasts of 
many ruins, 262 ; arrival of Arabian colonics 
in, 277; taken by Yacoob-bcn-Lcis, 281; 
granted to Amer, 287 ; is under the rule of 
the Samances,292 ; under the rule of Chaghtai, 
420 ; subdued by Ismail, 503. 

Bum-Nerm^nshecr, fort of, ii. 166, n. 

Bund Ameer, the name given to a dyke, i. 307. 

Bundawee, the uncle of Khoosroo Purvecz, is 
imprisoned, but soon liberated,]. 154; murders 
Iloormuz the Third, 155 ; is put to death, 156. 

Bunder Abbas, — Sec Gombroon. 

Bunder Rccg, a seaport, ii. 135. 

Bundiccund, province of, i. 330. 

Bung, an intoxicating drug, its use sanctioned by 
Ilanbal, ii. 355, n. 

Buonaparte, bis views on the invasion of India, 
ii. 316. 

Burakous, city of, besieged by Alexander, i. 75, n. 

Burdah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134. 

Burhan Kuttah, a Persian work, i. 183; the ac- 
count given in it of the four classes established 
by Jemshced, 208, n. 

Burkhood^r Khan, the command of the ganison 
of Shiraz given to him, ii. 179; prejudices 
the mind of Lootf Aly Khan against llajec 
Ibrahim, 180. 

Burkyaruk, son of Malik Shah, i. 368, 371 ; 
retires to Rhc, but returns, and proceeds to 


Bagdad, 372 ; hailed as Sultan of the Empire, 
f6. ; his character and death, 373. 

Burmaun is opposed lo Rohan, i. 51, n. 

Bursa, city of, i. 473. 

Burt, Mr., East India Company's agent at Gom- 
broon, i. 565, n. 

Burta Koutchin, the wife of Chenghiz, i. 419. 

Bussorah, city of, by whom founded, i. 175 ; how 
situated, ii. 141 ; S^duk Khan lays siege to it, 
142 ; it surrenders, 143. 

Bussy, a French commander, i. 31 8, n. 

Bust, town oC also called Bost and Abeste, i. 315. 

Biistdm Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 159, ii. 

Bute, lord, i. 594, n. 

Buzunjur, the ancestor of Chenghiz, i. 411, n. 
449. 

By^gh^, the mother of Kurreem Khan, ii. 137, 

ByAt, n Turkish tribe, their rule over Mushed, 
ii. 218; an account of, 218, n.; their attach- 
ment to their chief, 464, n. 

Byram, a direct descendant of Mahmood ofGbizni, 
Ghizni taken from him, i. 334; he retakes it, 
and makes Souri captive, ibr, disgraces that 
prince, and puts him to death, 345; is attacked 
and defeated by Allah, and compelled to fly to 
India, t5. 

Byram Aly Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232, n. 

Byram Deo, a Hindoo rajah, i. 333, n. 

C. 

Caaba, at Mecca, described, ii. 335. 

Cabul, country of, i. 3,ii . ; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25 ; given to Roostum, 53 ; taken by Va- 
coob-ben-Lcis, 281 ; retaken by Subuctugeen, 
316; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; yields to 
Timour, 459 » taken by NAdir, ii, 71* 

C’uilac, city of, i. 15, n. 

Caliphs, their invasion and government of Persia, 
i. 279. 

Calmooks, ii. 4. 

Cambalu, or Khan Baligh, the capital of Khatai, 
described, i. 417» u. 

Cambyses, his reign supposed to be included in 
that of Lohrasp, i. 57; «•; 234. 
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Cambyses, a Persian chief, i. $20 ; is of the race 
of PerscedsB, S22. 

Camel, of Arabia, 1. 168, n. ; of Persia, ii. Sl6. 

Campbell, Mr., his account of the climate of Ta- 
brecB, ii. 510, n. 

Candafaar yields to Timour, i. 459; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 544; given over to the Empe- 
ror of India, 572 ; recovered by Abbas the 
Second, 579; taken by Meer Vais, 607; be- 
sieged and taken by Nhdir Shah, ii. 69. 

Cannouge, city of, taken by Mahmood, 2. 328 ; 
situation of, 328, n. ; supposed to be the ancient 
Palibothra, 16. 

Caramania, province of, ii. 24. 

Cardicias, the name of Kershasp, according to 
Moses of Chorone, i. 30, n., 220, n. 

Carduchi, the modern Kurd, i. 245. 

Carduchia, the modem Kurdistan, i. 105. 

Carroania, the modem Kerman, i. 113, n. 

Carriages, wheeled, none in Persia, ii. 557 • 

Carthage, i. 396, n. 

Carus conquers Mesopotamia, i. 102 ; also Ctesi* 
plion, 103 ; his death, t5. ; his reception of the 
ambassador of Babaram the Second, 103, n. 

Cashmere, conquest of, by Mabmood, i. 327* 

Caspian Sea, i. 2, 3, 21, n. 

Casts, the non-exi^tenco of, in Persia, i. 206. 

Catherine the First, Empress of Russia, prosecutes 
the plans of her predecessor against Persia, 
ii. 28. 

Catherine the Second, Empress of Russia, accepts 
the overtures of Hcraclius, and concludes a 
treaty with that prince, ii. 280: recalls her 
forces from Georgia, 282; restores her influ- 
ence in Georgia, 294; the successes of her 
troops in that province, i5. ; the Persians' opi- 
nion of her, 296. 

Cauc4s4n, district of, ii. 509, n. 

Caucasus, mount, i. 2. 

Causeway made in Mazcndcran by Abbas the 
Great, i. 553. 

Cauzee, or judge, ii. 445. 

Cauzee Noor-hllah, of Shuster, his account of the 
Sooflees, ii. 408. 


Cawder £eg^ Prince of Kerman, disputes the 
right of his nephew, Malik Shah, i. 364; 
taken, and imprisoned, s5, ; put to death, 
365. 

Cawder, Caliph, i. 321 ; encourages Mabmood in 
spreading the religion of Mahomed, 322. 

Cawder Khan, Prince of Khoten, aids Ilij Khan in 
his invasion of Khorassan, 323 ; defeated, 324 ; 
pursued across the Oxus, 325. 

C4zmeen recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 543. 

Ceylon, island of, i. 14, n. 

Cbaab, territory of, described, ii. 136. 

Chack, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Kai Kaoos, 
1. 39, n. 

Cbaghtai, son of Cbenghiz, the territories he suc- 
ceeds to, i. 420 ; bis character and goveraiqeut, 
id, ; is also called Zagatai, 420, n. 

Cbaghtai, a tribe, i. 422, n. 

Chalcedon, i. 158* 

Chaldean, their religion followed by the Sabians, 
i. 187. 

Chapow, or predatory incursion, ii. 241, n. 

Cb4r-B8gh, account of the, at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Chardin, Sir John, i. 273, n. 

Charity, enjoined as a duty by Mahomed, the two 
kinds described, ii. 334. 

Cbattrapa, the term Satrap derived from it, i. 
271, n. 

Cheen, given to Siawush as a dower, i. 40 ; sup- 
posed to mean Chinese Tartary, 40, n. 

Chchel-Minar, said to be built by Ilomai, i. 69. 

Chcbcl-Setoon, or Persepolis, i. 252, n. 

Chehel-Sctoon, a palace at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Cbenghiz, i. 15, n. 380; bis name is Temugin, 
409 ; obtains a complete victory over his ene- 
mies, id.; made a Khakan, and placed upon 
the throne, 410 ; assumes the name of Chen- 
ghiz Khan, 411 ; civil ordinances instituted by 
him, id, ; military regulations established by 
him, 413 ; reduces the whole of Tartury, 4l6; 
also China, or Khatai, 417; extent of his domi- 
nions, 418 ; his death, 419 ; tabic of the king^ 
of his family who reigned after Abou Scyd, 
445, n. 
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CherAgh Aly Kban, viztcr to the Prince of Shiraz, 
ii. 495. 

Cherkuz, tribe of, i. 5I4. 

Chess, game of, supposed to have been invented by 
Abouzurg-a-Mihir, i. 150. 

Chin, i. 124. 

China, part of, given to Toor, i. 21 ; emperor of, 
taken by Roostum, 4^; the term applied to 
Chinese Tartary, 54, n. ; Alexander's meeting 
with the emperor of, 77; presents made to 
Nousheerwan by the emperor of, 144, n«; sub- 
dued by Chenghiz Khan, 417 ; character of the 
constitution of its government, 435. 

Chinese Tartary always confounded with China, 

i. 77. n. 

Chipaul. — Sec Jypaul. 

Choubeen, son of Pccran, i. 51. 

Chougan, the game of, described, i. 299. 

Choute, a contribution levied by the Marhattas, 

ii. 73, n. 

Chowal MogAm, plain of, i. 62 ; Kinnicr’s de- 
scription of, 62 , n. 

Christians, Alp-Arsclan's persecution of them, i. 
356; banished the dominions of Keekoudar, 
427 ; favoured and protected by Saad-u>dowlah, 
429; privileges granted them by Abbas the 
Great, 535 ; the great protection and encou- 
ragement aflbrded them by ihat monarch, 554 ; 
toleration enjoyed by them under that monarch, 
559 ; the Persians' idea of their drunkenness, 
ii. 585. 

Christie, Captain, his account of the ruins of 
Scistan, i. 262, n. 

Chunab, river of, the ancient Acesinas, i. 3l6. 
Chymistry, the Persians' knowledge of, ii. 529. 
Cigala. — See JAghAl-Aghli. 

Cingalese records, i. 14, n. 

Circassia pillaged by Timour, i. 470. 

Circumcision, rite of, not mentioned in the Koran, 

ii. 339 . 

Citizens of Persia, the conduct of the monarch 
towards them, ii. 430. 

Civilisation, causes which have retarded its pro- 
gress among Mahomedan nations, ii. 622. 
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Climate of Persia, ii. 504. 

Coins, foreign, current in Persia, ii. 515, n. 

Colchos conquered by Nousheerwan, i. 140; re- 
conquered by the Persians, 158. 

Columnia, town of, ii. 4, n. 

Cotnari Yesaoul, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464 , n. 

Commerce of Persia, ii. 528. 

Concubinage, legal, admitted by the Shcahs, ii. 
360 ; how contracted, 59 1 . 

Conradc, Marquess, murder of, i. 394, n. 

Constantine, one of his descendants collects an 
army to attack Persia,!. 108 ; defeats Shuhpoor 
the Second, and retreats to his own dominions, 
109 ; agrees to Shahpoor's propositions, and gives 
up Nisibis, 110. 

Constantine, the church of, i. 157, n. 

Constantius, Kmpiror, i. 108. 

Contract, the marriage, described, ii. 590 . 

Coreisli, the Hebrew name for Cyrus, i. 228. 

Corgo, an island, ii. 135. 

Coroultai, a Tartar assembly, i. 410, n. ; ii. 

429. 

Corpse, the reception and examination of, in the 
grave, ii. 324. 

CosToes, the name given by the Romans to the 
monarchs of the Sussanian dynasty, i. 229* 

Cossacks, ii. 4. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmore, deputed ns envoy to the 
court of Abbas the Great; his reception and 
entertainment, i. 549; his proposals are agreed 
to, 550 ; his death, 551. 

Court, forms and ceremonies observed at the Per- 
sian, ii. 554 ; its splendour, 555. 

Crassus defeated in the reign of Orodes, i. 87, n. 

Criminals, punishment of, ii. 454. 

Cross, the holy, the true one discovered and carried 
to Persia, i. 1 57* 

Ctesias, a Grecian author, i. 30, n. ; his access to 
the ancient records of Persia, 201 ; his account 
of Cyrus, 221 ; and of bis death, 222. 

Ctesiphon taken by the Emperor Trajan, i. 85 ; 
its situation, 92, n.; conquered by Crassus, 103 ; 
its mins, 25p. 

P 
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Cultivation, terms and mode of, in Persia, ii. 472. 

Currie, Dr., ii. 534, n. 

Cutch conquered by Massoud, i. 342. 

Cyaxares, the Grecian name for Kai Kaoos, i. 

33, n. ; battle between him and the Lydians, 

34, n. ; events of his reign compared with those 
of Kai Kaoos, 218. 

Cymon, his story compared to that of the son of 
Baharam the Fifth, i. 122. 

Cyriadis, a pageant elected by Shah poor, i. 98, n, 

Cyropoedia compared to the Tclcmachus of Fene- 
lon, i. 228, n. 

Cyrus, i. 2, n. 41, n.; his history, as given by 
Herodotus, 220; as given by Ctesias, 221 ; as 
given by Xenophon, 222 ; various accounts of 
his death, il >. ; where buried, and description of 
his tomb, as given by Aristobulus, 223, n.; his 
history, according to Scripture, 224 ; etymology 
of names assigned to him, 228 ; his history, ac- 
cording to Richardson, 230. 

Cyrus, the younger, not noticed by oriental writers, 
i. 241, n. 

D. 

Dabiselima, a Hindoo rajah, i. 333, n. 

Dabistan, a Persian work, i. 8, 12, 17; the con- 
tents and authenticity of the work considered, 
181 ; Sir W. Jones's account of it, i5., n. 

Daghda, the mother of Zoroaster, i. 193. 

Daghestan, province of, ii. 4- 

Dalai Lama, chief priest of the Tartars, i. 410. 

Dalgarouki, Prince, ii. 29* 

Dalmatia ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419* 

Ddmgh^n, town of, ii. 35 ; the ancient Hecatom- 
pylos, 137, n. 

Dancing girls, ii. 587* 

Daniel, the book of, i. 2, n. 

Daniel, the prophet, foretells the success of Cyrus, 
]. 224 ; description of his tomb, 256. 

Daood, leader of the Tartar tribe of Seljookec, 
i. 342 ; is the brother of Toghrul Beg, 353. 

Daood, son of Mahmood, i. 374. 

Dara, a royal title, i. 224. 

Dara, city of, built by the Romans, i. 135; its 


situation and description, as given by Gibbon, 
135, n. ; its conquest by Nousheerwan, 141 ; 
surrendered to the RonMlns, 156; subdued by 
the Persians, 157- 

Darab the First, his birth, i. 68 ; is given over to 
be put to death, ib, ; is miraculously preserved, 
recognized by his mother, and placed on the 
throne, 69 ; his war with Philip of Macedon, 
ib, ; marries the daughter of that monarch, and 
compels him to become his tributary, ib, ; is the 
Darius Nothus of the Greeks, 69$ n. ; is the 
founder of the City of Darabjird,70 ; coincidence 
of his history with that of Darius Nothus, 241 ; 
his intercourse and alliance with Philip, a fable, 
241, n. 

Darab the Second, the Darius Codomanus of 
the Greeks, his war with Alexander, i. 70 ; 
his action with that monarch, 71 ; his death, 
72 ; his dying request to Alexander, ib, ; ho- 
nours paid to his corpse, 73 ; is the last prince 
of the Kaianian dynasty, ib, ; his identity with 
the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks, 242. 

Darabjird, town of, by whom founded, i. 70 ; 
Lootf Aly Khan lays siege to it, ii. 194. 

Daric, a gold coin, i. 57$ n. 

Darius Codomanus. — Sec Darab the Second. 

Darius llyslaspes, is the Gushtasp of Persian wri- 
ters, i. 57, n. ; gold first coined in Persia by 
him, ib, ; reasons for supposing his reign to be 
included in that of Gushtasp, 234; amount, 
and mode of collecting the revenue, first fixed 
by him, 266. 

Darius Nothus. — See Darab the First. 

Darogah, lieutenant of police, ii. 455. 

Davey, major, his translation of Timour's Insti- 
tutes, i. 451, n. 

David, a descendant of his is ruler of Jerusalem, 
i. 55 ; the Aifghans trace their descent to, 597* 

David, the son-in-law of Hcraclius, ii. 213, n. 

Daud, Governor of Mooltan, taken prisoner by 
Mahmood, i. 327* 

Dauphin of France, his message to IJcnry the 
Fifth compared with those of Alexander and 
Darab the Second, i , 7 1 , n. 
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Dawaika, i. 354, n. 

Day*ming, Emperor of China, i. 413, n. 

Death, the punishment of, ii. 449. 

Debt,jts payment by the heir deemed a sacied 
duty, ii. 374, n. ; how recovered among the 
wandering tribes, 46*0. 

Debtors, severity of the Mahomedan law towards, 
ii. 44-7, n. ; how treated among the wandering 
tribes, 460. 

Decn, or religion, ii. 322. 

Deenar, a nominal coin, its value, ii.475,n. — See 
Dinuar. 

Decnawar, i. 203, n. 

Deer, one of the animals of Persia, ii. 518 ; mode 
of hunting them, 551, n. 

Deev, their wars with Kaioinurs, i. 13 ; derivation 
of the word, 13, n.; their idolatry, 188. 
Decv-biind, Tahamurs so called, i. 14. 

Deev-Suflfeed, his aid solicited by the King of 
Muzciuleran, i. 34 ; is killed by Roostum, 35. 

De (iuignes, i, 341, 350, n. 

Deishestan, district of, i. 392, n. 

Delavur, chief of the tribe of Taimni, ii. 94, n. 
Delhi, city of, i. 293, n. ; taken by Timour, 471 ; 
N^ldir Shah enters it, li. 82 ; the inhabitants rise | 
upon the Persians, i5. ; a general massacre, 83. 
Derlmnd, city of, taken by the Ru.ssians, ii. 5; 

description of, 5, n. ; taken by Zuboii, 294. 
Dcreah, the capital of the province of Nujuddee, 
ii. 37s, n. 

Deri, one of the ancient languages of JVrsia, 
i. 202, n. ; supposed to have been the court 
dialect, 203, n. 

Derveisb Musji!ed, a celebrated penman, ii.582,n. 
Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, ii. 553, n. 

Desert, Salt, description of, i. 3 ; that of Scis- 
tan, II. 511, n. 

Desful, plain and town of, i. 255. 

Desmookee, a contribution levied by the Mar- 
hattas, ii. 73, n. 

Despinu, the wifeof Uzun llussun, and daughter 
of Cttlo Joannes, i. 498, n. 

De Thou, president, i. 189, «• 

Devil, how considered by the Mahoincdans, ii. 323. 


Dcudroog, dreadful moans resorted to by the 
rajah of, i. 318. 

Dewan Reggce, chief of the council, ii. 447, n. ; 

his duties in the reign of the Suffavenns, 452. 
Dewan, village of, i. 37 9» ». 

Dlmung, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Dheri, a Sooffec sect, ii. 390 ; their belief, 391. 
Dhoulacnaf. — Sec Zooluctuf, 

Dialama. — See Dilemee. 

Diarbekir, i. 19I ; conquered by Abbas the CJrcat, 
541. 

Di^ltce, one of the stages of Sooffeeism, ii. 412, n. 
Dido, her taking of Carthage compared to llussun 
Subali's taking Allahamout, i. 396*. 

Dijoccs, the Kui Kobud of the Persians, i. 31, n., 
212, n. ; reasons for supposing him to be Iho 
Arphaxad ofllieBookofJudith,217«n.; 220, n. 
Dilem, village of, i. 103. 

Dilemee, family of, their contest with Kuliph, 

i. 290, n. ; acknowledge the supreinaey of the 
caliphs, 292; extent of their doniinioiis, t7>. ; 
their descent, 303 ; their powei limited to Pars, 
Kerman, and Irak-Arah, 310; its lust prince, 
ib,\ general coincidence of oriental writers in 
their history, 310, n, 

Dil Gooshh, a gaulcn in the vicinity of Shiraz, 

ii. 176*, II. 

Dil Kusha, a Persian woik, i. 431, n. 

DiilAk, or barber, i. 521. 

Dinaar, a coin, its value, i. 29‘^i n. 

Dingley, Mr, the partner of Jonas Ilanway, j. 
593, n. 

Diocletian, Emperor, i. 1('3, n. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the death ot 
Darub the Second, compared to those given by 
Persian authors, i. 72, n.; 235. 

Dirhem, a coin, i. 145, n. ; its value, 29^, n. 
Dirhem-ebn-Nasser, is seized by Yacoob-bcn-Lcis, 
and sent prisoner to Bagdad, i. 280. 

Diseases, the Persians' classification of,ii. 53 1; singu- 
lar remedy for, among the wandering tribes, 533. 
Divorce, forms of, ii. 592 ; among the wandering 
tribes, 6IO. 

Diu, town of, taken by Muhmood, i, 336, n. 
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Dobais, an Arabian chief, i. 374. 

Dogs, of Persia, ii. 517. 

Dolky, village of, ii. S66, n. 

Doorance, an Affghan tribe, i. 599, n. 

Dooshak, ruins of, described, i. 26^2, n. ; ii. 238, n. 
Doulut Row Scindiafa, a Marhatta chieftain, ii. 
$ 06 . 

Dource Dooran. — See Ahmed Shah Affghan. 
Doutomnan, son of Bouka Khan, i. 450, n. 

Dow, i. 318, n. 

Dower, importance of the marriage, in Persia, 

ii. 590. 

Dress, of the kings of Persia, ii. 558 ; of the inha- 
bitants, 594. 

Dromedary, of Arabia, i. 168, n. 

Drydcn, his tale of Cymon and Iphigcnia com- 
pared to that of the son of Baharam the Fifth, 
i. 122. 

Duab, a province in India, i. 328. 

Du-bec, Jean, i. 480, n. 

Dufter Khanah, Chamber of Records, ii. 437. 
Dukhmah, the Pehlivi name for a vault, i. 59, n. 
Dukiki, the poet, the collected remains of the an- 
cient records of Persia are given to him to be 
formed into an epic poem, i. 201 ; composes a 
thousand stanzas, and is assassinated, ib. 
Dumbklloo, province of, ii. 499, n. 

Dura, treaty of, i. 110, n. 

Durufsh-e-KAw5nee, taken and sent to the Caliph 
Omar, i. 20, n. ; its capture undoubted, 30, n, ; 
taken by Isfundear, 64; captured by the Ara- 
bians, 174; its richness and size, 174, n.; its 
long continuance as a standard, a proof of the 
early part of the History of Persia, 212. 
Dussatcer, a Pehlivi work, i. 8, n. ; referred to by 
the author of the Dabistan, and that of the 
Burhan Kultah, 183 ; its supposed author, and 
character of the work, i5. 

Dustajird, city of, i. l60. 

Dustoor, priest of the Guebers, i. 183, n. ; 195. 
Dutch, factory at Gombroon, i. 544 ; conduct of, 
in the reign of Kurreem Khan, ii. 144, 

Duwknloo, village of; also the name of a Kujur 
tribe, ii. 262, n. 


Dyke, description of one in the vicinity of Shus, 

i. 254 ; that called Bund Ameer, 280. 

E. 

Ebn-Arabsbah, the Arabian author of the Life of 
Timour, i, 475. 

Ebti-Edris-ul-Shaffei, the name of the Imaum 
Shaffei, ii. 354, n. 

Ebn Hanbal, the name of the Imaum Hanlml, 

ii. 355, n. 

Ebn Saoud, Prince of Dereah, ii. 378, n. 
Ebn-ul-Kerum, the author of the schism of the 
Keramites, ii. 357. 

Ecbatana. — See Hamadan. 

Eclipse, that foretold by Thales of Miletus, i. 34 ; 
its account corroborated with that of Persian 
authors, 21 9* 

Edissa, subdued by the Persians, i. 157. 

Edris, or Enoch, the number of volumes of the 
Scriptures given to him, ii. 323. 

Education, of the royal princes in Persia, ii. 544 ; 
of the higher ranks, 570; of the inhabitants in 
general, 584. 

Eed-c-Nouroze. — Sec Nouroze. 

Eed-ul-Fitr, the festival after abstinence, ii. 339* 
Eed-ul-Ghuddeer, a feast kept by the Sheahs, 
ii. 348, n. 

£cd-ul-Koorban, the feast of sacrifice, ii. 339* 

Eel, or tribe, i. 502, n. 

Eelliats, or wandering tribes, their condition, i. 
369 ; ii. 187, n. 

Eel-Khan nee, the name given to the astronomical 
tables composed by Nasser-u-decn, i. 425. 

Eeran, the derivation of the word, i. 21, n. ; 258, n. 
Eerantchie, title bestowed on the Kings of Persia 
by the Khakan of Tartary, i. 433. 

Eerdimgy Nevian, son of Kagioulai Nevian, i. 
450, 11. 

Ecron, in Hebrew a mountain, i. 21, n. 

Egypt, king of, taken by Roostum, i. 36; con- 
quered by the Persians, 158 ; great part of it 
subdued by Malik Shab, 365. 

Elburz, mountain of, i. 25 ; situation of, 25, n. 
Eldoze, i, 347* 
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Elephante, once abounded in Maaenderan, i. 35, n. ; 
the Emperor of China represented as riding on 
one, 46, n. ; cannot at present be numbered 
among the animals of Persia, ii. 515. 

Elias, Moses’ journey with him, ii. 371, 11. 

Elij Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, i. 301 ; adds 
Khaurizm to his possessions, and seizes Abdul 
Malik, 302. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her letter to T^m5sp, 
King of Persia, i. 5 1 1 • n. 

Ellon, an Englishman, aids N5dir Shah in forming 
a navy, ii. 102. 

Elmacin, an author, i. 357, n. 

Elphinstone, Mr., i. 314, n. 

Em5ks, a tribe of Syria, i. 393. 

Emaun Kooli Khan, Governor of Tars, receives 
orders to reduce Ormus, i. 546'. 

Emin, Joseph, ii. 213, n. 

Encampments of the wandering tribes, ii. 595. 
Endian, town of, i. 2, n, 

English factory at Gombroon, i. 544 ; aid the 
Persians in taking the Island of Ormus, and 
receive promises of future favour, 546; are 
completely disappointed in their expectations, 
547 ; their factory removed from Gombroon, 
ii. 143 ; establish one at Abushcher, 144. 

Enoch. — Sec Edris. 

Enzclee, town of, ii. 295. 

Erij, the son ofFcridoon, i. 20; is slain, and his 
head embalmed and sent to his father, 22 ; his 
remonstrance to his brothers, 22, n. ; 212, 11. j 
KrivAn, invested by the army of Abbas the Cireat, 
i. 538 ; taken by S&m Meerza, 573 ; situation 
of, 573, n. ; submits to the Turks, ii. 22 ; in- 
vested by N^dir Shah, 60 ; submits to him, 61. 
Ertang, a work written by Mani, i. 100. 

Erzeroom, i. 531. 

Esdras, book of, i. 2, n. 

Espendermad, the angel of earth, his speech to 
Zoroaster, i. 19(>« 

Essex, Earl of, i. 53 1 . 

Esther, her marriage with Babman, i. 238, n. ; 
buried at Ilamadan, t5. ; description of her 
tomb, and the inscription upon it, 260. 


Ethics, the Persians* knowledge in, ii. 539. 
Etymandcr. — Sec llcirmund. 

Eudocio, Empress, i. 357. 

Eunuchs, their influence over the monarchs during 
the reign of the Suflaveans, ii. 437 » always 
treated with attention and deference, 438, n. 
Euphrates, river, i. 2, 5. 

Eusebius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210, n. 

Euxinc Sea, i. 140. 

Eym&ck, the father of Kurreem Khan, Zuiid, ii. 
J17,n. 

Eyn-iil-llikmut, a work written by Ueggee J^n, 
ii. 245, n. 

Ezekiel, his prophecy of Gog and his people, i. 1 24, n. 
Ezuddeen Muzufler, also called Sherreer, proposer 
of the paper currency to Kai Khatou, i. 431, n. 

1 \ 

Fuganish. — See Khoosh Nuoz. 

Fahrenheit, i. 4, 5, n. 

Faik, or Futtack, one of the lieutenants of the 
Caliph Mocktadir, i. SffS, n. 

Faik, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, 
i. 300, n. 

Fakhr Ilazcc, the Iniaum of Rhe, i. 403. 
Fukhr-u.doulah, ruler of Fars and Irak, i. 
301, n.; 308, n.; receives protection from 
Kuboos, 311. 

Falsehood of the Persians, proverbial, ii. 631. 
Furjuir, the Mahomedan, ii. 16. 

Fars, province of, i. 1, n., 2 ; conquered fay Babek, 
90 ; taken by Ardishcer Bubigan, 91 i subdued 
by Vacoob-ben-Eeis, 282 ; granted to Ameer, 
285 ; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 292 ; 
taken by Aly Buyab, 303; rule of the AUa- 
begh, 385 ; is under the rule of the dynasty of 
Muzuflfer, 447 ; taken by Timour, t5. ; submits 
to Timour, 462 ; conquered by Jehan Shah, 
491 ; usurped by Yakoob Khan, 525 ; is under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 203; cli- 
mate of, 506 ; soil and productions, 507. 

Fursee, the modern language of Persia, i. 202, n. 
Faryab, lands with certain water, ii. 475, n. 
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Fasting, enjuined by Mahomed, ii. 322 ; its obli- 
gation, 335. 

Fatimah, the daughter of Mahomed the Prophet, 
i. 322 ; her marriage with Aly, ii. 348. 

Fattack. — See Faik. 

Fazelan-shuban-Karrah, son of Sulghour, i. 386. 

Fedavee, a sect, i. 394, n. ; extirpated by Timour 
from the north-western provinces of Persia, 462. 

Fenelon, his Tclctnachus compared to the Cyro- 
pmdia, i. 228. 

Fcrakh Hoormuz, falls in love with Azem-dokht, 
i. 164 ; is murdered, ibr, his death revenged, ib, 

Feramurz, son of Roostum, defeats Soorkhe, i. 42 ; 
overthrown by Peelsoom, 42, the domi- 
nions of Afrasiab committed to his charge, 43 ; 
sent on an expedition to Hindostan, 50 ; op- 
poses Bahman in his invasion of Scistan, 67. 

Perish, the occupation of a, ii. 299» n. 

Ferishhi-e-Ghuzzub, executioners, ii. 484. 

Ferdosi, the poet, i. 12, n.; celebrates the stages 
of Roostum, 35, n. ; completes the Shah Na- 
mah, 202; his description of the four classes 
established by Jemsheed, 206, n. ; makes no men- 
tion of a hero or king of any nation except 
Iran and Turan, 213 ; the general character of 
his composition, 214; his writings exclusively 
taken from Pchlivi, 244 ; spurns the offers 
made him by Mahmood of Ghizni for com- 
pleting the Shah Namah, 340 ; beauty of his 
epic poem, ii. 539* 

Ferdosi^n, a Sooffee sect, ii. 39 O, n. 

Fereid-u-deen, a poet, i. 375, n. 

Ferghanali, the native province of the Emperor 
Baber, i. 141 ; description of, 293, n. ; is in the 
possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; ii. 72. 

Fergusson, i. 245, n. 

Ferhad, the lover of Shereeii, i. 161 ; the sculpture 
at Beysittoon ascribed to him, 161, 11. ; manner 
of his death, l62, n. 

Ferhad Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, is 
put to death, i. 528. 

Ferhad Yezdanee, the father of Ferzana Babaram, 
i. 192, n. 

Ferhung Jehangheree, a Persian work, i. 36, n. 


Feriburz, son of Kai Kaoos, i. 43 ; his unsuccess- 
ful attack on a castle of the Deeves, 44, n. ; 
defeated by Pecran Wisa, 46; opposed by Gul- 
baud, 5l,n. 

Feridoon, is raised to the throne, i. 19 ; his de- 
scent, ib» ; joins K^w{th, ib, ; takes Zohauk, and 
puts him to a painful death, 20 ; converts the 
apron of K4w^h into the standard of Persia, 
20, n. ; divides his dominions among his three 
sons, 21 ; their discontent, ib, ; his affliction on 
the death of Erij, 22; his death, 24; reasons 
for supposing him to be the Arbaces of the 
Greeks, 210 ; lakes Zohauk in Jerusalem, 21 1 ; 
the divisions in his family throw his kingdom 
into disorder, 212 ; his war with the Scythians, 
ib, ; the different names under which his reign 
is described, 220, 11. 

Fcringecs, the daughter of Afrasiab, her marriage, 

i. 40 ; her execution prevented, 41 ; gives birth 
to Kai Khoosroo, ib, 

Ferishta, his account of the cause of the victory 
gained by Subuctageen over Jypaul, i. 317 ; his 
description of the different degrees of the Sooffccs, 

ii. 412, n. 

Ferokhzad, the son of Khoosroo Purveez, i. l65. 
Ferood, the brother of Kai Khoosroo, falls in an 
attempt to defend bis castle, i. 45. 

Feroohul is opposed by Zenkula, i. 51, n. 
Ferouz&h, stone, where found, ii. 220, n. 
Ferrahabad, city of, i. 553. 

Fcri^h^b^d, a fortified place, taken by Mahmood, 

i. 629. 

Ferrara, duke of, i. 531. 

Ferzana Baharam, author of the Shaheristan, i. 
192, n. 

Festivals, those ordaineJ by Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 339. 

Fetw4h, a religious decree, i. 604, n. 

Fevers, practice of cold immersion for, ii. 534, n. 
Feuds, those of the wandering tribes, ii. 46l ; re- 
mat kable instance of, 461, n. 

Fiakut, town of, now called Shamer Khia, i. 
293, n. 

Filaoon, a preparation made of opium, &c,h 517, n* 
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Fire, the worship of, first introduced, i. 185. 

Firouzan, placed in command of the army of 
Yezdijird, i. 175; attacked, defeated, and slain, 
177. 

Firoze, successor of Narsi, i. 85 ; probably the 
Pacorus of the Greeks, 85, n. 

Firoze, son ofYezdijird the Second, advances with 
an army against his brother lloormuz, i. 123; 
seeks the aid of the King of Tartary, 12() ; 
obtains a victory, and dethrones lloormuz, 127 ; 
is the Peroses of the Greeks, ib . ; invades Tar- 
tary, 128 ; is deceived by the artifice of a 
Tartar chief, and the consequent sufferings of 
his army, ib , ; solicits peace, and is permitted 
to return to his kingdom, 12^; advances again 
into Tartary, but is attacked and slain, 130; 
the title of JMurdanah added to his name, 130, n. 

Firoze Wurdanah. — Sec Firoze, son of Yezdijird 
the Second. 

Fiiozc Shah Zerecn K6114b, son of Syud Maho- 
med, i. 495, n. 

Folurd, supposes the Greeks to have borrowed 
the art of raining from the eastern nations, 

i. 468, n. 

Fotheringham, lieutenant, murder of, ii. 604, 

Fox, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Frederick, Captain, i, 463, n. 

Friday, appointed by Mubomed for public prayers, 

ii. 338 ; various causes assigned for it, ib. 

Fruit, the tax upon, ii. 475 ; the price of, 528. 

Furrdh, fort of, reduced by NAdir Shuh, ii. 51. 

Fursukh, i. 526, n. 

Futteh, the vizier of the Caliph Mutawukcl, i. 
280, n. 

Futteh Aly, son of lled^yet Khan, Governor of 
Resht, ii. 46 1, n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, minister of Shah Sultan llus* 
sein, his cruel fate, i. 617, ». 

Futteh Aly Khan, chief of the Kujur tribe of 
Ashdk^b^sli, gives Ids support to lAmAsp 
Meerza, ii. 27; put to death, 34, II6, n, 

Futteh Aly Khan, of the tribe of AffshAr, is de- 
feated by Kurreem Khan, and escapes to 
Oormia, ii. 133 ; throws himself on the gene- 


rosity of Kurreem Khan, and receives his par- 
don, 134. 

Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning Monarch of Persia, 
i. 443, n. ; Aga Mahomed Khan's conduct to- 
wards him, ii. 303 ; succeeds to the throne, 
314; establishes his power over the greatest 
part of Khorassan, 315; Georgia alienated 
from his kingdom, t6. ; his court visited by 
European ambassadors, ib , ; his connexion with 
the British government, 3l6; character of his 
reign, 3 IS ; his letter to the Mooshtilhed of Kcr- 
manshah, 422, n. ; reputed a good scholar, 
547, n. 

Futteh Khan, an Affghan chief, i. 5P9, n. 

Fy^z Aly, a Sooffeo teacher, ii. 418, n. 

Fylcc, tribe of, i. 463 ; ii. 137, 465. 

G. 

Gabriel, angel, delivers a message to Jy-Affram, 

i. 10; how considered by the Mahomedans, 

ii. 322. 

Galen, called Galenous, authority of in Persia, 
ii. 530. 

Gulcnous. — See Galen. 

Galcrius, Em ^icror, defeated by Narsi, i. 104; de- 
feats the Persians, and compels Narsi to make 
great cessions, 105. 

Galilee, i 157* n. 

Gambling, forbidden by Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 337. 

Ganges, river, i. 328, n. 

Gaur, corruption of the word Gueber, i. 200. 

Geeve, a Persian chief, overthrown by Peclsoom, 
i. 42, n. ; travels all over China, and after 
defeating numerous armies, discovers Kai 
Khoosroo, whom he escorts to his grandfather, 
43 ; is opposed by Goorooz, 51, n. ; accom- 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem- 
pest, 54. 

Gehroom, opposed by Bawta, i. 51, n. 

Gems, ii. 515. 

Geography, the Persians' ignorance of, ii. 537. 

Georgia, i. 4; invaded by Toghrul Beg, 354; 
invaded by Alp-Arsclan, 356; overrun by 
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Timour, 470; conqtiered by Jehan Shab, 491 ; 
subdued by T{Lm4sp, 510 ; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 541 ; taken by the Turks, ii. 21 ; 
is under the Prince Heradius, ll6 ; description 
and condition of the province at the accession 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 212 ; becomes a tribu- 
tary to Russia, 279; the Russian troops are 
recalled from it, 293 ; Russia again establishes 
her power over it, 294 ; the Russian army is 
recalled, 296 ; becomes a province of Russia, 
315. 

Georgievsk, town of, ii. 293. 

Geroon, an Arabian inhabitant of Ormus, i. 545. 

Gets, tribe of, i. 124. 

Ghaib, lost or concealed, i. 54, n. ; ii. 428, n. 

Ghazan Khan, son of Arghoun, dethrones and slays 
his uncle, Baidu Khan, i. 436 ; is elected king, 
t5. : the laws or edicts instituted by him, 437 ; 
his wars with the Sultans of Egypt, 438 ; con- 
version of himself and army to the Mahomedan 
faith, 439; throws off his allegiance to the 
Khakans of Tartary, t6.; his conduct to the 
Christians, 440; his death, his character, 
441. 

Gh^zee. — See Sultan Hussein Meerza. 

Gheaiia-u-decn, ruler of Khorassan, submits to 
Timour, i. 459. 

Ghilan, province of, i. 139; conquered by Kcah, 
402 ; taken by the Russians, ii. 21 ; declared 
independent, under HrdAyct Khan, ll6; sub- 
mits to Kurreem Khan, 133 : is under the rule 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203 ; its climate, 510 ; 
silk cultivated in, td. 

Ghilan Shah, son of Manucheher, i. 312, n. 

Ohilichi, a Turkish tribe, ii. 231, n. 

Ghiljcc, an Affgban tribe, i. 59® ; measures adopt- 
ed by the Persian government to check their 
insurrections, 601. 

Ghishkee, tribe of, their usage of accustoming 
children to pain, ii. 602. 

Ghizni, becomes the capital of a principality, 
i. 314 ; situation, and present state of, 314, n. ; 
improvements lUade in the reign of Mabroood, 
330 ; taken by a prince of Ohour, 344 ; aban- 


doned to the fury of the soldiers of Allah, 345 ; 
table of monarebs who reigned over it, 347. 

Gholam, a slave, i. 315. 

Gholam-e-Shah, i. 315 ; the king's personal guards, 

ii. 495. 

Ghoul, a demon, i. 63, n. 

Ghour, its government given to Boorzoo, i. 50, 
202, n. ; subdued by Mabroood, 327* 

Ghuz, or Uzze, a Turkoman tribe, i. 357, n. ; de- 
feats and takes Sanjar prisoner, 376. 

Gibbon, his account of the condition of Persia 
under the Parthian kings, i. 246, n. 

Gillonc, Monsieur, ambassador from France to 
the Court of Suffee, the son of Abbas the Se- 
cond, i. 592. 

Gilshah. — See Kaiomurs. 

Gmellin, a Russian traveller, his character of Kur- 
reem Khan, ii. 149, n. 

Gnostics, similarity of their usages and opinions 
to those of the Sooffees, ii. 424. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement of, in India, i. 548, ti. 

Goat, mountain, ii. 518. 

Gog, i. 80, n. 

Gohud, province of, i. 33 1 , n . 

Gombroon, also called Bunder Abbas, i. 529; the 
European factories at, 544 ; the English factory 
removed from, ii. 143. 

Gomorrah, city of, where said to have been 
situated, ii. 224, n. 

Goodavitch, a Russian general, ii. 293 ; is directed 
to advance into Georgia, 294. 

Gooln^b&d, village of, i. 620. 

Goolpaigan, town of, ii. 11. 

Goomptee, river, i. 334, n. 

Goon^h^b^d, village of, ii. 222, n. 

Goorazch, opposed to Siamuch, i. 51, n. 

Goorgecn Khan, appointed to the government of 
Candahar, i. 601 ; his severe treatment of the 
Aifghans, 602; seizes Mecr Vais, and sends 
him prisoner to Isfahan, 603; demands the 
daughter of Meer Vais, 606 ; is invited to 
an entertainment, and treacherously murdered, 

607. 

Goorgeen Khan, son of Heradius, ti. 213, n.; 
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succeeds his father, 298 ; adopts measures to 
repel the invasion of the Persians, 

Qoorgeen, a celebrated Pchivan, his treachery to- 
wards Bcejun, i. 47, n. ; is opposed by Andc- 
reman, 51, n.; also called Goorgeen Meel^d, 
529, j account of him and his descend- 
ants, ib. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siawush, opposed to 
Gudurz, i. 61, n. 

Goorz, the mace, i. 52. 

Goostahem, the son of Nouzer, i. 30, n.; accom- 
panies Kui Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem- 
pest, 54. 

Gospel, given to Christ, ii, 323, n. 

Government, ancidil foim of, in Persia, i. 2(»5 ; 
administration of the modern, ii. 427 — b03. 

Governors, of cities, &c., ihcir character and con- 
dition, ii. 628. 

Govvea, Anthony de, i. 521, n. 

Gour, a wild ass, i. 1 16, 

Gour Khan, Monarch of Kara Khatay, defeats 
Sanjar, i. 376. 

Graham, Captain, his knowledge of the Sooffees, 
ii. 386, n. 

Grant, Captain, murder of, ii. 604. 

Graves, of the Sheah and Sooneo se cts, ii. 359, *»• 

(iudurz, the father of Geeve, i.44; defeated by 
Peeiaii Wisa, 46; appointed to irnadc 'larlary, 
50 ; his combat with Peeran Wi*»a, 61. 

CJudurz, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n* 

Guebers, i. 8 ; never intermarry with other races, 
274 ; their condition at Vezd, ii. 426 ; their 
numbers, 521. 

Gulbaud, oj)posed to Feribuiz, i. 51, n. 

Gulibtan, a Persian work, i. 20, n. 

Gunga, the sacred stream of the Hindoos, ii. 
330. 

Gunjah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134 ; taken 
by the P^cii^t of Bagdad, ii. 24; invested by 
Nftdir Shull, 60 ; submits to him, 6l ; taken 
by Zuboif, 294. 

Gunjud, a small grain, i. 70* 

Gurgan. — See Timour. 

Gurmascer, province of, ii. 123, 
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Gurscevas, the brother of Afrasiab, becomes en- 
vious of Siawush, 40; whom he persuades his 
brother to murder, 41. 

Gurslmsp, the son of Alrut, i. 24, n. 

Gurz-gowesir, rViidoon’s mace, i. 19, n. 

Gushtasp, forms a plot ngaiiist his father Lohrasp, 
i. 56; flies to the tenitories of the West, and 
marries the daughter of the emperor of that 
country, 16.; iuIvuiuts with an urmy aguinst his 
father, by whoja he is appointed his successor, 
and crowned, 57 ; converted to the faith of 
Zoroaster, 58; makes war upon Arjiisp, 59; 
an action, in which his troops are xietorious, 
60 ; his cemntry is inxaded, and himself de- 
feated, ib . ; sends Isfundear against Aija-p, ib . ; 
his country again invaded by Arjasp, 62; de- 
feats the son of the King of J'aitary, 63; is 
himself routed, and flies to Khoiussun, iVi. ; 
sends IsfuiKlear to reduce Roostiim and lii» 
family, ()4 ; his death, 66 : is the Darius llys- 
taspes of the (iieeks, 66, n. ; the religion of 
Zoroaster inlrodueul iti his rtign, 19l» n.; his 
reign conjiTiuted to include both those of Da- 
rius llystaspes and Xerxes, 234; Axes iho 
mode of collecting revenue, 266. 

Gutarzes, the Ikihuram Gudurz of I’crsiun au- 
thois, 1 . 86. 

Guz, a measure, i. 262, n. 

Guzeral, province of, i, 274, 331 ; becomes a 
tributary to Muhmood of (ihizni, i. 336*. 

Guzungabeen, a sweetmeat, ii. 50*2, 11. 

Ciwulior, fort of, i, 031. 

G)rpsies, encampments of, ii. 596, 11. 

H. 

lladz, the pucl, i. 447; a tomb built over his 
remains, ii. 150 ; his work compared to that of 
Jellal-u-deen, 540, 

Ilagar, the mother of Ishmacl, i. 168, n.; ii. 337* 

liaiton, a monk, i. 441, n. 

llajee, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 573. 

llajec Ahmed, ii. 81. 

llajee Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon, quells a serious 
rovolt, ii. 1 73 ; quits the service of Jaaffer Khan, 

Q 
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173; retires to Kazeroon, and persuaded to 
yield, 174; is seized, and thrown into prison, 
ib , ; conspires against Jaaffer Khan, ib , ; joins 
the cause of Lootf Aly Khan, 176; compelled 
to fly to Aga Mahomed Khan, 185, n. 

llajee Baba, ii. 531, n. 

Hajec Borlaus, the uncle of Timour, flies to 
Khorassan, i. 450 ; his second flight, and death, 
450, n. 

Hajec li^shcm, the father of H^aJoc Ibrahim, ii. 
176, n. 

Hajee Ibrahim, is appointed Kalanter of Pars, 
ii. 171 ; raises Lootf Aly Khan to the throne, 
J76 ’j an account of his early life, ib, ; is in- 
trusted with the civil government of Shiraz, 
179 ; cause of his distrust of Lootf Aly Khan, 
180 ; his eldest son taken as an hostage by that 
chief, 182; resolves upon seizing Shiraz, 183; 
accomplishes his object, 1 84 ; his reply to 
Lootf Aly Khan, on his demanding an ex- 
planation of his conduct, 185 ; appeals to the 
troops of that chief, ib,; expels the soldiery 
from Shiraz, 187; writes to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 188 ; urges that chief to advance in 
person, 189; Aga Mahomed Khan’s high opi- 
nion of him, 275 ; his purchase of Meerza 
Shuflee, 305 ; proclaims his allegiance to Futleh 
Aly Shah, and marches tow'ards the citadel, 
314; presides over every department of the 
state, 436', n. 

Hajec Mahomed IJussun Khan, minister of the 
financial and revenue dc j>artments, ii. 436; his 
offerings to the King on the Nouroze, 478, n. ; 
his affability, 570, n. 

Hajec Meer Mahomed Hussein, Moosht4hed of 
Isfahan, ii. 443, n. 

Hajee Syud Hussein, Moosht5hed of Kazveen, ii. 
443, n. 

Hdk^ry, tribe of, account of the, ii. 469, n. 

H4le^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n.; their usages, 

393. 

Halys, river, its source, i. 218. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, i. 91 ; said to 
be built by Arpbaxad, 217} n.; contains the 


tomb of Esther and Mordecai, 238, n. ; taken 
by N^dir Shah, ii. 51 ; climate of, 508, 524. 

Plam^d-u-dowlah, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Haman, the commander of the army of I’uran, 
i. 37, n. 

Hamavai, mountain of, i. 46. 

Hamaver, the expedition against, i. 219; is the 
capital of Assyria, 219, n. 

llamaveran, the king of, takes Kai Kaoos by 
treachery, i. 35 ; compelled to release him, 36 ; 
is generally termed the Sovereign of Arabia, 
and sometimes King of Syria, 36, n. 

Hamilton, Mr., i. 219, n. 

Hanbal, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; 
the Shcahs’ accusation of him, 355; bis de- 
scription of God, ib,; bis birth, 355, n. 

llanecfa, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; 
the Sheahs’ accusation of him, 352 ; his birth 
and death, 352, n. 

Haneefa-ul-naaman-cbn-Thanct, the name of the 
Imaum Haneefa, ii. 352. 

Hansi. — Sec Ilassi, 

Han way, Jonas, visits Sari, i. 29, n.; an account 
of him, 5.93, n. 

Harams, i. 38; ceremonies observed in them, ii. 
548. 

Hare, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

ilaroun-ul-Kubhecd, Caliph, i, 278, n. ; ii. 365. 

llarpagus, the minister of Asryages, i. 221, 226, n. 

Harris's Travels, i. I6, n. 

Harvest in Persia, ii. 473. 

Hashem, nephew of Saad-ben-Wakass, attacks a 
body of troops, and makes them prisoners, i. 
175, n. 

Hassan, the brother of Aly Buyah, receives the 
title of Rukun-ul-doulah, i. 304. 

Hassi, or Hansi, conquered by Massoud, i. 342, n. 

Haukim, or chief magistrate, ii. 452 ; nominated 
by the king, 455. 

Plawking, a favourite amusement in Persiai ii. 
551, n. 
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Hazara^ mountains'^of, i. 3, n. 

Hazara, province of, i. 6l4, n. 

Hazar Asp, the son of Abou Taber, becomes the 
independant ruler of LAristan, i. 393; adds to 
his dominions, ib,\ invites the tribe of Em^k 
from Syria, ib, 

H^z^rbizik, village of, ii. ]()4, n. 

lledayet Khan, Governor of Resbt, revenges the 
murder of his father on the tribe of Shuftec, 
ii. 46'l, n, 

HcdAyct Khan declares himself independant in 
Ghilan, ii. 1 

lledAyet Kooli Khan, cinef of Kerrund, ii. 536', n. 

lleirinund, river of, i. 3; the ruins along its banks, 

262. 

Ilejirali, the IVlaliomedan .lira, i. 5.5, n. 

]Ieh\j, a celebrated Sooflee teacher, ii. 390, n,; is 
seized, and empaled, 400, n. 

lIclAl-Puz, the title given to Reggee JAn’s cook, 
ii. 250, n. 

Helena, the chinch of, i. 157» u» 

Hell, the pains of, according to Mahomed, de- 
scribed, ii. 32.} ; the SoollVes* conception of, 404. 

llelmund. — See lleirmuiul. 

Ilcivicus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Seniiramis, i. 210, n. 

Ilennah, a dye, used at marriages, ii. 607. 

Henry the roiirtli of France, i. 189, ri.; 439. 

Henry the Fifth of England, ii. 244, n. 

Hcnzal, a bitter melon, i. 71, n. 

Heracliiis, Emperor, invades Persia, i. 159; is sup- 
posed to have carried back the true cross, l63. 

Hcraclius, Prince of Georgia, his condition at the 
accession of Kurreem Khan, ii. II6; transfers 
liis allegiance to the sovereigns of Russia, 27.9 ; 
the treaty concluded by him, 280, n.; defeated 
by Aga Mahomed Khan, and compelled to take 
refuge in the mountains, 284; his death, 2,98. 

Herat, the ancient lleri, given to Boorzoo, i. 50, 
n.; taken by Vacoob-ben-Lcis, 280; its siege 
by the Gsbegs, 507 ; taken by the Usbegs, 
524 ; taken by AzAdfillAh, 6l4 ; reduced by 
Nddir Shah, ii. 51 ; taken by Ahmed Khan 
AbdAllee, X\2, 


Herbert, Sir Thomas, i. 549, n.; character of his 
writings, 551, n. 

Herbood, a Gueber priest, i. 195. 

Heresies of tlu‘ Shealis, li. 359. 

Heri. — SSec Herat. 

HermAneAh, a Sooffec sect, ii. 389. 

Herodotus, his account o( the ancient religion of 
Persia, i, I<)1 ; his silence of the change that 
had taken place in it, 197 ; the date assigned by 
him to the reign of Semiruinis, 210, n.; his ac- 
count of Cyrus, 220; and of the deiilli of that 
monarch, 222 ; coincidence of his account with 
that of Ferdosi in the history of Cyrus, 226. 

Horowee, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, n. 

Hiatilla, the modern White Huns, nn account of 
them, I. 125. 

Hieroglyphicks, on blocks of marble, found in the 
ruins of Sluis, i. 256, n. 

Hindoos, i. 8, n. ; springs held sacred by them, 
54, n. 

Hindustan, an expedition sent against, i. .50, 

Histones, character of oriental, i. 275 ; it. 538. 

Historiographer to the king, ii. 551, n. 

Hoekee, a Turkish tribe, i. 300, n. 

Hog, the use of the llesh of, forbidden by Mulio* 
ined, ii. 585. 

llolkur, a Muhratta chief, i. 335, n. 

Holstein, Duke of, 1. 574, n. 

lloinai succeeds her father, Hahnian, i. 68 ; gives 
birth to Darab, %b.\ resigns the crown to her 
son, and retires, 69 ; is sujiposed to have built 
Persepoli.s, ib.\ her history reconsidered, 235; ; 
its approximation to Miat of Parysatis of the 
Greeks, 240. 

Hongvoii, Fan peror of (’liina, attempts to establish 
a paper currency, 1. 434. 

Hoodee, the murderer of Hurnza McerzA, i. 
521, n. 

HookAmAh, men of science, ii. 410, 

HooniAyoon, Emperor of India, takes shelter at the 
Court of 'FAinusp, i. 508; the treatment lie re- 
ceives, ib. 

HoorAui Behesht, nymphs of Paradise, ii. 330, n. 
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Hoormuz, the successor of Volas, 1. 85 ; is Arta- 
banus the Fourth of the Romansi 85, n. 
Hoormuz, plains of, i. 91. 

Hoormuz, the Hormisdas of the Greeks, circum- 
stances attending his birth, i. 99 ; instance of his 
fidelity to his father, 100 ; is the founder of the 
City of Ram-lloormuz, ib. 

Hoormuz the Second, the throne abdicated in his 
favour, i. 104; is Hormisdas the Second of the 
Romans, 105; his death, I06\ 

Hoormuz, the son of Yezdijird the Second, suc- 
ceeds his father, i. 123; his brother, Firozc, ad- 
\ances against him, i5.; dethroned, and put to 
death, 127- 

Hoormuz the Third, Hormisdas the Third of the 
Greeks, declared successor to Nousheerwan, 
J. 150; prosperity' of his early reign, ; the 
provinces of India and Arabia refuse to pay 
tribute, 151 ; efforts made by him to expel the 
invasion of the Romans and Tartars, ib . ; de- 
putes Baharam against the Tartars, 152; who 
completely defeats them, 153 ; listens to insinua- 
tions against Baharam, and disgraces him, a5. ; 
is confined, and blinded, 154; muidercd, 155. 
Hoormuz, the murderer of Khoosroo Purveez, 
i. l6l, n. 

Hormisdas. — See Hoormuz, 

Hormuz, an island. — See Ormus. 

Hormuzd gives Zoroaster the Zend-a-vesta, and the 
sacred fire, i. IpS, 258, n. 

Horse of Arabia, i. l68, n.; of the Turkoman, ii. 

241, n. ; of Persia, 51(). 

Hostages, treatment of, ii. 466, 

Houre^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Houries, damsels of Paradise, ii. 328, 
lloushung, grandson of Kaiomurs, i. 13 ; succeeds 
to the throne, 14; invents many useful arts, i5. ; 
succeeded by his son, ib,; first discovers fire, 
and ordains its worship, 185, 204. 

Hubatoo, plain of, i. 5, n. 
llubbecbe^li, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n. 
liubbeeb-e-Ajuroce, a principal Sooffee teacher, 
ii. 394, n. ; the nine sects derived from, 395, n. 
llubbecb-ul-Seyur, an author, i. 378. 


> Huft-Khan, the seven stages of Isfundcar de- 
scribed, i. 63. 

Hujeer, son of Gudurz, opposed to Scherun, i. 
51, n. 

Hukeek^t, the last stage of the Sooffecs to the at- 
tainment of divine beatitude, ii. 387. 

Hulakoo Khan, son of Chenghiz, i. 382 ; subdues 
Persia, and proceeds to destroy the empire of 
the caliphs, 421 ; captures Bagdad, and puts the 
caliph to death, 422 ; is prevented from return- 
ing to Tartary, and fixes his residence at Ma- 
ragha, 423 ; encourages arts and sciences, 424 ; 
his death, 425. 

lluleel P^ch^ defeated by the Persians, i. 542, n. 
llulooleah, a Sooffee sect, ii. 388 ; the principles 
maintained by them, 389. 

Hulwan, i. 175. 

Humanity, one of the stages of the Sooffecs to 
divine attainment, ii. 38^. 
llummums, baths, ii. 586, 

IJumzah, the uncle of Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 375. 

Huinzd Meerza, son of Mahomed Meerza, i. 515 ; 
reduces the rel)ellious clii‘ fs of his father's 
army. 521 ; is assassinated, ib,; various accounts 
of his death, ib,, n. 

Hunizi\ Meerza, son of Abbas tlie Second, i. 583 ; 
the chief officers of government determine to 
elevate him to the throne, 584; which is opposed, 
585 ; and abandoned, 587. 

Hungary, i. 419. 

Huns, White, an account of them, i. 125. 

Hurna, a river, i. 334, n. 

Hussein, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, n.; the 
mourning observed for his fate, 305, n. ; perishes 
on the plains of Kerbclah, 501 ; the day of the 
burial of his head commemorated by the Sheahs, 
ii. 380, n. 

Hussein. — See Allah-u-deen. 

Hussein succeeds his father, Aweis, and takes the 
title of Jellal-u-deen, i. 446 ; his death, tb, 
Hussein, a chief of the Turkomans, i. 489> u. 
Hussein, of Bussorah, appointed to disseminate the 
doctrine of the Sooffecs, ii. 394. 
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Hussein Aly, son of llcd^yet Khan, Governor of 
llcsht, ii. 461, n. 

Hussein Aly Khan, brother of Kurreem Khan, 

ii. 266. 

Hussein Beg, llic companion of Ismail Mcerza, 

i. 517, n. 

Hussein Beg put to death by Stkni Meerzu, i. 
574, n. 

Hussein-ben-Zyd Alavee, Governor of IMazcndcran, 
is routed, and escapes to Ghilau, 2S1. 

Hussein Buzoorg, an immediate descendant of 
Arghoun, takes Bagdad, and founds a dynasty, 

i. 44'6 ; his death, i/j. 

Husscin-ebn-Nasser succeeds JSlahoined, the son of 
Keah, i. 40!?; receives an en\oy from Sultan 
Sunjar, lA. ; his character, and death, 403. 
Hussein Khan, son of Saduck Khan, imprisoned, 

ii. 136\ n. 

Hussein Khan, Aflghan, ruler of Cundahar, ii. 

6 >. 

Hussein Khun, Khakce, Governor of Kerman, 
ii. 17^, n. 

Hussein Khan, Kujur, Mehmandur to Gcncial 
Malcolm, ii. 56Y), n. 

Hussein Khan, Shamloo, is slain, i. 506*. 

Hussein Koochuck, son of Ameer Chouban, ob- 
tains power, i. 445 ; is slain, 446. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, brother to the reigning mo- 
narch, ii. 303 ; his uii-successful eflbrts to obtain 
the crown, 314. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur, excites a disturbance 
in DAmghAn, ii. 137 ; seized, and put to death, 
i5. ; is the father of the reigning monarch. 
Id/ , n. 

Husbun, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, 11.; 
poisoned by his wife, .'lOl ; his fate commemo- | 
rated by the Sheahs, ii. 380. 

Hussun, the eldest son of Aweis, i. 446, n. 

Hubsun, Chief of "Fukreet, i. 446. 

Hussun Aly, succeeds his father, .Tehan Shah, 

i. 491’^ defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
death, 492. 

Hussun Aly Mcerza, Prince, Goverpor of Shiraz, 

ii. 495, 11. 


Hussunce, sect of, murders committed by them, 

i. 402. 

Hussunneah, a work on theology, ii. 365; argu- 
ments used in it to support the Sheah faith, 
36Yw376. 

Hussun Subah, i. 369, n., 394 ; retires to Rhe, 
395; proceeds to Syria, it.; adopts the tenets of 
the sect of Ismail, i5. ; returns to Persia, f5. ; 
goes to Rhe, 396; takes the Fort of Allaha- 
mout, f5. ; a force sent to reduce him, 397 ; re- 
ceives a timely succour, and makes a successful 
sally, i5. ; tlic religious tenets taught by him, 
398: takes Roodbar ami other forts, 400; is 
styled Sluiikh-ul-Jubal, 401. 

HOtokhshAn, one of the four classes established by 
Jernsheed, i. 2()7» n. 

Iluzcvfah ehn-Aly Oman, i. 176. 

Hydaspes. — See Bciiut. 

Hyde, Doctor, Ids date of the commencement of the 
Ji llulean Aim, i. 371, n. 

Ilyderee, their animosity to the Neamuttee, ii. 593. 

llyderee MAhAls, ii. 177, n. 

llyder Mcerza, son of I'AmAsp, proclaims himself 
king, 1.513; opposed by Ismail, 514; duped 
by Peii-khan KhAiuim, ]5. ; massacred, 515. 

llyder I'urrah, son and successor of iieggee JAn, 

ii. 251,315. 

llydraoles. — See Ravee. 

liynutuck, a Syriac word, its derivation, i. 12, 11. 

Ilyphasc.H. — S^e Recah. 

Hypocrales, called by the Persians Bocriit, ii. 530. 

Ilyrcaniu, i. 2, n. ; the modern Mazenderan, 33. 

Hysudrus, — See Sutledge. 

I. 

Iberia conquered by Nousheerwan, i. 140; Strabo’s 
account of the four classes of people who in- 
habited it, 205, n.; conquered by Toghrul Beg, 
354. 

Ibrahim, a leader of the army of Aga Mahomed 
Khun, slain, ii. 190, n. 

Ibraldm Khan, ruler of LAr, made captive, and 
sent to Abbas the Great, i. 529; ^it> descent, 
and family, 529, n. 
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Ibrahim Khan, the brother of NAdir Shah, ii. QS. 
Ibrahim Khan deprives his brother, Aly Kooli 
Khati, of sight, and proclaims himself king, 
ii. 110; is slain, ib, 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, deprived of 
his virility, ii. 153, n. 

Ibrahim Kbulleel Khan, Governor of Sheshhb, re- 
sists the attack of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 287 ; 
the inhabitants attempt to seize him, 298 ; 
escapes to Daghestan, ib, ; 548, n. 

Ibrahim Meerza, son of Sultan Ilyder, i. 498 ; 
imprisoned, but makes his escape to Ghilan, 
499 ; dies, ib. 

Ibrahim Nizam, of Bussorah, his disputation with 
Hussunneah, ii. 36'9 — 37^. 

Ich^ldk, attributes or qualities, ii. 412, n. 

Iconium, Seljookce dynasty of, i. 371* n. ; 37.9. 
llburz, ruler of Khaurizm, Nddir Shah marches 
upon him, ii. 91 * taken, and put to death, 02. 
llij Khan, ruler of Tartary, i. 322 ; his invasion of 
Khorassan, 323 ; crosses the Oxus with his 
whole army, and is joined by the Prince of 
Khoten, ib. ; defeated, 324. 
llkh^s Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n.; rebels 
against his brother T4in5,sp, 509. 
lllij Guz, the founder of the Atta-begs of Ader- 
bijan, bought as a slave, i. 383 ; receives the 
title of Atta-beg, ib, ; is called lllij Guz, also 
Eyldekez, 383, n. ; obtains the government of 
Aderbijan, 384; becomes vizier, and dies, ib, 
Ilm, or science, ii. 429, n. 

Im'^n, or faith, ii. 322. 

Imaum, sacred character of the title of, ii. 345 ; 

why bestowed on the Sovereigns of Persia, 427. 
Imaum Kooli, father of Nhdir Shah, ii. 4(>, 

Imaum Kooli, son of N^dir Shah, put to death, 
ii. 109. 

Imaum Kooli Khan, son of Aly-vcrdi Beg, cruel 
treatment of himself and family, i. 571* 

Imaum Kooli Khan, Usbeg, seeks the protection 
of Abbas the Second, i. 580. 

Imaum Rez^. — See Aly Rcz^. 

India, presents made to Nousheerwan by the em- 
peror of, i. 145, n. ; the ancient religion of, 


compared with that of the Persians, 191 ; Mah- 
mood*8 religious war upon, 322 ; invaded by 
Timour, 471 ; N^dir Shah sends an embassy 
to, ii. 70 ; a second envoy is sent, who is slain, 
71 ; condition of, at the period of its conquest 
by N^dir, ib. ; its invasion by that monarch, 
75 ; the doctrine of the Sootfees most preva- 
lent in, 384. 

Indian Ocean, i. 2, 3. 

Indus, river, i. 2,318. 

Infanticide, practised in Arabia, i. 173, n. 

Infantry, of Persia, described, ii. 499- 

In fidels, legal to destroy them, according to Ma- 
homed, ii. 320* 

Inhabitants, general character of those of Persia, 
ii. 6*30; their disregard of truth, 631; their 
proncncss to passion, 632 ; their fluency of 
language, and freedom of conversation, 633. 

Insurrection, the right of, claimed by the inha- 
bitants of Kazveen, ii. 6*. 

Iphigenia, i. 122, n. 

Irak, province of, i. 5 ; conquered by Ardisheer 
Bubigan, 9I ; includes the greatest part of 
Media, 256, n. ; subdued by Ismail Samanec, 
296 ; subdued by Aly Buyah, 303 ; conquered 
by Mahmood of Ghizni, 338 ; subdued by 
Toghrul Beg, 353 ; conquered by Jclian Sbah, 
491 ; taken by Kurreem Khan, ii. 128 ; under 
the rule of Aga IMahomed Khan, 203 ; its 
climate, 507- 

Irak-e-Ajum, i. 109; granted to Ameer, 285. 

Irak-c-Arab, i. 109- 

Iran, empire of, the term how used by Europeans, 
i. 1 ; signification of in Pehlivi, 25$, n. 

Iran-docht, the mother of Erij, i. 21, n. 

Irij, a descendant of Goorgecn Meclfid, and ruler 
of lAr, takes the name of Jelaludecn, i. 530, n. 

Irtish, river, i. 462. 

Isaak succeeds his father, Abustakcen, i. 314. 

Isaak Khan, of the tribe of K^r4 Tatar, an account 
of, ii. 226 ; his character and gofernment, 

227 ; Aga Mahomed Khan’s treatment of, 

228 ; is the most powerful chief in Khorassan, 
315. 
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Isdcj cries. — See Vezdijird. 

Isfahan, city of, i. 2, n.; taken by Ardisbeer 
Bubigan, 91 ; under the rule of the Dilemces, 
292 ; uiulcr that of the Samanocs, 295, n. ; 
surrenders to Tiiiiour, 46O ; the niashucre of as 
inhahuunts, 46'j ; its distance from Mushed, 
529i u- ; brconies the capital of Abbas the 
Great, and is much improved, 552 ; its situu> 
tion^und descrijuion, 6*21 * Mahmood lays siege 
to a, 632 ; the inhabitants become tumultuous 
through a famine, 637 ; their wretched condition, 
641 ; capitulates to Mahmood, 6*42 ; massacre 
of its inhabitants, ii. S ; taken by N^dir Shah, 
38; taken by Al) Murdiln Khan, 116'; taken 
by Kurreem Khan, 128; taken by Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, Kujur, 129; repossessed by 
Kurreem Khan, 131 ; taken liy Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 170 ; as fortifications dismantled, 206 ; 
climate of, 507 ; population of, ol9» u* ; tnagnn 
licence and splendour of the palaces and gardens 
of, 521. 

Isfahanuk. — See Hen-Isfahan. 

Isfundear, slays the son of Arjasp, i. 6O; revolts 
against his father, and is imprisoned, i5. ; is 
liberated, defeats Arjasp, and proceeds towards 
Bouendeh, id. ; enters that city by stratagem, 
61 ; sends the throne of Arjasp and great bo(»l^ 
to Gushtasp, 6*2; appointed V iceroy of Huikh, 
id ; summoned to IVisepcilis, and imprisoned, 
id. ; receives a pardon, and avenges the cause of 
his father and country, 6*3 ; his seven stages 
to Uouendeh described, 63, n. ; recovers the 
Durufsh-c Kawanee, 64 ; proceeds on an expe- 
dition against Hoostum, id. ; his combat and 
death, 65 ; is supposed to be the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, 234; undoubted proofs of it, 237* 

Isfundear Nainah, a Persian romance, i. 64. 

Ishan Mukdoom, the father of Jsh^n Nukceb, 
ii. 255, n. 

Isbell Nukeeb, the minister of Beggee J4n, ii. 255. 

IshmacI, the son of Abraham and Ilagar, i. 168. 

Iskunder Khan, the brother of Zuckee Khan, 
li. 137> ti. 

or doctrine, ii. 322. 


Ismail, the founder of the Samanian dynasty, 
i. 201, n. ; appointed to usurp Maver-ul-Nahcr, 
287 ; defeats and takes Amor prisoner, 288 ; 
sends him to Bagdad, 285) ; his descent, 293 ; 
is sent to Bokharah, 25)4 ; obtains Khaurizm, 
id.; defeats and takes his brother Ahmed, id.; 
but reinstates him in his government, 295 ; es- 
tablishes his power over several provinces, and 
takes the King of Turkistan prisoner, id.; sub- 
dues Rhc, Tabci^stan, Irak, and some provinces 
of Turtary, 296 ; his death and character, id, ; 
his discovery of immense jewels, 25)7. 

Ismail, son of Suhiictageen, is unsuccessful in 
confirming his power over the kingdom of his 
father, i. 320, 321. 

]sinail,the son of Juuller Saduck, the sixth Imuum, 
i. 321, n. ; 395. 

Ismail, the founder of the Suffavean dynasty, 
shelters the Prince Baidezunnun, i. 45)0, n. ; is 
the son of Sultan llyder, 495, 498 ; confined 
ill the fort of Istukhr, 499 * makes his escape to 
CJhilan, td. ; defeats tlie ruler of Shirwan, id. ; 
<lefeats V'akoob-heg, takes Aderhijan, and 
marches into Irak, 500 ; vanquishes Sultan 
Mooiad, becomes master of Irak, and is ac- 
knowledged Sovereign of Persia, id. ; becomes 
the adherent of Aly, id. ; lakes advantage of 
the enthusiasm of his disciples, 502 ; completes 
the conquest of JVrsiii, and takes Bagdad, 503; 
defeats Sliuhibeg Khan, and becomes master of 
Khor.'issun, id. ; subdues Bulkh, and returns 
to Koom, id. ; repels an invasion made on 
Khorassan, and provides for its future security, 
id. ; is often called Shytan Kooli by the Turk- 
ish historians, 503 ; is defeated by Sultan Se- 
lim, 504 ; subdues Georgia, 505 ; his death 
and character, id. ; usage of consecrating the 
royal sabre at his tomb at Ardebil, ii. 288, n. 

Ismail, brother to Iluinzfi Meer/a, i. 521, n. 

Ismail Beg, the Envoy of Shah Sultan Hussein to 
the Court of Petersburgh, li. 21, 11. 

Ismail Khan defeats his cousin Jaufl'er Khan, 
li. 172. 

Ismail Mcerza, son of TAraflsp, opposes his brother, 
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Hyder M^ria, i. 514; proclaimed king, 515 ; 
directs the massacre of all the princes of the 
blood royal, ib, ; orders Mahomed Meerza and 
all his family to be put to death, 516; which 
is deferred, and their lives saved, ib , ; his death 
and character, ib, 

Isocrates, his account of the number of Xerxes' 
followers, i. 234, n. 

Israel, one of the children of^ given over as an 
hostage, i. 55, 

Israfeel, appointed to sound the trumpet on the day 
of resurrection, ii. 323. 

Istakhr, or Persepolis, i. l6; is the capital of Pars, 
91, ^ 53 . 

Mhede4h, a Soofiee sect, ii. 388 ; the principle 
maintained by them, 389. 

lt(lm5d<u-dowlah, the title of Meerza Zuckee, the 
minister of Abbas the Second, i. 577, n. 

Izz-U'doulah, son of Muaz-u-doulah, i. 306. 

J. 

Jaall^, the commander of a body of Kurds, 
ii. 112. 

Jaaffer Khan, son of S4duck Khan, ii. 155 ; ap- 
pointed to the government of Isfahan, l62 ; 
makes terms with Aly Moorkd Khan, l65 ; 
revolts, and marches towards the capital, 168; 
arrives at Isfahan, imprisons Bauker Khan, 
and deludes Shaikh Vais into his power, l 69 ; 
deprives him of sight, 170; compelled to 
abandon Isfahan, ib, ; welcomed to Shiraz, ib, ; 
repossesses Isfahan, but is again compelled to 
abandon it, 171 ; defeated by Ismail Khan, 
and repulsed in an attack on Yezd, 172; his 
character, ib . ; his conduct to Hajee Aly Kooli, 
173; his death, 175. 

Jaaffer Khan, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 221, 
258. 

Jaaffer Khan, ruler of Nishaporc, attachment of 
his tribe to him, ii. 464, n, 

Jaaffer Khan, Governor of Abusbeber, ii. 566, n. 

Jaaffer Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan ii. 268 ; his character, 276 ; refused 
the government of Isfahan, and appointed to 


Mazenderan, ib . ; prevailed on to come to court, 
and treacherously murdered, 277« 

Jaaffer Saduck, the sixth Imaum, i. 321, n.; 395. 

Jackalls, i. 146; ii. 518. 

Jackson, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210, n. 

Jadoos, the celebrated battle of the, i. 335, n. 

Jkgh4l-&ghli, a Turkish general, also called Cigali, 
his action with Abbas the Great, i. 538. 

Jaghatty, river, i. 424. 

Jalenous, a Persian commander, attacks and de- 
feats Abou Obeyd, i. 170 . 

Jalk, town of, i. 3. 

J^m, city of, i. 506. 

Jamasp, the minister of Gushtasp, i. 63. 

Jamasp raised to the throne, i. 133 ; forgiven by 
his brother Kobad, 134. 

Jam-e-.lchan-numai, of Jemshced, i. 48, n. 

James the First, of England, receives an envoy 
from Abbas the Great, and deputes another to 
the court of that monarch, i. 549* 

Jami, the poet, i. 201, n.; his character, and the 
style of his poems, ii. 364, n. 

Jamisiar, the murderer of Darah the Second, 
i. 72, n. 

J^nb^z, one of the corps of regular infantry, 
ii 499, n. 

Janizary, derivation of the word, i. 557f n. 

J^n Mahomed Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, is attacked and 
defeated, ii. 189. 

.Japan, i. 229 , n. 

Japhet, the son of Noah, i. 450, n. 

Jats, a Hindoo tribe, i. 337 ; an account of them, 
337, n. 

Juuni Beg Khan, ruler of Kapchack, invades Per- 
sia, i. 446, n. 

Jaunkhoo, or council of elders, of the wandering 
tribes, ii. 459. 

Jauveedan Khird, a work supposed to be written 
by Houshung, i« 14, ii. 

Jaxartes, river, i. 21, n. ; called by oriental authors 
Sihoon and Khojund, 293, n. ; its course, ib, 

Jehangheer, Emperor of India, i. 544. 
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Jehangheer Khan, son of Futtch Aly Khan, Aff- 
sh&r, ii. 159, n. 

Jehangheer Khan, Chief of Kermanshcer, offers 
his support to Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

, Jehan Nem&h, garden of, ii, 524, n. 

Jehan Shah, son of K^r& Yusoof, i. 487; con- 
quests made by him, 491 ; his death, ib.; 
banishes Juneyd from Ardebil, 497. 

Jehan Souz. — See Allah-u-deen. 

Jehan Sultan, chief of the tribe of TukAloo, i. 50(j. 

Jehan Timoiir, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 445, n. 

Jcllalean mra, when established, i. 371. 

Jcllal u-deen. — Sec Hussein, son of Aweis. 

Jellal-u-dcen, son of Mahomed, i. 381. 

Jcllal-u-deen, King of Khaurizm, i. 385. 

Jellal-u-deen, the poet, usually called Moolluh-e- 
Room, i. 426; also called Shaikh Jcllal-u deen, 
ii. 398, n. ; example of his composition, 399, n. ; 
his work compared to that of Hafiz, 540. 

Jcllal-u-deen Jawallce, son of Sulghour, i. 386', n. 

Jellal-u-deen Hussein, succeeds his father, Alluh-u- 
deen Mahomed, his reign, i. 405. 

Jellal-u-doula-u-deen. — See Malik Shah. 

Jel wallah, fort of, i. 175. 

Jelwan, village of, i. 287* 

Jemshecd, succeeds Tahainurs, i. 16 ; is celebrated 
as the founder of Persepolis, ib. ; first discovers 
wine, ]6', n.; reforms his subjects, and invents 
many useful arts, 17: divides liis subjects into 
four classes, and introduces the solar year, ib, ; 
proclaims himself a god, ib, ; flies before the 
armies of Zohauk, ib, ; marries the daughter of 
the Prince of Seistan, 18; taken by Zohauk, 
and put to death, ib, ; his history reconsidered, 

205—209. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his reception at the Court of 
Tdmdsp, i. 511. 

Jerokh, river, i. 91> n- 

Jerusalem, taken and plundered by Bucht-ul-Nas- 
scr, i. 55 ; taken by the Persians, 157 » its cap- 
ture described by Gibbon, 157, n. 

Jesters, common at all Asiatic courts, i. 280, n. ; 
one always attached to the king, ii. 551. 

Jesus, how considered by Mahomed, ii. 321. 
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Jewels, only worn by the king, ii. 594. 

Jews, they revolt, and put their ruler to death, 

i. 55; their release from captivity by Cyrus, 
224; their degraded condition in Persia, ii. 425. 

Jin, or spirits, their existence believed by Muho- 
medans, ii. 323. 

Jirjan, the capital of the. Shemghur family, i. 31 1. 

Jizy^t, a tax upon infidels, ii. 249. 

Joannes, Calo, King of I’rebizond, i. 498, n. 

Joghee, ii. 16. 

John the Baptist, his death revenged, i. 85. 

Jones, Sir William, i. 22, n.; his division of the 
ancient history of Persia .into three distinct 
periods, 247, n. 

.Iordan, river of, i. 157. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, ii. 371, n. 

Jove, sacrifice offered to, i. 191. 

Jovian, Emperor, concludes a treaty with Shahpoor 
the Second, i. 110, n. 

Joude^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 392, n. 

Joudporc, i. 332. 

Joujee Khan, son of Chenghiz Khan, obtains the 
kingdom ofKapchack, i. 419* 

Ju^d Khan, chief of the tribe of Zc&doghloo, 

ii. 263, n. 

Jubal, a mountainous tract, i. 91, u. 

Jubreel, the son of Shaikh S^lflh, i. 495, n. 

Jubroot, power or force, ii. 387. 

Judah, i. 161, n. 

Judea, i. 596', n. 

Judith, i. 2J7, n. 

Jugsoom, destruction of the idol, i. 327. 

Jukes, Mr., his account of llic mean temperature 
of Abushchcr, ii. 505 ; his efforts to introduce 
vaccination, 532, n. ; his remarks on the prac- 
tice of cold immersion for fevers, 534, n. 

Julf^, a suburb of the City of Isfahan, founded by 
Abbas the Great, i. 554 ; its prosperity during 
the reign of that monarch, ib , ; attacked by 
Mahmood, 629 : capitulates, 6*30. 

Julfa,in Armenia, colony transplanted from, i.554, n. 

Julian, Emperor, his success and death not men- 
tioned by Persian historians, i. 108, n, ; cause 
of this silence, 110* 
a 
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Jullalabady town of, i. 262, n. ; ii. 237* 

Jttmadce-ul*awul, one of the Mabomedan months, 
i. 565, n. 

Jumadee-ul-akhur, one of the Mahomedan months, 
i. 298, n. 

Jiim411ee» an Arabian tribe, ii. 225, n. 

Jumkhoore&h, a Sooifee sect, ii. 392, n.; 393* 

Jumna, river, i. 328, n. 

Juneyd, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, i. 495, n. ; 
banished from Ardebil, 498 ; proceeds to Diar- 
bckir and Shinvan, ib,; is killed, ib, 

Junyde&n, a Sooflfee sect, ii. d9^> n« 

Jupiter, the planet, bow represented in the Dabis- 
tan, i. 186. 

Jurreeb, a land measure, ii. 475. 

Jurreer>Ben-Abdullab, advances into Irak, is en- 
countered, and defeated, i. 171 * 

Jusm&nee Amul, practical worship, ii. 387, n. 

Justice, administered in two distinct modes, ii. 438 ; 
courts and officers of, 438 — 457 ; how adminis- 
tered among the wandering tribes, 457 — 468. 

Justin, Emperor, bis war with Nousbecrwan,i. 141. 

Justin, an author, i. 245. 

Justinian, his disgraceful peace with Nousheerwan, 
i. 140 ; becomes a tributary, 141. 

Juz^k, ii. 255, n. 

Juzeerah, the country of, seized by Manizen, but 
retaken by Shahpoor, i. 97 ; is the ancient Me- 
sopotamia, 97, n. ; ceded to the Romans, 105. 

Jtiz-u-deen Sheer, chief of the tribe H4k4ry,ii. 469, n. 

Jyabad, the last Prince of the Jyanians, disappears, 
i. 10, 248, n. 

Jy-aflfram entreated to assume the government, i. 9; 
receives a command through the angel Gabriel, 
10; establishes a new dynasty, ib,, 182, 248, n. 

Jyan, a Persian commander, i. 170. 

Jyanian, a dynasty founded by Jy-afTram, i. 10, 
11, n.; 248, n. 

Jypaul, defeated by Subuctageen, i. 3l6; some- 
timers called Chipaul, 3l6, n. ; again defeated, 
and becomes a tributary to Subuctageen, 317 ; 
Lis warning to Mahroood, respecting his intole- 
rance, t5.; attacked and defeated, 318; again at- 
tacked and defeated, 322 ; sacrifices hislife^ 323. | 


K. 

Kaboos, of the House of Shemghur, his reign and 
character, i. 311 ; his death, 312. 

Kfibooshfin, district of, ii. 231. 

Kaf, mountain of, i. 80, n, 

Kagioulai Nevian, son of Tomnai Khan, i. 450, n. 

Kaher Shah. See Ruken-u-deen. 

Kaianian dynasty, its founder, i. 31 ; table of the 
kings, with the periods of their reign, according 
to Persian and Grecian authors, 249* n. 

Kkhke, fort of, the modern Sfacshfih, i. 514. 

Kaidu Khan, son of Doutomnan, i. 450, n. 

Kai Kaoos, i. 24, n. ; succeeds Kai Kobad, and 
resolves on the conquest of Mazenderan, 33 ; 
is defeated, 34; himself and his army struck 
blind, ib, ; taken and confined, ib, ; released 
by Roostum, ib, ; returns to Isfahan, 35 ; trea- 
cherously taken by the King of Hamaveran, 
t5. ; his country invaded by Afrasiab, ib,; re- 
leased by Roostum, 36 ; recommences the war, 
39 ; assembles an army to revenge the death of 
bis son, 42; the Tartars are ultimately defeated, 
43; his grandson restored, and proclaimed his 
successor, ib. ; resigns his crown, 44 ; his reign 
supposed to include those of Cyaxarcs and 
Astyages, 218; coincidence of events recorded 
in them, ib, ; the different names under which 
his reign is described, 220, n. 

Kai Khuosroo, his birth, i. 41 ; is made over to a 
shepherd, ib. ; the lesson of Peeran Wisfi on bis 
being presented to Afrasiab, 41; result of the 
interview, 42 ; banished beyond the Sea of 
China, 43 ; restored to his grandfather, and 
declared his successor, ib,; is crowned, 44; 
attacks the Castle of the Deeves, 44, n. ; collects 
an army to revenge the death of his father, 
and defeats Afrasiab, 46 ; divides the territories 
of that monarch among the leaders of the Per- 
sian army, 47 ; his conduct toward Roostum after 
the release of Rceiun, 49 ; a successful battle, 
ib, ; another engagement, in which the Tartars 
make a retreat, 50; is entertained by Roostum 
in his dwelling, ib, ; sends an army to invade 
Tartary, ib,; the chiefs determine to decide 
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the battle by ten combatants from each army, 
51; honours paid by him to the corpse of 
Peeran Wisa, 52 ; continues his successes, 53 ; 
slays the son of Afrasiab in a single combat, 
t6.; takes Afrasiab, and orders him to be exe- 
cuted, ib.; resigns his crown, and retires to a 
spring, where he disappears, 54 ; is supposed to 
be concealed, and not dead, ib,; deemed a pro- 
phet, ib, ; the account of his death similar to that 
of Cyrus, 223, n.; his history, according to 
eastern authors, reconsidered, 224 ; coincidence 
of his history with that of Cyrus, 226 ; the crown 
given by him to the ruler of lAr, 530. 

Kaik Khan, i. 436, n. 

Kai Kobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty, 
i. 31 ; his descent, ib, ; Roostum is sent to invite 
him to accept the crown, ib.; proceeds to the 
camp of Zal, ; is crowned, 32; deputes 
Roostum with an army against Afrasiab, ib. ; 
defeats the Tartars, and concludes a peace, 33 ; 
his death, and character, ib, ; is the Dijoces of 
Grecian writers, 212, n, ; grounds for this con- 
clusion, 215; concurrence of eastern and western 
writers in the history of Dijoccs and Kai Kohud, 
216 ; also called Arsh and Arsseces, 217> 220, n. 

Kai Kobad, town of, i. 262, n. 

Kaindu, Tartar tribe of, practice of lending their 
wives, i. 412. 

Kaiomurs considered the 6rst king, i. 7 ; called to 
the throne, 11; his descent, 12; reclaims his 
subjects from a savage state, 12 ; acknowledged 
by all as* the founder of the Paishdadian dynasty, 
ib. ; his wars w ith the magicians, and death, 13, 
181 ; is termed Gil Shah by all Persian authors, 
199, n- ; 204. 

Kakct, province of, ii. 20. 

Kalanter, or principal magistrate, i. 602 ; elected 
by the voice of the people, ii. 456. 

Kalinjur, fort of, i. 330. 

Kalkul, district of, ii. 525, n. 

K^merdn Meerza, son of the Emperor Baber, i. 508. 

Kangooloo, province of, ii. 499» 

Kanoozcan, one cff the four classes established by 
Jemsheed, i. 206, n. 


Kaoulcc, L 117. 

Kapcback, i. 352; also called Kheicr, 352, n,; 
becomes the kingdom of Joujee Khan, 419. 

KaraArselan,St'ljookce prince, of Kerman, i. 363, n. 

Karabagh, district of, i. 444, n. 

Karachec. — See Gypsies. 

Karachcc Khun, a general of Ahbas the Great, 
defeats the Tuikish army, i. 542 ; refuses to be- 
come the executioner of Suffee Meerza, 56l. 

Kara Chrmiin, plains of, ii. 133. 

KArAddghec, province of, ii. 499, n. 

Karagan, son of Eerdimgy Neviau, i. 449, n. 

Karagoozoloo, tribe of, i. 390, n. 

Kirk Goz, a horse belonging to Mameish Khan, 
ii. 257. 

Kara-jild, a Persian work, ii. 414, n. 

Kara Khutuy, kingdom of, i. 375, 

Kara-Koinloo, tribe of, their banner, i. 447, n.; an 
account of, 490. 

Kara Koram, the capital of the family of Chenghiz, 
i.42l, n. 

Kara Mahomed, founder of the ttibc of Kara 
Kuinloo, i. 49O. 

Kara Osman, grandfather of Uzun llussun, i. 492. 

Kara TAtfir, tribe of, ii. 226, n. 

Kara Yusoof, (»f the tribe of Kara Koinloo, i. 446, 
n. ; Timour makes war upon him, 460, 487 ; 
returns from Egypt, and lakes Hngdad, 490 ; 
collects an army to attack Shah Rokh, ib,; 
dies, ib, 

Karegar, son of Karagan, i. 449, n, 

KarnaV village of, ii. 74. 

Karnaroeh, a work by Ardishecr Babigan, i. 94. 

Karoon, a river, i. 2, 5, 254. 

Kars, town of, ii. 21 ; the Charsa of Ptolemy, 60 ; 
submits to N^dir Shah, 6I. 

Kashan, city of, comparison of its temperature 
with that of Kohrood, i. 4; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; climate of, 509. 

Kashgar, province of, i. 293, n. ; is in the posses- 
sion of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; the prince of, 
becomes a tributary to Malik Shah, 366 ; is 
under the rule of Chughtai, 420 ; under 1 oghluk 
Timour Khan, 451 ; conquered by Timour, 459. 
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Kassim Khan Shuftee sln^s Aga Kum41» ii, 461 ^ n. 
Kattyoon marries Gushtasp, i. 56. 

Kattywar, province of, i. 334, n. 

Katuzi, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
shecd, i. 208, n« 

Kaufel^n Koh, mountain of, ii« 525. 

Kausim, the seventh Imaum, i. 395. 

K4wdh, the blacksmith, becomes indignant of Zo- 
hauk, i. 19 ; his apron made the standard of 
Persia, 20; his son killed, 29, 212. 

Kayn, district of, an account of it and its rulers, 
ii. 224 ; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 225. 

Kazeroon, town of, i. 98. 

Kazecroonedn, a Sooflfec sect, ii. 396, n. 

Kazveen, City of, i. 397 ; the capital of Tdmdsp, 

506 ; surrenders to the forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; 
the descent of its inhabitants, and their claim to 
the privilege of Lootec Bazar, 6; taken by 
Ahmed Pdchd, 29* 

Keah Buzoorg Omeid succeeds his father, IIussuu 
Subah, i. 401 ; deputes an envoy to Isfahan, 
who is seized, and murdered, t5. ; revenges the 
death of the envoy, t5.; conquers Ghilan, and 
puts the governor to death, 402. 

Keis, an Affghan, proceeds to Arabia, and receives 
from Mahomed the Prophet the titles of Abdool 
Rusheed and Malik, i. 597i n. 

Keldt, fortress of, taken by Nddir Shah, ii. 49; 
Nddir Shah makes great improvements in it, 92, 
n.; taken by the troops of Adil Shah, 109 . 
Kempfer, an author, i. 588, n. ; his account of the 
Moobhtdheds, ii. 442, n. 

Kepeck Khan, an officer of Timour's army, i. 467 . 
Keraites, i. 409* 

Kcramites, sect of, their heresy, ii. 357. 

Kcrbelah, i. 285, 305, 307 ; recovered by Abbas 
the Great, 543. 

Kerman subdued by Ardishecr Rabigan, i. 91 ; is 
the ancient Carmania, 113, n. ; reduced by Ya- 
coob-ben-Leis, 281 ; held by the Dilemcc family, 
290 ; subdued by Aly Buy ah, 303 ; submits to 
Timour, 462 ; conquered by Jehan Shah, 491 ; 
submits to Mahmood; 6l$; reconquered by 


Lootf Aly Khan, 6 i 8 ; repels the attack of Mah- 
mood, 620 ; granted to N4dir Shah, ii. 50, n.; 
besieged by Lootf Aly Khan, 179 ; taken by 
Lootf Aly Khan, 195 ; besieged by Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 196 ; massacre of its inhabitants, 
198 ; .state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 206 . 

Kermanshah, town of, i. 91 * founded by Baharam 
the Fourth, 113. 

Kershasp succeeds Zoo, but is deposed as being in- 
competent to the throne, i. 30 ; is considered the 
last prince of the Paishdadian dynasty, f5. ; is the 
Arbiancs ofGrecian writers, 2 1 2 , n. ; the different 
names under which his reign is described, 220 , ti. 
Kesch. — Sec Shaber-Oi>Subz. 

Kesra, a descendant of Ardishecr Babcc, is placed 
on the throne, but deemed unfit to rule, and 
murdered, i. l65. 

Keyd-llindce is, perhaps, the Taxilusof the Greeks, 
i. 76 , n.; submits to Alexander, 77 > his present 
to that monarch described, t5. 

Key Kbatou, the brother of Arghoun, his charac- 
ter and government, i. 430; is also called Tsha- 
gautem, 430, n,; paper currency established by 
him, 431 ; made prisoner, and put to death, 436. 
Keyouk Khan, the son of Octai, i. 421. 

Khaclr, or Khazm, fortress of, i. 97* 

Kb4f, town of, ii. 227- 

Khakan, a title of the inonarchs of Tartary, i. 126 ; 

also assumed by Chenghiz Khan, 410. 

Kh4lcs4h, or government lands, ii. 471, n. 

Kh41if4, the attainment of the dignity of, by the 
Soofees, ii. 395. 

Kh41ud, a converted Jew, invites the Affgbans to 
embrace the faith of Mahomed, i. 596 , n. 
Kh4mefih, a Sooffee sect, ii. 392, n. 

Khftn4h Shfiin4ree, a tax on families, ii. 477, n. 
Kh4nfih-zad, i. 456. 

Khan Baligh. — Sec Cambalu. 

Khan Douran Khan, vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 73 ; killed, 75, n. 

Khkrij4h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390 , n. 

Kharruck, island of, ii. 135 ; situation and descrip- 
tion 0 ^ 145; ib prosperity under the Dutch, #5.. 
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Kbatai, country of, i. 124; subdued by Cbciigbiz, 
417 ; description of, 417) n. 

Khatoon, i. 56, n. 

Kbatoon Toorkan intrigues against Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, i. 368 ; crowns her son, Mahmoud, 372 ; 
inarches to Isfahan, ib, ; dies, ib, 

Khatoon Toorkan, the Sultana of Sanjar, i, 376, n. 

Khatoon Toorkan, the Sultana of Saad the Second, 
her infant son placed on the throne, and the rule 
devolved on her, i. 388 ; death of her son, 389; 
her marriage, and death, t6. 

Khaujah, a title, in Tartary only given to the de- 
scendants of the Prophet, or of the three first 
caliphs, ii. 242, n. 

Khaujah Aly, son of Suddrr-u-deen, i* 495; his 
religious character, 496 ; his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 497 ; his death, ib. 

Khaujah Isaak, a Soofiee sect, ii. 395, n. 

Khaujah Ulloo, a Sooflfec teacher, ii. 395, n. 

Khaujah Zadah, ii. 242. 

Khaurizm, province of, obtained by Ismail Sa- 
mance, i. 294 ; taken by Elij Khan, 302 ; 
greater part of it subdued by Alp-Arsclan, 
36] ; conquered by Malik Shah, 365; its ruler 
defeats and slays Toghrul the Third, 378; the 
kingdom overthrown by Chenghiz, 380; con- 
quered by Timour, 459- 

Kh^zin^h, Arabian tribe of, ii. 224. 

Khazm. — See Khadr. 

KheUt'posb, place for the reception of honorary 
dresses, ii, 565, n. 

Khezer. — See Kapchack. 

Khirkd, the sacred mantle of the Sooficcs, ii. 392, 
n.;394. 

Khisht, village of, ii. 123. 

Khoddh-bunddh. — Sec Mahomed Meerza, son of 
Tdmdsp. 

Kbodali-bunddli, called Reza Meerza, son of Abbas 
the Great, his father’s treatment of him, i. 563. 

Khoddh'buksh, one of the chiefs who attended 
Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 199» n. 

Khoddddd, a ferash of Aga Mahomed Khan, or- 
dered to be put to death, ii. 299» n. ; murders 
liis master, 300. 


Khoddddd Khan AfTghan, ii. 42. 

Khodarnis, or Arbaces, i. 211. 

Khondemir, an author, i. 84, n. 

Kholasaat-ul-Akhbar, a Persian work, i. 297, n. 

Khonsdr, town of, its inhabitants revolt against the 
Affghans, ii. 7. 

Khooe, city of, submits to the Turks, ii. 22; de- 
scription of, 22, n, 

Khoom-e-Guddecr, the place where Mahomed de- 
clared Aly his successor, ii. 348, n. 

Khoorshced Kulluh, the name by which the Per- 
sians designated Catharine the Second of Rus- 
sia, ii. 290. 

Khoosh Nuaz, also called Pagnnisli, Kingof'rar- 
tary, espouses the cause of Tiroze, i. 126 ; and 
supports him with an army, 127 ; retreats on the 
advance of Firozc, who seeks to destroy liis 
power, 128 ; his country saved by the patriotic 
zeal of one of his olTicers, i/>. ; his answer to 
the solicitations of Tiroze for peace, 129 i repels 
a second invasion of the IVrsiuns, 130. 

Khoosroo, the successor of Firoze, his war with tl f 
Emperor Trajan, i. 85 ; loses Ctesiphon, and 
coucludes a peace with Adrian, ib,\ recovers his 
possessions, 86. 

Khoosroo, a prince of the Asbganians, i. 87, n. 

Khoosroo, 3'rincc, raised to the throne instead of 
Raharam Gour, i. 115, n. 

Khoosroo the Secorul, grandson of Rymm, is made 
prisoner, and slain, i. 346. 

Khoosroo-nbad, village of, i, 582, n, 

Khoosroo Beg Clierkus, appointed Governor of 
Erhdn, i. 578, n. 

Khoosroo Khun, Waly of Georgia, defeats Mcer 
Vais, invests Caiuluhar, and relusis to accept 
terms of capitulation, i. 6 10 ; defeated, and 
slain, 6] 1. 

Khoosroo Khan, Waly of Ardel^ln, ii. 172; his 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 211. 

Khoosroo Purveez, coin struck in his name, i. 
154 ; flies to escape the danger winch the con- 
duct of Baharam Clioubeeii exposes him to, 
ib . ; hastens to the capital, and engages Baharam 
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Choubcon, but is defeated, and flies to the 
Roman territories, 154; receives the aid of the 
Emperor Maurice, and defeats Buharam Chou- 
been, 155; restored to the throne, iSfl; puts 
two of his uncles to death, t5. ; makes war on 
the Homans to avenge the death of Maurice, ib , ; 
his forces subdue several cities, and discover and 
carry the true Cross to Persia, 157; indulges 
himself in luxury and mngniflcence, ib , ; his 
kingdom invaded by the Romans, 159; 
from Dustajird, and rejects an ofler of peace, 
iSO ; is seized, and cast into a dungeon, ib,i his 
death, and character, l6l, 293. 

Khorassan, province of, i. 4, 5; plundered by the 
Monarch of Tartary, 62 ; laid waste by the 
tribes of Transoxania, 117; etymology of the 
term, l64, n. 26'2, n. ; boasts of many ruins, 
262; ariival of Arabian colonics in, 277 ; 
granted to Amer, 285 ; a new governor ap- 
pointed to, 286; reconquered by Amer, i6.; is 
under the rule of the Saraanees, 292 ; its govern- 
ment given to Mahraood of Ghizni,30l ;Toghrul 
Beg becomes master of, 355 ; becomes the king- 
dom of Sanjar, 372; overrun by the tribe of 
Cuz, 376; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; plun- 
dered by Borak Aghlan, 426 ; invaded by the 
I'sbegs, 507 ; again invaded by the Usbegs, 
524; subdued by the Usbegs and Affghaiis, 6l4; 
recognises T^ni&sp as soven ign, ii. 34 ; granted 
to N^dir Shah, 50, n. ; extent and boundaries 
of, 215 ; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, ib.; Beggce Jans invasion of, 253; 
climate of, 51 1. 

Khorumabad, town of, where situated, i. 463. 

Khoten, given as a dower to Siawush, i. 40 ; is in 
the possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; its 
prince defeated, and pursued by Mahmood, 323; 
situation and desciiption of, 323, n. 

Khour, Pehlivi signification of, i. l6i, n., 228,262. 

Khourdad, the angel of water, speech to Zoroaster, 

i. 196, 229. 

Khozars, Turkish tribe of, i, 159* 

Khullecl Khan, brother of Abdool Aly, ruler of 
Tursheez, ii. 225. 


Kbullccl Sultan, grandson of Timour, his contest 
with Peer Mahomed, i. 485 ; his love for Sbad- 
ul-Mulk, ib.: is seized, and sent prisoner to 
Kashgar, 486 ; appointed to the government 
of Khorassan, ib. ; his death, ib, 

Khums, a tax, i. 173| n. ; described, ii. 334, n. ; 
how divided by the Soonees, 357 ; how applied 
by Mahomed, 357> n. 

Khumsa, province of, ii. l62, n. 

KhurvvAr, an ass load of grain, ii. 224, n.; 474, n. 
Kbusscel, the first shoots of the barley, ii. 514, n. 
KhuzM, Turkish tribe of, ii. 6l4. 

Khuzistan, province of, i. 2, 5; is under the 
rule of the Dilemecs, 292 ; subdued by Aly 
Buyah, 303. 

KiJ, given to Ismail Samanee, i. 295, 
Killaat-e-Naderee, described, i. 45. 
Killaat-Jy-Jerrae, the residence of Ferood, now 
known by the name of Killaat c-Naderee, its 
situation and description, i. 45, n. 

Killah Sufleed, taken by Hoostum,i. 27 ; situation 
and description of, ib.; taken by Timour, 463. 
Kirkcc4n, a Sooflec sect, ii. 395, n, 

Kirkpatrick, General, i. 376, n.; his account of 
the paper currency established in Tartary and 
China, 434, n. 

Kishmah, island of, seized by the Dutch, i. 587* 
Kizcl Arselan, succeeds his brother, Attabeg Ma- 
homed, i. 384; seizes and impiisons Sultan 
Toghrul, ib. ; his death, ib, 

Klaproth, an author, ii. 21. 

Kniphausen, Baron, the Dutch agent at Bussorah, 
is seized, and compelled to pay a sum of money 
for his release, ii. 144; takes the Island of 
Kharruck, and recovers the money extorted 
from him, 145 ; prosperity of the island under 
him, ib. 

Kobad, the son of K&w{ih, killed, i. 29* 

Kobad, flies towards the territories of the Kha- 
kan, 131 ; succeeds Pallasch, 132; destroys 
Sukhvar, ib.; is the Cabades of the Greeks, 
132, n. ; becomes a convert of Mazdak, 133 ; 
is seized, and imprisoned, ib.; escapes, and 
flics to the Monarch of Tartary, by whom he 
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is assisted, and restored to the throne, 134; 
his war with the Emperor Anastasius, ih , ; his 
death, ib, ; is the founder of the cities of Burdah 
and Gunjah, ib* ; his remonstrance to his son, 
Nousheerwan, 135, n. 

Kohgeeloo, province of, Mahmood's successful ex- 
pedition against, ii. 14* 

Kohistan, province of, i. 406. 

Koh Kote, fortress of, i. 32S. 

Kohrood, village of, i. 4. 

Konharat, tribe of, i. 419i n. 

Konongo, village of, i. 357* 

Koofa, city of, i. 175. 

Kool^r, the name given to the soldiers of a corps 
formed by Abbas the Great, i. 357* 

Koom, city of, i. 4; conquered by Nasr, 298 ; 
Kinnier’s account of, 576, n. ; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; climate of, 509* 
Koomesh^, town of, ii. 184, n. 

Koorn^b, description of the town of, ii. 141, 
Koortchy, i. 556. 

Kooser, a river in Paradise, ii. 328, n. 

Koozuloozen, river of, ii. 525. 

Koran, i. l,n, ; the precepts of Mahomed’s reli- 
gion contained in the, ii, 321 ; ^lahomed’s re- 
ception of the, 340 ; character of the work, 
341 ; its formation into a volume, 343. 

Koreish, Arabian tribe of, ii. 345, n. 

Koresch, appointed to the government of Babylon, 
i. 6S ; his kindness to the Jews, ib, 

Konah, the ruler of Cannouge, i. 32S ; attacked 
IKd slain, 330. 

Koss&ckce, a mode of w'arfarc, i. 493, 

Kotul, or successor, i. 483, n. 

Krusinski, an author, i. 570, n. ; 593, n. 

Kublai Khan, is said to be the founder of the City 
ofKhanBaligh,!. 417, n. 

KubrA, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 
Kudseah, battle fought at, i. 174. 

Kuj^wul, or Panniers, ii. 557, 

Kujur, tribe of, i. 502, n. ; their blood-fcud against 
the descendants of NAdir Shah, ii. 116 ; when 
brought into Persia, 125; their division into 
three branches by Abbas the Great, i5.; Aga 


Mahomed Khan promotes union among them, 
307. 

Kulb Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Fylce, ii. 604. 
Kulhoor, Turkish tribe of, i. 506. 

Kuliph, chief of the family of Ben Leis, establishes 
himself in Seistan, i. 290 ; his descent, and his- 
tory, 290 , n. ; his character, 291* 

Kulluh Kaianee, ii. 287. 

Kullifi^, Sultan, the prime minister of Abbas the 
Second, i. 579* 

Kullumdan, an ink-horn, i. 369 ; ii. 572. 
Kullundere^h, a Suoffee sect, ii. 391 1 n. 

Kuloos, the murderer of Philip, i. 75, n. 
Kululmush, founder of the S^ ookian dynasty of 
Iconium, 1 . 371 » n. 

Kumal u<deen, i. 376» n. 

KumAridgo, the pass of, described, ii. J23. 
KuminAleAh, u SuulTec sect, li. 392, n. ; their 
usage, 393 . 

Kummer^addeen-Kluin, Vi/icr to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 81, n. 

Kummyl, the son of ZeAt, appointed by Aiy to 
disseminate the doctrine of tlu’ Soolfees, ii. 394, n. 
Rung, the capital of Siawush, i. 40; its climate, 
according to Ferdosi, 40, 11 . 

Kunneez, a female slave, i. 3y5, n. 

Kupula, river of, i. .‘334, n, 

Kur, or Cyrus, river of, also called Agnulatcs, 
i. 229 , n. ; the dyke across it, 30/. 

Kurdistan, province of, i. 4, 5 ; llie greatc'i [lait of 
it ceded to the Uomaiis, 105 ; the manners of its 
inhabitants unchanged for Jiimv than twenty 
centuriw, 105, n. ; subdutd by 'riniour, 4/0; 
conquered by Abbas tlie (ireal, 541 ; ncknow- 
ledges the authority of the 'lurks, li. 2J ; its 
boundaries, and the in4‘P^’‘ulence of its rulers, 
207 ; its condition at the accession ot Aga 
Mahomed Klian, 209 ; the dwellings of its inha- 
bitants, 467 ; their rude and independent con- 
dition, 468 ; its climate, bOj). 

Kur Khan. — See 'Fimonr. 

Kurreem Khan, Zund, ii. 115 ; is invited to join 
the standard of Aly MurdAn Klian, 117; pru- 
(cctiun afforded by him to the inhabitants oi 
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JuMt 119; declares against Aly Mord^n Khan, 
id . ; summons the native tribes of Persia to join 
his standard, 122; defeated in an action with 
Az^d Khan, Affghan, id. ; abandons Isfahan 
and Shiraz, and proceeds to the Giirmasecr, 
123; is diverted from his intention of going 
to India, id. ; defeats the army of Az^d Khan, 
and retakes Shiraz, 124 ; subdues Pars, takes 
Isfahan, and part of Irak, 128 ; retreats to 
Shiraz, and abides a siege, id.; employs his 
light troops in harassing the besiegers, 130; 
and compels them to raise the siege, 131 ; settles 
the province ofPars, and subdues Isfahan and all 
Irak, id . ; deputes Shaikh Aly Khan to Mazen- 
dcran, id. ; Met with G hi Ian and Adcrbijan, 
submit to him, 133; defeats the pretensions of 
Tutteh Aly Khan, id.; deprives Shaikh Aly 
Khan of sight, 134 ; his conduct to the Arabian 
tribes, id,; compels the Arabian tribe of Chaab 
to submit to him, I3(j; his conduct to his 
brother, Zuckee Khan, 137 ; his motives for 
making war upon the Turks, 140; directs S&- 
duck Khan to march with a large force against 
them, HI ; receives an envoy from Constanti- 
nople, 142 ; his encouragement of commerce 
and agriculture, 146; his improvement of the 
City of Shiraz, 147; his death, t6. ; his charac- 
ter and government, 148. 

Kurri, fort of, chosen by Massoud as the place of 
his confinement, i. 344. 

Kurrund, the name of Lootf Aly Khan's horse, 
ii. 200, n. 

Kurshce, fort of, taken by Amcor Hussein, i. 455 ; 
Timour resolves to take it by stratagem, 456 ; 
his attack described, id. 

Kussunj^n, fort of, ii. 146, n. 

Kiitb, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 

Kutbuddeen Mahomed, an Affghan prince, i. 344. 

Kulb-ul-act^b, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, 
ii. 413, n. 

Kul-khodah, i. 599, n. ; his duties, 6O0,n.; elected 
by the people, ii. 456. 

Kiitluck,is unsuccessful in a war with his brother, 
flies to Khaurizni, and is slain, i. 385. 


Kutluck Khan. — * See Atta-beg Aboubeker. 

Kutluck Shah, a general of Ghazan Khan, is slain, 
1. 442. 

Kuttub, i. 347. 

Kutwal, i. 357, n. 

Kdzel-bash, tribes of, their defence of the Sheah 
religion, i. 503 ; their feuds disturb the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, 506 ; measures adopted 
by Abbas the Great to repress their turbu- 
lence, 556. 

Kylalous, i. 75, n. 

Kysurce, a Sooffee writer, ii. 404, n. 

L. 

Lac, tribe of, ii. 122. 

Lahore, becomes the capital of Anundpaul, i. 327 ; 
that of Massoud, 343 ; ii. 75. 

Lahssa, town of, i. 106 , n. ; the Affghans proceed 
to, ii. 42. 

Lake, Lord, i. 329. 

Land, terms and mode of cultivating, ii. 472. 

Langl^s, Monsieur, ii. 3l6, n. 

Lankeroon, island of, ii. 295. 

L^r, province of, subdued by Abbas the Great,!. 529* 

Lai'istan, province of, is under the rule of the 
Dilemees, i. 292 ; under the rule of the Atta- 
begs, 390; its inhabitants and language, id,; 
submits to Timour, 462 ; description of,ii. 24, n. 

Lashkur-novees, the duties of a, ii. 180, n. 

Laws, ancient, of Persia, i. 267 ; the present, 
how administered, ii. 438 ; confusion in it why 
promoted by the king and his officers, 490* * 

Learning, of the ancient Persians, i. 272. 

Lcb^s-e-doulut, the clothing of the state, ii. 568. 

Leis, the father of Yacoob^ben-Lcis, i. 279« 

Lesghees, tribe of, their khan submits to Timour, 
i. 460 ; they attack Shirw^n, and take Sh^m^kee, 
61 8 ; reduced by N&dir Shah, ii. 6 l, n. ; tbeir 
war with N^dir Shah, 94 ; their petition to the 
Russian general, 95, n. ; the countries they in- 
habit, 125, n. 

Leyden, Dr., his translation of one of the Odes of 
Rudiki, i. 298, n. 

Libra, i. 189; n. 
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Limghanii or Lin^ais^ taken by Sabuctag^n, 
i. 319* 

Lion, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Literature of the Persians, ii. 537, n* 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 231. 

Lohrasp, succeeds Kai Khoosroo, and obliges the 
rulers of Tartary and China to pay him homage, 
i 54 ; Jerusalem submits to his authority, 55 ; 
his son Gushtasp revolts against him, 56; ap- 
points Gushtasp his successor, and retires, 57 ; 
is massacred, 62 ; his history differently related, 
233 ; his reign includes those of Cambyses and 
Smerdis Magi, 234. 

Lootco-Bkzkr, or right of insurrection, ii. 6. 

Lootf Aly Khan, a general of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
i. 615 : advances to the relief of Kerman, and 
defeats Mabmood, 6l6 ; removed from his com- 
mand, 617 ; seized by the inhabitants of Ben- 
Isfakan, ii. 11. 

Lootf Aly Khan, son of Jaaffer Khan, is successful 
in an expedition to L^r, ii. 172 ; takes Isfahan, 
but is compelled to evacuate it, t6. ; is aided by 
the Shaikh of Abushcher, 175 ; ascends the 
throne, 176 ; his character, 177 ; defeated by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, and forced to fly to 
Shiraz, 178 ; marches to Kerman, and lays 
siege to that city, but is compelled to raise 
It, and return to Shiraz, 179; causes of the 
mutual distrust between him and liajee Ibrahim, 
t5. ; marches from Isfahan, 182'; his troops 
revolt, and desert him, 184; proceeds to the 
capital, and demands of liajee Ibrahim the 
reason of his conduct, 1 85 ; is rejoined by a 
number of his troops, i5, ; is again deserted 
by his troops, and compelled to fly, 186; 
receives the aid of the Shaikh of Bunder-Recg, 
and gains a victory over the troops of Abushe- 
hcr, 16 . ; takes the Governor of Kazeroon, id. ; 
blockades Shiraz, id. ; is victorious in two ac- 
tions over the troops of Aga Mahomed Khun, 
189; defeats the advance of Aga Mahomed 
Khan's army, attacks the main body, and com 
ccives the victory complete, JgO; is deceived, 

. and compelled to ihakc bis escape, 191 ; collects 
VOL. II. 4 


I followers in Kerman, 193 ; they desert hipi, id, ; 
flies to Khorassan, and receives the aid of the 
chief of Tubbus, t6.; defeats a body of troops, 
and advances to Pars, id, ; lays siege to Darab- 
jird, but is compelled to raise it, 194 ; is de- 
feated, and again seeks the aid of the chief 
of Tubbus, 16 . ; proceeds towards Candahar, id. ; 
receives the aid of the chiefs of Nermansheer, 
and takes Kerman, 195 ; assumes the style of 
sovereign, 196 ; his brave defence of Kerman, 
id.; escapes, and reaches Nermansheer, 197 ; is 
surrounded, 199 ; severely wounded, and taken, 
200 ; sent to Teheran, and slain, id, ; his gene- 
ral character, 201. 

Louis the Ninth, of France, i. 15, n. ; 420, n. 

Louis the Thirteenth, of France, i. 189* n. 

Louis the Fourteenth, of France, i. 189* n. 

Lucian, his account of the death of Cyrus, i. 223. 

Lydians, their battle with Cyaxarcs, i.34, n.; 218. 

M. 

MaafTec, tribe of, a branch of the lAc, ii. 160. 

I Macdonald, Lieutenant, i. 27f u. 

Maclegh, city of, i. 293, n. 

Madain, city of, i. 92. 

Madood proclaims himself king, and marches to 
revenge the death of his father, i. 344; defeats 
Mahomed, and puts him and all his sons to 
death, id,; loses all his possessions in Persia, f5. 

Magistrates, their administration of justice, ii. 448 ; 
their use of the power vested in them, 489'* 

Magog, i. 80, n. 

Mahabad dies, and leaves a numerous progeny, 
i. 8 ; their rude state, i5. ; his thirteen successors, 
9 ; general observations on his reign, and those 
of his successors, 1 1 ; compared to the Menus 
of the Hindoos, 182; the division of men into 
classes ascribed to him, 205, n. ; 248, n. 

Mahabadian dynasty, i. 9. 

Mahabali, the similarity of the name to Mahabool 
and Bclus, i. 10, n, ; 248, 11 . 

M^hkbe^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Mahabool, i. 10, 248, n. 

Mabadeo, i. 334, n« ' 

S 
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Mabanditef u» ft, n. 

Hahesitr, muidem of Dtmb.A^ L 7S> n. 

Mdbjmqod, of Gkiioi^ i* ^ ; ^9b|iU|». a tetde 
over Uie enamiet of Amaer Second^ 

801 ; secaivet tbe titbi of and the 

gmmomt of Kboiaaiaiii defoau Abdul 
Malik, 808; lakos ^qiA^oolab^ jSQ9; and 
•ends bim, and Us fiunil j prisoners to Ghisoi, 
310; lemomtrates , against the odiers snyde by 
Jypaulj 817; , bis contest with his hptber, 
Ismail, whom he.takes prisonery 381 ; succeeds 
to his fathers possessions, ib.; affects an a^ach- 
mentto the Caliph of Bagdad, ib,i rejects die 
advances made by the ruler of Egypt^ 
proceeds to tbe invasion of India, and establishes 
his power over the Punjaub, defeats the 
army of Jypaul, ib,; defeats tbe Indian army, 
and takes Mooltan, 383 ; coropel|led to return, 
ib. ; expels the armies of llij Khan from Kho- 
raasan, ib.; encounters and defeats the com- 
bined armies of IliJ Khan and tbe Prince of 
Kholen, 384; is compelled ^o retreat, 883; 
punishes the Hindoo Prince of Paisbawur, and 
returns to bis capital, ib. ; marches agiun, and 
attacks the army of Anundpaul, f4« ; whom be 
defeats, and advances into Ipdia, destroying 
temples and idols, 386 ; celebrates a festival on 
his return to Ohisni, and diqdays immense 
jewels, ib.; takes the Governor of Mooltan, and 
subdues Gour, 387 ; marches to Tannaser, and 
destroys its temple, and the idol Jugsooip, 
ib. ; returns to Ghisni, ib. f conqtiers Caidimere, 
and compels the inhabitants to embrace Maho- 
medanism, ib.; attacks and takes Cannouge and 
Meerut, 388 ; takes Muttra, and after destroy- 
ing most of its idols, returns to Ghisni, 389; 
improves bis capital, 330 ; advances into India 
to support the Rajali of Cannouge, i6. ; subdues 
some forts, and retreats towards Ghisni, 331 ; 
proceeds again to attack Nunda, ib. ; bis un- 
successful attempts on Gwalior and Kalinjor, 
ib. ; resolves to destioy the idol Soronautb, ib . ; 
encamps in its vicinity, and attacks the city, 
338; compelled to raise the siege, 338; a 


sev^iMftion with Ae Hindoo annles^ 833 ; is 
ultimately successfo), and seises die city,, 834 ; 

the ifel, 885 ^.discovers jew^f con- 
cealed wiAin itif WIHSf a Brahmen to Ae 
govemmeot of Guaerat, i^, ; sufferfiigs of 
army on lU letuim fepm Ae ^tregchcfy of a 
guide, 337; his war wiA ik.; defeats 

the Turks of the S^jookee^^trih^ and makes 
several c^uesl^ 838 ; bis dcaA andrcharacter, 
t6.; ii|(stan€e of his justice, 339 ; extent of his 
dominioiii, 341. 

Mahmood, son of Malik Shah, i. 368 ; his reign 
and death, 378. 

Mahmood, sqcoeeds his father, Mahomed, but is 
reduced, and accepts tbe government of Irak, 
i. 378 ; his death, 374- 

Mahmood, the son of Meer Vais, murders his 
uncle, Meer AbdAM, and is proclaimed Sove- 
reign of Candahar, i. 6l3 ; invades Persia, 6l6; 
is defeated, and retreats to Candahar, ib. ; at- 
tacks Kerman, 619; nusesthe siege, 680; atC 
tacks Yesd, but is repqlsed, ib. ; arrives at Gool- 
nibAd, and throws up entrenchmenta^ ib,; at- 
tacked by tbe Persians, 624; whom he com- 
pletely defeats, 685 ; takes FcrrAh&b&d, and ad- 
vances to tbe assault of JulfA, 629 ; accepts tbe 
offers of Ae inhabitants to capitulate, 630 ; com- 
mences bis attack on Isfahan, but falls back, and 
makes overtures for peace, 638 ; makes a suc- 
cessful attack on one of tbe bridges, 633 ; de- 
feated by Ae inhabitants of Ben-lsfahan, 634 ; 
who take some of his relations, and put them 
to deaA, 635; orders Ae massacre of all Ae 
Persian captives, and retires to FerrAhAbAd, ib. ; 
captures a convoy of provisions, 636 ; rejects 
Ae offers of Shah Sultan Hussein, 639; con- 
cludes terms with Malik Mahmood, ib. ; his 
negotiations for Ae surrender of Isfahan why 
protracted, 640; Ae crown resigned to him, 
642; his reception of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
643 ; measures adopted by him on his assuming 
tbe sovereignty of Persia, ii. 1 ; his army suc- 
ceeds in reduemg several places, 3 ; tbe Czar 
makes war upon him, 4 ; as also Ae Turks, 5 ; 
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the inhabitaDti of Kaaveen revolty 6 ; and 01re^ 
power hit force*, 7 ; invites all the Eemian 
nobles to a leait, and massacres most of them, 
8 ; puts to death the sons of the nobles, and 
orders the massacre of three thousand of the 
guards, and every Persian who had served the 
former govetnment, 9; levies heavy oontribu* 
tions upon tho English, Dutch, Indians, and 
Armenians, 10; compels Ben-lsfalian to capi- 
tulate, i6. ; attempts to repeople Isfahan, 11; 
makes some conquests in Irak, ib . ; his unsuc* 
cessful expedition into Kohgeeloo, 14 ; receives 
a reinforcement, 41 ; forced to declare Ashr&iT 
his successor, 15 ; has recourse to Tdpdssd, 
l6 ; his state after it, 17 ; massacres the princes 
of the blood royal, t^. ; becomes insane, and 
dies, IS; his character and government, 19* 
Mahmood the Fifth, Emperor of the Turks, ii. 52. 
Mahtnood Begharali destroys (he temple of Som- 
nauth, i. 335, n. 

Mahomed, chief of the tribe of Soor, i. 327* 
Alahomed, son of Mahmood of Ghizni, declared 
heir to the throne, i. 338 ; refuses the overtures 
of bis brother, Massoud, 342; is deprived of 
sight, and placed in condnement, i6. ; reinstated, 
343 ; defeated, seized, and put to death, 344. 
Mahomed, cousin of Alhifa-u-deen, i. 346. 
Mahomed, son of Malik Shah, i. 371 ; his rule over 
Adcrbijan, 972 ; dethrones his nephew, and as- 
sumes the title of Sultan, 373 ; death, 373,401. 
Mahomed, succeeds his father, Takush ; his reign, 
i. 380 ; his death, 3S 1 ; takes Saad prisoner, 387« 
Mahomed, of the family of Sulghour, i. 389< 
Mahomed, brother of Atta-beg Scljook, i. 389^ n. 
Mahomed, succeeds his father, Kcah, but resigns 
the dignity, and constitutes himself vizier, i. 402. 
Mahomed, Emperor, defeats Uzun Ilussun, i. 493. 
Mahomed, leader of the Tartars of Kapcback, 
surprises Shirwan, and puts the governor and 
a number of the inhabitants to death, i. 518. 
Mahomed, the third Turkish Emperor, i. 537* 
Mahomed, the Prophet, i. 1 ; boasts of being born 
in the reign of Nousbeerwan, 148, n.; his doc- 
trine prevails in Arabia, 169; its principal 


tenets, I69 ; incukatea tha unity of Ood,ii« 381 ; 
the object of his mission, 16. ; his faith and 
religioD, 382; his belief in the existence of 
angels, i5. ; his account of the devil, 323 ; his 
belief of Scripture, t5.; his account of the pro- 
phets, 324 ; his doctrine of the resurrection, i5. ; 
his hell, 326 ; his paradise, 327 ; his doctrine 
of predestination, 331 ; hit form of prayer, 332; 
imposes charity as a doty, 334 ; also fasting, 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, 335 ; forbids 
games of chance, and the use of animal blood 
and 8wine*8 flesh, 337 ; appoints Friday for 
public prayers, 338 ; his feasts, and the practice 
of circumcision, 339 ; his reception of the Ko- 
ran, 340 ; his character, and the success of his 
eflbrtB,341; his appedntment of a successor, 348. 

Mahomed, the last of the Abbasiides, bit renun- 
ciation of the title of Imaum, ii, 345. 

Mahomed Aly Beg, minister of Abbas, i. 551* 

Mahomed' Aly Gtinjavce, ii. 243, n* 

Mahomed Aly Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, de- 
prived of light, ii. 153, n. ; proclaimed joint 
successor to the crown with bis brother, Abool 
Futteh Khan, 154 ; becomes sole monarch, 156. 

Mahomed Aly Khan, Zund, is placed in charge of 
the Citadel of Shiraz, ii. 182, n. 

Mahomed Aly Mcerza, chief of Kurrund, bis 
mode of curing fever and ague, ii. 536, n. 

Mahomed Aly Mi^crza, the eldest son of the present 
king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Bejurloo, the agent of Aly Kooli Khan, 
i. 516, n. 

Mabomcd-ben-Alavce, sent prisoner to Bagdad, 
I. 286, n; 

Mabomcd-beii-Wasil, usurps the government of 
Pars, i. 282 ; defeated by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 

Mahomed-ben-Zyd, Governor of Khorassan, as- 
sumes the title of caliph, i. 286, n. 

Mahomed JAmee Khan, deputed as ambassador to 
Mcer Vais, i. 6(^. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of the tribe of Ku- 
jurs, establiibef himself at Asterabad, ii. 115; 
repulses an attack of the Afighans, II6 ; his his- 
tory, 127 ; defeats AzAd Khan, takes Aderhijan, 
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•nd proceeds to Isfahan, 128 ; levies heavy con- 
tributions on Isfahan, 129 ; besieges Shiraz, ib. ; 
raises the siege, and marches to Isfahan, 131 ; 
retires to Mazendcran, ib. ; is attacked by Shaikh 
Aly Khan, and slain, 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of the tribe of 
Youkh&ree-b&sb, joins the forces of Shaikh Aly 
Khan, Zund, ii. 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, brother of llajee Ibrar 
him, ii* 184 ; is sent to reinforce Darabjird, 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Abbas Kooli 
Khan, ii. 221, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Futteh Aly Khan, 
of the tribe of Ash4k4b^sh, ii. 263. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, grandfather of the pre- 
sent king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Mehdi Aly Khan, 
ii. 6l3, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Arab, ii. 173, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii. 195; 
deputed by Aga Mahomed Khan as envoy to 
the Court of Zemaun Shah, 292. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Kujur, sent in command 
of a force against Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund, Huzzir^h, slain, 
ii, 156. 

Mahomed Hussun Khan, son of Futteh Aly Khan, 
of the tribe of Ashakabdsh, ii. 263, n. 

Mahomed Hussun Khan, Governor of llamadan, 
remarkable instance of his hospitality, ii. 603. 

Mahomed Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 445, n. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of the tribe of Tukdloo, 

i. 519 ; imprisoned, and put to death, 520. 

Mahomed Khan is sent as ambassador to Meer 

Vais, i. 609. 

Mahomed Khan assassinates Aly Murdftn Khan, 

ii. 118. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of Nermanshecr, offers sup- 
port to Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Mahomed Khan, son of Zuckee Khan, attempts to 
obtain the crown of Persia, ii. 314. 

Mahomed Khan BaloocbeC| heads a rebellion in 
Pars, ii. 59* 


Mahomed I^hodah-bundah, succeeds his brother, 
Ghazan Khan, i. 442 ; his reign and character, 
t5. ; is the first monarch who professes himself 
of the sect of Aly, t5. ; his name, 442, n. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the inhabitants of £ii- 
vin refuse to have him as their governor, i. 
578, n. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the minister of Shah Sul- 
tan Hussein, his opinion respecting the defence 
of Isfahan over-ruled, i, 622 ; ii. 2. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, chief of the tribe of Affsb4r, 
is concerned in a plot against the life of N4dir 
Shah, ii. 100 ; seized, and delivered over to the 
haram, where he is cut to pieces, 1 10, n. 

Mahomed Kum41-cbn*lsmail, author of the Zubd- 
ul-Tuarik, i. 495, n. 

Mahomed Meerza, also called Khod^h bund5h, 
son of T^m&sp, i. 515 ; an order is sent for his 
execution, which is deferred, and his life saved, 
516; proclaimed king, 517; puts the chief of the 
Cherkus to death, ib. ; repels an invasion of the 
Turks, Usbegs, and Tartars, 518; intrusts the 
management of bis empire to Mcerza Soliman, 
and marches to reduce his son, Abbas,t6* ; aban- 
dons his minister to the fury of his enemies, 519 ; 
the tribe of T ukfiloo become hostile to him, i5. ; 
his war with the Turks, 520 ; his own chiefs be- 
come discontented, ib,; compels the rebel chief- 
tains to submit, and concludes a peace with the 
Turks, 521 ; termination of his power, 522. 

Mahomed Nubbee Khan, vizier to the prince at 
Shiraz, ii. 495, n. ; bis letter to the Governor of 
Abusheher, 566, n. 

Mahomed Rahim Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, 
ii. 153, D. 

Mahomed Roostum Khan is defeated by Meer 
Vais, i. 611. 

Mahomed Rusheed Beg, son of Futteh Aly Khan, 
Affsh^r, ii. 159> n. 

Mahomed Shah, Emperor of India, hiff character, 
ii. 73 ; marches to Kamal, and entrenches his 
encampments, 74; his action with NAdir Shah, 
75; sends a deputation to that monarch, 76; 
proceeds personally to his presence, ib , ; is re- 
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stored to the throne, 77 » cessions made by him 
to N4dir Shah, 79- 

Mahomed Tuckce Mcerza, Governor of Pars, takes 
the Island of Bahrein, ii. 67. n. 

Mahomed Tuckee Meerza, son of Skduck Khan, 
is imprisoned, ii. 156, n. 

Mahomed-uhllafiz, the son of Aiwuz-ul-Khaus, 
i. 495, n. 

Mahomed Zahir Khan sent in pursuit of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, ii. 167 : attacked, and slain, ib, 

Maliouyiah, the Governor of Merv, invites the 
Khakan of Tartary to take possession of the 
person of Yezdijird, i. 177* 

Maimbourg, Monsieur, i. 394, n, 

Majouz, or Magog, i. SO, n. 

Maka, city of, i. 293, n. 

Makan, governor of a province, subdued, i. 303. 

Malik, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recognised 
by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; the 
Sheahs' accusation of him, 353 ; his birth, and 
death, 353, n. 

Malik Kumal, also called Ashraff, Governor of 
Miafarekecn, i. 423, n. 

Malik Mahomed, Governor of Seistan, advances to 
the relief of Isfahan, but concludes terms with 
Mahmood, and returns, i. 639 ; proclaims him- 
self a king, ii. 33. 

Malik Rchim, Dilemec, is seized, and kept pri- 
soner till death, i. 310. 

Malik Shah succeeds his father, Alp-Arselan, i. 
362; his right disputed by Cawder Beg, 364; 
quells the rebellion of his brother, Tourtousch, 

365 ; conquests made by him, ib , ; receives the 
titles of Ameer-ul-Moumecnan and Jcllabu- 
doula-u>d( en, 365, n. ; extent of his dominion, 

366 ; his character, ib , ; his conduct to his 
ministers, 367 ; his government and death, 370. 

Malik Shah the Second succeeds his father, 
Burkyaruk, but is dethroned, and imprisoned, 

i. 373. j 

Malik-ul-Muzuffer. — See Seif-u-decn. 

Malliaat, or fixed revenue, ii. 479* 

Malwa, province of, i. 318. 

Mamcish Khan of Cbinnar^n, ii. 217; n.; an ac- 


count of him, 231 ; his superior stud of horses, 
ib, ; deputes an envoy to Beggee J&n, 255. 
Mamelukes of Egypt, i. 423. 

Mamoon, Caliph, son of Haroun-ul-Rusheed, i. 
278 ; his contests with his brother, Ameen, 278, 
n. ; his notice of the sons of Saman, 293. 
Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, i. 222. 

Mandauccs, or Manuchchcr, i. 24, n. ; 212, ri. 
Mangou Khan, grandson of Chenghiz, i. 15, n. ; 

succeeds Koyouk Khan, 420. 

Mani, the founder of the sect of Manichseans, 

i. 100; himself and most of his disciples put to 
death, 101, 199. 

Manichseans, sect of^ i. 100. 

I Manizen, an Arabian chief, bis contest with Shah- 
poor, i. 97- 

Mankou Timour, son of Ilulakoo, i. 390. 

Mantles of the Sooffees, their sacred nature, i. 497 ; 

ii. 394 ; their transfer, 397« 

Manuchchcr, his birth, i. 23 ; revenges the death of 
£rij, ib,i slays Toor and Seim, ib,; Feridoon’s 
reception of him on his return, 24 ; is crowned, 
ib, ; appoints Zal to the government of Seistan 
and Cabul, 25 ; his death, 28, 212, n. ; 220, n. 
Manuchchcr, son of Kaboos, submits to Mah- 
mood, i. 312. 

Manufactures of Persia, ii. 529* 

Manuscripts, beauty of Persian, ii. 582. 

Maragha becomes the residence of Ilulakoo Khan, 

i. 423 ; description of, ib, ; submits to the Turks, 

ii. 22 ; taken by Ahmed P^ch&, 29* 

Mdrkndec, tribe of, ii. 499» n. 

Marble quarries, near the Lake of Oormia, ii. 103. 
Marcianus. — See Oormia. 

Marhattas, their condition at the period of N^dir 
Shah's conquest of India, ii. 72; their battle 
with Ahmed Shah Abd^llee, 235. 

Maroof, of Kirkce, a Soofiee teacher, ii. 395, n. 
Marriage, ceremonies and usages of, in Persia, ii. 
589 > hy contract, and for a limited period, 
591 ; ceremonies and usages of, among the 
wandering tribes, 606. 

Mars, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 
Martha*— 'See Aulum Shoach. 
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Vilalii, her conception of Chrict, ii. Sijh 

MaitagetK, tribe of, i. IM, SI5, ii« ; Hieir any 
defeated by Cyrus, n. 

Mastoud, son of Mahinood, a sepacafee government 
assighed him, K 9^8 ; comeneei his mardh to 
Ghimi, 841 ; deprin hb brother, Mahomed, of 
sight, 348 ; makes conquests, and concludes a 
peace with the Seljookee tribe of Tartars, di. ; 
defeated, and retreats to Lahore, 343 ; his troops 
mutiny, and reinstate Mahomed, ib. ; is seieed, 
and carried before his brother, »&. ; is assassi- 
nated, 344. 

Massoud, the brother of Mahmood, i. 3/4. 

Mathematics, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 5S6. 

Matu, city of, i« SpS, n. 

Maver-ul*Naher, or Transoxania, granted to Amer, 
i, S8T ; is under the rule of the Samanees, 8^8 ; 
under the rule of Chagfatai, 480 ; conquered 
by Tc^hluk Timour, 450 ; given to Timour, 451. 

Mauud, a weight, i. 32d, n« 

Maurice, Emperor, his reception of Khoosroo Fur- 
veex, i. 154, 155. 

Mayen, village of, ii. ipo, n. 

Maadak, a rdiglous impostor, his tenets, i. 138 ; 
makes Kobad bis proselyte, 133 ; himself and 
all his disciples put to death, 138, 199* 

Masendemn, province of, i. 8, n.; 4, 5 ; the King 
of, defeats Kai Kaoos, and takes him prisoner, 
34 ; the government given to Ismail Samanee, 
895, n « ; subdued by Timour, 459 ; granted to | 
MAdir Shah, ii. 50, n.; invaded by Shaikh Vais, j 
167 ; is under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, ! 
203 ; climate and productions of, 510. 

Meals, ceremonies observed at the king*s, ii. 548. 

Mecca, i. 335 ; the pilgrimage to, ii. 328 ; descrip- 
tion of the temple of, 335. 

Mechanism, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 589* 

Media, i. 8, n. 

Medinah, i. 307, 336. 

Mediterranean, i. 140; the authority of Timour 
established on the shores of the, 476. | 

Meelad left in change of the government during 
Kai Kaoos’ absence, i. 34. 

Meer Abd&UA succeeds his brother, Meet Vais, I 


i. 6ll ; &is ebiaft are discontented, 6l8; he is 
murdered, 6l3. 

Meer AbdAUA, the fotber of Ashiiff, ii. 15. 

Meer Aly Khan, ruler of Kayn, it; 885. 

Mcer4S-Khonr, lord of the stables, b. 558. 

Meeran Shah, son of Timour, i. 467* a.; 473* 

Meer Aulum, chief of a tribe of Arabs, dethrones 
Shah Rokh, ii. 118; defeated, and slain, f5. 

Meer Hussein Khan, ruler of Tubbus, assists Lootf 
Aly Khan, ii. 195 ; an account of him, 881. 

Meer Ismail Khan, of the tribe of KbAiitiAb, re- 
ceives a grant of the district of Kayo, it. 884. 

Meer Maassoom Aly Shah, a celebrated Soofiee 
teacher, proceeds to Persia, and obudns many 
followers, ii. 417 ; an account of bis proceedings, 
and death, 417 — 421. 

Meer Mahomed Baukcr DAmAd, i. 558. 

Meer Mahomed Khan, of Tubbus, ii. 173, n. 

Meer Mbhunna, an account of him, ii. 135. 

Meer Noor Mahomed Ubassec Caloice, ii. 88, n. 

Meer Syiid Sheriff, the Sudder-ubSuddoor of the 
Court of Ismail, is slain, i. 504. 

Meer Vais, of the tribe of Ghiljee, Kalanter of 
Candabar, i. 602 ; made prisoner, and sent to 
Isfahan, 603; becomes a court fovourite, t5.; 
proceeds to Mecca, and obtains a fetwah against 
the Sheahs, 604 ; returns to court, r'A. ; promotes 
a jealousy against Goorgeen Khan, 605; restored 
to his former situations, lA. ; his daughter de- 
manded by Goorgeen Khan, 606 ; deceives that 
chief, and murders him, 607 ; attacks, and takes 
Candabar, id, ; adopts measures to establish his 
own power, 608 ; bis treatment of two embassies 
from the Court of Persia, 609; defeated by the 
Persians, 610 ; defeats the Persians, and becomes 
master of Candabar, 6l 1 ; his death, id, 

Meerut, town of, taken by Mahmood, i. 388 ; 
taken by Timour, 478. 

Meer Yusoof Aly, ii. 842, n. 

Meersa, derivation of the word, ii. 571 ; the title 
by whom adopted, i6. ; their character, educa- 
tion, duties, and manners, 572. 

Meerza Abool Hussein, MoosbtAbed of Koom, 
ii. 443, o. 
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Meersa Aly Nuckee, OoTtnior of Taberaii, ii. 868. 

Meena Aiibyet-&l(4h Muitoflee, ii. 480, n. 

Meerga Busoorg, minister to the present heir- 
apparenti ii. 178| n. ; 487> n. 

Meena Dhood^ the father of Meena Syud Maho- 
med, ii. Ill, n, 

Meena Futteh Ullah Ardillanee, ii. 191. 

Meerza Hussein, the minister of Jaoffer Khan, 
ii. 172, n. 

Meerza Ismail, Governor of Bandah, ii. 3. 

Meerza Jaaffcr, minister of Kurreem Khan, ii. 266. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hiyee Ibrahim, ii. 
176, n. ; sent to the camp of Loot£ Aly Khan as 
a hostage, 182. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, Ki\)ur, ii. 314. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajee Ibrahim, 
ii. 495 , n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the historian of Nftdir Shah, i. 
641, n.; character pf his work, ii. 45, n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the Lashkur-Novees of Jaafier 
Khan, is disgraced, ii. 180; pardoned, 181; 
again disgraced, and thrown into a 6re, t5. 

Meerza Mehdy, a Sooifee, put to death, ii. 423, n. 

Meerza Saaduck, author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, 
ii. 116, n. 

Meerza Shuffee, the present prime minister, sold by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 305, 436, n. 

Meerza Soliman, the minister of Mahomed Meerza, 
intrusted with the charge of the empire, i. 518 ; 
seeks the protection of the king, 519; given over 
to his enemies, and ppt to death, t5. 

Meerza Sultan Mahomed, son of Mehran Shah, i. 
488, n. 

kleerza Syud Mahomed, his account of the Sec- 
doozehis, i. 599$ 

Meerza Syud Mahomed, a descendant of the Suf- 
favean monarchs, endeavours to obtain the 
crown, ii. Ill ; deprives Shah Rokh of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, under the name of 
Solimkn, 112 ; taken, and put to death, id. 

Meerza Tttckee, the minister of Abbas the Second, 
i. 577, n. 

Mehdy,Imaum, supposed to be concealed, ii.345,n. 

Mehdy Aly Khan, ii. ^13, n. 


Mehdy Khan, Kulhoor, chief of a tribe, ii. 6ll. 

Mehdy Kooli Khan, the brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 268, n. 

Meber-Nani, minister of Babaram the Fifth, i. 118. 

Mehmkndkr, or entertainer, ii. 468, n. 

Mehmhn Khknkh of Isaak Khan, ii. 229. 

Mehrab, King of Cabul, i. 26 ; sends an army to 
invade Persia, 29. 

Mehrab Khan, Affshkr, ii. 571, n. 

Mehran defeats Jereer-ben-Abduilah, i. 171 ; ven- 
tures an engagement, but is defeated, and slain, •». 

Mehran, son of Baharain, attacked, and made pri- 
soner, i. 175. 

Mebrou, of the tribe of Badeah, puts Mustunza t# 
death, i. 302 ; put to death, 303. 

Meishmust, tribe of, ii. 225, n. 

Mekran, district of, i. 3 ; conquered by Mossoud, 
342 ; condition of, at the accession of Aga Ma^ 
homed Khan, ii. 238. 

Melons, cultivation of, in Persia, ii. 475. 

Mendicants in Persia, ii. 493, n. 

Menu of the Hindoos is the Mahabad of the Per- 
sians, i. 182, 248* 

Merchants, the conduct of the monarchs towards 
them, ii. 430; their education, and character, 
582; correspond in cipher, 583. 

Mercury, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 

Merdaza, the son of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 160, n. 

Merv, i. 293 ; account of it and its rulers, ii. 232. 

Merlin, the prince of necromancers, i. 193, n. 

Mesopotamia, the modern Juzeerah, i. 92; con- 
quered by CrassuB, 102; ceded to the Romans, 
105; captured by llulakoo Khan, 423; sub- 
dued by Timour, 470. 

Miafarekecn, fort of, i. 423, n. 

Michael, Angel, ii. 323. 

Michail, son of Seljook, i. 352. 

Militia of Persia, ii. 499* 

Mimb^shcc, ii. 86. 

Minerals, ii. 514. 

Mining practised by Timour, i. 466; also by the 
Romans and ancient Persians, 467i n. ; 468, n. 

Minister, title, condition, and duties of the prime, 
ii. 435; bis power and relation to the monarchic' 
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482 ; manners and usages of the^ 569; general 
character and condition of, 628. 

Mirkhond, a Persian author, i. 142, n. 

Mithridad, or Mithridates, not noticed by eastern 
authors, i. 87« n. ; 22p, n. 

Moals, or Moghuls, i. l6, n. 

Mo^veah makes war upon Aly, ii. 363. 

Mobud, a Gueber priest, i. ipS. 

Mochtadi, Caliph, i. 365, 372. 

Mocktadir, Caliph, i. 298) n. ; 305. 

Moghuls, i. l6, 11. ; their conquest of Persia, 409. 

Moghul Khan, founder of a dynasty, ii. 239» n. 

Mohsin Fani. — Sec Shaikh Mahomed Mohsin 
Fani. 

Mohurrum, the first ten days of the month of, kept 
as a mourning by the Shcahs, i. 305, n.; ii. 380. 

Mokhtufiy Dillah, Caliph, i. 298, n. 

Monarchs, sacred character of the Sufiavean, ii. 
427, n. ; condition of the Persian, 428; their 
power over the priesthood, 429 » ^^er the mer- 
chants and citizens, 430; over the wandering 
tribes, 431; over their own family, t5. ; their 
prerogathes, 433 ; and sovereign functions, 434; 
their interference with the internal administra- 
tion of the wandering tribes, 464 ; their general 
condition and power, 481 -—486; their power 
over the ministers, 487 ; their conduct towards 
the ecclesiastical class, 488 ; their nomination of 
public ofiTiccrs, 489 ; manner in which they pass 
their time, 547 ; forms observed at their courts, 
554; their reception of foreign ambassadors, 555 ; 
their dress, 558 ; their stables, i6. ; their observ- 
ance of the forms of religion, 559 ; ceremonies 
observed by them at tbe Nouroze, 56l ; sacred 
character of their authority, 564; general re- 
flections on their character and condition, 624. 

Monker, the examiner of corpses, ii. 325, n. 

Monnox, Mr., i. 547* 

Mookrec, tribe of, i. 540. 

Mookiiddoo, province of, ii. 499, n. 

Moollah Aden^h, story-teller to the king, ii. 554. 

Moollah Ahmed, MooshlAhcd of Ardebil, ii. 574. 

Mooli dh-e- Room. — See Jellal-u>decn, the poet. 

Moollal Jell^i, the astronomer of Abbas, i. 526, n. 


Moollah Mahomed Banker Mnjulusee, i. 595. 

Moollah Mahomed Ch^r, the historian of the Ku- 
jurs, ii. 268, n. ; 285, n. 

Moollah Mahomed Roostumdaree, his refutation 
of the heresies ascribed to the Sheahs, ti. 360. 

Moollah Meer Hashem, ii. 245, n. 

Moollah Moosdh, an officer of the army of Mah- 
mood, ii. 3. 

Moollahs of colleges, ii. 576. 

Mooltan, province of, overrun by the armies of 
Timour, i. 471. 

Moon, how represented in tbe Dabistan, i. 1S6. 

Mooneja, daughter of Afrasiab, i. 47 ; description 
of the valley where she held her court, ib, 

Moonshcc-ul-Muomdlik, duties of the, ii. 437* 

Moordd, Emperor, takes Tabreez, but is compelled 
to retreat, i. 572. 

Moorced, or disciple, ii. 396. 

Moorsheed, or teacher, ii. 41 8, n. 

Moortchdkhour, village of, ii. 36, n. 

Moorteza Kooli Khan, bis contest with his brother, 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 268 ; takes refuge in 
Russia, 269 . 

Moorteza Shahec, a Sooffee sect, ii. 415. 

Moorut Aftdb Namah, a Persian work, ii. 394, n. 

Moosdh, the seventh Imaum, the Suffaveans trace 
their descent to him, i. 495. 

Mooshtdheds are at the head of the hierarchy of 
Persia, ii. 428 ; their character, condition, and 
authority, 442 ; great respect paid them, 444 ; 
their disregard of honours and wealth, 575. 

Mooshtdk Aly Shah, the disciple of Meer Maassoom, 
ii. 419 , 420. 

Moossa Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 445, n. 

Moossul, taken by Toghrul Reg, i. 353 ; conquered 
by Abbas the Great, 541. 

Muosldpbd Khan, chief of Lrivan, ii. 286. 

Moostdphd Khun Dewanluo, detached to support 
Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 188; attacked and defeated, 
1 89 ; appointed to the government of Shirwan, 
286 ; put to death, ib, 

MoosUiphd Khan Falish, ii. 461. 

Moostdphd Kooli son of Abdool Aly, of 

Tursheez, ii. 225. 
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Moost&ph^ KooU Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 268, n. ; deprived of sight, 276. 
Moravia, i. 419* 

Mordccai interred at Hamadan, i. 238 ; description 
of his tomb, 2Go, n. 

Moscow taken and plundered by Tiinour, i. 470. 
Moses, of Chorone, i. 30, n. 

Moses, the prophet, ii. 321 j his journey with 
Elias, 371* 

Moslem, signification of, ii. 381, n. 

Mostadher, Caliph, i 372. 

Mothi, Caliph, i. 299> 303. 

Mouad-ben-Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Mouakiff, a work esteemed by the sect of Ilanballee, | 
ii. 356, n. ; 360, n. 

Moulana Nasr-u-decn Omer, an officer of the | 
Court of Timour, i. 472, n. | 

Moumecn, signidcation of, ii. 381, n. 

Moullah Ackber, i. l6, n. 

Moullah Firoze, i. 21, n. ; his learning, 183, 258, n. 
Moutuhor heads a conspiracy against his father, 

i. 280, n. 

Mozdek. — See Mazdak. 

Muad-u-doulah dismissed from his office, i. 368, n. 
Muaffick defeats Yacoob-ben-Leis, i. 283 ; defeats 
Amer, 286. 

Muatamed-ul-ullah, Caliph, i. 281, 282. 
MuaZ'U’dowlah, the title of Ahmed, i. 304; 
mourning for the fate of llussein first com- 
manded by him, 305, n. 

Mubariz-u-deen Mahomed, the founder of the 
dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447. 

Mu basher, an officer in the service of Timour, i.456. 
Muezudecn Arpha Khan, of the family of Chen- 
ghiz, i. 445, n. 

Mufti, his power in Turkey, ii. 429, n. ; his duties 
in Persia, 446. 

Mugh, an infidel priest, i. 200, n. 
I^lujalis-ul-Moumenan, a work on the Sheah faith, 

ii, 385, n., 408. 

Mujid-u-doulah, nephew of Azud-u-doulah, taken 
by Mahmood, i. 309. 

Mujmab-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 217, n. 
Mujous, a Gueber priest, i'. 200. 

VOL. II. ^ 


MiMm^t-ul-ArAfyn, ii. 410, n. 

Mules, of Persia, ii. 316. 

Muljjin, ii. 36 1, n. 

MullAmetteAh, a SoolTec sect, ii. 391, n. 

Mulook-u-Tuaif, the commencement of the, i. 84 ; 
the Persian accounts of this period vague and 
contradictory, ib, ; 530, n. 

Muliik-c-Mughrub. — See Room. 

Mumasenni, tribe of, i. 27, n, 

Mungul, the Hindoo name for the planet Mars, 
i. 188, n. 

Muni-Novogorod, city of, li. 4, n. 

Munkous, son of Sulghour, i. 386, n, 

Muiisoor the First, i. 201, n. 

Munsoor the Second, i. 201, n. 

Munsoor succeeds his father. Ameer Noah the 
Second, i. 301 ; deprived of sight, 302. 

Munsoor lIciAj. — Sec llch\j. 

Munsoor Samanec, aids in establishing Kuliph in 
Scihtun, i. 290 ; succeeds Abdul Malik, 300; 
his reign and death, ib, 

Munzer, Prince of Arabia, i. 138, n. 

Muravij succeeds Asfar, i. 303. 

Murdas, the fatber of Zohauk, murdered, i. 19, n. 

Murdasbt, plain of, i. 252, 307* 

Munlaveenee slain, i. 305. 

Murder, the punishment for, ii. 451; retaliation 
of, by the nearest relation, 4v^2 ; how punished 
among the waiid(‘ring tribes, 460 ; instance of 
the revenge for, 46:, n.; how compounded, 462. 

Murdou Shah, i. 16I, n. 

Murshud Kooli Khan, defeats Aly Kooli Khun, 
i. 523 ; proceeds to Mushed and Kazveen, ib. ; 
exercises sovereign functions, 52 1. 

Murtashed, Caliph, i. 374. 

Muscat, the ruler of, takes the islands in the 
Gulf of Persia, i. 6l5; the Imaum of, com- 
pellcd to appear before the C.’auzec, if sum- 
moned. ii. 248, n. 

Mushiirukcah, Sooflcesect, ii. 390, n.; belief of, 392. 

Mushed, the ancient Toos, i. 340, n.; 506 ; why 
deemed sacred, 525 ; taken, and its inhabitants 
massacred by the U.sbegs, ib, ; distance from 
Isfahan, 329, n. ; greatly improved by Abbas 

T 
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the Groat, 553 ; taken by the Affghans, ii. 112; 
state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
216 ; Beggee J*An*s attack of, 253; taken by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, 289* 

Music, of the Persians, ii. 5i2. 

Mu‘*jid-c-Burdi*e, gardens of, ii. 524, n. 

Musjid-e-Jamah, built by Saad, i. 388. 

Musnavi, of Jellal-u-dcen, ii. 399* 

Mustasim, Caliph, i. 422. 

Mustukhfy, Caliph, i. 304, 305. 

Mustooffecs, the duties of the, ii. 437. 

Mutawukcl, Caliph, i. 280. 

ultra, Muh mood's capture and destruction of 
the town of, i. 329* 

Muztunza, son of Ameer Noah the Second, i. 302. 

Muzuffer, dynasty of, i. 4i7. 

Muzuflbr-u-dern. — See Atta-heg Sunkur. 

Muzuffer-u-decn Zenghi, i. 38(). 

MydAn, ii. 7. 

Mystic worship of the Divinity, supposed to be 
derived from India, ii. 384. 

N. 

Kadir^tbad, the modern Candahar, ii. 68. 

N^dir Kooli. — See NAdir Shah. 

Nadir Mahomed, Csbeg, i. 581. 

NAdir Mcerza, son of Shah Bokh, ii. 217> 258; 
escapes from Mushed, 289. 

Nadir Shah, his birth-place, i. 45, n. ; joins Ta- 
masp Meerza, ii. 33 ; puts Fuiteh Aly Khan to 
death, 34; receives the title ofTauiAsp Kooli 
Khan, ib.; defeats the Afl'ghans, 35; obtains 
another victory over the Affghans, 37 ; enters 
Isfahan, and puts all the Affghans to death, 
38 ; obtJiins power to raise money, and marches 
and defeats the Afi’glians, 39; descent, 46 ; 
taken prisoner by the Usbegs, but makes his 
escape, and becomes a robber, 47 ; enters the 
service of the Governor of Khorassan, 48 ; is 
degraded, ib. ; proceeds to KelAt, from whence 
he is comjK'lIed to retire, and resume his 
occupation of a robber, ib. ; becomes a chief 
of great reputation, and is taken into the service 
of Shah TAinAsp, ib. ; takes KelAt, and puts bis 


uncle to death, 49 ; obtains a pardon, and again 
enters the service of Shah 1 AmAsp, ib. ; pro* 
claimed a traitor, ib.; mat cnes against the court, 
and obtains his own terms, ib. ; his dream, ih. ; 
receives a grant of four provinces, but refuses 
to assume the title of Sultan, 50 ; coin struck in 
his name, 51 ; expels the Turks from llamadun, 
Aderbijan, Tabreez, and Ardebil, ih. ; returns 
to Khorassan, and quells a rebellion, ib.; de- 
putes an envoy to Constantinople, 52 ; inveighs 
against the peace concluded by TAmAsp with 
the Tuiks, 53; his letter to the Governor of 
l ais, 54; his deputations to Constantinople 
and Bagdad, 55 ; concludes a peace with Rus- 
sia, ih. , dethrones Shah I'AmAsp, ih, ; places 
the son of that monarch upon the throne, and 
accepts lh(‘ regency of the empire, 56; inarches 
against Bagdad, ih. ; deflated by TopAl Osman, 
57 ; his conduct to the troops after the battle, 
ib.; routes a body of troops, and pursues their 
main force, 58 ; concludes tern s with the PAchA 
of Bagdad, 59; quells a rebellion in Fars, ib. ; 
invests the Cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and ErivAn, 
60 ; attacked by the Turks, ib. ; harangues his 
troops, ib. ; is victorious, and concludes a peace 
with Turkey, 6T ; receives an account of the 
death of the King of Persia, ih. ; orders a gene- 
ral assembly of chiefs and nobles, 62 ; his 
speech to them, ib. ; conditions on which he 
accepts the Crown of Persia, 63 ; edict issued 
by him against the observance of the tenets 
of the Sheahs, 63, n. ; his motives for wishing 
to abandon the tenets of the Sheahs, 65 ; his 
coronation, 66; inscription on coins struck in 
his name, ib. ; marches to Isfahan, tb.; subdues 
the BukhleeArcc tribe, and puts their leader 
to death, 67 ; marches to Candahar, and block- 
ades that city, 68 ; founds the City of NAdir- 
AbAd, ib, ; commences more active operations, 
ib. ; Candahar capitulates to him, 69 ; detaches 
his son against the ruler of Buikh, ib. ; his 
motives for recalling him, 70; result of his 
mission to the Fmperor of Delhi, ib. ; takes 
Cabul, and deputes another mission to the 
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pcror of Delhi, 71 5 I'ls rapid progress to India, 
74 ; his letter to his son, giving an account of 
his battle with the Indian army, and subsequent 
events, 75 ; his motives for invading India, 78 ; 
the document by which the Emjjcror of India 
makes great cessions to him, 79> > claims 

the wealth of the emperor and his nobles, 80; 
demands arrears of revenue from the Indian 
provinces, 81 ; a report of his death induces 
the populace to rise upon the Persians, 82; 
in vain endeavours to undeceive them, 83 ; 
orders a general massacre, ih , ; whicli he desires 
to cease, at the intercession of the emperor, 
ib,; his advice to the emperor and his officers, 
85; amount of the plunder obtained by him, 
8G ; searches the baggage of his army, and 
takes all the jewels to himself, ib. ; his conduct 
on his return to Persia, 87 ; attacks the ruler 
of Scind, 88 ; takes and plunders his capital, 
but restores him to his province, 89 ; proceeds 
to Herat, and makes a display of his wealth, 
ib. ; marclics against the Usbegs, 90 ; whose 
ruler personally submits to him, and is re- 
stored to his throne, pi ; makes war upon the 
ruler of Khuurizin, ib. ; whom he takes and 
puts to death, 92 ; proceeds to KelAl, and im- 
proves that fortress, ib, ; makes Mushed his 
capital, P3 ; marches against the Lesghees, ib. ; 
wounded by an assassin, p4 ; comjielied to re- 
tire, 95 ; deprives his son, Rezil Kooli, of sight, 
p6; defeats the Turks, and concludes a peace 
with them, pS ; his barbarous conduct during 
the latter years of his reign, ib, ; his death, 100; I 
a review of the principal actions of his life, ib,; 
his attempt to form a navy, 102; his encou- 
ragement of commerce, 103; his desire to 
change the religion of his country, 104; his 
1 eduction of the power of the ecclesiastical 
officers, and seizure of the church revenue, 105 ; 
his character, 107. 

Nagracote, the temple of, destroyed by Mahmood, 
i. 326, n. 

Nahavund, village of, i, 176, n. ; 531 ; taken by 
Abbas the Creat,^, 537* 


Nahrwan, village of, i. 154. 

Naimans, i. 40p. n. 

Nakir, the examiner of corpses, ii. 325, n. 

Nanuc Shah, founder of ihe Sikh nation, ii. 424, n. 
Narscs, a Roman general, i. 155, n. 

Nurses, the eunuch, i. 155, n. 

Narsi, the successor of Iloormuz, i. 85. 

Narsj, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Narsi, the Narscs of the Circeks, succeeds his bro- 
ther, Bahuram the Third, i. 103; abdicates the 
throne, 104; his defeat of Gulerius, ib. ; himself 
defeated, 105 ; concludes a peace with the Ro- 
mans, and makes great cessions, ib, 

Narsis, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 
Nascer Khan, Governor of Lar, ii. 144. 
NAsoot,one of the stages to divine hentitude, ii. 3S(), n. 
Nusr, succeeds his father, Ahmed, and makes wai 
upon his brother Ismail, by whom he is defeat- 
ed and taken, i. 2pl; reinstated in his govern- 
ment, 2p5. 

Nasr, placed on the throne of llokhanih and Kho- 
rassan, i. 2P8 ; his death and character, tb. 
Nasr-u-dccn. — See Subuctageen. 

Nasser, Caliph, i. 384. 

Nasser Aly Beg, an officer of the C'uurl of Sulloe, 
the son of Abbas tlie Second, i. .OpO, n. 

Nasser Khan, ruler of Baloocliistun and Mekruii, 
ii. 238. 

Nasser-u-deen, the celebrated philosopher, n jci is 
the ofiVrs from the Court of Allahanioui, i. «l()() ; 
surrounded, and taken to Kohi^tan, ib. ; his 
name is Mahomed- ben-IJassan, 4()(), n. ; com- 
poses the Akiilaak Nasseree, 407 ; released by 
Ilulakoo Khun, and treated with marked re- 
spect, 421 ; predicts the fall ol the House of 
Alibas, 422; his observatory, 424; composes 
the astronomical tables called KekKhannee, 
425 ; character of his writings, ii. .03p, 
Nasser-u-decn Abdul Rahim, Governor of Kohistan, 
i. 407, n. 

Nasser-ulJah, an officer of the army of Mahmood, 
i. 624, n.; his death much regretted, ii. 12. 
Nasser-ullah, son of Nadir Shah, ii. 46, n. ; defeats 
a body of Turks, pS, n. ; put to death, JOp. 
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Nasscr-uUah Kban, Karagoozoloo, ii. 4*95, n. 

Nasser-ullah Meerza, son of Shah Rokh, ii. 217* 

N^s^di, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
sheed, i. 208, n. 

Nauzir, chief steward of the household, ii. 548. 

Nazarciies, their creed compared to that of the 
Huloulc^hs, ii. 389* 

Ne^tmuttce, their animosity to the Hyderee, ii. 593. 

Nc4z Aly, chief of Shaher-e-Subz, attacked and 
defeated by Boggee Jin, ii. 246. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Bucht-ul-Nasscr of Asiatic 
writers, i. 55, 224, 230. 

Nehiittee,one of the stages of Sooffccism, ii. 412, n. 

Neek-kuddum, the person who fired at Nidir Shah, 
ii. 94, n. 

Neckoudar, the brother of Ahuka Khan, is raised 
to the throne, i. 427 ; supposed to have been 
baptized by the name of Nicolas, ; assumes 
the name of Ahmed Khan, and embraces Maho- 
medanism, ib . ; banishes the Christians from his 
dominions, t5. ; which rouses the indignation 
of his subjects, ib. ; puts his brother to death, 
428 ; seized, and deprived of life, ib. 

Neemroz, given to Roostum, i. 53; etymology of 
the word, 53, n. 

Neriman, the son of Gushtasp, i. 24, n. 

Nermanshecr, province of, ii. 195. 

Nero, his war with Volas, i. 85. 

Nesarean, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshced, i. 206, n. 

Nes5ri, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
shced, i. 208, n. 

Nesoodec, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshced, i. 207i n. 

Nestorians, colony of, at Sennah, ii. 425. 

Nevian, a noble or lord, i. 449> n. 

Kezercfih, a Sooffec sect, ii. 391, n. 

Xicator. — See Sclciicus. 

Nicolas. — See Neekoudar. 

Nicolas the Fourth, i. 430. 

Nijura-u-deen Ferdosi, a Sootfee teacher, ii. 396, n. 

Nikdlloo, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Nile, river of, i. 256, n. 

Nimrod, of the Hebrews, i. 18. 


Nineveh, taken by Arbaccs, i. 211 ; attacked by 
Cyaxares, 218 ; its siege supposed to allude to 
that of Hamaver, 219. 

Nishapore, district of, i. 6, n.; state of, at the ac- 
cession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 218. 

Nishapore, city of, i. 93. 

Nisibis, or Nisibi, situation of, i. 97, n. ; conquered 
by Shahpoor, 98 ; recovered from the Romans 
by Shahpoor the Second, 110. 

Nizamee, the poet, rejects as a fable the account of 
Alexander’s birth, i. 241, n.; character of his 
writing, ii. 540. 

Nizam-u-deen Aiyoub, takes refuge at the Court of 
Balbcck, i. 379> ri* 

Nizam- u-doulah, Soubadar of the Deckan, i. 318. 

Nizam-u-doulah, the title of the minister of finance, 
ii. 436, n. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, the minister of Alp-Arsclan, i. 
362 ; his character, 363 ; accused by Khatoon 
Toorkan, 368 ; his speech on resigning his office, 
369 ; his death, ib. 

Nizain-ul-Mulk, the Soubadar of the Deckan, is 
accused of having invited Nddir Shah to invade 
India, ii. 74; deputed to the camp of Nddir 
Shah, 76. 

Nizam-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 177, n. 

Noah, the descent of Kaiomurs traced to, i. 12; 
ii. 324. 

Noah, the fourth king of the Samanian dynasty, 
i. 201, 11. 

Noah, the grandson of Saman, appointed to the 
government of Samarcund, i. 293. 

Nobles of Persia, their condition, manners, and 
usages, ii. 569. 

Nomades, or pastoral tribes, their history, i. 124. 

Noman, the son of Omar-ul-kais, is intrusted with 
the care of Baharam the Fifth, i. 114. 

Noman, or Noman-ben-Mukran Muzunnee, placed 
in command of the army of Omar, i. 1 76; assem- 
bles his forces at Koofa, and marches to Naha- 
vund, ib. ; addresses his army, and prepares for 
battle, ib . ; defeats the Persians, but is slain, 177. 

Noor-a-Dahir Khan, Waly of L^r, i. 530, n. 

Noor Aly Shah, the successor of Fyftz Aly, a 
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SoofTee teacher, an account of his proceedings 
and death, 419 — 422. 

Noor Bukshce&b, a Sooffec sect, their particular 
tenets, ii. 418, n. 

Nooredn, a Sooffee sect, ii. 392, n. ; 393. 

Noorudeen, the son of Zenghi, i. 3/4, n. 

Noosky, village of, i. 3. 

Nostrums, hereditary right to, ii. 534. 

Nour-e-khodah, i. 4. 

Nouroze, the festival of, instituted by Jemsheed, 
i. 17» ii. ^)2 ; offerings made to the king on the, 
478; causes assigned for its origin, 560; the 
ceremonies observed oo the, 5()1. 

Nouroze Khan, the Yeelik^g^ssce-bAslice to the 
reigning monarch, ii. 263, n. 

Nour-u-decn. — See Atta-beg Aboubeker. 

Nour-u-deen Mahmood, ruler of Balbeck, i. 379. 

Nouschizad, the son of Noushcerwan, his disaffec- 
tion, i. 142 ; rejects, as impious, the rites of the 
magi, ih, ; is confined, ib. ; escapes, collects a 
force, and attempts to establish himself in Pars 
and Ahwaz, t^. ; attacked, and slain, 144. 

Noushcerwan, his birth, i. 131 ; the kingdom be- 
queathed to him, 135; ascends the throne, and 
makes a speech on the occasion, 136 ; jiuts 
Ma/dak and all his followers to death, 137 ; 
promotes the prosperity of his dominions, 139; 
divides the empire into four great governments, 
lb. ; his war with the Romans, 140; makes se- 
veral conquests, and compels the Roman Empe- 
ror to become bis tributary, 141 ; bis wars with 
the Emperors Justin and Tiberius, ib,\ conquers 
Dara, plunders Syria, and extends his empire in 
other quarters, 141 ; disaffection of his son, Nous- 
chizad, 142 ; the splendid embassies by which 
liis court was visited, 144; presents received by 
him from the Emperor of China, 144, n. ; also 
from the Emperor of India, 145, n.; his iniernal 
regulations, 145; his military discipline, 146; 
his character, and govcrnmtnt, 147 ; is> the first 
founder of a college, 272. 

Noushcerwan, tribe of, i. 262, n. ; ii 238. 

Noushcerwan, of the family of Chciighiz, i. 445, n. 

Nouzer, succeeds his father, Manucheher, i. 28 ; 


his subjects revolt, 28 ; solicit> Sam to take 
charge of his government, but is refused, i5. ; 
his country invaded by the King of Turan, 29 ; 
taken prisoner, and slain, ih,\ is the Sosarmus 
of Grecian writers, 212, n. ; 220, n. 

Nubeez, a kind of wine, ii. 333, n. 

Nubia conquered by the Persians, i. 158. 

Nubobclazar. — See Raham Gudui/. 

Nujuddee, province of, li. 378, n. 

Nujuff, i. 307; recovered by Abbas the Grout, 543. 

NujuffKooli Khan, of Kltorassun, betrays Lootf 
Aly Khan, ii. 196. 

Nukshevan, province of, i. 459, ; i»ubmits to the 

Turks, ii. 22. 

Nukud Aly Beg, a nobleman of the Court of Ab- 
bas the Great, i. 560, n. 

Nummud, or felt, that of Chenghiz, kept as a 
sacred relic, i. 410. 

Nunda, Rajah of Kulinjur, i. 330; retreats on tiu> 
approach of Mahmood, 331; comes to ternib 
with tliat monarch, ib, 

O. 

Obeid Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, invades Khorus- 
sau, i. 505; defeated by TAmusp, 506 ; pluudersi 
Herat, and retreats across the Oxus, 508. 

Obeid Ullah, Sovereign of the Usbegs, ii. 358. 

Occa, river of, ii. 4, n. 

Ochus, his reign supposed to be included in that of 
Ardishcer Diruzdust, i. 239. 

Octui, succeeds his father, Chenghiz, i. 419 ; 
crowned Khakan, 420 ; his character, ib, 

Odenathus, chief of Palmyra, i. 98, n. 

Offerings of the wandering tribes for llio recovery 
of diseases, ii. 534. 

Oghouz Khan, grandson of Moghul Khan, ii. 
239, n. 

Olcarus, an author, i. 522, n. 

Olympias, repudiated by Philip, i. 242, n. 

Omah Mukhtoom, ii. 363, 11. 

Oman Shaikh, father of the celebrated Babei, 1. 489. 

Omar, Caliph, i. 20, n. ; sends an army inlo Persia, 
170; which is attacked, and defeated, and its 
leader slain, 171 ; sends a reinfoiccment, which 
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is also defeated, I71 ; appoints Saad-ben-Wakass 
to command the army in Persia, ; who defeats 
the Persians, and captures the Durufsh-e-Ka- 
wanee, J74; recalls Saad-ben«Wakass and ap- 
points Omar Yuseer to succeed him, 175 ; sends 
more reinforcements, and places the whole under 
Koman, 17d; who defeats the Persians, 177; 
his right to the caliphate disputed by the Shcabs, 
284, n. ; the Sheahs’ hatred of him, ii. 377# n. 

Omar, PAchh of Bagdad, ii. 141 ; put to death, 
142. 

Omar AbdAUAzcez, Caliph, i. 530, n. 

Omar-ebn-Abdool Azeez, Caliph, ii. 335. 

Omar-ul-Kais, an Arabian chief, i. 114. 

Omar Yuseer, succeeds Saad-ben-Wakass, i. 175. 

Omphis, i. 243. 

Ordoo-Shcer, i. 66, n. 

Oorfee, a poet, ii. 400, n. 

Oormanus. — See Romanus Diogenes. 

Oormia, town of, i. 58 ; Kinnier's description of, 
ii. 133. 

Oormia, Lake of, also called Spauto and Marci- 
anus, i. 424. 

Oorooss Khan, ruler of Russia, i. 4/0, n* 

Oost4jaloo, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Order of the Lion and Sun, ii: 564. 

Orii, Israel, conducts an embassy from Russia to 
Persia, i. 604. 

Orme, his account of the massacre of Boobilec, 
i. 318, n. 

Ormus, or Hormuz, an island, situation and de- 
scription of, i. 545 ; captured by the Portuguese, 
ib. ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 546. 

Orodes, not noticed by Persian authors, i. 87# n. 

Osman, or Othman, the third caliph, i. 284 ; his 
right to the caliphate disputed by the Sheahs, 
284, n. ; directs copies to be made of the Koran 
compiled by Aboubeker, and commands all 
others to be destroyed, ii. 343* 

Osman P4ch^, a Turkish general, i. 520. 

Osman Sunjuree, i. 284. 

Osta, a sacred work of the Guebers, I. 59, n. 

Othman, Chief of a Tartar tribe, i. 473. 

Otrar, city of, i. 478 ; also called Tarab, 478, n« 


Oulam4h, order of priesthood, ii. 28 ; of the Soof* 
fees, 410, n. ; 429, n. 

OulcAh, holy men, ii. 410. 

Oulcaus Kbajab, the son of Toghliik Timour, i. 
452 ; defeated by the combined forces of Timour 
and Ameer Hussein, 454. 

Ouljaitou Khan.— -See Mahomed Khodah-bundah. 

Ouloos, tribe of, i. 420, n. 

Oulub Arghoun, son of Hazar Asp, i. 393* 

Oung Khan, Chief of the Keraites, defeated by 
Chenghiz, i. 409 : put to death, 409, n. ; also 
called Um Khan and Prester John, ib. 

Ourfa, province of, ii. 24. 

Ourgungc, city of, i. 302. 

Ouruljun Khatoon, the wife of Timour, i. 455. 

Oxen, ii. 515 ; value of, 519, n. 

Oxus, river of, i. 2, 3, 21, n. 

P. 

Painting, art of, ii. 543. 

Paisbawur, taken by Subuctageen, i. 319* 

Paishdadian dynasty, i. 12; not noticed by the 
Greeks, 204; tabic of the monarchs of the, 248, n. 

Paishkusb, or oficring, ii. 478. 

Paish-N^m4z, or officiating priests, stated periods 
at which they are required to attend prayers, ii. 
338, n. ; their salary, 472, n. 

Palasch, or Pallas, successor of Firoze, his death, 
2. 131 ; is the Valens of the Romans, ib. 

Palmologus, Michael, Emperor, his daughter's 
marriago with Abaka Khan, i. 427* 

Palestine overrun by the Persians, i. 157* 

Palibothra. — See Cannouge. 

Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan, conquers a province 
of Arabia, i. 167, n. 

Palmyra, city of, i. 98, n. 

Paniput, plains of, famous for a battle fought bo 
tween the Mabomedans and Hindoos, ii. 235. 

Paraclete, ii. 321, n. 

Paradise, that of Mahomed described, ii. 327- 

Paras, or Phars, names by which the kingdom of 
Persia is described in Scripture, i. 2, n. 

Parnell, his story of the hermit, on what founded, 
li. 37I> A* 
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Pars. — Sec Pars. 

Parsee, or Guebcr, i. 185. 

Parthia, i. 2, n.; the term unknown to Asiatic 
writers, 246, n. 

Partliians, their wars with the. Romans, i. 87 ; their 
mode of warfare, 88 ; reasons for supposing 
them to be originally Carduchi, 245 ; reign of 
their monarchs considered » 246. 

Pary satis compared to Homai, i. 240. 

Pasley, Major Charles, ii. 565, n« 

Passargada^, Cyrus buried at, i. 223, n« 

Patila, the place where Shah Munsoor attacked 
the forces of Timour, i. 464, n. 

Paul, Emperor, recalls his army from Georgia, 
ii. 295. 

Pearl fishery, ii. 515. 

Peelsoom, overthrows two Perbian chiefs, i. 42; 
his unsuccessful combat with Uoostum, t5. 

PccraU'wisa, vizier of Afrasiab, i. 40; termed the 
Nestor of the Tartars, 40, n. j his treatment of Kai 
Khoosroo immediately after his birth, 41 ; defeats 
Toos, 45 ; defeats Feriburz, and gains a victory 
over Gudurz, 46; compels Toos to retreat after 
an action of seven days, ib , ; hii message to Gu* 
durz, 51; his combat with that chief, t5. ; his 
death, and the honours paid to his corpse, 52 ; 
his treatment of Kai Khoosroo recimsidered,225. 

Peer Boodak Khan, son of Jehan Shall, i. 491, n. 

Peer Boodak Khan, Kujur, i. 508. 

Peer Mahomed Jehanghcer proclaimed the succes- 
sor of Timour, i. 478 ; put to death, 485. 

Pchleh, the word Pehlivi derived from, i. 203, n. 

Pehlivi language, i. 8, n. ; the facts in the Shah 
Numah exclusively taken from records in, 203. 

Pehlwan, i. 47. 

Pekin, city of, supposed to be the ancient Cam- 
balu, i. 417, n. 

Fellas, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Pentateuch given to Moses, ii. 323, n. 

Peri, Governor of Darabjird, i. 89. 

Peri-chfher, the daughter of Erij, i. 23, n. 

Periclete, sigiiihcation of, ii. 321, n. 

Peri-Khan Khanum, intriguc^K against ilyder 
Meerza, i. 514; put to death, 517* 


Peroses, — Sec Firoac. 

Perron, Anquetil du, i. 199, n. 

Perseedte, race of, i. 222. 

Persepolis, founder of, i. 16; the festival of the 
Nouroze represented on the sculptures at, 1 7, n. ; 
ruins of, 252. 

Persia, the boundaries of, in its roost prosperous 
period, i. 1 ; boundaries of ancient Persia, 2, n.; 
description of the country of, 2 ; mountains of, 
3 ; deserts of, 4; vallics and rivers of, 5 ; climate 
and productions of, 6 ; division of its inhabitants 
into classes, 1 82 ; its ancient religion compared 
with that of the Sabians, 187; similarity of its 
religion to that of the Hindoos, 189 ; authorities 
on which its ancient history is grounded ex- 
amined, 199 i destruction of the ancient records 
of, 200; ancient languages of, 202, n. ; the 
Assyrian rule of, 210; overthrown by Feridoon, 
211 ; conquered by the Scythians, 212 ; table of 
the Kings of, from Zohauk to Kai Khoosroo, 
accordf ng to eastern and western authors, 220, 
n.; general reflections on the coincidence of those 
authors, 229 ; ils ancient history divided into 
two distinct periods, 247 ; table of kings who 
reigned over it previous to the conquest of Alex- 
ander, according to eastern and western authors, 
248 ; character and manners of the ancient in- 
habitants of, 263 ; former civilisation and pro- 
sperity of, ib, ; habitation of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of, 268 ; their progress in civilisation, 269 ; 
their former morals, learning, and science, 272 ; 
character of its historians, 275 ; state of, at the 
accession of Ghazan Khan, 437; condition of, 
from the reign of Abbas the Great to that of 
N5dir Shah, 56*8; character of its population 
at the commencement of Kurreem Khan's eflbrts 
to gain the empire, ii. 1 19 ; state of the chiefs and 
provinces of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 203-*26l ; its inhabitants proclaim them- 
selves of the sect of Sheuh, 347 ; their love of 
fMH'try, 398; condition of the inhubitanis of, 
493; present extent of, 504; reflections on its 
actual condition and the character of its in- 
habitants, 621^638. 
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Persis compared to Sam, i. SS/o* 

Persus, i. 222 . 

Peter the Great, his war with Mahmood, ii. 4 , 279 . 
Petne, the capital of the Roman province of 
Arabia, i. 167 , n. 

Petuvius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210 , n. 

Phasis, a river, i. 2 , n. ; 140. 

Philip of Macedon, his war with Darab the First, 
it 69 $ becomes a tributary, and gives his daugh- 
ter in marriage to that monarch, ib, ; murdered, 
75 ; bis intercourse and alliance with Darab the 
First deemed a fable, 241, n. 

Philip the Second of Portugal, i. 521, n. 

Philips, a gold coin, i. 57# n« 

Philiippoos, or Philip, i. 69* 

Philo Biblius Sanchoiiiathon, i. 210 , n. 

Phiiosoof, or Philosopher, the term degraded in the 
East, ii. 413, n. 

Phocas, the Roman centurion, i. 1 56. 

Phraortes, the son of Dijoces, only noticed by one 
Persian historian, i. 33, n. ; 217 , n. ; 220 , n* 
Phrecdoon, or Feridoon, i. 217 , n. 

Phrygia, province of, i. 356. 1 

Physic, the Persians' knowledge in, ii. 530. | 

Piccard's Religious Ceremonies, i. 410, n. 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, ii. 322 ; its obligation, and 
the usage of performance, 335. 

Pilpay, fables of, i. 139, b. 

Finder, Sir Paul, i. 542, n. 

Piroz, or Firoze, i. ]27« 

Pizun, a Chief of Turan, i. 177 . 

Planets, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186, 
188, tu 

Plato, a Soofiee sect derived from, ii. 390. 

Pliny states the division of Persia into eighteen 
kingdoms, i. 84, 11 .; his notice of the retirement 
of Zoroaster, 193, 235. 

Plutarch, coincidence of bis account of the death 
of Darab the Second with Persian authors, 

1 . 72 , n.; 235. 

Poet of the king, ii. 551 ; character and ability of 
those of Persia, 580. 

Poetry is the essence of Sooffeeism, ii* 398 ; the 


PeMians' devotion to, 398 ; ebaraseter of Per- 
sian, 541. 

Poland ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419« 

Pollas, or Volas, i. 85, n. 

Polo, Mafco, his aecount of Oung Khan, i. 409, 
n.; accompanies the embassy of Arghoun to 
China, 45} ; his description of the bank-notes 
established in Tartary, 433, n. 

Polo, Nicolo, i. 434, n. 

Polo, Martbio, i. 434, o. 

Poor, Alexander's war against him, i. 77* 

Poolkha, ruins of, i. 262, n. 

Pooran-dokht, the daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, 
is elevated to the throne, i. l63; said to have re- 

I stored the sacred cross, id.; is the Tooran-docht 
of the Greeks, l 6 d, n. 

Poorans of the Hindoos, i. 334, n. 

Poormaiab, the name of the cow which nourished 
Feridoon, i. 19* n. 

Poorshasp, the father of Zoroaster, i. 193. 

Pooshtung, the brother of Isfundear, i. 6 l ; takes 
his brother's corpse to Buikb, 66 . 

Population of Persia, ii. 518. 

Portrait, great respect paid to the monarch's, 
ii. 565. 

Portuguese, conquests made by them in the Gulf 
of Persia, i. 545. 

Porus, i. 77 , n. ; 243. 

Pottinger, Captain, his account of the Desert of 
Seistan, ii. 511, n. 

Poulad Tchoura, one of Timour's officers, i. 
464, n. 

Pouladwund, Chief of Khoten, i. 46 . 

Prayer, one of the duties of the Mabomedan reli- 
gion^ ii. 322 ; its stated periods and forms, 332. 

Predestination* ii. 321 ; the doctrine of, inculcated 
in the Koran, 331 ; its effects on the human 
mind, 332 ; the Suoffees* belief in, 402. 

Presents considered as a revenue of the government, 

i. 44, n. ; the arbitrary nature of its amount, 
267 ; those received by the king on the Nourozc, 

ii. 478. 

Prester John. — See Oung Khan. 

Priests, their influence over the monarch* ii. 429 ; 
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ebartctcrs of the lower orders of, 446; their 
salaries, 472; their usages, 57S; contempt in 
which the lower orders arc held, ib , ; their cha- 
racter and condition, 629. 

Princes, condition and treatment of, ii. 431 ; how 
educated, 544; their courts, attendants, and 
amusements, 569 ; general reflections on their 
character and condition, 627* 

Printing not known in Persia, ii. 582. 

Procopius, an author, i. 114, n. 

Productions of Persia, ii. 514. 

Prophets, the numbers of, according to Mahomed, 
ii. 324. 

Provisions, price of, in Persia, ii. 519- 

Psalms of David, ii. 323, n. 

Ptolemy, i. 229» n. ; his system adopted in Peihia, 

ii. 537. 

Pugh’s Life of Hanway, i. 593, n. 

Punishment of death seldom delegated by the king, 
ii. 449 ; for theft, murder, and other oflfenccs, 
451—455. 

Punjaub, province of, overrun by Subuctageen, i. 
3 16 ; description of, 3l6, n. ; the power of Mah- 
mood established over the, 322. 

PurdAh Jusm^^nc^h, or corporeal veil, ii. 386. 

Pushtoo language, i. 597> n. 

Pushung, the father of Manuchcher, i. 23, n. 

Pushung, King of Turan, i. 28. 

Pythagoras, similarity of his life and opinions to 
those of the Sooflees, ii. 424. 

Q. 

Quintus Curtius, coincidence of his account of 
the death of Darab the Second with the accounts 
given by eastern authors, i, 72, n. ; his descrip- 
tion of the royal ensign of Persia, 212, n. ; 
states the refusal of Alexander to sit in the 
presence of Sisygarabis, 270, n. 

R. 

Races, horse, in Persia, ii. 562. 

Rafia, the general of Mahomcd-bcn-Alavee, de- 
feated by Amcr, i. 286, n. 

Uaffcah establishes a^friendship with Ismail Sama- 
iiee, i. 294. 
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Rabam Gudurz, known by his title ofBucht-ul- 
Nasser, i. 54; takes and plunders Jerusalem, 
55 ; is supposed to be the Nebuchadnezzar of 
the Jews, ib . ; also called Ncbobclazar, 231, n. 

Rahcem Reg, the commander of the Usbegs with 
N5dir Shah, ii. 242, n. 

Rahcem Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 171, n. 

Rahim, son of Mahomed, a monarch of Ghizni, 

i. 344. 

Rais, signification of the word, i. 396, n. ; the use 
of the term confined among Arabian tribes, ii. 456. 

Rais Muzufler, joins llussun Subah, i. 396. 

Rajpoots, their practice of infanticide, i. 173. 

Ramazan, the fast of, ii. 335. 

RanvBurzccn, is sent in command of an army 
against Nouschizad, i. 142 ; attacks and defeats 
the forces of that prince, 144. 

Ram lloormuz, situation of the town of, i. 9I> n.; 
its founder, 100. 

Rape, how punished among the wandering tribes, 

ii. 463. 

Rashid Billah, Caliph, i. 374, 402. 

Ravee river, the ancient llydraotes, i. 3l6, n. 

Raymond, a commander in the service of Nizam- 
uUMulk, i. 318, n. 

Red Sea, i. 2, n. 

Reish Sufleed, i. 349 ; duties pf a, 6OO, n. 

Religion, primeval, of IVrsia, i. 185; compared 
with that of the Sabians, 187 i its influence on 
the human mind, and the fate of nations, ii. 319 ; 
duties of the Mahomedan, 322. 

Rent of houses, &c. ii. 476. 

Resht, town of, ii. 295. 

Reshtdh Tuslecm, the sacred string of the SoofTee 
teachers, ii. 391 > n. 

Resurrection, Mahomedan doctrine of, ii . 322 — 325* 

Revenue, amount and mode of collecting it first 
fixed by Gushtasp, i. 266 ; the present amount 
and mode of collecting, ii. 471 — 481 ; corrup- 
tion of its officers, 492. 

Rcz&, the Imaum. — See Aly Hez^« 

Rez^ Kooli, son of N^dir Shah, ii. 47 ; defeats the 
ruler of Bulkh, crosses the Oxus, and gains a 
victory over the Usbegs, 69 ; recalled, 70 ; in- 
U 
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trusted with the government of Persia^ 70; his 
father becomes suspicious of him, $5 ; seized, 
and deprived of sight, 96 : put to death, 109. 

Rez^ Kooli Khan, the envoy of N^dir Shah to the 
Court of Constantinople, ii. 52. 

Rcz& Kooli Khan, commander of the Shaikh of 
Abushehcr’s cavalry, ii. 1S6, n. 

Rezli Kooli Khan, Governor of Kazeroon, taken 
and deprived of sight, ii. 185, n. 

Rez& Kooli Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, ii. 189 ; defeated 
and made prisoner, ib, 

Rez& Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
ii. 268, 11. 

Rcz4 Meerza, son of Abbas the Great. — Sec Kho- 
d^h-bund^h. 

Rhe, or Rhages, city of, i. 29 ; niade the residence 
of Ashk, 84, 261 ; subdued by Ismail Samanec, 
1296; the capital of the Sbemgur family, 311 ; 
conquered by Mahmood of Ghizni, 338. 

Rice, cultivated in Mazendcran, ii. 510. 

Richardson, Mr. i. 229) n. ; 231. 

Roads, public, in Persia, ii. 525. 

Robbers, how punished, ii. 433, n. 

Robertson, Dr. i. 266. 

Rodolph the Second, of Germany, i, 533. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, i. 548, n. 

Rohan, son of Gudurz, opposed by Burmaun, 
i. 51, n. 

Romanus Diogenes, or Oormanus, forces the Per- 
sian army to fall back, i. 357 ; refuses the offers 
of Alp Arselan, ib . ; his action with the Persians, 
358; defeated and taken prisoner, 359; libe- 
rated, 360 ; slain, ib. 

Roodbar, fort, i. 355 ; taken by Ilussun Subah, 400. 

Room, son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Room, a territory, how designated, i. 56, n. ; also 
called Muluk-c-Mughrub, 234, n. 

Rooneez, village of, ii. 194, n. 

Roostum, i. 7 ; supposed to be a descendant of 
Zohauk, 18, n.; 24, n. ; his birth, 27; takes 
the Killah Suffeed, ib . ; stratagem by which he 
accomplishes it, 28 ; sent to invite Kai Kobad 
to accept the crown, 31 ; their meeting, and 


return to the camp of Zal, 31; his successful 
combat with Afrasiab, 32 ; number of persons 
slain by his own hands, 33 ; proceeds to the 
release of his king, 34 ; kills the Deev Suffeed 
and the King of Mazenderan, 35 ; kills a num- 
ber of elephants, 35, n. ; takes the kings of 
Egypt and Barbary prisoners, 36 ; effects the 
release of Kai Kaoos, ib. ; expels Afrasiab from 
Persia, ib. ; his combat with Sohrab, ib. ; con- 
cludes a peace with Afrasiab, 39: marches 
against that monarch, 42 ; his combat with 
Peelsoom, ib. ; also with Afrasiab, 43 ; de- 
feats the Tartars, and becomes their sovereign, 
ib. ; returns to the Court of Kai Kaoos, ib. ; 
proceeds against the Tartars, 45 ; releases Toos, 
46 ; takes the Emperor of China prisoner, ib. ; 
pursues Afrasiab, ib. ; overthrows the chief of 
Khoten, ib. ; returns to the Court of Kai 
Khoosroo, 47; his release of Beejun how ef- 
fected, 48 ; rewarded with a regal crown, 49 ; 
his conflict with Boorzoo, ib. ; receives the 
government of Ghour and Heri, 50; receives 
the grant of a hereditary possession, 53; his 
combat with Isfundear, 65 ; his death, 67 ; un- 
doubted facts in Ferdosi's history of his family, 
214, 219; the similarity of his history with 
that. of Artabanus, 236, 463. 

Roostum, the son of Ferakh Iloormuz, is left in 
charge of the government of Khorassan, i. l64 ; 
revenges the murder of bis father, ib. 

Roostum, in the army of N4dir Shah, ii. 61, n. 

Roostum Beg, Mookree, i. 540. 

Roostum Ferokhzad, i. 17O; defeated, 174. 

Roostum Khan, a general of the army of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 623. 

Roostum Sultan, chief of Khisht, ii. 123. 

Rosbeen-u-doulah, mosque of, ii. 83. 

Roshene&h, a SoofTee sect, ii. 416. 

Houdabah, her first meeting and marriage with 
Zal, i. 25 ; gives birth to Roostum, 26. 

Roucendeh, the capital of Arjasp, i. 60 ; taken by 
stratagem, 61. 

Roueetun, a name by which Isfundear is often 
designated, i. 65, 
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Roub&nce-Amul, or spiritual worship, ii. 387, n. 

Roushunuk, the daughter of Darab the Second, 
resemblance of the name to that of Roxana, 
i. 72 ; her marriage with Alexander, 73. 

Routchee, a title, i. 433. 

Rowa)fat, the Book of Ordinances of the Guebers, 
i. 273, n. 

Rubbee-uhawul, the month of, ii. l65, n. 

Rubruquis, his conversation with the priests re- 
specting their worship of images, i. 15, n.; his 
mission to the Court of Manghou Khan, 420, n. 

Rudiki, a poet, specimen of his composition, i. 2P8 ; 
the great favour shown to him by Nasr, 29p. 

Ruins, serious thought with which the mind dwells 
on their antiquity, i. 251. 

Rujub, month of, i. 478, n. 

Ruken-u-deen, known by the name of Kuher Shah, 
succeeds his father, i. 407 ; taken by llulakoo, t5. 

Ruken-u-douUih, son of Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Ruksh, the celebrated horse of Roostuin, i. 35, n. 

Rukun-u-(leen, the title of 3 oghrul Beg, i. 3,55. 

Rukun-U'doulah, a prince of the Dileinee family, 

i. 300 ; succeeds his brother, Aly Buyuh, 306. 

Russheed, smi of Mahomed-ul-llufiz, i. 495, n. 

Russia conquered by Batou Khan, i. 419. 

Russool-ullAh, the title of the Mahomedan prophet, 

ii. 622. 

S. 

Saad succeeds his brother Tochlah, i. 3S6, 387. 

Saad the Second, i. 388. 

Saad'C-wukass, captures the Durufsh-o-Kawance, 
i. 20, n, ; sends a deputation to Yezdijird, 172; 
defeats the Persians, 174; takes Maduin, and 
pursues Yezdijird, 175 ; takes Ahwaz, and pro- 
ceeds to Amber, t5. ; halts at Koofa, ib , ; is re- 
called, ib, 

Saaduck, a Georgian slave, ii. 299 ! murders Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 300. 

Saaduck Khan Sh^k^kec, ii. 299 ; is concerned in 
the murder of Aga Mahomed Khan, 300 ; his 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain the empire, 314. 

Saad-u-doulah, the minister of Arghoun, his con* 
duct to the Christians, i. 429 ; murdered, 430. 

Saadut-abad, one of the wards in Isfahan, ii. 508, n. 


Saadut Khan, an officer of the Emperor of India, 
ii. 75. 

SAlxHtcAh, a Sooffee sect, ii. 389* 

Subians, their ritual observed by the followers of 
Mahabad, i. 183; their religion compared with 
that of the ancient Persians, 187. 

Sabre.-— Sec sword. 

Sacm, tribe of, i. 124. 

Sacoy, Silvester de, i, 1 13, n. ; 244, n.; his trans- 
lation of the Pehlivi inscription at the Tauk-c- 
bostan, 258, n. 

Saddir, a Hindoo work, ii. 330, n. 

Sadi, a Persian author, i. 20, n. ; his tomb, ii. 150; 
his admonition to men and monarchs, 338, n. 

Sadiq Ulec Khan, Subadar of Scind, ii. 88, n. 

Sddir, a contribution, how collected, ii. 479* 

S^duck Khan, brother of Kurreem Khan, appoint- 
ed to command the forces assembled for the 
siege of Bussorah, ii. 140; commences the siege, 
142; Bussorah surrenders to him, 143; pro- 
ceeds to Shiraz, but is compelled to return and 
quell a disturbance, t6. ; evacuates Bussorah, 
and proceeds to Shiraz, 153 ; lays siege to 
that city, t5* ; is deserted by his chiefs, and 
proceeds to Kerman, 136; hastens to Shiraz, 
l6l; deprives Abool Pulteh Khan of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, 162 ; deputes his 
son against Aly Moorhd, l63 ; surrenders, and 
is put to death, l63; his character and con- 
duct, i5. 

S3duck Khan, Kujur, ii. 495, n. 

Salieb-c-Bocharu, u work, ii. 360, n. 

Sahel) Koran. — Sec Timuur. 

Sahel-ebn Abd6ll5h, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 403, n. 

Sahibi, a poet, ii. 400, n. 

Sahund mountains, i. 423. 

Saint Barnabas, the Mahomedans supposed to have 
a gospel attributed to him, ii. 324, n. 

Sakdesh, the bridegroom's right hand man, ii. 607, n. 

Sakettee, a Sooffee sect, ii. 396, n. 

Salabeh, i. 171« 

Salah-Beg, the murderer of Nildir Shah, ii. 100. 

Salah cbn-Nasscr takes Yacoob-bcn-Lcis into his 
service, i. 280. 
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Salah Khan^ son of Kurreem Khan, is deprived of 
sight, ii. 153, n. 

Salah*-u*deen, his destruction of the Ismalians, 
i« 32^, n. ; 379 ; assumes the government of 
Egypt and Syria, 380. 

Salivation, how produced in Persia, ii. 534. 
Salladin, the enemy of the Crusaders, ii. 210. 
S&lm&s, town of, ii. 470. 

Sam, Prince of Scistan, i. 24 ; appointed Governor 
of Seistan, Cabul, &c., 25 ; compared to the 
Persia of the Greeks, 25, n. ; refuses to accept 
the charge of the government of Persia, 28 ; his 
death, 29. 

Sam, the servant of Amer-ben*Leis, i., 297* 

Saman, the race of, i. 201. 

Saman, the great-grandfather of Ismail Samanee, 
i. 293. 

Samanees, extent of their dominions, i. 292 ; 

throw off their allegiance to the Caliphs, ib» 
Skm&rkh, village of, ii. 57* 

Samarcund, city of, ceded to Kai Kaoos, i. 39, n. ; 

' taken by Kai Khoosroo, 53 ; is under the rule 
of the Samanees, 292; conquered by Malik 
Shah, Sff5 ; subdued by Sarijar, 375 ; taken 
by Khulleel Sultan, 485. 

Sam Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n. ; rebels 
against his brother Tiim&sp, 508. 

Sam Meerza, succeeds Abbas the Great, and 
takes the name of Shah Suffee, i« 570; cruelties 
committed by him, 571 ; his kingdom invaded 
by the Usbegs and Tartars, 572 ; suppresses a 
rebellion in Eriv^n, and takes Ghilan, 573; 
his government and character, death, 576, 
Sdmr^h recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 543. 
Sanjam, city of, i. 39, n. 

Sanjar, a Scljookee monarch, i. 345 ; establishes 
a kingdom over Khorassan and Transoxania, 
372; reduces Mahmood, and compels him to 
accept the goveniment of Irak, 373; crowns 
Toghrul, 374; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 
and makes several conquests, 375 ; defeated 
by the Monarch of Kara Khatay, s5.; taken 
prisoner by the tribe of Guz, 376 1 makes his 
escape, ib, ; becomes melancholy, and dies, 377 ; 


his attack of Allahamout, 398 ; his extirpation 
of the sect of Hussunee, 402. 

Sarawan, province of, i. 3. 

Sardanapulus, his contemptible character induces 
Arbaces to overthrow the Assyrian monarchy, 
i. 211. 

Sari, fort of, i. 29 ; four temples of fire at, 29 , n. ; 

26 1 ; taken by Shaikh Vais, ii. l67* 

Sartach Khan, sou of Batou Khan, i, 420, n. 
Sassan, the ancestor of Ardisheer Babigan, i. 89, 
Sassan, one of the authors of the Dussateer, i. 183 ; 
translates that work into Persian, 184 ; prophe- 
sies the Mahomedan invasion, 184, n. 

Sassanian dynasty, i. 89; agreement of eastern 
and western authors in their history, 247. 
Satraps, eighteen, of Persia, i. 247, n. ; 266 , n.; 

is a corruption of Chattrapa, 271* n. 

Saturn, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 1 86. 
Saukey, sister of Abou Seyd, i, 445, n. 

Saul, the Affghans trace their descent to, i. 597. 

I Saye-Shah, Khakan of Tartary, invades Persia, 

i. 151. 

Sebiroueb, the Sirocs of the Romans, casts his fa- 
ther into a dungeon, i. l 60 ; character of his 
reign, l62 ; his death, l63. 

Schools, in Persia, ii, 5S4. 

Sciences, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 536. 

Scind, the ruler of, attacked by N^dir Shah, 

ii. 88; surrenders himself, and is restored to 
his government, 89 ; description of the province, 
and its condition at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 237- 

Scripture, the Mahomedans’ belief in,ii. 323. 
Scythia, also called Turan, i. 28, n. 

Scythians, the modern Tartars, i. 123 ; their con- 
quest of Persia, 213. 

Seal, the importance of, in Persia, ii. 583. 
Seal-cutter, occupation of a, ii. 583. 

Sccunder, or Sccunder Roomee, the Asiatic name 
of Alexander the Great, i. 69* n. ; 75. 

Sccunder, son of Kara Yusoof, i. 487 ; reign, 491- 
Sedoozehis, tribe of, i. 599* u. 

Seedoo, of the tribe of Abdullce, is sent to Isfahan, 
i. 599 ; obtains great power, 600. 
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Sehcrhun is opposed to Hujccr, i. 51, n. 

Seif-u-deen, a prince of the Mamelukes, defeats 
the general of llulakoo, i. 423 ; his title is 
Malik-ul-MuzuAcr, 423, n. 

Scir Mut4khcreen, an Indian work,ii. 73, n. 

Scistan, province of, i, 3 ; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25 ; invaded by Bahman, 6Y ; reconquered j 
by Azerburzeen, t6. ; former grandeur of, 26'2 ; 
usurped by Vacoob-ben-Lcis, 280; granted to 
Amcr, 285 ; is under the rule of the Samanecs, 
292 ; subdued by Timour, 459 » granted to 
N^dir Shah, ii. 50, n.; condition of, at the 
accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 237* 

Seistan, city of ; also called Dooshak, an account 
of, ii. 237* 

Scldouz, tribe of, i. 443, n. 

Selcucia, city of, i. 83, n. ; situation of, 92 , n. ; 259* 

Scleucides, dynasty of, i. 83. 

Sclcucus, succeeds to the government of Persia, 
and assumes the name of Nicator, i, 81 : reigns 
over Syria, ib, \ establishes a dynasty, ib , ; cities 
founded by him, 81, n. 

Selcucus Callinicus, i, 84, 85. 

Selim, Emperor, i. 490, n. ; advances towards 
Persia, 503 ; defeats Ismail, but is compelled to 
retreat, 504. 

Selim the First, assumes the title of Imaum,ii.346,u. 

Scljook, a chief of reputation, i. 352. 

Scljook, of the family of Sulghour, made Atta-beg, 
i. 389; marries Khatoon Toorkan, and puts 
her to death, t6. ; flics to Khorassan, but is taken, 
and put to death, 390- 

Seljookce dynasty, i. 292; an account of, 352; 
their conversion to Mahomedanism, 355 ; termi- 
nation of their reign, 378* 

Scljook Shah, son of Mahomed, i. 374. 

Sclm, son of Feridoon, i. 20 ; slain, 23, 212, n. 

Selman of Pars, i. 2, n. 

Semiramis, the different dates ascribed to the reign 
of, i. 210. 

Sennacherib 8 fate compared to that of Kboosroo 
Purvecz, i. 161 , n. 

Sennah, situation of the town of, ii. 210. 

Sennah, village of, ii. 6 1 4. 


Serafraz Khan, an Affghan chief, i. 599> n. 

Scree. — Sec Sewee. 

Scree Skket, a disciple of Mkroof, ii. 396, n. 

Serferaz Khan, ruler of Bengal, ii. 81, n. 

Seroosh, his account of the birth of Zoroaster, 
i« 192 , n. 

Ser Shumkree, a capitation tax, ii. 477, n. 

Sersutty River, i. 334, n. 

Sersutty, fort of, i. 342. 

Seth, the number of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to, ii. 323, n. 

Severus, his war with Volasin, i. 86 , n. 

Severus, Alexander, i. 92, n. 

Sewee, or Seree, province of, ii. 88 . 

Shaban, month of, i. 499* 

Shndi-ben-Mervan, i. 379* 

Shad-ul-Mulk, i. 485 ; her death, 486. 

Shaflei, Imaum, ii. 65 ; his authority recognised 
by the greater mass of Muhoniedans, 345 ; the 
Shcahs* accusation of him, 354 ; his birth and 
death, 354, n. 

Shah Adil. — Sec Abousheerwan. 

Shahan Shah, the title of Ardisherr Babigan, i. 92 . 

Shalmrawar, the angel of arms, speech to Zoroas- 
ter, i. 193 . 

Shaher, a poet, i. 1 83, n. 

Shaheree, a citizen, ii. 185, n. 

Shaber-e-Subz, the ancient Kcsch, i. 449, 
ii. 246. 

Shaheristun, a Pehlivi work, i. 192, n. 

Shaher Zour, city of, i. 510, n. 

Shahibeg Khun, Usbeg, i. 489 : slain, 503. 

Shah Ismail crowned, i. 11 / . 

Shah Jakai, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447, n. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, orders Timour’s 
Institutes to be translated into Persian, i. 451, n. ; 

ii. 72 . 

Shah Kulecv assumes the reins of government, 
and forms a new dynasty, i. 10, 248, n. 

Shah Mahmood, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 
447, I). 

Shah Moorkd, brother of Syud Moorkd, ii. 176. 

Shah Moorad. — Sec Beggee Jkn. 

Shah Muosoor, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447 ; 
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attacks the forces of Timour, 463 ; description 
of the battle, 464 ; his death, 465. 

Shah-murd, the father of Iran-docht, i. 21, n. 

Shah Namab, a Persian work, i. 24, n.; 59, n.; 
when composed, 340. 

Shahpoor succeeds Ashk the Second, i. 85 ; his 
right to Panhia and Hyrcania recognised, 26 . ; 
is the Artabancs of the Greeks, 85, n. 

Shahpoor, son of Babek, proclaimed ruler of Pars, 
i. 90; deposed, 91* 

Shahpoor succeeds his father, Ardishecr Babigan, 
i. 93 ; his birth, and early life, 96, n. ; his war 
with Manizen, 97 ; conquers the Juzeerah, and 
marches to Nisibis, id. ; which he takes, 9$ : 
takes the Emperor Valerian prisoner, id, ; is the 
founder of Nishapore and Shapoor, id, ; his 
character, 99 ; is the founder of Shuster, 254, n. 

Shahpoor, city of, i. 9^ ; sculptures on the rocks 
near its ruins, 234, 

Shahpoor the Second, the son of Hoonnuz the 
Second, crowned before his birth, i. 106; his 
kingdom invaded by the Greeks, Tartars, and 
Arabs, during his minority, id. ; revenges him- 
self on the latter, 107 ; his excesses obtain him 
the title of Zoolaktaf, id.; becomes a spy, and 
is taken at Constantinople, id. ; makes his es- 
cape, 108 ; takes the Roman Emperor prisoner, 
i6. ; is defeated, 109 ; sends ambassadors to the 
Roman Emperor, id.; recovers Nisibis, 110; 
his death, id.; his government and character, 
111; his conduct to Tiranus, King of Armenia, 
111, n. ; his figure represented on the sculpture 
at the Tauk-c-bostan, 259- 

Shahpoor the Third,!. 112. 

Shahpoor, the commander ofKobad's forces,!. 132. 

Shah Rokh, grandson of N^dir Shah, ii. 109; his 
reign. 111; made prisoner, and deprived of 
sight, 112; restored to the throne, but again 
imprisoned, id.; the independence of Khorassan 
guaranteed to him, 113, 253 ; sutlers torture, 
and discovers treasures, 290 ; his death* 291. 

Shah Rokh Mcerza, son of Timour, i. 407 ; 

Shah Munsoor, 465 ; bis authority acknow- 
ledged over Samarcund and Transoxania, 487 i 


his conduct to Khullcel Sultan, 487 * his cha- 
racter and government, id. ; his death, 488. 

Shahryar puts Ardisheer to death, and usurps the 
crown, i. l63 ; is slain, id. 

Shah Sevund, tribe of, i. 543. 

Shah Shcan.— -Sec Ismail, the son of Sultan Ilydcr. 

Shah Shenendeh, the successor of Pooran-dokht, 

i. 164. 

Shah Shujah, of the dynasty of Muzuflfer, i. 447fn. ; 
460. 

Shah Soliman. — See Suffee, son of Abbas the 
Second. 

Shah Suffee. — Sec Sam Mcerza. 

Shah Sultan Hussein, grandson of Abbas the Se- 
cond, i. 593 ; raised to the throne, 594 ; his 
veneration for religion, 595; character of his 
early reign, id. ; appoints Goorgeen Khan to 
the government of Candahar, 601 ; elevates 
Mccr Vais into a court favourite, 603 ; receives 
an embassy from Russia, 604 ; deputes ambas- 
sadors to Candahar, 609 ; declares war against 
the Affghans, 61O; troubled state of his king- 
dom, 61s ; his wars with the Usbegs and Aff- 
ghans, 61 4; his kingdom invaded by Mahmood 
Atfghan, 616 ; marches out of Isfahan in con- 
sequence of the prediction of the astrologers 
respecting the destruction of that city, 619 ; 
his action with Mahmood, 624; defeated, 625 ; 
retreats to Isfahan, 626 ; his treacherous con- 
duct to the Armenians of Julf^, 628 ; repulses 
the attack of Mahmood, and rejects the over- 
tures of that chief, 632; again attacked by 
Mahmood, 633 ; repels the attack, 635 ; turbu- 
lent state of his capital, 637 ; i»ends a deputa- 
tion to Mahmood, who rejects bis offers, 639 ; 
wretched state of the inhabitants of Isfahan, 
64 J ; abdicates the throne, 642 ; his confine- 
ment and death, 644 ; his refusal of the crown 
offered him by Ashr^ff, ii. 26 ; murdered, 38 ; 
the persecution of the Sooffees in his reign, 

417. 

Shah Zcin-ul-Abdeen, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, 
i. 447, n. ; submits to Timour, 460. 

Shaikh, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 242, n. 
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Shaikh Abool Fiittovah, author of the Hussunneah, 
ii. 366. 

Shaikh Abou Syud IMukzoomcc, a celebrated 
Sooffee, ii. 407, n. 

Shaikh Abou-ul-Scnna, or Avicenna, ii. 410, n. i 

Shaikh Aly Khan, minister of Sud'ce, the son of 
Abbas the Second, disgraceful conduct of his 
monarch towards him, i. 589. 

Shaik Aly Khan, Zund, commences a predatory 
warfare upon the supplies of Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, Kujur, ii. 130; detached with a force to 
Mazendcran, 131 ; defeats Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, 132 ; deprived of sight, 134. 

Shaikh Ashfree, ii. 38L,n. 

Shaikh B^hdudeen Aiimilcc, i. 558. 

Shaikh Benec Khalud, Governor of LMis^, his 
conduct to the Anghans, ii. 42. 

Shaikh Hussein Choubance, i. 445, n. 

Shaikh llyder, ii. 414, n. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, son of Khaujuh Aly, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Jellul-u-decn. — Sec Jcllal-u-deen the poet. 

Shaikh Junyd, of Bagdad, a Sooflee teacher, ii. 
396', n. 

Shaikh Kultub-u decn, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Maghurah, his conference with Yezdijird, 

i. 172. 

Slmikh Mahomed, the founder of the tribe of Wa- 
habce, ii. 378, n. 

Sliaikh Mahomed Aly, a Soofl'ee, banished from 
Isfahan, i. 595, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Aly HAzeen, an author, i. 583, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Lahs5ce, a priest, ii. 310, n. 

Shaikh .Mahomed Mohsin Fani, the author of the 
Dabistun, i. 182; the character of his work 
considered, ib . ; his extreme superstition, 1 88, n. ; 
refers the diM*sion of men into classes to Muha- 
bad, 205, n. 

Shaikh Mohec-u-deen, a Sooflee teacher, ii. 403, n. 

Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, a 
Sooflee teacher, an account of him, ii. 405, n. 

Shaikh Nasser, chief of Abushclicr, ii. 175. 

Shaikh Rozabahar Turscc, a Sooflee teacher, ii. 
405, n. 

Shaikh SM^h, i. 495, n. 


Shaikh Sikl^h*u*decn, i. 495, n* 

Shaikh SolimAn, of the tribe of Chaab, his war 
with Kurreem Khan, ii. 136. 

Shaikh Suflee-u<lecn Ishkck, i. 495, n. ; the Suf- 
faveans derive their name from him, 496. 

Shaikh Vais, son of Aly Moorad Khan, his con- 
test with Agtt Mahomed Khan, ii. 167. 

Shaikh-ul-lsldm, the presiding judge of the Court 
of Shcrr&h, ii. 440, n. ; their character and con- 
dition, 445* 

Shaikh-ul-Jubal. — Sec Hussun Subah. 

Sh^k&kec, tribe of, ii. 499, n. 

Sham, or Syria, i. 226. 

Shamakee, town of, taken by the Lcsghccs, i. 6I8 ; 
taken by Zubofl, ii. 294. 

Simmer Khia. — Sec Fiakut. 

Sham Ghazan, town of, i. 440. 

Sh^rnk^l, of the tribe of Cherkus, i. 514 ; put to 
death, 517* 

Shuniloo, tribe of, first brought from Syria, i. 390, n.; 
502, n. ; their feud with the tribe of'rukfiloo,506. 

Sli^n^v&z Khan, vizier of the Emperor of Delhi, 
ii. 385), n. 

Shanscrit, i. 13, n. ; its alTinity to the Zund, 67, n. 

Shat-ul-Arub, river, ii. 141. 

Sh{iw^l, month of, ii. 19O, n. 

Shealis, sect of, maintain the right of y\ly to suc- 
ceed Mahomed, i. 284, n. ; reproach the Soonees 
as the enemies of the family of Mahomed, 537, n.; 
Nddir Shah prevails on the inhabitants of Persia 
to abandon the tenets of, ii. 63 ; maintain the 
right of Aly, 346 ; radical diflerence between 
their faith and that of the Soonees, 348 ; dis- 
believe and contemn the dogmas of the four 
Jmaums, 345); animosity to the Soonees, 351 ; 
accusation of the dogmas of Haneefa, 352 ; of 
Malik, 3.!i3 : of Shaflei, 354 ; of Hanbal, 355 ; 
of the Soonees in general, 357 : heresies with 
which they are charged by the Soonees, 359 * 
their accusation of the doctrine of the Soonees, 
360 ; their accusation of Ayeslm, 363 ; their 
superstition, 377 ; their hatred of Omar, 377, n. ; 
their feasts, 380; the tenets of the Ali-ilahyahs 
erroneously attributed to them, 382. 
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Shedadi descent of Zohauk traced to, i, 209. 

Sheep, of Persia, ii. 517 : sheep, 518 ; price 

of, 519- 

Sheerasp, the minister of Tahamurs, i. 14. 

Sheerkund, village of, i. 456. 

Shema»ul-Muluk, the title of Kaboos, i. 31 1 , n. 

Shemghur, the capital of the house of, i. 311. 

Shemr4ke4h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Shems Tubreezee, a SoofTee martyr, ii. 402. 

Shem8-u*decn, the minister of Abaka Khan, i. 426 ; 
put to death, 429* 

Sherbet, a beverage, i. 176. 

Shcreen, the mistress of Khoosroo Purveez, sup- 
posed to be the daughter of the Emperor Mau- 
rice, i. 155, n.; accompanies the king in his 
flight, l60, n.; her death, l62. 

Sherley, Sir Anthony, i. 521 ; his reason for tra- 
velling into Persia, 531 ; enters the service of 
Abbas the Great, 532 ; his distinguished recep- 
tion, t5. ; offers to proceed as envoy to the 
monarchs of Christendom, 533; instructs the 
Persians in the science of war, ib , ; his creden- 
tials to the Christian sovereigns, 534 ; degraded 
and imprisoned at Moscow, 536 ; released, and 
permitted to proceed, 537. 

Sherley, Sir Robert, i. 532 ; sent by Abbas the 
Great as envoy to James the First, 549; his 
death, 551. 

Sherr5h, the holy or written law, ii. 386 ; on what 
founded, 438. 

Sherreer. — See Ezuddecn Muzuffer. 

Sherrif-u-decn Aly, or Aly Yezdi, the historian of 
the life of Timour, i. 458, n.; 464, n. ; 475, n. 

Sheshah, fort of, delivered over to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 299; abandoned by the Persians, 313. 

Sheydah, son of Afrasiab, i. 53. 

Shiblee, caravansary of, i. 542. 

Shiraz, city of, taken by Yacoob-bon-Leis, i. 281 ; 
taken by Timour, 465; distance from Yezd, 
526; taken by the Affghans, ii. 13; taken by 
Kurreem Khan, 124; besieged by Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, Kujur, 129 ; prosperity of, under 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, 147 ; taken by 
Zuckee Khan, 154; also by S&duck Khan, 


l62; blockaded by Aly Moor&d Khan, l64; 
besieged by Aga Mahomed Khan, 178; pos- 
sessed by Hajee Ibrahim, 184; blockaded by 
Lootf Aly Khan, 186; the fortifications dis- 
mantled by Aga Mahomed Khan, 206 ; climate 
of, 506 ; buildings and environs of, 524. 

Shirwan, the ruler of, submits to Timour, i. 460 ; 
attacked by the Lesghecs, 618 ; submits to Aga 
Mahomed Khan, ii. 286. 

Shirwan Shah, the title of the ruler of Shirwan, 
i* 499, n. 

Shooting in Persia, ii. 551. 

Shree Kishen, i. 335, n. 

Shub-Deez, charger of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 158. 

Shuftee, tribe of, their blood-feud with the Gover- 
nors of Resht, ii. 46l, n. 

Shus, Susa, or Sus, description of the dyke in the 
vicinity of, i. 254 ; ruins of, 255, 256. 

Shuster, town of, i. 91 ; situation of, 254 ; also 
called Tostar, 463, n. 

Sbutvee, the summer harvest, ii. 473, n. 

' Shyt^n Kooli. — See Ismail, son of Sultan Ilydcr. 

Sia, meaning of, i. 66. 

Siamuch opposed to Goorazeh, i. 51, n. 

Siamuck, son of Kaiomurs, slain, i. 12. 

Sia Posh, tribe of, i. 471, n. 

Siawush, son of Kai Kaoos, Sudaba, the wife of 
his father, falls in love with him, and attempts 
to accuse him wrongfully, i. 38 ; concludes a 
peace with Afrasiab, with which his father is 
displeased, and supersedes him in the command 
of the army, 39 ; becomes indignant, and joins 
Afrasiab, ib . ; marries the daughter of Peeran 
Wisa, and afterwards the daughter of Afrasiab, 
40 ; retires to Cheen and Khoten, and makes 
Kung his capital, ib , ; his conduct excites the 
envy of the nobles of Tartary, ib . ; murdered, 
41; his history recapitulated, 224; conjectured 
to be the son of Roostum, 227, n. 

Siazuros, the modern Zour, i. 80, n« 

Siberia, i. 418. 

Sihoon. — Sec Jaxartes. 

Sikh nation, i. 316, n. 

Silk, of Ghilan, ii. 510. 
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Simur^i or Griffin, nurtures Zal, i. 35, 235, n. 

Singarah, battle of, i. iOS, n. 

Sipahdost, — See Yesdijird the Second. 

Siri, Vittorio, an abbot, i. 189, n. 

Siroes. — See Schiroueh, 

Sirocco. — See Summoom. 

Sisygambis, Alexander the Great refuses to sit in 
the presence of, i. 270. 

Bitara, sister to Mooneja, i. 48, n. 

Slaves, treatment of those taken from Georgia, 
ii. 285 ; general treatment and condition of, in 
Persia, 594. 

Smerdis Magi, i. 57, n.; 254. 

Smyrna taken by Titpour, i. 476 . 

Sodom, city ofi ii. 224, n. 

Sogdianiis, the reign of, not noticed by Persian 
authors, i. 239* 

Sogra, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 

8ohrab*s combat with his father Kooitum, i. 36. 

Sohrab, valley of, i. 262, n. ; extent of, ii. 238, n. 

Sohr4vcrde&ni, a Soofiec sect, ii. 396 , n. 

Soil of Persia, ii. 513. 

Solapore, rajah of, i. 318. 

Soldesb, the bridegroom’s right hand man, ii. 607 , n. 

Soliman, son of Kululmush, i. 371, n. 

Soliman, Emperor of Constantinople, his invasion 
of Persia, i, 507 ; bis second invasion of Persia, 
508 ; bis third invasion of Persia, 509 , 

Soliman. — See MeeraaSyud Mahomed. 

Soliman Aga, Governor of Busiorab„i>. 142; be- 
comes Pkchfi of Bagdad, 233; an account of 
hiip, ibi 

Soliman Khan, of the family of Chenghiit, i. 445, n. 

Soliman Khan, an officer of the army of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, ii. 383, n. 

Soliman Khan, Kujur, ii. 447, n. 5 559, n. 

Bomerville’s Chase, i. 415. 

Somnauth, town of, repulses the assault of Mah- 
mood, i. 332 ; taken by Mabmood, 334. 

Sompautb, the idol, i. 332; account of, 334; de- 
stroyed by MahmPPd, 335 j jewels copcealed 
within it, 336, 

Sopgs, Pprsiap, ii. 542, 

Sooffees, i, 399 ; sacred character of the mantle of 
VOi, Ih 4 


tho, 497 , n.; are the adherents of Aly, 50i ; 
particular tenets of the, 502 ; banished from 
Isfahan, 595, n.; tho increase of their numbers 
in Persia, ii. 383 ; traces of their doctrine found 
in every religion of the world, 16 .; derivation of 
the term, 384 ; represent themselves as devoted 
to tho search of truth, 385 ; their idea of divi- 
nity, t5. ; their four stages to the attainment of 
divine beatitude, 386 ; the different sects of, 
388— 396 ; they deem Mahomed a Sooffec, 
394 ; their sacred mantle, t6. ; their attainment 
of the dignity of KhMiffi, 395 ; their attainment 
j of the knowledge of aagcls, S96; their teachers 
i famed for knowledge and devotion, 397 ; thinr 
devotion to poetry, 398 ; their tenets involved in 
mystery, 400 ; their desire to reconcile their 
doctrines with the faith of Mahomed, 401 ; 
their belief in fables, t5. ; and predestination, 
402; their denial of the e.xistcnce of evil, and 
the doctrine of reward and punishment, 403 ; 
their conception of hell, 404; blasphemy of 
their teachers, 405; their belief in miracles, 
and communion with God, t6. ; observations on 
their doctrines, 408 ; Cauzee Noor Ullfih’s ac- 
count of them, 409 — 414; their different de- 
grees, 412, n.; their rapid progress in Persia, 
414 ; the Soonees’ idea of them, t6. ; their num- 
bers in Persia, 423 : similarity of their usages 
and opinions to those of the Gnostics and other 
Christian sects, 424. 

Sooffrachee, i. S91» n. 

Soona, the traditions of the Mabomedans, ii. 344. 

Soonees, sect of, the Sbeahs’ hatred of, i. 502 ; Nfidir 
Shah prevails on the inhabitants of Persia to 
adopt the tenets of the, ii. 63 ; their belief in the 
traditions, 344; difference between their belief 
and that of the Sheahs, 348 ; their veneration 
for the three first caliphs, 351 ; their idea of 
Sooffpeism* 414, 

Soor, tribe of, i. 327, 

Soorkbo sent with an army to oppose Roostum, 
but is defeated, and slain, i, 42, 

Soorsoor, tribe of, ii. 468 , n. 

Soretbi province of, i. 334i n, 

X 
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Soiarmesi the Grecian name of Nouzer, u 28, n. ; 
212, D.; 220, n. 

Souj BulAgh, district of, ii. 2]9» n» 

Soukra. — See Sukhtar. 

Souri, Prince of Ghour^ takes Ghizni^ i. 544; his 
death, 345. 

Spauto. — See Oormia. 

Stable, deemed a sacred asylum, i. b6l ; that of 
the monarch, ii. 558. 

Stadler, Rodolph, i. 574, n. 

Standard of Persia, ii. 563. 

Stewart, Major, u 328, n. 

Story-teller, character of the king’s, ii. 552. 

Strabo, his account of the four classes of people 
who inhabited Iberia, i. 205, n. ; his account of 
the visit of Aristobulus to the tomb of Cyrus, 
223, n. ; deems the Parthians to have been 
originally Carduchi, 245. 

Subuctageen aids Ameer Noah the Second, i. 301 ; 
receives the title of Nasr-u-deen, ; the rule of 
Ghizni given to him, 314; his descent, 315; 
obtains great fame, t5. ; aids Tegha hi recover- 
ing Bust, ib, ; wounded by that chief, whom he 
attacks and defeats, 3l6; invades India, f5.; 
Jypaul becomes his tributary, 317 ; defeats the 
Indian army, 318; takes Paishawur and Llm- 
gham, 319 ; his death, 320. 

Subz, the birth-place of Timour, i. 449* 

Subzkwar, town of, ii. 96 ; state of, at the accession 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 230. 

Suckzee, language of, i. 202, n. 

Sudabah, the wife of Kai Kaoos, becomes ena- 
moured of Siawusb, and is unsuccessful in se- 
ducing him, i. 38 ; put to death, 42. 
Sudder-e-Azim, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Sudder-u-deen, son of Shaikh Suffee-u-deen Ish- 
Ack, i. 495 , n. ; succeeds his father, 496. 
Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or the chief pontiff, the office 
not bestowed on any but a Syud, i. 504, n. ; the 
duties of the office abolished by NAdir Shah, ii. 
105 ; the power and authority of, preViotls to 
the reign of that monarch, 440. 
Sudder-ul-Sttddoor^e-Aom, ii. 441 • 


Suddeisul-Suddoof^Khas, ii, 441. 

Suffavean dynasty, cotnmencement of the reign of 
the, i. 495 ; terminatioQ of their reign, 567 ; 
sacred character of their kings, ii. 427 ; their 
treatment of the princes of the blood royal, 431. 
Suffee, son of Abbas the Second, i« 583 ; the chief 
officers of government endeavour to set aside his 
claims to the succession, 584; he is elevated 
to the throne, and takes the title of Shah Soli- 
man, 587 ; bis conduct to Aly Koolt Khan, 588 ; 
and to Shaikh Aly Khan, 589 ; his death, 591 ; 
his character and government, 592 ; ii. 111. 
Suffee Kooli Khan defeats an army of the Usbegs, 
and attacks the Affghans, i. 614; is completely 
routed, 6l5. 

Suffbe Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, suspected 
of treachery, and murdered, i. 56l. 

I Suffee Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, ii. 17. 
Suffer, the month of, ii. 380 ; the twentieth of it 
kept as a feast by the Sheahs, ib. 

Suffrai, Governor of ZabuHstan, bis battle with 
Kboosh Nuaz, i. 131, n. ; deposes Pallasch, and 
places Kobad on the throne, i5. 

Sugzee&bAd, village of, ii. 509, 

Sukhvar, or Soukra, left in charge of the kingdom, 
i. 130; murdered, 132. 

Sukiz Yeldoz, an invisible constellation, ii. 577* 
Sulghour, founder of the Atta-begs of Pars, i. 385. 
Sully, Duke de, i. 189, n. 

Sultan Abaka, i. 393. 

Sultan Ahmed, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447, 
Sultan Aly, sou of Sultan Hyder, i. 498, 499. 
Sultaneah, city of, i. 442 ; present state of, 442, n. ; 

destroyed by Timour, ,459* 

Sultan Hussein Meerza obtains the title of Gbazee, 
i. 489; his reign, t6. 

Sultan Hussein Meerza rebels against his cousin, 
Ismail Meerza, i. 515 ; his death, t4. 

Sultan Hyder, the son of Juneyd, i. 495, n.; suc- 
ceeds his father, 498 ; marries the daughter of 
Uzun Hussun, t6, ; makes an attack on Shirwan, 
499 ; defeated and slain, ib» 

Sultan Ibrahim Adbum, a Sooffee teacher, iL 
395 , n. 
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Sultan Mahomed Mcersa, an author, i. 5B3, n. 

Sultan Moorid, of the family of Ak-koin1oo, 
i. 500. 

Eultan Shah Ismail. — See Ismail, son of Sultan 
Hyder. 

Sumeanah-u«dowiah, the final ruin of Persepolis is 
attributed to him, i. 253, n. ; is the son of Aaud- 
u-doulah, S 09 , n. 

Summoom, or Sirocco, the hot winds, ii. 506. 

Sun, the worship of the, decided one of the most 
ancient in the world, i. 1S4, n« ; the image of 
the, how represented in the Dabistan, 186. 

Sunnasce, ii. 16 . 

SunsBr Khan, Affghan, ii. 42. 

Suodee language, i. 202, n. 

Superstition of the Wahabees, i. 400 ; of the Ma- 
homedans, ii. 377- 

Surbiz, one of the corps of the regular infantry of 
Persia, ii. 499. 

Surena, his defeat of Crassus not mentioned in Per- 
sian history, i. 87» n. 

Surgery, the PersiansMimited knowledge of, ii. 531* 

Surkh8b-bcg, Waly of ArdelBn, i, 510. 

Sutledge, the ancient llysudrus, i, 3l6, n. 

Swine, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho- 
med, ii. 337- 

Sword, usage of consecrating those of the Suflfavean 
monarebs, ii. 288 ; deemed by Mahomedans the 
legitimate and hhllowcd instrument of conver- 
sion, 320. 

Syfee, the winter harvest, ii. 473, n. 

Syf-u-doulah. — See Mahmood of Ghizni. 

Syncellus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210. 

Syria, Seleucus’s reign over it, i. 83 ; reduced by 
Nousheerwan, 140; pillaged by the Persians, 
157 ; part of, subdued by Malik Shah, 365 ; 
several of the tribes of Tartary derived from, 
390 ; conquered by Hulakoo Khan, 423. 

Syriac, i. 12, n. 

Syud About Kassim, i. 495, n. 

Syud Aly Rez4, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 417» n- 

Syud Mahomed, i. 4^5, n. 

Syud Moorfid, Governor of Shiraa, ii. 171 > con- 


spires against the life of Jaaflibr Khan, 174; 
proclaimed king, 175 ; put to death, 176 . 

T. 

Taak, fort of, i. 291. 

Taberistan, province of, i. 282 ; granted to Amer, 
285 ; subdued by Ismail Samanee, 29^* 

Tabreez, the ancient Tauris, becomes the capital 
of 1 eridates, i. 105 , 260 ; destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 61 8; repels the attack of tho Turks, 
ii. 22; surrenders to the Turks, 23; climate 
of, 509 , n. 

Tahamurs succeeds his father, Houshung, i. 14; 
his wars with tlie Deeves, $ 5 .; the worship of 
idols first introduced in his reign, 15, 16 , 204. 

Tuber, the grandson of Amer, i. 289; seized, and 
sent prisoner to Bagdad, 290 . 

Taher Khan succeeds to tho government of Khau- 
rizin, ii. 92 . 

Taher Khan, son of Sftduck Khan, ii. 164, n. 

Tahir, three generations descended from, traced in 
Khorassan, i. 278. 

Tahir-ebn-Abdullah, ruler of Khorassan, i. 280. 

Tahir Mahomed, i. 201, 11 . 

Tahir-zul-ycmnecn, defeats the army of the Caliph 
Amcen, i. 278, n. 

T^hmfirBs Khan, Prince of Georgia, i. 582. 

Taimni, tribe of, ii, 94 , n. 

Taj Kai Khoos.*oo, i. 530, n. 

Takh-dis, the throne of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 157* 

Takush, King of Khaurizm, his descent and death, 

i. 380. 

Taleem Khan, defeated in un action with Abbas 
the Great, i. 528. 

Talish, fort of, taken by Zubofl, ii, 294. 

Tamarisk tree, the honey produced from the, 

ii. 563 . 

TfimBsp, a prince of the family of SufTee, 1 . 521, n. 

Tfimfisp Khan, Fylee, ii. 185. 

Tkmfisp Kooli Khan. — See N4dir Shah. 

T8m^p Meerza, son of Ismail, succeeds his fa- 
tbeTiJv 505 ; involved in a war with the Usbegs, 
t5. a rebellion between two Kuzel-bash 

tribes, 506 ; hastens to Khorassan, and defeats 
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the Usbegt, 50£ ; goes to Bagdad^ and puis to 
death the chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, ib, ; the 
tribe of Tukdloo try to depose him, t 6 . ; attacks 
and overpowers them, 507 : repels the Usbegs' 
invasion of Kborassan, ib.; the Turks invade 
his kingdom, ib, ; he compels them to retreat, 
508 ; rebellion of bis brother, Sam Meerza, ib. ; 
his reception of the Emperor Humayoon, ib.; 
rebellion of his brother llkh5s Meerza, 50p; 
subdues Georgia, 510; fixes his residence at 
Kazveen, ib. ; shelters Bayezeed, and subse- 
quently delivers him up to his father, ib. ; bis 
death and character, 511 ; his reception and 
treatment of Anthony Jenkinson, ib. 

Tkm&sp Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, i. 562, n. 

TAm^sp Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, pro- 
claimed heir to the throne of Persia, i. 636 ; 
escapes to Kazveen, ib. ; makes an unsuccessful 
effort to raise troops, 637 ; terms of the peace 
concluded by him with Russia, ii. 21 , 26 ; retires 
to Mazenderan, 27 ; invited to come to Isfahan, 
ib. ; informed of the designs of Ashr&ff, and re- 
turns, 28 ; fixes his court at Ferr^h^b^d, 33 ; 
joined by N&dir Kooli, ib. ; recognised in Khoras- 
san as Sovereign of Persia, 34 ; arrives at Isfa- 
han, 38 ; discovers his mother, 39 » proclaims 
N&dir a rebel, but is compelled to give that 
chief his own terms, 49; makes Nadira grant 
of four provinces, 50 ; marches against the 
Turks, 52 ; defeated, 53 ; seized, and dethroned, 
55 ; Ids death, 96 . 

Tamerlane. — Sec Timour. 

Tangestan, village of, ii. 186, n. 

Tannaser, Mahmood's expedition against, 1. 327* 

Tdpikss^, the usage of, described, ii. 16 . 

Tarikh Tubree, an Arabic work, character of the, 
i. 53, n.; 208, n. 

Tartars, their inroads into Persia, i. 53, n. ; deri- 
vation of the word, 123, n.; an account of such 
as inhabited the countries between the Ox us 
and Jaxartes in the reign of Hoormuz, 123 ; ob- 
servations on the tribe, 348 ; their habiti» cha- 
racter, and condition, 349; their of 

Persia, 409; tbeir practice of marrying the 


dead, 413 ; an account of such tribes as inhabit 
the countries between Khorassan and the Jax- 
artes, ii. 239* 

Tertary, i. IS, n. ; given to Toor, 21 ; the term 
unknown to the natives of the East, 32, n.; 
homage paid to Lohrasp by the ruler of, 54 ; 
reduced by Chenghiz Khan, 416; an account 
of that part of it which is situated between 
Khorassan and the Jaxartes, ii. 239* 

Taruculpa, the trie of desire of the Hindoos, 
11 . 330. 

Tatar, tribe of, i. 123, n. 

Tavernier, Monsieur, i. 571* n. 

Taujeck, the Tartar term for a man of civil occu- 
pation, i. 125; 315, n. 

Tauk-e-bostan, made by order of Baharam the 
Fourth, i. 113; sculptures at the, 257. 

Tauris. — See Tabreez. 

Tax, various kinds fixed by Nousheerwan, i. 145 ; 
upon property, ii. 249, n. ; upon Christians, 
Jews, and Hindoos, ib. ; on ground, 475 ; on 
fruit, ib. ; on cattle, 476 ; on families and indi- 
viduals, 477 * 

Taxi) us, supposed to be the Keyd-Hindce, i. 76 , n. ; 
243. 

Tayer, chief of Juzeerah, i. 107, n. 

Tcheghaitfi, Hulakoo dies at, i. 425, n. 

Tccrahs, or branches of tribes, i. 502, n. 

Teerut, or sacred spring of the Hindoos, i. 54, n. 

Tefiis, town of, invested by N4dir Sh4b, ii. 60 ; 
taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and its inhabit- 
ants massacred, 284. 

Tcgba recovers Bust, with the aid of Subuctageen, 
i. 315 ; his contest with that chief, 31 6. 

Teheran, city of, i. 25, n. ; becomes the capital of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 206 ; reasons for his 
doing so, 269 ; climate of, 509 ; edifices of, 523. 

Telcmachus, of Fenelon, i. 228, n. 

Temarawatscer, a Pchlivi work, the discovery of, 
i. 8, 11 . ; 183. 

Temugin, — Sec Chenghiz. 

Tents, of the kings of Persia, ii. 558. 

Terek River, ii. 294 . 

Teridates, ruler of Armenia^ i, 105. 
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Tlialesi of Miletot, the eclipie foretold by him, 

i« ii» f 218« 

Thebity a celebrated Sabian, i. 189, n. 

Thefts the punishment for, ii. 451. 

Theodosius, Emperor, i. 118, n. 

Theodosius, son of Arcadius, left under the charge 
of Yesdijird Ulathim, i. 114 ; concludes a peace 
with Baharam the Fifth, II 9 . 

Theology, Persian works on, ii. 538. 

Tiberius, Emperor, his war with Nousheerwan, 
i. 141.. 

Tigris, river, i. 2, 5. 

Timour, Tiraour-lung, or Tamerlane, his contest 
with Ahmed, the sou of Aweis, i. 446 ; his per- 
sonal defect, birth, and descent, 449; throws 
himself on the clemency of the Khan of Kash- 
gar, 450 ; appointed governor of his native pro- 
vince, 451 ; becomes first counsellor toOuleuus, 
452 ; throws off his allegiance, and leads a 
wandering life, i5. ; joined by many of the 
friends of his family, 453 ; unites himself with 
Ameer Hussein, and defeats Ouleaus, 454; his 
contest with Ameer Hussein, tb » ; recovers 
Kurshec by stratagem, 456 ; his bold defence 
of it, 457 ; concludes a peace with Ameer 
Hussein, 458; becomes the sole ruler of Trans- 
oxania, 459; conquers Kashgar, Khauristm, 
Khorassan, Canduhar, Cabul, Seistan, Mazen- 
deran, and Persia, and overruns Georgia, ib . ; 
the Khan of the Lcsghccs and the ruler of| 
Shirwan submit to him, 460 ; makes war on 
the Turkomans in Asia Minor, ib,; takes and 
pillages the City of Van, ib. ; Isfahan surrenders 
to him, ib.; the inhabitants rise on his troops, 
461 ; takes Isfahan by storm, and orders a 
general roassacrCi i^> * subdues Fars, Yezd, Ker- 
man, and Laristan, 462; returns to Khorassan, 
and repels an invasion of the ruler of Kapchack, 
t6. ; again invades Persia, ib. ; extirpates the 
race of Fidavees, ib.; proceeds towards Bagdad, 
and takes the Killah Suffeed, 463 ; advances to 
Shiraz, i5.; attacked by Munsoor, and nearly 
killed, f5. ; takes Shiraz, and puts all the princes 
of the race of Muzuffer to death, 465 ; Bagdad 


submits to him, 465 ; marefaet to the attack of 
Tukreet, ib.; the siege described, 466; com- 
pletes its conquest, and divides the garrison 
among the leaders of his army to be put to 
death, 469; bis armies subdue Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Georgia, 470; 
defeats the ruler of Kapchack, and deprives 
him of his crown, 16 . ; enters Hussia, and takes 
and plunders Moscow, ib.; destroys Astracan, 
pillages Georgia and Circassia, and returns to 
Tartary, ib. ; prepares for the invasion of India, 
t5. ; his armies overrun the country of the Aff- 
ghans, and part of Mooltan, 47 1 ; takes Delhi, 
and orders the slaughter of all the Indian cap- 
tives, t 5 . ; his irruption into the country of the 
Sia Posh, 471, n.; completes the conquest of 
Hindostan, aild returns to Samarcund, 472 ; 
subdues Georgia and Bagdad, and puts a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the latter to death, 
473 ; meditates the conquest of Syria, Egypt, 
and Turkey, ib. ; takes Bayeseetl prisoner, 474; 
his authority recognised to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the banks of the Bosphorus, 
476 ; takes Smyrna, and puts the inhabitants 
to death, ib. ; settles hw own dominions, and 
orders a general assembly, t5. ; his speech pro- 
posing the invasion of China, 477 » crosses the 
Jaxartes, but is taken ill, and dies, 478; re- 
marks on eastern authors who have written his 
life, ib. ; his general character and government, 
480; is also called Snheb Koran, Gurgan, and 
Kur Khan, 480, n. 

Timour Sbah, an Affghan monarch, ii. 195 • bis 
reign, 236. 

Timour's Institutes, i. 451. 

Timour Tash, i. 443. 

Tiranus, King of Armenia, i. 1 1 1, n. 

Titles, common among the Dilcroce princes, Emperor 
of Delhi, and Subadar of the Deckan, i. 365, n. 
Tochlah succeeds bis father, Muzuflfer-u-deen 
Zengbi, i. 386. 

Tochtamish, tribe of, ii. 231. 

Tochtamush Khan’s invasion of Khorassan, i. 462 ; 
bis inroad into Shirwan, 470. 
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Toghiak Khajah Botiatts, i: 453. 

Toghluk Ttmour Khan, chief of Bndiikihan and 
Kaibgar, claims Trantoxania, i. 450 ; appoints 
Tlmour to the governtment of his native province, 
and marches to attack some of his rebellious 
subjects, 451 ; subdues all the countries between 
the Jaxartes and Oxus, 452 ; bis death, 453. 

Toghrul, son of Mahomed, crowned, i. 374. 

Toghrul the Third, his reign and death, 378 . 

Toghrul Beg, i. 292 ; seises Malick Rehim Dile- 
roee, 310; becomes master of Khorassan, and 
assumes royal state, 353; subdues Irak, and 
takes Bagdad and Moossul, t5. ; his reception 
by the Caliph Ul-Kaim, r5.; invades Georgia 
and Iberia, 354 ; his death and character, 355 ; 
his title is Ruken-u-deen, ib. 

Tokblah, son of Flazar Asp, i. 393. 

Torokn, a coin, i. 520, n. 

Tomaun, a brigade or division of troops, 1. 413. 

Tomnai Khan, son of Baisangour Khan, i. 450, n. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagetas, her message to 
Cyrus, i. 222 , n. 

Toon, district of, ii. 223, n. 

Toor, son of Feridoon, i. 20 ; slain, 23, 212 , n. 

Tooran-docht-^ See Pooran^okht. 

Toos, son of Nouzer, i. 29, n. 

Toos takes the command of the army, and recom- 
mences a war with Afrasiab, i. 39 ; refuses to 
do homage to Kai Khoosroo, 43 ; intrusted 
with the command of the army against Afrasiab, 
45 ; defeated by the Tartars, t5. ; confined, and 
disgraced, ib, ; released, and sent against the 
Tartars, 45 ; retreats to the mountains, ib, ; re- 
lieved by Roostum, t5.; receives the government 
of Khorassan, 54 ; lost in a tempest, ib. 

Toos. — See Mushed. 

Toosedn, a Sooffee sect, ii. 395, n. 

Topkl Osman advances to the relief of Bagdad, 
ii. 55; defeats the army of Nkdir Shah, 57; 
slain, 58 ; Hanway’s account of him, 58, n. 

Torgai Nevian, father of Tiroour, i. 449, 

Tortosa, i. 39d(. 

Torture sufiiered by the corpses, ii. 325, n. 

Tostar. — See Shuster. 


Toubuck Behauder, t. 453 . 

Touheed Khknkh, built by the Soofiees at Iiifahan, 
i. 595, n. 

Tourtouscb, brother of Malik Sbah, i. 365. 

Traditions of the Mabomedans, the Soofiees^ belief 
In, ii. 344. 

Trajan, Emperor, his war with Khdosroo,i. 85 , 167 . 

Transoxania. — See Maver-ul-Naher. 

Trebizond, i. 498, n. 

Tribes, first appearance of Turkish tribes in Persia, 
i. 160 , n. ; condition of the wandering tribes of 
Persia, 269 ; Arabian tribes in Bulkb and Kho- 
rassan, 277 ; power of the monarch over the 
wandering tribes, ii. 431 ; the administration of 
justice among them, 457—458 ; their chiefs, 
how punished by the king, 453 ; their attach- 
ment to their tribes, 464 ; their singular remedy 
for diseases, 533 ; their reverence for the stable, 
559 ; their chiefs deemed the hereditary nobility 
of Persia, 570; their residence and encamp- 
ments, 595 ; their inattention to religion, 596 ; 
their boast in being plunderers, 599 ; their ab- 
horrence of the name of thieves, 602 ; remark- 
able instance of their hospitality and attention 
to strangers, 603 ; boast their word to be invio- 
lable, 504 ; their attachment to the families of 
their chiefs, 605; their commerce, ib,; cere- 
monies observed at their burials and marriages, 
505; their usage of divorce, 5 l 0 ; their pastime, 
diet, and amusements, 5ll; instance of their 
patriotism, 6 l 2 ; condition and treatment of 
their females, 6l3; skill of their women in 
horsemanship, 5l5 ; their abhorrence of the 
practice of hiring wives, 616 ; their respect for 
maternal claims, ib, ; the. condition and usage 
of the Arabian tribes, 517 • of the mountain 
tribes, 6 I 8 ; general refiection on the character 
and condition of the tribes of Persia, 634. 

Tripolis, i. 394 . 

Trout fish, i. 573. 

Trumpet, its sound at the resurrection, ii. 325. 

Truth, devotion of the Soofiees to the search of, 
ii. 385 .; the Persians* disregard of, 531. 

Tshagautem. — See Key Khatou. 
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Tshau» tb« imme of the bank-notes established in 
Tartary, i. 432. 

Tshau Khanah, or banking-houses, i. 432. 

Tuarikh Guxcdah, i. 86, n. 

Tuarikh Julaallee, i. 86, n, 

Tuarikh Muajetn, i. 104. 

Tuarikh Mubsoottah, i. 529i 
Tuarikh Muntukhub, i. 82, n. 

Tuarikh Zundcah, ii. 116', n. 

Tuba, the tree of happiness in Paradise, ii. 327* 
Tubbus, town of, ii. 172; an account of the dis- 
trict and ruler of, 221. 

Tuckoc Khan, Governor of Void, ii, 172, n, 
Tufscer-ul-Ascr^r, a work on the Sooilces, ii. 405, ti. 
Tukbeer, i. 176. 

Tuklit-e-Jemshccd, or Persepolis, i. 16. 

Tukht Karrajah, — Sec Tukht Kujure4h. 
Tukht-koollab, the punishment of, i. 555, n. 

Tukht Kujurcah, a suburb of Shiras, i. 386, n.; 
ii. 524, n. 

Tukht-row&n, or litter, ii. 557$ 

Tukhullus, a poetical name, i. 183, n. 

Tukreet, the ancient Birtha,!. 379$ n. ; description 
of, 465 ; Timour's attack of, 466. 

Tukilloo, tribe of, their feud with the tribe of 
Shamloo, i, 506; their attempt to depose T4- 
roftsp, t6, ; overpowered, and compelled to flight, 
507 ; their hostility to Mahomed Meersa, 520. 
Tuli Khan, son of Chenghiz, a kingdom assigned 
him, 1. 420. 

Tulkecne4h, a Soofiee sect, ii. 388, n. ; 391) o* 
Tungah, a coin, ii. 250. 

Turan, derivation of the word, i. 21, n.; ancient 
boundaries of the kingdom of, id . ; now called 
Turkistan, 31, n. ; given to a descendant of 
Agrarees, 62, )24. 

Turbut, town of, i. 519* 

Turbut-e-Hyderee, town of, ii. 226; becomes a 
principality, 227* 

Turk, the Tartar term for a man of military occu- 
pation, i. 125, 315* 

Turk, tribe of, i. 473. 

Turke, the son of Japhet, i« 450, n, 

Turkey given to Seim, i. 21. 


Turkish tribes, their first appearance in Persta, 

i. l60, n, 

Turkistan, she ancient Turan, i. 31, n. ; the king 
of, taken prisoner, 295. 

Turkomans, Timour’s war against the, i. 460; 
their condition in the reign of Kurreem Khan, 
it. 122 ; an account of such as dwell between 
Khorassan and the Jaxartes, 239 ; their incur- 
sions, 240 ; Aga Mahomed Khan revenges him- 
self on those near Asterabad, 278. 

Turks, their authority acknowledged over Kurdis- 
tan, ii. 21 ; their attack of Tabreei, 22; con- 
clude a treaty with Russia for a partition of 
Persia, 25 ; defeated by AshtAff, 29 ; agairi 
defeate 31 ; conclude a peace, 32 ; expelled 
from Irak and Aderbijan, 51 ; their action with 
N4dir Shah, 6l ; conclude a treaty with that 
monarch, id. ; routed by the Persians, and com- 
pelled to conclude a treaty, 98. 

Turquoise stone, ii. 220, 515. 

Turreekftt, one of the stages to divine beatitude, 

ii. 387. 

I'uriheez, an account of the district and rulers of, 
II. 225* 

Tusleem4h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 391f n. 

Tyfuor-Bayezeed, a Sooifee teacher, ii. 395, n. 

Tyfoore4n, a Sooffee sect, ii. 395, n. 

V. 

Vaccination, in Persia, ii. 532. 

V4ct4ng4b, Waly of Georgia, i. 618, n.; refuses 
his aid to Shah Sultan Hussein, 636; ii. 21. 

Vakeel-ul-Raya, an officer of the courts of justice, 
II* 453, n* 

Valerian, Emperor, made prisoner, i. 98. 

Van, city of, taken and pillaged by Timour, 
i. 460. 

Varaham, or Varaimm, i. 113, n. 

Varanes. — See Baharam. 

Varbaces, or Arbaces, i, 211. 

Vegotius, his account of mining practised by the 
Romans, i. 468* 

I Venus, the planet, how represented in the Dabistan, 
i. 186. 
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Vespasian receives an embassy from Volas, i. 85, n, 
Volas, or Pollas, the Vologescs of the Greeks, 
succeeds Baharam Gudurz, i. 85. 

Volas, the successor of Khoosroo, i. 86. 

Volasin, the successor of Volas, i, 86 ; bis war 
with the Emperor Severus, 86, n. 

Volga, river, i. 418* 

Volney, his opinion of the Koran, ii. 342. 
Vologeses.— See Volas. 

Vononcs, the son of Baharam Gudurz, not noticed 
by Persian authors, i. 85, n. 

Voltaire, i. t89,n, 

U. 

UbAruf, a bridge between the mansions of Pain 
and Bliss, ii. 327* 

Ul-Dirrim. — See Bayezeed. 

GbGhazali, an author, ii. 352, n* 

Ul Kadr, the night of, ii. 340, n, 

U1 Kadr, Moses* Journey with, ii. 371 » n. 

Ul-Kaim, Caliph, his reception of Toghrul Beg, 
i* 353, 365, n. 

Vl-Kausim, Caliph, i, 403, n. 

Ul-Muzutrer.'-**See Mubarizudecn Mahomed. 
Ul-Serat, a bridge over the centre of Hell, ii. 337* 
Ul-Shaffei. — See Sbaffei, 

Ulugh Beg, son of Shah Kokh, his reign and death, 
i. 488. 

Umbrella, the distinction of bearing the, i, 271* 
Urn Khan, — See Oung Khan. 

Uraud^u-dowlah. — See Aly Buyab, 

Urania, i, 197, n. 

Urddha*'Biraf, i. 67, n. 

Urdu, or camp, i. 350, n. 

Urf, or customary law, ii, 439 ; by whom adminis* 
tered, 447* 

Uriah, a subject of King David, ii. 373, 

Ursinjhn, the pass of, iU 156, n« 

UrsuUe&b, a Sootfoe sect, ii. 391, n. 

Usbegs, their invasion of Khorassan, i. 505, 507 ( 
invade Kboraisan, and take Herat, 524 1 ab 
tacked and defeated in their invasion of Khoraa^ 
san, 572 ; their monarch defeated by Bezft 
Kooli, ii. 69 ; tbeir history before the rule of 
Beggee J&n, 241, 


Usbeg Khan, the Usbegs derive their name from, 
ii* 241. 

Usher, Archbishop, the date ascribed by him to 
the reign of Semiramis, i. 210, n, 

Utkhoor Sooffec, an officer of the Court of Beggeo 
J5n, ii, 256. 

Uzm5h, one of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 41 2, n. 
Uzun Hussun, founder of the tribe of Ak^^Koinloo, 
establishes a principality at Diarbekir, i. 491 ; 
defeats Hussun Aly, and puts him to death, 
492 ; his war with Abou Seyd, 493 ; becomes 
sovereign of the dominions of the House of Ti* 
moor, ib,i defeated by Mahomed the Second, 
if).; bis death, ib.; also called Uzun Kasiim, 
493, n.; his sister's marriage with Juneyd, 498, 
Uzae, tribe of. ^ See Gbuz. 

W. 

W5dhatte5hy a Sooifeo sect, ii. 388, n. ; their be« 
lief, 389, 390, n, 

Wahabce, tribe of, instance of their superstition, 
i. 400, n. ; by whom founded, ii, 878, n, 5 tbeir 
particular tenets, ib* 

W5kuffe5h, a Sooffeesect, ii. 391, n, 

W5led Abbas, Governor of Jellalabad, murders 
Nftdir Shah's envoy to India, ii, 71, n, 

Waly, of Arabia, advises Shah Sultan Hussein to 
make a sally on the troops of Mahmood, i. 622* 
Waring, Mr. Scott, ii. I 61 , n, 

W5B5le5h, a Sooffec sect, ii. 388, n. ; 3ff0, n* 
W4sil, joined or united, ii. 387, n. 

W4ssil5h, the last stage to the attainment of divine 
beatitude, ii. 401. 

W&sitt5b, one of the degrees of the Sopffees, ii, 
412, n, 

Wasta^asanaf, Ii. 457, 

Wasterjhshan, one of the four classes established 
by Jemsbeed, i. 207, n. 

West, the territories of the, i. 56, 

Wheat, price of, ii, 519> 

White, Doctor, i. 451, n, 

Wbite-Huns, the ancient Hlatllla, an account of, 

i* 126 , 

Wilkins, Doctor, i. 259, n* 
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Williams, Dick, i. 550. 

Winds, prevalent in the southern parts of Persia, 
ii. 506 ; the nortli-westciiy, 509 i the Di'scrt 
of Seistun, 511, n. 

Wine discovered in the reign of Jemsheed, i. l6,n. ; 
the use of, forbidden by Mahomed, ii. 337 ; the 
Persians* indulgence in, 585. 

Winter, early commencement of, in Ailcrbijan, 
ii. 295, n. 

Wolf, of Persia, ii. 518. 

Women, of Persia, formerly much respected, 
i. 270 ; forbidden to join in public prayers at 
mosques, ii. 333; how punished, 454; condi- 
tion and treatment of, 587 ; condition and 
treatment of those of the wandering tribes, 
613 ; general character and condition of those 
of Persia, 636. 

Wool, of Kerman, ii. 206, n. 

Wukf, or charily lands, ii. 47C. 

Wullcc&h, a Sooft’cc sect, ii. 390» n.; belief, 392. 
WuHce Mahomed Khan, Kujur, ii. 193. 

Wurdu, or camp, i. 350, n. 

Wyss Kcr^lnee, a SoofFee, ii. 407i n. 

X. 

Xad, or son, i. 217) n. 

Xenophon's account of the royal ensign of Persia, 
i. 212, n. ; his history of Cyrus, 222. 

Xerxes, bis reign included in that of Gushtasp, 
i. 6f),n.; supposed to be Isfundear, ib , ; 234, 237. 
XerxM the Second, not noticed by Persian au- 
thors, i. 239* 

Y. 

Yacoob-ben-Leis, his early life, i. 279 ; becomes a 
robber, and obtains great fame, 1/;. ; enters thn 
service of Salah-ebn-Nasser, 280 ; seiees bis 
employer, sends him prisoner to Bagdad, and 
claims the province of Seistan as a reward, ib , ; 
takes Herat, ib,; reduces Kerman, and takes 
Shiraz, 281 ; receives an investiture of the 
governments of Bulk and Bokharali, ib, ; takes 
Bulkh and Cabul, ib, ; his action with the last 
prince of the family of Tahir, ib, ; retreats to 
Seistan, and sends a mission to Bagdad, 282 ; 
subdues Pars, ib, ; his message to the Caliph, 


on being offered an investiture of some of the 
provinces, 282 ; defeated near Bagdad, 283 ; his 
conduct to a mission from the Caliph, ib.; his 
death and character, ib,; his dynasty called 
Suffuree, 285 ; ii. 44. 

Y ajouz, a giant, i. 80, n. 

Yakoob, a descendant of Uzun Ilussun, i. 499^ 
Yacoob-beg, of the dynasty of Ak-koinloo, i. 499* 
Yacoob KImn usurps Purs, i. 525 ; put to death, ib, 
Yukoot, a lieutenant of the Caliph, i. 305. 

Yarkund conquered by the Chinese, i. 324, n. 
Ycldeez Begum, the wife eff Beggec J5n, ii. 251, n. 
Yelduz Khan, grandfather of the princes Alankuua, 
i. 41 ], n. 

Yemen, or Arabia the Happy, i. 1 67 , 277 * 

Yengi Shaher, town of, i. 473. 

Yeshkdgusse-hAshee, an officei of the Court of Pc> 
sia, ii. 263, n.; 55(>. 

Yessan, son of Mahubool, i. 10, 248, n. 

Yessan Ajuin, i. 10, 12, 182, 248, n. 

Yezd, city of, i. 273, n.; submits toTimour, 4()2; 
distance from Shiraz, 526, n. ; repels the attack 
of M ah mood, 6*20; taken by Ashrdff, ii. 34; 
number of Guebers in, 521 . 

Yezdati Buksh, an oiheer of the Court of Hoormui 
the Third, i. lo3, n. 

Vezdijird, the Isdegertes of the Greeks, succeeds 
Buliaram the Piftii, i. 122; his war with the 
Homans, 123 ; also culled Sipuhclost, tb, 
Yezdijird, the last prince of the Sassaniaii dynasty, 
i. 89; is the son of Shahrynr, 16*5; the Arabs 
subdue ancient Persia in bis reign, I66; ele- 
vated to the throne, end sends a deputation to 
the commander of the Caliph s forces, I7l ; his 
conference villi the envoy ol the Caliph, 172; 
defeated, with the loss of the Durufsh-c-Kawance, 
174; proceeds to Hulwan, 175; goes to Rhc, 
and assembles another army, ib, ; defeated at 
Nahavund, 177; to Seistan, Kborassan, 
and lastly to Merv, which he is compelled to 
leave, and takes shelter in a mill, ib,; mur- 
dered, 178 , 273, n. 

Yezdijird Ulaihim succeeds Baharam the Fourtb, 
i, 113; Lis death and character, 114. 
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Yeidikhaust, town of, cruelties committed by 
Zuckee Khan in, ii. 159 ; description of, l60. 
Youkh4ree<bash, tribe of, ii. 126, n. 

Yugs, cycles or periods of the Hindoos, i. 8, n. 

Y usoof Aly puts to death Meerza Syud Mahomed, 
and restores Shah Rokh to the throne, ii. 112; 
slain, ib, 

Yusoofee, the throne abdicated in his favour by 
Abbas the Great, i. 527 ; put to death, ib, 
Yusuph, Governor of Berzem, resists the attack of 
Alp-Arselan, and slays that monarch, i. 361 ; 
murdered, ib, ; is also termed Y usuph Kutwal, 
d6l, n. 

Yusuph Shah Behauder, a descendant of Aulub 
Arghoun, i. 393. 

Z. 

Zab, river, i. 2, n. 

Zabsais, a Hindoo prince, taken by the army of 
Mahmood, i« 325. 

Zabul, wine, i. 24, n. 

Zabulistan, the modern Seistan, i. 18 ; given to 
Roostum, 53. 

Zachariah, the Patriarch, i. 157, n. 

Zad, or son, i. 217, «• 

Zademi-dokht. — Sec Arzun-dokht. 

Zagatai. — Sec Chaghiai. 

Zagha, village of, ii. 468, n. 

Zaindcrood, river, the bridge built over the, i. 552. 
Zal, the father of Roostum, i. 24, n. ; his birth, 
25; exposed on Mount Elburz, and nurtured 
by a griffin, ih, ; brought to the Court of IVlanu- 
cheher, ib , ; compared to the Achtemenes of the 
Greeks, 25, n. ; his first meeting and marriage 
with Koudabah, 26 ; enters Persia at the head of 
an army of the King of Cabul, 29 ; raises Zoo to 
the throne of Persia, 30 ; proclaims Kai Kobad 
king, 31 ; refuses to accept the charge of the 
government during the absence of Kai Kaoos, 
34 ; sends his son to release his sovereign, ib , ; 
confined in an iron cage, 68, 212, ii. 

Zal Khan, son of Roostum Sultan, ii. 124, n. 
Zamyad, the angels who have the charge of the 
' nymphs in Paradise, ii. 330, n. 

Zaubitb, the duties of, li. 448. 


Zaulaktaf. — Sec Zoolaktaf. 

Zawulce language, i. 202, n. 

ZcAd-oghloo, tribe of, ii. 263, n. 

Zeal-ul-Mulk, the bridge of, i. 459, u. 

Zeat, the father of Kummyl, ii. 394, n. 

Zecnut-ul-Mujalis, a Persian work, i. 69, n. ; the 
account given in it of the Ruins of Persepolis, 
252, n. 

Zcenut-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 12, n. 

Zeeruke^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 393, n. 

Zchadge, month of, ii. 348, n. 

Zcher-e-Khoosh, i. 16. 

Zei Nevian, chief of the tribe of Konharat, i. 419» u. 

Zeimul-abdccn. — See Shah Zcin-ul-abdcen. 

Zemaun-beg, Kujur, ii. 127, u. 

Zemaun Khan, son of Timour Shah, ii. 237 ; in- 
vited by Aga Mahomed Khan to join in the 
conquest of Bokharah, 292. 

Zcmzcm, the well of, ii, 336. 

I Zend-a-vesta, received by Zoroaster, i. 193. 

Zenghi, Prince of Moossul and Aleppo, i. 374. 

Zenghi, son of Saad, his rash conduct, i. 387* 

Zcnkula, opposed to Feroohul, i. 51, n. 

Zeno, Emperor, i. 131, n. 

Zerah, hike of, i. 3, 11. 

ZeiAkc^h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 393, n. 

Zcrdobhi, or Zoroaster, i. 8, n. 

Zermihir, son of Soukra, i. 134. 

Zilhadge, month of, i. .j.’J. 

Zilk^deh, month of, ii. 76. 

Zoarrah, an officer of the army of Turan, i. 37, n. 

Zobciduh, the wife of llaroun-ul-Rushecd, i. 278, n. 

Zohauk, invades Persia, i. 17; puts Jemsheed to 
death, 18 ; his descent, ib , ; supposed to be the 
Nimrod of the Hebrews, t6.; afflicted with dread- 
ful cancers, ib,\ slain, 19; origin and result of 
the cancers, 19, «• ; his name held in execra- 
tion, 191, n. ; his history reconsidered, 209, 
268, n. ; 347. 

Zoo, or Zoowah, raised to the throne, i. 30 ; his 
descent, ib , ; conquers Ears, ih . ; his death, ib . ; 
is the Arlia of Greek writers, 212, n. ; the dif- 

I fcrent names under which bis reign is described, 

220, 11. 
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Zoolaktaf. — See Shahpoor the Second. 

Zorikh, town of, i. 5/4, n. 

Zoroaster, i. 8, 11 ; introduces the worship of fire, 
38; his birth-place, 58, n.; his death, (>‘2, n. ; 
circumstances respecting his birtli, ; his 
visit to heaven, where he receives the Zenda- 
vesla, and the snered fire, 15)3 ; iiis \isit to hell, 
ib . ; his letirement to Mount Klhurz, and soli- 
tary devotion in a cave, *5.; his lending doc- 
trines, 194; his mode of dl^posing of the dead, 

198 ; the last re-establishment of his doctiines, 

199 ; his rtli^Mon neglected duiing the leigti ol 
the Partnians, 244, 259, tn 

Zoui, city of, called by the Homans Siazuros, i. 80. 

Zouzwilhii, a comet, i. 544, n. 

Zubherdust Khan appointed to cominand tin* troops | 
in Pars, ii. 12; defeats the NValy of Aralna, and j 
takes the City of Shiraz, 13. j 

Zubd-ul-Tuarikh, i. 280, n. ; the author of the, 
495, n. 

Zubil, chief of the tribe of Khozars, i. KiO, n. 

Zubod, Plato, ii. 295. 

ZubolT, A^ileriaii, his coii(|uests in (Jeorgia, and 
advance into Persia, ii. 25)4 ; recalled, 25)5. 

Zuckee Khun, brother ol Kurreem Khan, rebels, 
but is pardoned, and sent t6 (juell a disturbanee 
in D^inglifin, ii. 137 ; cruellies committed by 
him, 138; assumes the leins of government. 


153; takes the Citadel of Shirnf, and puts the 
nobles to death, 151'; imprisons Ahool Putteh 
Khan, 155; detaches a foice against A ga Ma- 
homed Khan, 158; nntrehes to allack Aly 
Moorad Khan, 155); his cruelties at \ ezdikhausl, 
lA. ; muidered, lO'O, 

ZulleiAnloo, lube of, li. 231, n. 

Zukat, or relii;ioiis chant), 1. 1/3 ; ii. 249, 11. ; its 
obligation deseiibed, 334. 

ZulfekAr, the two edged sword of Aly, li. 5(>3. 

ZulfekAr Khun, chief of the tribe of Kulboor, put 

^to death, i. 50(). 

Zuifekar Khan, of Khiimsd, slain, ii. 10'2t n. 

Ziilkernyn, the prophet, i. 80, n. 

Zulkiidder, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Zumhooruk, or camel swivel, how used, i. (>21 ; 
li. 45)9. 

Zund, a sacred w'ork of the Ciieners, i. 55); its 
adlnity to the Sliaiiscrit, (»7» n. ; 203, n. ; sup- 
posed to he the most anciiMit language, 204, n. 

Zund, tribe of, 11. 1 15, 122. 

Zung5nah, tube of, i. 585), n. 

Zunjan, town of, li. 1(>2, n. ; the capital of 
KhumsA, 270, n. 

Ziinkay Shahwa-ran, opposed to Aukhast, 1. 51, n. 

Zurreer, son of Izihrasp, i. 57 ; killed, (>0. 

Z^d, the father ol Ahilool Wuhed, il. 389i n. 

ZydeAn, a Sooflcc sect, li. 395, n. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. 11. 

page 15, mar^nal note, for Araan-ullah, read AHhr&iF. 

36, line 1 , note, for Mourtcha Koor, read Muorlch^khour. 

— 42, — 7, for when he came to India, read on his voyage to India* 

83, — 19, for IloMheen'U<doulHh, read Rotihun*u>doulali. 

— 100, — 6, for Mahomed Aly Khan, read Mahomed Kooli Khan. 

102, — 1 , note, and Index, for Ellon, read Ellon. 

103, — 19, note, ^br extravagant cruelty, read extravagance. 

122, — 5, note, /or Mahomed Aly Khan, read Muhoiiicd Hu8.sein Khan. 

143, — 19, for invasion of Persia, read invasion of the Ati'ghaus. 

' 172, — 9, for Shah Abbas, read Abbas Meerza. 

— 175, — 5, iiote,/<»r is still living, read is since dead. 

2J7, — 18, for Kasser-ullah, read N&dir Meerza* 

— 223, — 3, note, for 'loom, read Toon. 

— 230, — 7, note, _/hr ,£20,000, read ^24,000. 

240, — 7, q/'ter families place t. 

— 240, — 8, id'ter the word tribes dele t. 

— — 263, •— 6, Jor belongs, read belonged. 

278, — 19, for Hu.H.sim Kooli, read Hussein Kooli. 

— 288, — h, note, for Chinnuran, read Kabooshan. 

— — 296, — 5, note, for unsettled, read settled. 

378, — 9, note, /or Nujuddee, read Nujud. 

381, — 4, /ar Mouenicu, read Mouiiieen. 

392, — 6, for friends, read companions. 

412, — 1, note, ybr Iclialak, read Akhluk. 

— 433, — 1, note, for Hilmad-u-doulah, read ItGmfed-u-douloh, 

436, — 3, note, for llajee Mahomed Hussein, read Hajec Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

— — 478, — 17, for never, read acidom. 

505, — note, for October, read August. 

530, — 4 , for Gulcnous, read Jalenous. 

.W8, — 10, note, ybr Sfttkht, read Sukht. 

t}71, — 10, note, /or .soft, read son. 

r,82, — i, for Dervcisli Musjeed, read Derveish Mujecd. 

— — (i3.3, — bf note, for HasUe, read llaslicin. 








